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POLITICAL  SLRIES. 

BO&N  A.D.  1665. — DIED  A.  D.  17 14b 

^  Tbb  act  of  Settlement,"  sayi  Hallain,  **  was  the  seal  of  our  con- 
•titutional  laws, — the  complement  of  the  revolution  itself  and  the  UU 
of  rights, — the  last  great  statute  which  restrains  the  power  of  the  crown, 
and  manifests,  in  any  conspicuous  deg^ree,  a  jealousy  of  parliament  in 
behalf  of  its  own  and  the  subject'  privileges.  The  battle  had  been 
liMi^t  and  gained ;  the  stalateybook,  aa  it  beoomes  more  yolitminoua» 
is  iSm  interesting  in  the  hutory  of  our  oODstitution ;  the  ▼oioe  of  pett« 
tknit  eompkuDtj  or  remonstrance  is  sddom  Co  be  traced  in  the  journals; 
the  crown,  in  return,  desists  altogether,  not  merely  from  the  threaten- 
ing or  objurgatory  tone  of  the  Stuarts,  but  from  that  disaffection  some- 
times apparent  in  the  language  of  VV'iliiiUU ;  and  the  vessel  seems  riding 
in  ainooth  water,  moved  by  other  Intpnlses,  and  liable,  perhaps,  to 
other  dangers,  than  those  of  the  oeean-wave  and  the  tempest"  The 
rdgns  aoeorcUngly  of  Anne,  George  I.,  and  George  II.,  present  a 
greater  approximation  of  parties  to  each  other,  with  none  of  those  bursts 
of  fxtrcnu;  violence  ^vliich  so  often  shook  nearly  to  upsettinjr  the  whole 
social  lubric  in  preceding  reigns.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  a 
dear  understanding  of  the  state  and  the  movements  of  parties  in  these 
reignsy  to  distinguish  accurately  betwixt  whig  and  tory  principles, 
not  so  much  indeed  with  relation  to  the  crown  itsdtfi  as  to  other  parts 
of  the  national  polity;  for,  as  Mr  Hallam  observes,  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  four  rf  it^us  immediately  succeeding  the  Revolution, 
and  the  spirit  of  faction  which  prevailed,  "  threw  both  parties  very 
often  into  a  false  position,  and  gave  to  each  the  language  and  sentiments 
of  the  other.**  The  tory,  then,  was  ardently  loud  as  the  supporter  of 
the  church,  to  which  he  was  often  ready  to  sacrifice  even  his  loyalty 
itself,  and  always  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  great  principles  of  toleration. 
The  whig,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  the  high  pr(  f  usions  of  the  church, 
and  evinced  a  favourable  leaning  towards  dissenters.  "  In  the  reigns 
of  William  and  Anne,  the  wiiigs,  iiipealiing  of  tliem  generally  as  a  great 
party,  preeenred  their  original  character  unimpaired  &r  mora  tfum 
their  opponents.   All  thai  had  passed  in  the  former  re|ga  femd  to 
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humble  the  tones,  and  to  enfeeble  their  principle.'*  With  these  htkt 
explanations  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  two  great  political  par-' 
ties,  which  we  have  given  nearly  in  the  words  of  Mr  Hallam,  the  reader 
will  be  prepared  for  perusing  the  sketches  which  follo^v  of  the  Irading- 
political  characters  of  that  period  of  English  history  on  which  we  have 
now  entered. 

Annk  Stuart,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  the  second  daughter  oi 
James  TT.  tTion  duke  of  York,  by  his  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  to 
the  rnrl  of  Clai  i  ndon,  was  born  on  the  6th  day  of  February,  1665.  A 
circumstance  is  couuected  with  the  early  habits  and  feelings  of  this 
princess,  which  might  have  passed  unnoticed  with  the  other  events  of  a 
<  retired  childhood,  had  not  the  powerful  influence  it  afterwards  assumed 
over  the  state  of  Britain  and  the  policy  of  Europe,  made  it  a  sutgect 
of  political  investigation,  and  of  interest  to  liistorians.  The  early  at- 
tachment entertained  by  the  princess  for  Sarah  Jennings,  afterwards 
dutchess  of  Marlborough,  was  probably  the  effect  of  arbitrary  circum- 
stances. Frieodsbip,  so  dependent  as  that  exhibited  by  Anne,  seldom 
exerts  itself  in  making  chotoet  but  readily  fixes  itself  on  the  nearest 
object ;  and  later  events  in  the  life  of  this  princess  show  that  her  affec* 
tions  could  be  fixed  on  less  worthy  objects.  Educated  apart  from  a 
court  with  which  any  connection  was  contamination,  and  committed 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  father,  and  an  uncle  not  zealous  for  any  religion 
whatever,  to  be  taogiit  a  rigid  adhcrenoe  to  the  forms  and  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  England,  she  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  set  apart  firom  the 
rest  of  the  worlds  and  being  of  a  disposition  which  inclined  her  to  de- 
pend on  tlic  sympathy  and  protection  of  a  frion«l,  Sarah  Jennings,  her 
playfello^v  from  the  earliest  childhood,  three  years  her  elder,  and  a  girl 
of  insinuating  address  and  high  feelings,  became  her  bosom-friend,  the 
snperlDtendent  of  all  her  actions,  aod^  it  may  be  said,  the  object  of  all 
her  aflbctions.*  Overpowered  by  her  feelings  of  fondness,  the  princess 
appeared  to  look  forward  with  dread  to  a  momentary  separation  from 
her  favourite;  they  appointed  a  methotl  of  supporting  a  continual  cor- 
respondence. The  princess,  who  felt  that  the  incumbrances  of  rank  in- 
terfered with  the  cordiality  of  friendship,  choosing  for  the  purpose  two 
feigned  names,  for  herself  that  of  Mrs  Morley,  and  for  her  friend  that 
of  Mrs  Freeman  ;*  and  according  to  the  plan  framed  by  the  two  girls 
in  a  fit  of  juvenile  affection,  the  queen  of  Britain  carried  on  an  inters 
course  with  the  wife  of  (lie  greatest  general  of  tlif*  R?e, 

The  cautious  vigilanec  with  which  the  young  prmcess  was  guarded 
from  any  circumstances  which  might  admit  a  suspicion  that  siie  was 
not  educated  to  a  foU  reverence  for  the  church  of  England,  was  one  of 
the  most  prudent  acts  of  Charies;  and,  in  submitting  to  the  measures 
for  that  end,  James  scarcely  displayed  his  usual  obstinacy.  On  the 
retirement  of  the  latter  to  Brussels  in  1679,  he  moderately  intimated  a 
wish  that  his  daughter  might  accompany  him, — a  request  to  which  the 
king  at  first  consented,  but  which  both  the  brothers  saw  the  impropri- 
ety of  urging,  in  oppositicm  to  opinions  expressed  in  disapprobation  of 
such  a  measure.  In  1681,  when  the  duke  commenced  his  administra- 
tion in  Scotland,  a  similar  proceeding  was  sanctioned  by  similar  rea^ 
sons ;  but  party  opinion  in  England  rendering  it  dangerous  that  the 

'  Coze's  Marlborough,  vol,  L  90.— Dutch,  of  Msrtb»  Aceonn^pbll,  Us, 
'  Aooount,  p.  14. 
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■immediate  return  of  the  duke  should  be  expected,  or  even  suspected, 
tiie  princess  Anne  wss  sent  to  attend  him*  that  the  English  might  feel 

convinced  of  his  permanent  absence.' 

The  policy  pursufd  regarding  the  princess  induced  Charles  to  pro- 
pose, and  James,  with  some  reluctance,  to  consent,  that  his  daughter 
siiouid  be  bestowed  in  marriage  on  Prince  George  of  Denmark.*  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  28th  of  July,  1683,^  and  the  prince, 
thus  alUed  to  the  royal  fiunily  of  England,  and  afterwards  fbiown  on 
the  most  alluring  and  easy  paths  to  greatness  which  amhttion  could 
suggest,  distingui.shed  himself  for  notliing  but  the  obtuseness  of  his  fa- 
culties, nnrl  the  inoffcnsiveness  of  liis  disposition,  passing  to  his  grave 
as  noiselessly  and  unobserved  as  he  had  entered  the  world.  During  the 
short  period  when  James  held  uncertain  rule,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
made  any  lerious  attempt  to  convert  his  daughter  to  the  CathoUe  fiuth; 
bis  attempts  in  this  rei^iect  were  limited  to  the  uusacerdotal  extent  of 
requesting  her  to  read  a  few  books  on  the  Romi>h  faith,  and  to  form 
her  own  conclusions  on  their  justness.*^  Indeed,  the  princess  seems, 
by  that  time,  to  have  clung  with  a  true  paternal  obstinacy  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  church  of  England,  which  the  king  probably  knew  would 
bid  defisnoe  to  any  attempt  at  conversion.  "  I  am,"  she  says,  writing 
to  her  sister  the  princess  of  Orange,  *'  resolved  to  undergo  any  thii^ 
rather  than  change  my  religion.  Nay,  if  it  should  come  to  such  ex^ 
tremities,  I  will  choose  to  live  on  alms  rather  than  change."' 

At  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1688,  the 
conduct  of  the  Princess  Anne  was  more  conspicuous  than  her  unobtru- 
sive mdoknce  generally  permitted  it  to  be.  She  was  absent  at  the  per 
riod  of  the  bir^,  having  gone  on  the  plea  of  bad  health  to  the  waters 
of  Bath,  and  on  her  rctuni  she  took  no  care  to  conceal  her  conviction, 
that  the  birth  was  spurious,  and  intended  for  the  esfablislmient  of  a 
Koman  Catholic  successor  to  that  throne  which  must  have  otherwise 
devolved  on  a  line  of  Protestants.  Her  father  did  not  hesitate  to  af- 
firm that  her  absence  was  a  concerted  plan,  ibr  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing a  witness,  whose  conscience  would  allow  her  to  be  wilfully  blind  tQ 
the  truth,  while  she  would  not  dare  to  contradict  it;^  but  justice  to  the 
motives  of  the  princess  demand  the  acknowledgment,  that  her  corres- 
pondence, previously  to  the  period  of  the  birth,^  and  her  conl-  1 1  ucc 
with  a  venerable  statesman  and  relative,'^  sutlicieutly  prove  that  she 
acted  from  a  full  conviction,  seemingly  more  depen<tent  on  a  seal  for 
the  church  of  England — which  she  appears  to  have  conceived,  could  not 
be  permitted  tn  suffer  so  severe  a  misfortune  as  the  birth  of  a  male  heir 
to  the  crown — than  on  prospects  of  future  aggrandizement;  while  it 
may  be  observed,  that  should  any  one  now  maintain  the  pnnce  of  Wales 

■  Life  of  James  II.  vol.  i.  p.  542,  682,  from  the  memoirs  writlen  hy  himself,  edited 
by  J.  S.  Clarice.  We  need  scaic^^ly  remind  our  reader,  that  this  mutilated  abstract  of 
cn"^;it[,il  flocuments— it  is  to  be  feared,  irrteoverable — camiot  be  much  depended  on 
ill  tlie  rolour  it  givtis  to  the  inUrigues  of  tlM  period,  TJie  passai^  however,  from  wlUdi 
ti  c  above  facts  are  talien,  bear  to  lutTe  be«n  oofied  verbatim  inm  the  origiiiaL 

*  Life  of  Jamc",  vol.  ?,  p.  74/5  —Hume,  &c.  ♦  SomSTfillth 

*  Conduct  of  lilt;  Dutchciss  ul  IMailborough,  p.  15. 
'  Dalrjnm.  iVIem.  Ap,  to  Book  v.  p.  170. 

*  Life  of  James  II.  vol.  il.  p.  161.  From  the  aama  oiiaiter  it  la  maintain^  (hs 
t<i»hni)s  procured  ihemtdvesto  be  inipris<med  flwm  dinikr  luotlvcSi 

'  vide  A  p.  No.  7,  to  the  5tl^  Book  of  Duhn  n  p.  Mem.  containing  a  niies  of  inUfr 

cstiugLetters  from  tlte  princess  Anne  to  l»ef  sistgr. 
^  ttauHidoB**  Dltuy, 
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not  to  beeD  the  tMd  of  James  the  Seoond  tiid  his  queen,  the 
lincerity  of  this  ootiTiction  on  the  part  of  the  prineeM  woukl  certainly 
be  the  best  argument  for  the  support  of  such  a  position.  During  the 
unfortunate  reign  of  hvr  fHthcr,  the  princess  with  her  husband  lived 
retired  from  court,  auJ  took  no  interference  ir»  measures  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  their  religion.  On  the  approach  oi  the  pnnce  of  Orange> 
Ao  lalter,  by  a  tort  of  insttnctiTe  docility,  joined  the  •taodajrd  of  the 
ftlling  monareh.  On  the  king's  retreat  to  London,  Prince  George» 
•eeing  others  gradually  desert  his  master,  ju(%ed  it  no  longer  prud^t 
to  abide  by  such  a  cause,  and  quietly  left  the  camp  at  midnight,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  letter  of  apolocnr.  On  perusing  which,  Junies  re- 
marlied  tliat  "  the  loss  of  a  good  trooper  had  been  of  greater  conse> 
qnenoOi'' "  But  when  the  unfortunate  monarch  heard  tbait  his  daughter 
had  prsfened  IbUowlng  the  Ibotateps  of  her  husband  to  remaining  with 
a  father,  whom  the  worid  was  gradually  deserting,  he  exclaimed,  with 
a  bitter  feeling,  that  he  was  the  object  of  the  ingratitude  both  of  ad- 
herents and  of  cliiklren  ; — "  God  help  me,  my  own  children  liave  de- 
serted me  I"  It  appeared  to  be  the  general  feeling  with  those  who 
deserted  James  that  some  apology  was  necessary,  or  at  least  decorous; 
aiMl  the  princess^  in  a  letter  to  the  queen,  portrayed  her  feelings  with 
no  little  eneigyf^**  never  was  any  one,''  she  says,  "  in  such  an  un- 
happy condition,  so  divided  between  duty  and  aflTeetion  to  a  father  and 
a  husband,  and,  therefore,  I  know  not  what  I  mii'^t  do,  but  to  follow 
one  to  preserve  the  other."  **  A  writer  who  was  present  ou  the  occa- 
sion mentions,  that  on  the  princess  approaching  Nottingham,  through 
which  she  directed  her  Hight,  her  friends  were  alarmed  by  the  intelli- 
gence, that  2000  dragoons  were  in  full  pursuit,  with  the  intention  of 
forcing  her  back  to  London,  and  that  an  indefinite  number  of  Irish 
savages  were  let  loose  for  the  destruction  of  tlie  Prorestatit  population 
and  whether  from  design  or  accident,  various  quarters  ot  tlie  country 
were  disturbed  by  the  circulation  of  similar  rumours.^*  The  princess 
was  reeeiTed  with  acclamation  by  the  people  of  Nottingham.  She  met 
the  nobility  and  more  distinguished  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  at  a 
public  banquet,  and  while  her  father's  fate  was  imcertain,  his  situation 
dangerous,  and  all  around  him  his  enemies,  she  made  a  public  entry 
with  considerable  magnificence  at  Oxford,  where  she  met  her  husband.'^ 

While  the  conduct  of  the  princess  cannot  meet  with  the  reverence 
due  to  a  derdictioii  of  filial  affection,  in  fhvour  of  principle  and  the 
good>  those  who  have  characterised  it  as  perfidious  and  un- 
grateful, appear  to  adopt  an  erroneous  view  of  her  character.  Her 
stuli^torn  reverence  for  the  church  of  England,  joined  to  the  conviction 
that  an  imposture  of  great  moment  to  her  future  views  had  been  prac- 
tised against  her,  seem  to  have  been  quite  sufticieut  to  baiuiicc  a  fiUal 

"  Life  of  James  II.  p.  2(51.  Tlio  prince,  as  each  instatiro  of  defection  r(>ncl)cd  Ins 
car,  was  in  the  habit  of  exclaiming  to  hk  father-in-law, — "  est  il  possible  ?"  Un  the  first 
nimour  of  his  desertion  JaraM  oMarvad,  **  w»^^^  tt  pofldbl*  to  gone  loo.**  Id*  Dal- 
lymp.  Book  vi.  J).  202. 

*  Ellis's  original  Letters,  vol  iv.  p.  1G6. 

"  Colly  Cibber's  Apoloey,  (1822  )  p.  47.    It  will  not  add  nuicli  to  ourcoiivlrtnm  of  the 
nd  dmiger,  that  the  author  is  pathetic  on  the  subject  of  the  alarm  as  aflecUne  himselft 
**  Our  troops,"  he  says,  howereri  **  scnunbled  to  arms  in  as  muchgxdar  as  uflir  con* 
I  d  adMit  of."  His  sooount  «f  tha  flight  is  amiising*  ' 
Hume,  Hic 
•SUitGiMMr. 
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aflfoction  which,  like  that  of  her  sister,  was  peculiarly  lokflwann;^  and  tba 
dedsiflo  of  the  stronger  and  more  designing  intalleet  of  the  woman  who 
ImMso  firm  a  mastery  over  her  mind,  M^as  quite  sufficient  tu  sway  her  to 

tbp  step  she  followed.  Lady  Churchill  planned  the  metlK  i  i  of  escape,  and 
was  the  companion  of  the  princess  in  her  fligiit;  and  the  intrigues  of  her, 
and  other  celebrated  husband  at  that  period,  although  intricate  and  ob^ 
scure,  show  the  proceedings  of  this  celebrated  woman  to  be  the  effect  of 
a  designing  mindf  and  that  her  piirfxwe*  at  that  period  at  least,  was  to 
nuse  her  husband  in  the  ^timation  of  William ;  she  aclcnowledges  that 
she  advised  the  princess  to  accede  to  the  act  of  settlement,  which  ad- 
mitted the  right  of  WiHiam  to  retain  the  throne  during  liis  life,  M'liile 
she  adds  a  qualification  to  which  few  will  give  credit,  that  she  did  ao 
without  ambitious  views,"  A  little  ingenuity  might  trace  the  hand  of 
this  taloited  woman  through  proceedings  of  deeper  duplicity,  but  our 
path  is  not  clear,  and  to  avoid  injustice  we  must  be  content  with  stating 
the  facts  which'  are  authenticated.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  the 
Prince  of  Orafige,  a  decided  coolness  commenced  betwixt  the  two 
royal  sisters,  winch  increased  to  an  almost  open  rupture,  on  the  friends 
of  the  Princess  Anne  liaving  urged  with  considerable  vehemence  the 
ra?enne  of  £60,000,  which  was  assigned  to  her  from  the  dvU  list,  m 
1689.  WiUiam  added  indignity  to  coolness,  in  his  conduct  towarda 
Prince  George,  who  made  an  offer  of  his  services  on  board  the  flee^ 
which  was  coldly  rejected.**  These  cireuni'^tance*  created  heartburnings 
in  the  breast  of  Anne,  which,  with  tisf  jk  tty  acrimony  of  a  weak  mind, 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  venting  in  unliandsome  epithets,  and  ci^tious 
lonaifci  ^  but  when  Chmrehill,  then  earl  of  Mailborough,  who  had  per- 
Ibrmed  for  WlUiam  many  sendees^  was  dismissed  from  bis  command, 
and  tiie  countess  was  ordered  no  longer  to  remain  at  court,  the  princess 
Anne  preferring  friendship  to  a  concurrence  with  the  ^mII  of  a  ^hteVf 
followed  her  favourite.*"  The  coolness,  and  the  final  separation,  are 
founded  by  the  dutch^  of  Marlborough  in  her  account  of  her  conduct, 
on  some  idle  disputes  about  the  disposal  of  the  Cockpit*  William  was 
Dot  a  man  to  quarrel  with  a  princess  about  her  method  of  occupying 
bar  lodginga*  and  causes  must  be  found  of  a  nature  sufficiently  strong 
to  work  on  the  mind  of  so  great  a  man.  The  dutchess  has  very  natu- 
rally omitted  the  facts,  which  documents  lately  discovered  have  proved 
beyond  all  question,  that  Marlborough,  with  Godolphin,  his  relative  by 
marriage,  and  his  companion  in  the  favour  of  the  princess,  conducted 
during  their  senrices  to  WiUiam,  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  court 
of  8t  Germains.'^  The  stigma,  if  sudi  it.may  be  called,  cannot  be 

**  For  an  interesting  flketch  of  the  cliaracters  of  the  sisters,  see  a  view  o£  social  life  iu 
England  and  France,  by  the  tnoislatior  of  Mad.  D. 

"  Aocounl,  p.  19. 

"  Coxe's  Marlborough,  vol.  i.  p.  48.  Account  of  the  Dutchess  of  Blarl.  p.  33. 

She  called  him,  "  The  moii^ier,  ailibaii,  Dutcli  abonioii."  Cuxe,  vol.  i,  n.  43. 
in  some  of  Uie  Princpss  Anne's  letters,  King  WiiJiam  is  called  Dutcli  monster :  Prince 
Gaorgewas  much  neglected  bv  King  William  while  fn  Ireland  with  him;  was  not 

tnkfn  into  the  kiiig^s  coach  with  him,  lliouj;li  others  were,  niid  never  meutlonid  wIu  ti 
there  :  was  nut  taken  to  Fhuidtsrs ;  nur  alioued  tu  go  a  volunteer  to  sea."    Note  in  liie 

Iwndwriiing  of  Uis  «arlof  Marrhmont»  Marah,  178^  JllRralijiuiitpsiien»T«l.  il.  p.  418^ 

•  Ac«'fiunt. 

*>  Macphorson*i  Oliglital  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  ISS.  vide  aho  the 

jnendng  at  p.  ^8,  where  Marlburough  is  mtiilioned  under  the  feicned  tiuir.cs  uf 

*  Gourneyf'  aud  *  Am s worth,'   Seo  albo  the  authorities  referred  to  Ifniiaip^  y,^, 

f,  in* 
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moond  from  tiie  memory  of  the  gnat  wairior ;  and  all  that  a  charit- 
able age  ean  do»  is  to  make  aUowance  for  an  mnetHed  state  of  8Qoee»< 

lAon,  and  an  intriguing  age.  The  discovery  of  these  proceedings  would 
liavc  heeY\  sufficient  of  themselves  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  William, 
and  to  rnakp  him  look  with  jealousy  on  her  who  countenanced  the 
traitor;  but  some  have  suspected  the  great  general  of  conduct  still 
darker,  and  of  having  acted  a  double  traitor,  in  having  offered,  while 
In  the  service  of  WilUam>  to  assist  Jamesi  and  of  then  betraying  the 
designs  of  that  prince.  Excepting,  however,  the  fears  of  the  .hujobitefl 
themselves,  and  one  document  containing  a  charge  of  peculiar  atro- 
city,^ little  evidence  has  been  brought  to  confirm  the  accusation,  and 
justice  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  requires  us  to  discard  it ;  never- 
theless, it  has  been  ingeniously  maintained,  that  Anne,  who  iiad  now 
softened  towards  her  mther,  had  from  conviction,  compassion,  or  to 
serve  an  end,  ceased  to  maintain  the  spurious  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  had  written  to  her  father  a  repentant  letter,"  was  made  the 
dupe  of  such  traTwaetions,  and  that  the  deep  dislike  of  her  sister  Mary, 
whicli  did  not  i  L•liii((lJi^^i  her  when  its  object  wished  to  visit  her  on  her 
deathbed,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  suppOi»ition,  that  William 
and  Mary  knew  that  Anne  was  reconcO^  to  her  fether,  and  that 
she  entered  into  his  views  of  re«monnting  the  throne.  Although  it 
is  well  known  that  a  letter  which  the  princess  wrote  to  lier 
asking  if  she  might  accept  of  the  throne,  then  likely  to  become  quickly 
vacant,  was  answered  by  a  negative,  it  <  annot  denied  that  a  good 
understanding  at  that  time  subsisted  betwixt  tiie  e:xiled  monarch  and 
his  daughter ;  and  after  his  death  in  1701,  his  wiifew,  writing  to  Anne, 
uses  terms  more  applicable  to  one  bound  by  a  solemn  promise,  than 
under  a  mere  moral  obligation/* 

The  death  of  her  father  was  quickly  followed  by  thnt  of  her  only 
son  :  the  duke  of  GIoiuh  stcr  had  been  put  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  celebrated  Bishop  Burnet,  and  if  the  words  of  the  old  prelate,  who 
seems  to  have  dearly  loved,  and  deeply  regretted  his  pupil,  are  to  be 
refied  on,  he  must  have  shown  talents  fbr  acquiring  knowledge,  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  a  disposition  to  be  acquainted  with  subjects  not 
generally  understood  at  so  early  an  age.^^  He  was  a  boy  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  and  in  his  eleventh  year  he  rauL^ht  a  fever,  which  in  tour 
days  terminated  his  life.  He  had  been  acknowledged  successor  to  the 
throne,  and  the  nation  joining  his  talents  to  his  undisputed  right,  fond- 
ly looked  forward  to  an  end  of  the  strife  of  succession,  and  to  the  reign 
of  a  good  and  great  king.  But  to  the  mother,  if  either  ambition  or 
affection  had  pk^  in  her  mind,  the  blow  must  have  been  the  heaviest 

*■  Macpherson,  vol.  i.  p.  280,  the  confession  of  Sir  George  Uewi^  aocusing  Cimrchill 
of  a  design  to  assMssiuate  Jnmps. 

"  Life  of  JaniLS  11.  p.  476.  Hallam,  ni  laving  considerable  strese  on  this  event,  seems 
to  OTorlook  the  circumstance  that  tiie  ^luurrel  had  gained  its  utmost  height  before  tlds 
leltsr  was  written. 

••Life  of  J:imcs  TI.  p.  559. 

Liftj  ol  Jumus  H.  i»-  ti02.  "  He  forgave  you  all  that's  past,  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  (and  prayed  to  God  to  do  so  too,  that  he  gave  his  last  blessing  and  praver  to  Gud 
to  convert  your  beart)  andetntfirm  jfou  in  ffour  resolution  of  rapairing  to  his  torn  tk* 
wnm^  demt  to  Maudf,^  The  editor  mentioiii  that  the  portion  wnhin  parentheses  Is  in- 
terlined by  the  Pretender.  It  ifiil  be  observed  that  thesmtenos  will  net  msd  intdn%|* 
bly  without  this  portion. 

"  Bttme^Edll.  ITaft— veL  iv.  pp.  m  €70. 
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which  the  band  of  fate  could  well  strike.  **  She  attended  oif  hlflD^" 
nys  Bornel;,  "  dsriog  his  sickness,  with  great  tenderness^  but  witib  • 
gnwe  Gomposednessy  that  amazed  all  who  saw  it :  she  bore  his  death 

with  a  resignation  and  piety  tliat  were  indeed  very  sinpikr."  After 
this  event,  in  her  familiar  letters  to  the  countess  of  MarlborouL'h,  she 
always  applied  to  herself  the  term,  *  your  unfortunate  Moriey.'  Anne 
had  born  eight  immature  births,  and  nine  living  children ;  the  mother 
of  these  wes  now  childless,  and  those  who  are  partial  to  snch  specula- 
tkms,  have  supposed  the  event  a  just  retribntion  to  her  wfao  had  de- 
serted her  parent  in  his  hour  of  need.  No  apathy  could  have  resisted  the 
damp  which  this  event  must  have  cast  upon  her  spirits,  on  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  March,  1702.^ 

Few  monarchs  have  taken  more  easy  ppssession  of  a  throne,  the  sue* 
oeasion  to  which  admitted  of  debate^  than  Anne.  She  appears  to  have 
met  the  views  of  all  parties.  The  Whigs  of  England  saw  her  fulfil  the 
act  of  settlement,  while  the  Tories  felt  she  wa*?  their  friend.'^®  The 
Scotch  Jacobites  hailed  the  accession  of  a  Stuart,^^  and  the  unfortunate 
Irish  enjoj'ed  a  hope,  not  fulfilled,  that  the  successor  of  their  conqueror 
would  not  rule  them  by  the  laws  applicable  to  a  nation  just  subdued  ;^ 
the  only  persons  who  seemed  to  draad  the  effects  of  her  government ' 
were  some  of  the  more  timid  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  and 
the  English  Dissenters.^^  Most  historians  have  noticed  her  predilee* 
lion  for  the  c  ouncils  of  the  Tories,  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Anne 
at  all  mill  s  showed  an  adherence  to  principles  of  divine  right  and  ab- 
solute supremacy,  at  variance  with  her  own  title  to  possess  Uie  throne ; 
bnl  her  immediate  choice  of  ministers  was  more  actuated  by  her  de- 
pendence on  the  advice  and  friendship  of  her  celebrated  fiivourit^ 
than  on  her  political  principles.  The  prince  of  Denmark  being  for- 
mally appointed  generalissimo  of  all  her  forocs  by  sea  and  land,^  So- 
mens  and  Halifax,  who  had  enjoyed  the  con  tidence  of  the  late  king,  were 
dismissed  from  the  council,  which  was  regulated  by  Marlborough  and 
Goddiphin :  at  the  instigation  of  these  celebrated  men,  the  engage- 
ments of  the  late  king  to  pursue  the  war  of  die  Spanish  succession 
were  continued  ;  the  latter  was  appointed  lord-treasurer,  and  the  for- 
mer boin^  appointed  captain-general,  and  honoured  with  the  order  of 
the  Garter,  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  Hague,  to  deliver  the 
sanction  of  the  queen  to  the  alliance  acceded  to  by  her  predecessor, 
and  in  pursuance  of  its  principles  conducted  those  campaigns  which 
have  rradered  the  reign  of  Anne  renowned.  Of  the  incid^ts  which 
history  connects  with  the  reigfa  of  this  princess,  few  belong  to  her  indi- 
vidual biography,  for  even  where  she  ostensibly  acted,  we  have  to  dis- 
cover the  influence  of  some  guiding  hand,  and  a  multitude  of  great 
names  connected  with  politics,  literature,  and  war,  claim  the  credit  of 
the  memorable  events  of  that  distinguished  period.  The  partiality  of 
the  queen  towards  her  finrourite  continued  for  a  considerable  poiod  ia 
all  its  former  warmth,  but  what  might  have  been  previously  considered 
an  honourable  friendship,  dignified  by  rank  on  the  on^  hand,  and  talent 
on  the  other,  degenerated  into  a  dangerous  subjection  of  the  mind  of 

"  Somenrille. 

**  Smollett,  and  the  other  popular  historians. 

*  Laing'ii  ScoUaiid,  Lockhart. 

*  Gontoii's  Ireland,  voL  IL  p.  ISi. 

*  Lsddmrt,  SnMlktt.  «•  SomerrUle,  p.  9, 
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a  quM  to  the  caprice  or  insoleiioe  of  a  fiivourtte.  He  first  open 
act  of  partiality  on  the  part  of  Aime  irae  a  recommendatum  to  the 

commons  to  bestow  on  Marlborough  a  pension  of  £5000  per  annum ; 
but  the  commons  declined  compliance,  and  would  not  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  extravagantly  rewarding  minor  services,  reserving  their  de- 
monttration  of  gn^tude  till  the  more  distinguished  acts  of  that  gre^ 
genenl  afterwards  called  it  forth.*"  In  the  nMantime,  the  queen  be* 
etowed  on  him  a  dukedom,  and  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  honset 
of  parliament,  an  honour  which  seems  to  have  carried  with  it  an  un- 
pleasing  condition,  from  its  including  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  Sir 
George  llooke  ;  and  from  this  period  his  trienda  have  dated  the  depar- 
ture of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  from  the  councils  of  the  TorieS)  and 
his  gradual  approach  to  an  alliance  with  the  Whigs.**  With  Roches- 
ter, the  head  of  the  Tory  party,  Marlborough  had  early  come  into  cd- 
iision,  and  the  uncharacteristie  objection  of  that  party  to  the  war,  im- 
peded his  victorious  progress,  and  annoyed  the  ministry  with  dij^sen- 
♦  tjions.  Wearied  in  spirit  by  these  interruptions,  he  came  to  the 
resolution  of  resigning  his  command ;  but  the  queen,  with  her  usual 
Ychemence  of  fiiendship,  forbade  the  alloaion  to  such  aa  intention 

We  four,"  she  said,  (alluding  to  the  Blaribocongfas,  Goddphfai,  and 
he»elf)  must  never  part  tiU  death  mows  us  down  with  his  impartid 
hand."  "  As  for  your  poor  unfortunate  Morley,"  she  says  to  the 
(lut.elic'^s,  "she  could  not  bear  it;  for  if  over  yon  should  forsake  me,  I 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  witli  tiie  world,  but  make  another  ab- 
dication :  for  what  is  a  crown  when  the  support  of  it  is  gone  V  It  is 
rather  remarhable,  that  the  plan  which  Marlborough  ad^ited  to  pre- 
scrre  his  utility  to  the  queen,  brought  about  the  circumstances  which 
finally  undermined  his  interest  with  his  mistress.  He  admitted  into  the 
cabinet,  as  Sfcrt  taiics  of  state,  two  individual?  professing  Whif^  opi- 
nions, in  whom  he  placed  conhdence,  but  wiio  were  men  still  more 
designing  than  bimselt^  Hariey,  and  Henry  St  John.  But  while  fol- 
lowing the  obscure  traces  of  the  secret  machinations  which  ruled  the 
councils  of  Anne»  we  must  not  omit  some  political  acts  which  characy 
terize  her  reign,  and  the  spirit  of  her  opinions.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  of  a  r  h;irita!)lc,  mild,  and  bi  norolent  disposition,  and  it  is  natural 
that  we  shuuki  hnd  her  employmg  these  qualihcations  in  her  conduct 
to  her  favourite  church.  With  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Bishop 
Buinet*  she  procured  the  passing  of  an  act>  by  which  the  first  fruits, 
or  the  revenues  of  every  ecclesiastical  preferment  for  one  year,  and  the 
tenths  of  preferments,  or  a  yearly  revenue  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  emolu- 
ment of  all  preferments  paid  by  the  incumbent  at  Christmas,  should  be 
restored  to  the  church,  from  which  the  act  26th  Henry  VHI.  had  taken 
them,  to  secure  tliem  to  the  crown,  uud  should  be  erected  into  a  tund 
for  the  augmentation  of  small  liTings."  The  design  was  doubtless  be- 
nevolent, but  it  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  been  unsUccessfo], 
and  to  have  only  released  the  rich  dcrgy  from  a  charge  to  which  by 
law  they  were  Uable,  while  innny  incumbrances  prevented  it  frlMtt 
having  any  effect  wiiatever  during  the  li&time  of  the  queen.^ 

"  Somerville,  p.  32. 

»•  Hist,  of  the  Ht  isii  of  her  late  M^icstf*  p.  7*. 

*^  Act  2d  and  3d  Anne,  ch.  ii. 

m  EiMmtg^  Eevlew,  No.  XXXTIIL  p.  !«. 
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Tiie  ttQion  of  the  two  khigdoiiis  is  an  eyent  not  to  be  omitted  in  a 
memmr  of  Queeu  Anne,  as  it  was  a  measure  for  whieh  she  disco* 
vered  an  early  desire*"  in  the  furtherance  of  which  she  took  a  perscnial 

Interest,  overcoming  great  difficulties,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of 
which  she  indulged  in  a  just  pride  aa  the  fruit  of  her  own  endeavours, 
'i'lie  proceedings  of  the  English  house  of  peers,  regarding  the  plot  of 
Lord  Lovat»  had  axaspeiated  the  natioMl  &eliBg  ^  the  Scotch,  as  a 
hostile  interferenoe;  and  many  be^  to  fSuir,  not  without  plausible 
ground,  that  the  greater  nation  might  assume  an  aspect  of  command 
over  tlip  wpakor.    The  legislature,  nf  vvliioh  part  was  tlius  influenced, 
while  a  portion  looked  forward  to  a  Ja<  itbite  succession,  tacked  to  the 
supplies  the  celebrated  act  of  security,  by  which  a  separate  successor 
to  tiie  mvm  might  be  named  Ibr  Scotland,  and  the  kingdom  armed  to 
defend  him*   This  so  &r  showed  to  those  who  valued  the  Protestant 
sucoesnon,  the  necessity  of  an  incorporating  union,  that  Godolphin  has 
been  suspected  of  so  refined  a  policy  as  that  of  having  secretly  pro- 
cured the  passing  of  this  act  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  projected 
union.^^     No  salutary  measure  ever  forced  its  way  through  greater 
difficulties  than  the  act  of  union.    Bletcher  of  SaltouUf  a  man  vene- 
rated for  his  talents  and  his  goodness,  and  feared  on  account  of  the 
freedom  of  his  political  opinions,  and  Hamilton,  Lord  Belhaven,  one 
of  tile  most  bold  and  nervous  of  those  orators  who  have  joined  reason 
with  passion,  united  in  a  conscientious  opposition  to  the  measure, 
tbunded  on  no  shallow  grounds.    It  had  besides  to  contend  witlt  the 
prejudices  of  the  Scotch  people,  who  could  not  with  patience  witness 
the  extinction  of  a  national  name  which  they  had  been  taught  to  ally 
with  all  that  is  great  in  genius  and  glorious  in  arms :  their  ceanng  to 
possess  as  their  own  king  a  descendant  of  that  lioary  race  of  monarchs 
whose  origin  was  suspended  from  the  clouds,  and  the  closing  of  the 
doors  of  their  ancient  parliament.    By  a  little  corruption,  some  arti- 
fice, and  considerable  perseverance,  and  by  continuing  to  tiie  Scottish 
aristocnuqr  the  outward  form  of  their  ancient  power»  the  measure  was 
carried,  in  opposition  to  the  voice  of  a  nation,  and  the  opinion  of  a 
teeming  press.^    In  feeling  the  utility  of  the  measure,  and  looking 
back  on  its  progress,  we  avp  astonished  that  it  ever  overcame  tlic  array 
set  against  it.    For  somt  tiim   its  operation  afforded  matter  ot  triumph 
to  its  opponents.    Addilioiial  measures,  in  pursuance  of  its  spirit,  pro- 
duced heartburnings,  which  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  conduct  of  the 
more  poa^erful  nation  contributed  to  alleviate.    During  Uie  reign  of 
Anne,  those  who  had  been  the  best  promoters  of  the  measure  diose  to 
move  its  recall,  but  the  attempt  failed:  it  was  long  before  any  of  its 
benefits  \v{>r(!  acknowledged  beyond  the  council-table,  or  even  felt :  it 
is  piuliubly  a  measure  of  which  the  excellent  eiliects  will  increase  witli 
its  age,  until  it  be  remembered  when  the  victories  of  Marlborough  are 
forgotten. 

There  are  other  matters,  however,  in  this  reign  which  present  a  less 
noble  aspect  to  the  historieal  inquirer.  The  disputes  betwixt  the  two 
houoes  on  the  Aylesbury  election,  and  other  subjects,  are  more  con* 

"  Cullodcn  r.-ipiTs.  p.  20. 

*•  Liiiiii;,  vol.  IV,  p.  304.    Sir  S.  Clerk's  MS.    Xctfs  (vn  LnckJiait's  Mem. 
*  Lauig.    Locktiart.    De  Foe.    Works  of  FltJtchcr  of  i>»lumji.  Speeck 
PMinpldeli  of  tlie  Psriod,  poMim. 
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tiected  with  the  ooastitutional  bistoiy  than  with  the  pe  rsonal  memoir  of 
the  queen ;  but  it  must  be  remarked^  that  the  opposition  frequently 
made  to  liberal  principles,  and  the  indecorous  opinions  on  divine  right 
and  prerogative,  which  created  so  much  confusion  and  danger,  would 
probably  have  slept  in  the  bosoms  of  tlieir  enlightened  projectors,  had 
they  Dot  been  encouraged  from  the  throne.  The  crime,  if  such  it  may 
be  called,  which  caused  the  measures  against  Sachererdl,  was  not  in 
the  propagation  of  absurdities  by  a  man  of  a  weak  intellect  and  heated 
brain,  but  in  the  acts  of  tho^r  wfio  maintained  the  speculative  doctrine 
of  tliviof  ri<;lit  for  the  furtherance  of  tlieir  own  dark  or  selfii^li  motives, 
and  above  all,  of  those  who  tried  to  gain  their  end  by  uniting  it  with 
religion.^  The  alleged  danger  of  the  church,  or,  as  it  appeared  in 
their  eyes,  the  danger  of  the  Christian  religion,  fired  the  minds  of  the  ^ 
populace,  as  a  fiilse  tale  of  injuries  may  be  said  to  rouse  the  feelings  of 
a  passionate  man,  and  the  people  were  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  into 
open  rebellion  in  vindieati  >n  of  the  doctrine  cf  |  a^^ive  obedience.  To 
draw  the  line  where  opinions  bej^in  to  point  so  strongly  at  the  existing 
government  that  the  authors  of  them  must  be  prosecuted  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  general  peace,  is  a  nice  point ;  it  is  perhaps  most  safe  to 
lean  towards  a  feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  opinion,  and  probably  the  ex- 
perience of  statesmen  can  show  few  instances  where  such  measures  have 
produced  beneficial  effects.  Perhaps  there  is  hardly  a  case  wliich  will 
admit  of  more  justification  than  the  prosecution  of  Saehev  ereli,  and  yet 
its  propriety  is  somewhat  doubtful,  and  the  irritutiou  it  gave  to  the 
public  mind,  along  with  the  slight  punishment  the  peers  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  award,  roust  have  made  those  connected  with  the  transac- 
tion fed  that'  they  were  treading  on  unsteady  ground.  But  if  the  pro- 
secution was  a  matter  of  doubtful  propriety,  there  can  be  but  one  o}nn- 
ion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  (|ne(  n.  Her  private  attendance  on  the 
trial,  the  adulation  she  accepted  trom  the  turbulent  multitude,  her  cool 
contempt  for  the  suggestions  of  the  commons,  and  the  final  promotion 
to  a  rich  benefice  of  the  contemptible  object  of  disturbance,  show  a 
monarch  conniving  at  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  too  narrow  in  her  intel- 
lect to  feel  the  truth  of  the  grand  political  principle  by  which  she  had 
been  placed  on  the  throne,  while  she  would  not  risk  an  open  avowal  of 
her  principles.** 

In  the  meantime,  a  change  in  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  queen  to- 
wards the  dutehesB  of  Marlborough,  produced  a  strong  effect  on  the 
polity  of  Europe.  The  dutchess  would  have  made  a  great  queen,  and 
being  so  mucli  connected  with  the  guidance  of  a  royal  will,  it  may  well 

be  supposefl  that  her  interference  and  haughtiness  lieeame  too  great 
even  for  the  temper  of  Queen  Anne.  Abigail  Hill,  a  connexion  of  her 
own,  and  appointed  by  her  one  of  the  bed-chamber  women,  was  the 
person  who  supplanted  the  proud  dutchess  in  the  affections  of  the 
queen.  This  woman,  better  known  as  Mrs  Masbam,  was  also  distantly 
related  to  Ilarley ;  and  that  wily  intrigtier,  on  her  coming  under  the 
notice  of  the  queen,  condescended  to  pay  his  respects  to  a  relative  he 
had  previously  neglected,  and  was  introduced  to  the  favour  of  the 
queen,  to  whom  he  was  in  the  hal)it,  through  the  intervention  of  Abi- 
gail, of  paying  secret  vi!>it>^.    It  is  diliicult  to  follow  the  windings  of 

^  Vide  lKx;khart  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  310. 
Snmllett.— SommrnUe,  ]».  87%  te.— Biuml^    1060,  &e.— Stete  THMi,  voL  xv. 
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some  politicians  of  this  age.    Harl^  bad  earily  dialaiiguished  binuidf  as 

a  Tory ;  along  with  Henry  St  John  he  was  admitted  to  the  co!inpi!s  of 
Marlborough  as  a  Whig,  but  both  turned  themsrlv<  s  s(  i  ri  tly  roinn!  to 
the  ways  of  Turyibiii.  Improper  conduct,  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
deportment  of  Harley,  probably  aeeidental  as  fiur  as  respected  lunuel^ 
interrupted  the  smoothness  of  their  progress.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
had  still  InBuence  sufficient  to  clear  the  council  of  those  who  becsame 
more  openly  his  opponents,  but  from  the  period  when  the  queen  was 
coinpf  ll(  li  to  accede  to  such  a  measure,  the  displeasure  of  her  stubborn 
mind  was  unchangeably  turned  against  Marlborough.  For  two  years 
the  country  was  governed  by  a  purely  Whig  ministry,  but  Marlborough 
fell  into  disgrace  firom  <qgiposing  a  scandalous  promotion  of  a  relation  of 
Mrs  Masham.  The  dutchess  strove  to  revive  the  spirit  their  ancient 
friendship,  but  tlu»  q\iron  was  obdurate,  the  Whigs  were  dismissed,  and 
a  new  administration  was  headed  by  Rochester,  St  John,  and  Harley. 
The  queen  tiien  called  for  a  resignation  of  the  offices  of  the  dutchess. 
The  duke  interceded  for  delay  In  a  measure  carrying  with  it  so  deep  a 
reflection ;  but»  vith  the  obstinacy  which  little  minds  mistake  for  firm- 
ness, Anne  refused  this  small  favour  to  her  ancient  friend,  though  die 
M'arrior  had  con(]escend(^d  to  beg  it  on  his  knees.**  The  treaty  of  peace, 
so  advantageous  to  France,  which  was  ratified  by  tlie  Tory  ministry  of 
Anne,  has  been  well  canvassed,  and  is  not  a  subject  for  discussion  in  so 
brief  a  memoir ;  it  must,  however,  be  admitted,  on  an  impartial  review, 
that  the  terms  obtained  by  Britain  were  not  such  as  would  have  justi* 
fied  the  bloodshed  by  which  they  were  purchased ;  and  that  however 
certainly  peace  is  always  accompanied  by  blessings,  it  is  a  degrading 
thouglit,  that  all  which  the  ambition  of  one  woman  had  drainodthe  best 
blood  ot  the  land  to  obtain,  was  rehuquished  by  the  intrigues  of  an> 
other. 

Queen  Anne  survived  for  a  considerable  period  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, which  took  place  in  the  year  1708.  purine  the  latter  days  of 
her  reign  the  kingdom  was  to  a  state  of  excitemoDt  from  the  dangers  of 
a  disputed  succession,  and  few  subjects  have  been  more  hotly  a<?!tated 
than  the  question,  whether  or  not  what  is  called  the  protestant  succes- 
sion was  then  in  danger.  Although  those  who  knew  well  the  councils 
of  the  times  have  left  behind  thm  solemn  dedaratums  of  the  integrity 
of  the  intentions  of  the  government,^  and  its  designs  have  been  defend^ 
ed  by  writers  who  cannot  be  called  partial,^  now,  when  time  has  soften- 
ed the  bitteniess  of  party  feeling  on  tho  'subject,  and  perhaps  diminished 
our  ideas  of  the  guilt  of  such  an  attempt,  tew  will  deny  that  the  Tories 
uf  the  latter  days  of  Queen  Anne  held  a  correspondence  with  the  court 
of  St  Geimams,  nor  can  Godolphin  and  some  of  his  party  be  entirely 
acquitted  of  a  similar  charge.*  That  the  queen  countenanced  such 
proceedings  we  have  no  evidence  but  the  remarks  and  speculations  of 
some  sanguine  Jacobites,'^  and  it  is  probable  that  her  sentiments  on  this 

«  Coxc,  vol.       p.  35k 

**  li<iliugbrok«'s  State  of  Parties  at  tlte  accession  of  Geo.  I..  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  1401pv 
8«r!ft*s  free  Thoughts  upon  Uie  present  itats  of  sffirin,  Worke.  vol.  v.  Wi, 
M  SomerviUok  p.  573,  && 

«  Maephenon'a  Paoers;  and  eome  oliiettre hints  In  LodUnurCs  Coni]ii«ntari«s.»Bf0b 

DOire  of  the  duke  of  lierwick. —  Carte.— And  compare  La5np,  rol.  iv.  p,  383. 

**  Perhaps  iho  clearest  (yet  stfli  extremely  dubious)  pashag^  on  tliis  puiiit  may  b« 
found  ill  the  Lockharl  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  317.    It  is  remarkable,  but  too  long  for 
(netton.  UsUam  jreCon  to  it,  wad  eeeins  to  give  it  rather  more  tiuui  ite  due  weiglit» 
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point  may  remain  as  dobioin  as  she  seems  to  have  wished  them  to  be. 
The  last  days  of  the  queen  were  itnbittpred  by  dissensions  in  her  cabi- 
net, which  she  in  vain  tried  to  f^ssuagc.  On  the  29th  oi  July,  1714, 
slie  contracted  a  lethargic  disorder,  which  made  such  rapid  progress, 
that  next  day  her  life  wag  despaired  ot  She  oQntimied  in  a  stale  <if 
lethargy  and  uneooBdoiisneMy  with  few  intervals*  until  the  1st  day  of 
August,  when  she  expired,  in  the  50th  year  of  her  age  and  in  the  13tii 
of  her  reign.  It  wns  her  misfortune  that  her  best  qualities  were  those 
vhich  least  became  a  queen.  Her  warmth  of  friendship  might  have 
ornamented  private  liie,  but  it  sullied  iter  conduct  as  a  queen.  Her 
benevolenoe  acquired  for  her  the  hononraUe  tent  of  *  The  good  Queen 
Anne/  and  was  sneh  as  with  opulence  might  have  blessed  a  neighbour- 
hood, but  in  a  kingdom  she  had  not  the  genius  to  make  it  useful. 

aOEN  4.  D.  1660.— DIED  A.  o.  17S7. 

The  ancestors  of  the  hou?:e  of  Brunswick  were  connected,  at  an  eariy 
period,  with  the  roj'al  family  of  En  inland,  by  the  marriage  of  Monry, 
f»Mrnamed  the  Lion,  to  Matilda,  daugiiter  of  Henry  H.,  from  whom 
George  I.  was  liueuUy  descended.  Ernest  Augustus,  the  first  duke  of 
Hanover,  was  married  in  1656  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederick,  king 
of  Bohemia,  by  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England.  The 
Princess  Sophia  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  vigorous  intellect. 
She  was  the  friend  and  protector  of  Leibnitz  and  other  learned  men  of 
her  dny.  She  spoke  five  languages,  including  English,  so  well,  that 
by  her  accent  it  was  doubtful  which  of  them  was  her  native  tongue. 
The  succession  of  her  &mily  to  the  tiirone  of  England  had  long  been 
her  dariing  olgeet,  and  her  death  has  been  attributed  to  the  chi^n 
she  felt  at  her  son's  int^ded  visit  to  England  being  strongly  depre- 
cated by  Queen  Anne. 

Her  son,  George  Lewis,  was  born  at  Hanover  on  the  28th  of  May, 
IGGO.  Judging  trom  the  accomplishments  of  his  mother,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  his  education  would  have  been  careful  and 
complete ;  but  the  contrary  was  the  &ct.  His  ftither,  Ernest,  though 
a  man  of  some  talent,  had  little  admiration  for  scholastic  acquirements, 
and  probably  connived  at  his  inattention  to  study,  which  must  have 
been  gross  indeed,  as  he  never  acquired  even  the  language  ot  the  peo- 
ple over  whom,  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  securing  a  protestant 
succesnon,  he  expected  to  reign  I  His  morals,  too,  were  most  culpably 
neglected,  and  his  habits  and  ideas  at  length  became  exceedingly  de- 
praved. In  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age  he  was  united,  against 
his  inclinations,  to  the  Princess  Sophia  Dorothea,  then  about  sixteen. 
The  unfortunate  princess  was  neglected,  if  not  hated,  by  her  husband, 
almost  froui  the  day  of  their  marriage;  and,  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
during  which  she  gave  birth  to  two  children,  afterwards  George  H., 
king  of  England,  and  Sophia  Dorothea,  queen  of  Prussia,  she  is  said 
to  have  endured  a  series  of  undignities  which  were  as  irritating  as  they 
were  unmerited. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1698,  George  succeeded  to  the  eleo- 
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toratc,  and  rather  a  favourable  change'  took  place  in  his  character ;  so 
that  he  acquired  a  degree  of  respectability,  which,  from  his  previous 
follies,  could  scart  oly  liavp  Ixh  n  anticipated.  He  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  impenul  uniiy,  alter  the  battle  of  Blenheim ;  but  the  jea- 
looflies  of  his  confederates  indQeed  bim  to  give  up  bis  command,  after 
liaviiig  retained  it  during  three  campaigns. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  Augu^;t,  1714f^  that  Lord 
Clarendon,  the  English  nnih  ussador  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  having 
received  an  express  announcing  the  demibc  of  Queen  Anne,  repaired, 
with  all  poitsibie  iiuste,  to  the  palace  of  Hereuhausen ;  at  two  hours 
after  midnight  be  entered  the  chamber  of  the  elector,  and,  kneeling, 
saluted  him  king  of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  ambassador's  homage,  it 
appears,  was  received  with  mortifying  serenity.  The  sovereign  appeared 
to  be  exceedingly  secure  of  his  new  subjects,  for  when  some  one  in  liis 
presence  spoke  of  the  dangerous  principles  of  the  presbyterians,  and 
alluded  to  the  death  of  Ciiarles  I.,  he  re])lied,  with  a  pleasant  indiffer- 
ence, "  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  lor  the  kiiig-killers  are  aii  ou  my  bide.** 
He  seemed  in  no  baste  to  leave  Herenbausen,  nor  did  he  commence 
his  journey  till  the  31st  of  August.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  he 
ordered  the  excise  ou  provisions  to  be  abolished,  and  the  insolvent 
debtors  throiiglmnt  the  electorate  to  be  discharged.  He  reached  the 
Hague  on  tlie  .jth  oi'  Sei)teinbpr,  but  did  not  embark  until  the  16th, 
and  arrived  at  Greenwich  on  the  I8th  of  the  same  month.  He  made 
bis  public  entry  into  London  ontheSOtb;  and  bis  coronation  took  place, 
with  the  usual  solemnities,  on  the  20ib  of  October. 

At  the  first  court  which  he  held  he  treated  some  of  the  late  queen*s 
ministers  witli  marked  contempt,  and  othci*s  with  coldness.  Lord  Oxford 
\vm  perniitted  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  but  received  no  further  notice. 
Cliauceilor  Harcourt,  who  had  prepiued  and  brought  with  him  a  ])atent 
fiir  creating  the  king  s  eldest  son  prince  of  Wales,  was  forthwith  tunied 
out  of  his  office.  The  duke  of  Ormood,  who  was  captain-general,  and 
had  come  with  great  splendour  to  pay  his  court,  was  informed  that  the 
king  had  no  occasion  for  his  services,  and  was  not  allowed  even  to  come 
into  tlie  royal  presence.  P'lr^uant  to  an  order  despatched  by  the  king 
previously  to  his  departure  ivom  Hauover,  Bolingbroke  had  been  al- 
ready dismissed  ;  aiul  his  majesty  appeared  bent  ou  depressing,  as  much 
as  possible^  all  the  open  and  secret  enemies  of  hu  house. 

Id  the  early  part  of  hb  reign,  or  at  least  on  his  arrival  in  this  conn* 
tiy,  George  L  wis  for  from  being  unpopular;  but  his  decidedly  foreign 
appearance  a'td  j^innnf  rs,  when  they  became  known,  lowered  him  ma- 
terially iu  public  estimation.  His  two  German  mistresses,  who  were 
created  dutchess  of  Kendal  and  countess  of  Darlington,  shortly  after 
hb  acoessioD,  became  seriously  oflbisive  to  the  people.  Nor  does  the 
king  appear  to  have  been  infinitely  delighted  with  bis  new  subjects ;  be 
sighed  for  his  beloved  electorate,  and  spoke  and  acted  like  a  man  ill  at 
ease  in  a  strange  house,  and  longing  to  be  at  home  again.  "  This  is  a 
very  odd  country  1"  said  he.  "  The  first  morning  after  my  arrival  at  St 
James's,  I  looked  out  of  the  window  aud  saw  a  park  with  walU,  and  a 
caual,  which  they  told  me  were  mine.  The  next  day  Lord  Chetwyud, 
the  ranger  of  my  park*  sent  me  a  brace  of  fine  carp  out  of  my  canal; 
and  I  was  told  I  must  give  five  guineas  to  Lord  Chetwynd  s  man  for 
bringing  me  my  own  carp  out  of  my  own  canal  in  my  own  park  T 
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One  of  the  most  important  circumstances  in  the  early  part  of  this 
king's  reign  was  the  impeachment  of  some  of  the  tory  leaders  for  the 
share  tiiey  had  taken  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  their  conduct  was 
visited,  in  the  opinion  of  a  ctili  latge  and  powerful  party,  with  unne- 
cessary rigour.  Inflammatory  papers  were  circnhited  to  a  great  extent 
against  the  new  monarch ;  various  parts  of  the  country  were  agitated 
by  tumults;  and,  ant>n<:th,  a1>out  tlie  middle  of  September,  in  1715, 
the  rarl  of  Mar  proclaimed  the  pretender  as  James  III.  at  Castletown 
in  Scotland.  He  soon  collected  an  arniv  of  ten  tliousand  men*  and  an 
insurrection  followed  in  Northumberland,  under  the  earl  of  Derwent- 
water;  but  that  nobleman  was  compelled,  in  the  early  part  of  Novem- 
ber, to  surrender,  with  many  of  his  partisans.  On  the  same  day  a 
bloody,  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought  at  Sheriifmoor,  between  Mar 
and  the  duke  of  Argyle.  On  the  25tli  of  December,  the  pretender 
landed  at  Peterhead ;  but  he  displayed  so  little  judgment,  his  plans 
were  so  ill  arranged,  and  the  insurrection  in  his  favour  met  with  such  • 
laint  support  from  the  English  Jacobites,  that,  in  the  February  follow* 
iog,  he  found  it  prudent  to  re-embark  for  France.  A  terrible  scene  of 
blood  and  vengeance  ensued ;  the  meaner  throng  of  prisoners  sufi^red 
without  exciting  much  sympathy ;  but  on  the  condemnation  of  the 
Lords  Derwentwater,  Nairne,  and  Nithsdale,  with  many  otln  r  noble- 
men, a  universal  sentiment  of  compassion  prevailed.  To  his  eternal 
honour,  Duncan  Forbes,  then  advocate-depute,  though  he  and  hb  fa- 
mily had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  ^ertions  to  put  down  the 
pretender,  refuse  d  to  go  into  England  to  act  as  public  prosecutor  of  the 
Scots  rebels,  taken  in  arms  in  that  country.  Nor  did  he  content  him* 
self  with  barely  declining  a  task  which  most  other  men  would  have 
eagerly  undertaken  as  the  high  road  to  advancement :  he  even  com- 
posed and  transmitted,  to  Sir  Robert  \Val[)ole,  an  energetic  memorial 
against  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  treating  the  rebels  as  the  mtnistiy 
were  about  to  do.  In  consequence  of  divero  petitions  presented  to  the 
house  of  peers,  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  by  a  nuyority  of  five 
voices,  that  the  house  should  address  the  throne  to  reprieve  such  of  the 
coiKk  inned  lords  as  really  deserved  mercy.  But  the  king  haughtily 
answered,  that  on  this  and  all  other  occasions  he  would  do  what  he 
thought  most  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  the  safety  of 
the  people. 

In  1716,  the  disaffection  to  the  bouse  of  Brunswicic  induced  its 
stauncli  adherents,  the  whigs,  who  were  in  office,  to  propose  the  fa- 
mous septennial  act,  by  which  a  power  was  assumed,  not  merely  of 
increasing  the  duration  of  future  parliaments,  but  even  of  prolonging 
the  existence  of  that  assembly  by  which  it  was  enacted ;  ^o  that,  al- 
though  only  elected  by  the  nation  fbr  three  years,  it  conferred  on  it- 
self the  power  of  sitting  for  seven.  This  iniquitous  and  totally  inde- 
feasible  bill,  afler  a  long  and  violent  struggle^  was  passed,  and  of  couise 
received  the  royal  assent. 

In  1717,  the  king  and  his  rainistns  were  exceedingly  unpopular. 
Oaken-boughs  worn  on  the  29th  ot  May,  and  white  roses  on  the  10th 
of  June,  the  birth-day  of  the  pretender,  were  the  badges  of  the  disaf- 
fected. Oxford,  and  especially  the  uniTersity,  was  the  ibcos  of  disloy- 
alty ;  and  it  was  deemed  expedi^t  to  send  a  military  force  there,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  seditious  or  treasonable  attempts.  Cambridge 
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being  more  complaisant,  received  a  royal  present  of  books ;  and  Dr 
Tiapp  wrote  the  following  epigram  on  the  occasion 

Our  royal  master  saw,  with  heedi'ul  eyesi 

Tbe  wants  <if  his  two  univenities : 

Troops  he  to  Oxford  sent,  as  knowing  why 

That  leanted  body  wanted  loyalty j 

But  boolu  to  Ganbtidge  gave,  as  well  dbeenlng 

How  that  right  loyal  body  wanted  learning. 

Sir  WiUiam  Browne  thus  retorted,  as  it  was  said,  impromptn 

The  king  to  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  hors^ 
For  torio3  know  no  argament  but  force; 

With  cqm!  rriTe,  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent. 
For  wbigs  allow  no  force  but  argument. 

• 

In  this  year,  the  king  being  desirous  of  visiting  Hanover,  appointed 

«  committee  of  the  privy  counml  to  consider  in  what  manner  it  might. 

be  most  adviseable  to  settle  the  reg^ency  in  the  event  of  his  detcrniining 
to  spend  some  part  of  the  year  in  Hanover.  The  ministers  gave  their 
opinion  with  great  freedom  against  the  journey,  but  declared  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  majesty  persisting  in  his  intentions,  no  other  person 
could  he  proposed  for  the  regency  than  the  prince  of  Wales.  The 
appointment  was  accordingly  made;  and  the  prince  acquired  so  much 
popularity  by  his  administration  as  regent,  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
his  father  towards  him  on  his  return.  He  is  even  said  to  have  medi- 
tated a  scheme  for  the  exclusion  of  his  heir-apparent  irom  the  suc- 
cession. 

Li  1718,  a  plan  was  formed  to  assassinate  the  king  by  a  political 
fimatic^  named  James  Shepherd,  a  youth  under  nineteen  years  of  age. 

He  had  imbibed  from  childhood  the  highest  principles  of  monarchical 

right ;  and,  regarding  George  the  First  as  an  usurper,  he  had  coolly  re- 
solved to  put  him  to  death.  On  the  24th  of  January  he  wrote  to  one 
Leake,  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  that  he  was  certain,  if  the  reigning 
prince  were  removed,  the  true  king — meaning  the  pretender — might  be 
restored  without  bloodshed.  He  offered  to  invite  his  majesty  home ; 
and  on  his  arrival,  promised  to  smite  the  usurper  in  his  palace.  He 
owned  the  chance  of  his  suffering  a  cruel  death,  and  that  he  might  the 
better  support  it,  desired  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament  daily  until  he 
mriilp  tlic  attempt.  Leake,  much  alarmed,  carried  the  letter  to  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  Shepherd  wa--=  apprehended.  He  gloried  in  iiis  design, 
and  said  it  had  been  three  years  in  his  contemplation.  On  his  trial  he 
disdained  to  make  any  defence,  but  owned  l&e  truth  of  the  charge,  and 
declared  he  died  a  willing  martyr  to  his  principles.  At  the  place  of 
execution  he  wa^  publicly  absolved  by  Arnc,  a  nonjuring  priest,  and 
died  with  great  firmness.  His  political  fanaticism  seems  to  have 
amounted  so  clearly  to  positive  insanity,  that  a  cell  in  a  madhouse 
would  have  been  much  more  proper  for  him  than  a  halter  at  Tyburn. 

Few  circumstances  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First  were  more  re- 
markable than  the  formation  and  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  bubble.  On 
the  7th  of  April,  1720,  an  act  was  passed,  investing  the  South  Sea  com- 
pany with  power  to  take  in,  by  purchase  aTid  subscription,  hotli  the  re- 
deemable and  unredcetnahit  tloi)ts  ot'tlit;  nation  fn  tin  amoaul  cfthirty- 
thrce  millions,  ul  such  rates  as  should  bu  settiud  butwocn  the  company 
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and  tlie  retpeetive  proprielon.  In  Tetarn,  the  eoimpAny  oonseated  dial 
the  interest  on  their  original  capital  of  nine  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  as  wnll  as  the  interest  on  the  public  (U  bt,  should  aftor  Diid- 
summer,  1727,  be  reduced  to  four  per  ctnt.,  anil  1)'^  redeeniablc  by  par- 
liament. Exclusive  of  this  reducliou,  the  coiupuuy  wore  to  pay  into  the 
exchequer  four  yeara  and  a  half  purchase  of  all  the  long  and  short  an- 
nuities that  should  be  sobtcribed,  and  one  year's  purchase  of  such  long 
annuities  as  should  not  be  subscribed^  amounting  to  seven  millions 
sterling:  for  raising  which  sum  tlicy  were  empowered  to  open  books  of 
subscription,  to  grant  redet  niuble  annuities,  and  to  convert  the  money 
so  raiseil  into  additional  stock.  The  dangers  of  the  project  t-oou  ap- 
peared ;  a  wild  spirit  of  speculation  seized  the  whole  nation ;  the  suc- 
cessive subscriptions  filled  with  amaxing  rapidity,  and  the  directors  de- 
clared  a  dividend  of  thirty  per  cent,  for  Christmas,  1720,  and  fifty 
per  cent,  for  the  next  twelve  years.  The  transfer  price  of  stock  rose  in 
a  very  short  time  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  thousand ;  so  that 
those  who  were  in  tlie  secret  of  tlie  plot  were  enabled  to  rt  alize  vast  for- 
tunes betbre  tiie  bubble  burst  lu  a  few  months  tiie  stock  leli  with 
greater  rapidity  than  it  had  risen,  and  the  victims,  awaking  from  their 
golden  dreams,  found  themselves  reduced  to  a  deplorable  state  of  die* 
tress  and  ruin.  The  ktng>  being  ia  Germany  when  the  catastrophe 
happened,  was  sent  for  express,  to  discuss  with  hi^  ministers  the  menns 
of  quelling  the  disturbances  it  had  occasioned,  and  of  re-tori  ng  public 
credit,  which  it  had  almost  destroyed.  A  committee  of  ihc  house  of 
commons  proceeded  with  great  diligence  to  investigate  this  disastrous 
affair,  which  was  styled  in  the  report,  a  train  of  the  deepest  villany  and 
fraud  hell  ever  contrived  for  the  ruin  of  any  nation.  It  appeared  that 
a  great  number  of  the  parliamentary  supporters  of  the  bill  had  been 
bribed  by  its  unprincipled  i)rojectors,  and  tin;  jnoiits  of  the  company 
were  found  to  amount  to  thirteen  millions.  Some  of  the  guilty  parties 
were  heavily  mulcted,  and  many  judicious  steps  were  taken  to  relieve 
their  dupes;  but  the  public  credit  bad  sustained  an  iiyury  which  it  did 
not  recover  for  many  years.  It  h  curious  that  France  had  but  just  re- 
covered from  the  effect  of  a  similar  misfortune,  in  the  rise  and  foil  of  the 
Mississippi  company,  projected  by  tfie  famous  Law. 

In  1722,  the  parli/.ans  of  tin;  pK  it  iHler  began  once  nifjre  to  bestir 
themselves  in  his  favour)  on  the  supposition,  doubtless,  that  the  i^hock 
produced  by  the  fiulure  of  the  South  Sea  project  would  be  fhvourable 
to  their  designs.  The  measures  of  government,  however,  were  at  once 
so  judicious  and  prompt,  that  the  conspiracy  was  crushed  in  embryo. 
Several  noblemen  were  arrested  on  suspicion  ;  Bi^luip  Atterbury  was 
exiled  for  life ;  but  only  one  per.-on,  Christopher  Layer,  a  barrister  of 
the  Temple,  sutiered  capital  puukshment.  He  was  convicted  of  high- 
treasmii  in  enlisting  men  for  the  service  of  the  pretender.  At  this  pe- 
riod a  very  disgraceful  tax  of  £100,000  was  levied  on  the  estates  of 
Roman  catholics. 

In  May,  172.5,  George  L  revived  the  ancient  order  of  the  Bath,  which 
had  lain  tUjrmant  ssinee  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  In  .Tannarv,  172^ 
the  king  encountered  a  violent  slotm  at  sea  on  his  return  fr^»ni  his  yearly 
visit  to  Hanover;  he  was  in  great  danger  for  two  days, and  landed  with 
extreme  difficulty  at  Rye  in  Sussex.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a 
stronger  proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  clectorute  than  the  alacrity  he 
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displayed  io  hastening  to  bis  beloved  country  tiie  momeut  he  could  do- 
mA  hiiDMlf  fiNMn  the  burthen  of  public  buaineoe.  Theee  vwita  natnially 
excited  discontent  in  England,  and  produced  aeveral  tatirieal  eftiaioDS 

against  the  monarch,  his  ministers,  and  his  mistresses ;  among  which 

was  a  poem  entitled  '  The  Regency/  written  by  iSamuel,  brother  of  the 
celebrated  John  Wesley.  Of  this  production — -which  appears  to  have 
obtained  more  notice  than  it  deserved — the  IbUowmg  is  a  specimen : — 

As  soon  as  the  ^ind  it  came  fairly  about, 

That  kept  thu  kiog  in,  and  his  enutaies  out, 

He  detennlned  no  longer  confinoment  to  bear, 

And  thns  to  the  dutcho?s  his  mind  did  declare  : 

Quoth  he,  '  My  dear  Kknny,  I've  been  tired  a  long  while 

With  liviog  oliMiiro  ia  this  poor  Utde  id«; 

And  now  Spain  and  Pretender  hare  no  more  miaos  to  apwngy 

I'm  resolved  to  go  home  and  live  like  a  king.* 

The  dutcbess,  in  reply,  approves  of  the  monarch's  intentions ;  and  alter 
ludicrously  dc'^cribing  the  regency  by  whioh  the  iLiDgdom  was  to  bie 
gjovemed  during  his  absence^  she  says, 

*  On  the  whole,  T\l  be  hanged,  if  all  over  the  realm 

There  are  thirteen  such  fools  to  be  put  to  the  helm; 
So  for  this  time  be  easy,  nor  have  jealous  thought. 
They  hav'nt  sense  to  sell  you,  nor  are  worth  being  boqglkt.* 
* 'Tis  fur  that,'  quoth  the  kint:,  in  very  bad  French, 

♦  1  chuL-f  ihuia  tor  ray  regents,  and  you  for  my  wench; 
An  i  111  iiht  r,  I'm  sure,  will  my  trust  6*OTbetnyf 

For  the  devil  won't  take  you  if  I  turn  jou  away.* 

Notiritbstanding  the  danger  which  had  atCeoded  liif  return  fl^m  Ger* 

many  in  1726,  in  the  following  summer*  althoogh  now  an  old  man,  the 
king  determined  on  visiting  his  electorate.  He  accordingly  embarked 
at  GreeTuvich  on  the  3d  of  Jnne,  and  landed  in  Holland  on  the  7th.  In 
the  progress  of  his  journey  he  wa?  attacked  with  a  kind  of  letharsric  pa- 
ralysis, which  he  foresaw  would  be  speedily  mortal,  and  exclaimed  to 
his  atteodanty  I  am  a  dead  man  T  But  his  desire  to  reach  his  electoral 
capital  was  so  great,  that  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  on  to  Osnap 
burg.  Haying  lost  all  sense  and  motion  on  his  arrival  at  that  place,  hU 
further  profrre<'s  was  impossible,  and  he  died  on  the  11th  of  June,  1727, 
in  the  sixty-eiglitli  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  He 
was  buried  at  Hanover  ou  the  3d  of  the  iblluwiug  September. 

"  The  person  of  the  kii^,'*  says  Walpole,  <*  is  as  perfect  in  my  me- 
mory aa  if  I  saw  him  but  yesterday :  it  was  that  of  an  elderly  man,  ra- 
ther  pale,  and  exactly  Hke  his  pictures  and  coins — not  tall — of  an  aspect 
rather  good  than  nnf^ii<?t — with  a  dark  tie  wii^,  a  plain  coat,  waistcoat, 
breeches  of  snuff'-coloureti  cioth,  with  stockings  of  the  same  coiour,  and 
a  blue  riband  over  all."  His  own  grand>daughter,  the  princess  of  Ba- 
reuth,  in  her  <  M emoirea,'  chaneteriaes  hmi  as  a  very  stupid  man,  with 
great  airs  of  wisdom.  He  had  no  gmerosity,  she  says,  but  ibr  his  flh 
vonrites  and  the  mistresses  by  whom  he  let  himself  be  governed ;  be 
spoke  little,  and  took  no  pleasure  iti  hrarinf^  nny  thing  but  niaiseries ; 
since  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  she  adds,  he  had  also  be- 
come insupportably  haughty  and  imperious.  In  his  old  age  the  king 
was  guilty  of  the  wicke^eas  and  folly  of  taking  an  additional  mistress. 
TUs  perMO  waa  Anne  Brett,  eldest  daughter,  1^  her  second  husband, 
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■of  the  repudUtted  wife  of  the  earl  of  Maeetoifieldy  the  nnnatonl  motlier 

of  Savage  the  poet    We  learn  from  Walpole  that  Mim  Brett  was  rety 

handsome,  but  dark  enough,  by  her  eyes,  complexion,  and  hair,  for  a 
Spanish  beauty,  and  that  a  coronet  was  to  have  rewarded  her  compli- 
ance, had  not  the  king  died  before  it  could  be  granted.  He  appears  to 
have  entertained  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  political  integrity  of  his  cour- 
tien  BDd  the  honerty  of  his  housebold.  He  langbed  at  the  eomplaiolB 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  againtt  die  HaDoyeriana  for  selling  places ;  and 
would  not  believe  that  the  custom  was  not  sanctioned  by  his  English 
advisers  and  attendants.  Soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  this  country,  a 
favourite  cook  whom  he  iiad  brought  from  Hanover,  grew  melancholy, 
and  wanted  to  return  home.  The  king  having  inquired  why  he  wished 
to  quit  his  householdt  the  fellow  replied,  **  I  have  long  senred  your  ma- 
jesty honestly^  not  suffering  any  thing  to  be  emliezzled  in  your  Icitchen, 
but  here,  the  dishes  no  sooner  come  from  your  table,  than  one  steals  a 
fow  l,  another  a  pi}.',  a  third  a  joint  of  meat,  a  fourth  a  pie,  nnd  so  on, 
till  the  whole  is  gone  ;  and  I  cannot  bear  to  see  your  majesty  so  injured  I" 
The  king  laughing  heaitily,  said,  "  My  revenues  here  enable  me  to  bear 
tiiese  things ;  and,  to  reconcile  you  to  your  place,  do  you  steal  like  the 
rest,  and  mind  you  take  enough  1"  The  cook  followed  this  adTioe»  and 
soon  became  a  very  expert  and  flourishing  thief. 

About  a  year  before  the  king's  own  death,  that  of  his  unfortunate 
consort,  the  princess  of  Zell,  took  place ;  and  her  royal  husband  most 
iniquitously  caused  her  will,  together  with  tliat  of  her  father,  the  duke 
of  Zell»  to  be  burned,  in  order,  as  it  was  believed,  to  deprive  his  own 
son»  the  prince  of  Wales,  of  some  important  bequests.  Walpole  de* 
dares,  that  lie  had  this  fact  from  Queen  Caroline.  A  female  fortune- 
teller liad  warned  George  the  First  to  take  care  of  his  wife,  as  he  would 
not  survive  her  a  yt'ar,  and  the  king  gave  such  credit  to  tlie  prediction, 
that  on  the  eve  of  his  last  departure  to  the  continent,  he  took  leave  of 
Jhls  aon  and  the  princess  of  Wales  with  tears,  telling  tliem  thai  he  shouhl 
never  see  them  more.  It  was  certainly  his  own  &te  that  melted  him, 
says  Walpole,  not  the  thought  of  quitting  for  ever  two  persons  he  hated. 
He  did  his  son  the  justice  to  say,  "  II  est  fongueux,  mais  il  a  de  I'hon- 
neur;"  but  for  Caroline,  lie  termed  her,  to  his  confidants,  *'  Cette  dia- 
blesse,  madame  la  priucessel"  About  the  same  period,  m  a  tcuder 
mood,  he  promised  the  dntcbess  of  Kendal,  that  if  she  survived  him,  and 
it  were  possible  for  the  departed  to  return  to  this  worid,  he  would  make 
her  a  visit.  The  dutchess  on  bis  death  so  much  expected  the  accom- 
plishment of  til  is  engagement,  that  a  large  raven,  or  some  black  fowl, 
flying  into  one  ot  the  windows  of  her  villa  at  isie^\<ii  th,  she  was  per- 
suaded it  was  the  soul  oi  iier  depurted  monarch  so  accoutred,  and  re- 
ceived and  treated  it  with  great  respect  and  tenderness* 

Geoige  the  First  evidently  possessed  no  taste  either  for  literature  or 
science.  He  had,  however,  a  really  German  ear  for  music,  and  warmly 
patronized  Handel.  His  military  talents  appear  to  have  V>e(  n  respect- 
able ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  managed  his  electorate  btlore  he  be- 
came king  of  England,  was  highly  creditable  to  his  judgment  Tolaiid 
aays,  in  a  pamphlet  published  about  the  year  1705,  .**  I  need  give  no 
more  particular  proof  of  his  firugality  in  laying  out  the  public  money, 
than  that  all  the  expenses  of  his  court,  as  to  eating,  drinkuag,  fire, 
candles,  and  the  like,  are  duly  paid  every  Saturday  night ;  the  officers 
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of  h»  army  reeeive  their  pay  every  month,  and  all  the  civil  list  are 
cleared  every  half  year*"  He  was  greatly  annoyed,  however,  by  the 
want  of  confidence  in  his  economy  displayed  by  his  British  subjects,  la* 
menting  to  his  private  friends  that  he  had  left  his  electorate  to  become 
a  begging  king ;  and  adding,  that  he  thought  it  very  hard  to  be  con- 
stantly opposed  in  his  application  for  supplies,  which  it  was  hi)»  intention 
to  employ  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  .  - 

The  ▼ariOBs  treaties  In  which  he  engaged  are  so  numerous  and  iin« 
mteresting,  that  it  would  be  needlessly  trespassing  on  tin  reader's  pa- 
tience to  detail  the  whole  of  them.  The  chief  objects  of  his  foreign 
policy  seem  to  have  been  the  enlargement  of  his  electoral  dominions, 
and  the  counteraction  of  attempts  threatened,  or  made,  by  continental 
powers  in  Ikrour  of  the  pretender.  The  struggles  of  political  parties 
during  this  reiga  are  amply  detailed  in  onr  memoirs  of  the  party-ieadera 
of  the  period. 

S^m»  ifxt'bttitk  CiitjDarlir  Stuart. 

SOaiV  A.  IK  168&— DIED  A.  D.  1706* 

The  parents  of  this  unfortunate  prince  were  James  TI.,  and  Maria 
D*E«tp,  'lister  to  Francis,  duke  of  Modena,  who  were  united  in  1673 
The  bride  was  then  only  in  her  titteenth  year,  by  no  means  beautiful, 
and  so  poor,  that  the  king  of  France  paid  her  marriage-portion.  For 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  her  marriage  she  had  no  children ;  hut,  on 
the  10th  of  June,  1688,  she  was  delivered  of  a  son.  The  birth  of  a 
prince  of  Wales  excited  an  extraordinary  ferment  in  tiie  nation :  the 
catholics  [rloried  in  the  event,  but  the  majority  of  the  protestants 
broadly  iuaiimated  that  tlir  [u  ett  ridtd  heir-apparent  was  not  the  queen's 
child.  One  party  asserted  that  she  had  never  been  pregnant ;  a  second 
insisted  that  she  had  miscarried ;  and  .a  third  allowed  that  she'had  horn 
a  son*  but  contended  that  the  royal  infant  had  died  soon  after  its  birth. 
The  story  of  the  supposititious  birth  of  the  son  of  James  II.  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  utterly  destitute  of  foundation.  On  the  15lh 
oi  October,  tiie  young  prince  was  christened  James  Frederick  Edward. 
On  account  of  the  gloomy  aspect  of  affairs  in  this  country,  the  queen 
withdrMr  with  him  to  Fnmce  early  in  Ae  following  month ;  and  befiwe 
the  year  closed,  his  lather  had  ceased  to  be.  a  reigning  king. 

The  exiled  monarch  died  at  St  Germains  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1701.  Just  before  his  dissolution  took  place,  ho  conjnrcd  the  young 
prince,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  "never  to  liart(  i  his  salvation  for  a 
crown,  or  to  let  any  worldly  views  wean  him  Irom  his  attachment  to 
the  holy  catholic  faith."  In  pursuance  of  a  pledge  which  Louis  XIV. 
bad  given  the-  expiring  monarch,  James  Frederick  was,  immediately 
after  his  father's  demise,  acknowledged  king  of  England  by  the  French 
court.  The  pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  did  him 
the  same  empty  honour ;  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  procure  his  rcstor-  - 
ation.  In  England  acts  of  attainder  were  passed  against  him,  and  also 
against  his  mother,  who,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  £50,(K)0  as 
a  compositioii  for  the  unpaid  balance  of  her  dowry,  by  means  a  suit 
m  chancery. 
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The  aeto  of  altainder  were  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  ab- 
juring the  pretender,  and  declaring  William  IIL  to  be  rightful  king  of 
these  realms ;  aeainst  the  passino;  of  which,  however,  several  Dirmhers, 
iu  both  houses,  sokiiinly  and  veht  niriiily  [notcstcd.  Durinj[?  tli(  reign 
of  Queen  Aoneiy  the  Jacobite  party  in  tiie  country  iucreasjcd,  as  well 
w  pditioal  inflacnce  at  niflBibers,  especially  after  the  change  of  edmiii* 
ittralion  and  of  principlea  m  1710.  It  is  highly  probeUa^  that  had 
AoDe  possessed  the  power  of  p^^mptorily  noasinatiDg  her  saeoassor, 
James  Frederick  ^vouhi  have  ascended  the  throne  on  her  domisp.  In 
1706  he  sent  uvt  r  an  agent,  named  Hooke,  to  confer  with  his  adher- 
cntB  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  they^  in  return,  despiUched  a  Cap- 
tain Stratton  as  their  representative  to  his  lit^  ootirt  at  St  Germaios. 
At  ^  time,  ahbongh  his  IHends*  the  tories^  **  were  Ibr  keeping  quiet 
diniii^  the  queen  s  life,"  the  Scotch  Jacobites  evkaeed  a  strong  inclion* 
tion  to  rise  in  Ids  behalf,  and  an  insurrertion  would  probably  have 
taken  place,  had  not  .Sti  atton  failed  in  obtaining  any  assurance  of  help 
from  Louis,  whose  anus  were  then  fully  employed  by  the  forces  under 
Marlborough.  In  1707  Jaoobittsm  was  openly  professed  in  all  the 
chief  cities  in  Scotland*  and  the  rejoicings  in  Edinburgh  on  James 
Frederick's  birth>day  were  as  open  and  general  as  thougli  he  had  been 
seated  on  the  throne.  In  1708  the  French  king  secretly  fitted  out  an 
expedition  against  Scotland  at  Dunkirk.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
writes  to  the  Princess  Ursini,  under  date  the  4th  March,  1708  :  "  The 
king  of  England  is  to  set  out  ou  the  9tii,  and  to  embariv  at  Dunkirk 
far  Scotland  on  the  lOtb.  The  king  gives  him  6000  men.  The  Seoteh 
lads  have  written  repeatedly  that  they  will  receive  him.  If  God  blesses 
tiiis  entei^nise  it  will  make  a  gr^  decision,  and  perhaps  peace.  If  you 
have  any  saints  in  Spain,  let  them  pray  for  its  sueeo<s."  Under  date 
the  25th  of  March,  she  again  writes,  "  The  expedition  to  Scotland  in- 
terests all  the  world.  Every  one  here  was  full  of  cxMisteruaiion  aJt  the 
delay,  and  is  rqeieed  a«  the  kmg  of  Eoglaiid's  saaUng."  The  ezpnU. 
tiooy  however,  as  related  in  our  intvodnetory  historical  chapter*  was  com* 
pelled  to  return  to  Fkanee  without  having  landed  a  single  soldier  in 
Scotland.  Shortly  afterwards  the  chevalier  joined  the  French  army 
in  Flanders,  and  appeared  in  anns  against  those  whose  allegiance  he 
claimed  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde. 

Humbled  by  defeat,  Louis  at  length  offered  to  acknowledge  Queen 
Anne  as  rigfatAil  sovereign  of  these  kingdom^  and  no  longer  to  aflbrd 
the  chevalier  an  asylum  in  France.  No  pacification,  however,  was 
et)eeted,  and  James  Frederick  still  continued  to  reside  at  St  Germains. 
In  Scotland,  he  had  lo«5t  none  of  his  adherents;  and  they  continued  to 
display  their  sentitm  ut^  in  his  favour  with  an  audacity  which  appears, 
at  that  tiuie,  to  have  b«eu  by  no  means  remarkable.  In  1711  the 
dotoheas  of  Gordon  sent  a  medalliClB  portrait  of  him  to  the  iacnhy  of 
advocates  at  Edinbuigh ;  and,  on  a  discussion  taking  place  as  to  the 
propriety  <tf  receiving)  it,  the  meeting  decided  by  a  large  majority,—. 
sixty-three  against  twelve, — that  the  dutch(>«s  should  ho  thanked,  in  the 
warmest  terms,  for  having  presented  them  with  a  medal  of  their  so- 
vereign lord  the  king."  Soon  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  French 
minister  at  the  Hague  declared  that  hb  sovereign  would  no  longer 
countenance  the  chevalier,  or  any  of  his  adherents;  and  wheD>  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  James  Frederick  posted  to  VenailteB,  **  he 
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wished,**  flays  Mttdame  de  MaiBtenOD,  "  to  set  out,  as  sooo  as  he  had 

heard  the  accident,  and  our  queen  of  England  had  the  courage  to  as- 
sent  to  his  plan."  Loui:^,  however,  not  only  rt  fnsefl  to  sco  him,  but 
requested  that  he  would  immediately  quit  the  I'rench  territories.  I 
aui  surprised,"  added  he,  "  at  the  chevalier'ti  return  to  my  domiuioiis, 
knowing,  as  he  does,  my  engagements  with  the  house  of  Hanover,  and 
that  I  luive  ahready  acLnowleidged  George  the  First." 

The  chevalier  appears  to  hare  indulged  a  sanguine  hope  that  he 
should  have  succeeded  Queen  Anne;  but  notmthstanding  several  meet- 
ings were  held  for  the  purpcjse  of  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  set- 
tlement, and  of  conferring  on  her  majesty  tlie  right  ot  a|ip(jirjtirjg  a 
successor, — and  altliougii  be  possessed  a  number  of  powerful  irieuds  in 
thiscoontry,—4iothingdeclaive  was  effected  on  his  behalf  and  his  caose 
was  ruined  as  OMMsh  hgr  the  dissensions  of  the  tories  as  by  the  skiUul 
and  enei^etic  measures  of  the  elector  of  Hanover's  whig  supporters. 
On  the  day  before  the  arrival  of  George  I.  at  Greenwich,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  offering  a  reward  of  £100, OdU  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  pretender,  ou  the  event  ui  las  laiiduig  iu  this  country.  Soon  after- 
wards, James  Fkederiekseut  copies  of  a  spirited  declaration  of  his  right* 
to  most  of  the  English  nobility.  Th^  documents  being  dated  at 
Piombidres»  in  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  latter  re- 
ceived a  remonstrance  from  England  for  harbouring  the  personal  enemy 
of  the  king.  The  duke  replied  with  civility,  but  atill  permitted  dtd 
chevalier  to  reside  in  Lorraine. 

The  zeal  of  the  Scotch  Jacobites,  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  prince,  was 
materially  increased  by  their  antipathy  to  the  reigning  monareh ;  and 
at  length,  early  in  September,  1715,  he  was  proclaimed  king  at  Castle- 
town, and  Iiis  standard  set  up  by  the  earl  of  Mar.  A  large  body  of 
his  adherents  speedily  assembled ;  many  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  a 
large  portion  of  Scotland,  were  decidedly  in  his  favour ;  he  was  opeiily 
proclaimed  in  Cornwall ;  and  at  Oxford  he  was  so  popular,  tiiut  a. 
eollegian  thete  thus  addressed  one  a£  his  friends  in  London "  Wo 
fear  nothing,  but  drink  King  James's  health  daily."'  The  Seoii^** 
Bays  Bolingbroke,  who  at  that  time  was  the  chevalier's  secretary  of 
state,  "  had  \onrr  pressed  him  to  come  amongst  them,  and  had  sent 
frequent  messages  to  quicken  his  departure,  some  of  which  were  de- 
livered in  terms  more  zealous  than  respectful." 

At  length  on  the  9dd  of  Deoenher,  1715^  he  arrived  at  Peterhead, 
in  the  north  of  Sootlandy  **  when,"  says  Bolingbroke,  there  remained 
■o  hope  of  a  commotum  in  his  favour  amoi^  the  EngliAt  and  many  of 
the  Scots  began  to  ^row  oool  in  his  cause.  No  prospect  of  sucopsa 
<»>uld  t  rig ci<xe  him  in  this  expedition,  but  it  was  become  necessary  for 
his  reputation.  The  Scotch  reproached  him  for  his  delay,  and  the 
Fmdi  were  eatremely  eager  to  hnve  him  gone."  From  Peterhead  he 
proceeded  apparently  at  his  leisure  with  a  few  adherents,  who^  as  well 
ashtnwelf,  were  disgnised  as  naval  offioers,  through  Newburgh  and  Aber- 
deen to  Fetteresso,  where  he  was  met  by  about  thirty  noblemen,  in- 
cluding the  earl  of  Mar,  and  a  small  party  of  horse.  Having  issued  a 
declaration,  he  sent  copies  of  it  all  over  Scotland,  and  many  of  the 
cousLituted  authorities  thought  proper  to  publiiiii  it  in  obedience  to  iiis 
Olden*  On  the  2d  of  January  he  quitted  Fetteresso,  and  on  the  5th 
made  his  entry  into  Dundee.   He  tfaien  issued  several  prodamatioas^  by 
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one  of  which  he  appoiated  his  ooronatioD  to  take  place  on  the  2dd  of 
January,  and  called  a  grand  council,  to  whom  he  dtlivered  the  follow- 
ing speech  : — "  I  am  now,  on  your  repeated  invitation,  come  amongst 
you.  No  other  argument  need  be  used  of  the  great  confidence  I  place 
in  your  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  which  X  entirely  rely  on.  I  believe 
you  are  convinced  of  my  intentions  to  restore  the  ancient  laws  and  lib* 
erties  of  this  kingdom;  if  not»  I  am  still  ready  to  confirm  to  you  the 
assurance  of  doing  all  you  can  require  therein.  The  great  discourage- 
ments which  presented  were  not  sufficient  to  deter  nie  from  placing 
myself  at  the  head  of  my  faithful  subjects,  who  were  in  arnxs  ior  me ; 
and  whatever  may  ensue,  I  shall  leave  them  no  reason  for  complaint^ 
that  I  have  not  done  the  utmost  they  could  expect  firom  me.  Let  those 
who  forget  their  duty,  and  are  n^ligent  of  their  own  good,  be  answer- 
able for  the  worst  that  may  happen.  For  me  it  will  be  no  new  thing 
if  I  am  unfortunate.  My  whole  life,  even  from  my  cradle,  ha?*  sho^n 
a  constant  series  ot  mistortunt's ;  and  I  am  prepared — if  so  it  please 
God — to  suffer  the  threats  of  my  enemies  and  yours.  The  preparations 
against  us  will,  I  hope,  quicken  your  resolutions,  and  convince  othen, 
mna  whom  I  have  promises,  that  it  is  now  no  time  to  disqpnte  what  they 
have  to  do.  But  if  they  are  mindful  of  their  own  safety,  it  will  be  my 
great  comfort  tluit  I  have  done  all  that  could  be  expected  from  me.  I 
recommend  to  you  wliat  is  neces^arj'  to  bo  done  in  the  present  con- 
juncture, and,  next  to  God,  rely  on  your  counsel  and  resolution." 

This  address  produced  a  flash  of  enthusiasm  in  the  council,  which, 
liowever,  reflection  speedily  extinguished;  and  b^bre  the  meeting  broke 
up  it  was  determined  the  ent^prise  should  be  abandoned,  as  being  ut- 
terly hopeless.  Hut  it  was  necessary,  for  the  chevalier's  safety,  that 
the  people  should  not  become  acquainted  with  the  results  of  tluMr  lead- 
ers* deliberations,  until  the  chevalier  had  eti'ucted  a  retreat.  Prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  Perth,  against  the  approaching  royal  army, 
were  therefore  made ;  some  villages  in  the  outskirts  were  even  burnt* 
on  the  ostensible  motive  that  a  besieging  force  might  occupy  them  to 
tlic  imminent  danger  of  the  town;  and  expresses  were  sent  out  to  hurry 
in  all  the  expected  reinforcements.  It  appears,  that  although  without 
money,  food,  or  arms,  the  chevalier  wished  to  maintain  Perth,  or  even 
to  hazard  a  battle.  "  The  enemy,"  says  the  earl  of  Mar,  "  was  more 
than  eight  thousand  strong,  and  we  had  but  two  thousand  five  hundred 
that  could  be  relied  on;  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  winter;  were 
without  fuel,  and  the  town  was  utterly  indefensible.  We  therefore  re-' 
tired  to  Montrose,  where  there  is  a  good  harbour.  It  was  now  repre- 
sented to  the  chevalier,  that  as  he  had  no  immediate  hope  of  succi  --s, 
he  owed  it  to  ius  people  to  provide  for  his  safety,  by  retiring  beyond 
sea.  It  was  hard  to  bring  him  to  think  of  this,  though  the  enemy  was 
in  full  march  towards  us,  and  our  only  chance  was  to  retreat  among 
the  mountains ;  besides,  that  while  he  was  with  us,  the  danger  to  all 
parties  was  increased,  owing  to  their  eagerness  to  seize  his  person.  At 
length  he  consented,  though  with  great  unwilliognraS)  and  I  dare  say 
no  consent  lie  ever  gave  was  so  uneasy  to  him." 

After  having  forwarded  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  king's  general, 
a  considerable  sum  for  the  relief  of  those  whose  property  hwl  been 
destroyed  in  the  burnt  vUiages  near  Perth,  he  directed  that  nearly  all 
the  remainder  of  bis  money  should  be  distributed  among  his  adherents^ 
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reserving  little  or  nothing  for  himseii.  Fearing  some  obstruction  to 
bis  departure*  he  ordered  his  horses  and  guard  to  be  drawn  up  in  firont 
of  the  house  where  he  lodged,  as  though  he  intended  to  proceed  on  the 
march  with  his  forces.  He  then  slipped  out  at  the  back  door,  and  hav* 
ing  reached  the  water-side  undiscovered,  embarked  with  those  whom 
he  had  selected  as  the  companions  of  his  flight,  on  hoard  a  small  ves- 
sel, which  had  been  destined  to  carry  a  gentleman  un  au  embassy  to 
some  fiireign  court  After  a  Toyage  of  five  days*  although  nine  men- 
of-war  were  cruizing  off  the  coast  to  prevent  his  escape,  he  arrived^  On 
the  8th  of  February,  in  safety  at  Gravelines. 

"  The  chevalier,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  was  not  above  six  weeks  in  his 
expedition.  On  his  return  to  St  Germain^,  the  French  government 
wished  bmi  to  repair  to  his  old  asylum  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine  be- 
ibie  he  had  time  to  refose  it.  Bat  nothing  wss  meant  by  this  but  to 
get  him  out  of  France  iraraediatdy*  I  found  him  in  no  diqiosition  to 
make  such  haste,  for  he  had  a  mind  to  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  and  wished  to  have  a  private  meeting  with  the  regent.  Tliis 
was  refused  ;  and  the  chevalier  at  length  declared  that  he  would  in- 
stantly set  out  fur  Lorraine.  His  trunks  were  packed,  his  chaise  was 
ordered  to  be  ready  at  five  that  afternoon,  and  I  sent  word  to  P&ris 
that  he  was  gone.  At  our  interview  he  affected  much  cordiality  to- 
wards me,  and  no  Italian  ever  embraced  the  man  he  was  going  to  stab 
with  a  greater  show  of  affection  and  confidence.  Instead  of  taking 
post  for  Lorraine,  he  went  to  the  little  house  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
where  his  female  ministers  resided ;  and  there  he  continued  lurking  for 
several  days,  pleasing  himself  widi  the  air  of  mystery  and  business, 
while  the  only  real  business  which  he  should  have  had  at  that  time  lay 
neglected.  The  Thursday  following,  the  duke  of  Ormond  brought  me 
a  scrap  of  paper  in  the  chevalier's  liandwriting,  and  dated  on  the 
Tuesday,  to  make  me  believe  it  was  written  on  the  road,  and  sent  back 
to  his  grace.  I  he  kingly  laconic  stylo  of  the  paper  was,  that  he  had 
no  further  occasion  for  my  services,  accompanied  by  an  order  to  deliver 
.Bp  all  the  papers  in  my  office  to  Ormond,  all  which  might  have  been 
contatned  in  a  moderate  nzed  letternaue.  Had  I  literally  complied 
with  the  order,  the  duke  would  have  seen,  from  his  private  letters,  how 
meaTdy  the  chevalier  thought  of  his  capacity ;  but  I  returned  these 
papers  privately." 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  his  recent  attempt  in  Scotland,  the 
dievalier  still  poi^l^d  a  great  number  of  well-wishers  on  both  sides 
of  the  Tweed.  Oxford  was  still  eminently  disloyal,  white  nwes,  the 
avowed  symptom  of  Jacobitism  being  openly  worn  there  on  JameA 
Frederick's  hirth-day.  Having  been  compelled  at  the  instanee  orGpor<re 
L  to  retire  from  Avignon,  which  he  had  for  some  time  mado  iiis  place 
of  residence,  the  chevalier  crossed  the  Alps,  and  repaired  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  cordiaJn^  by  the  pope.  In  1718-19, 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  prime  minister  of  Spain,  sent  him  a  pressing  invi- 
tation to  visit  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  emissaries  of  the  fin^ish 
government  watched  him  so  closely,  that  in  ordrr  to  effect  a  secret 
retreat  from  Italy,  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem. 
The  Spanish  court  received  him  in  a  most  gratifying  manner,  and  a 
powefnd  amuunent  was  prepared  at  Cadis  ibr  the  invasion  of  England ; 
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but  the  expedition  was  as  decidedly  unsuccessful  as  that  which  had  been 
got  up  for  biin  by  tbe  Freoch  king  in  1708. 

Meanwhile  a  treaty  of  marriage  had  been  eonduded  with  Clementina 
Maria,  a  daughter  of  Prince  Sobieski,  eldest  son  of  John,  king  of  Po- 
land. The  princess,  to  the  deep  dishonour  of  all  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  transaction,  was  seized  while  passing  through  Tyrol  in  her  jour- 
ney towards  Kome,  at  the  instigation,  it  is  said,  of  the  British  minister 
at  VieaiUL  After  having  been  kept  a  cloee  ptiBoner  for  aome  time  at 
Inspruck,  early  in  May^  1719,  she  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  page  to 
Bologna,  where  she  was  married  to  James  Frederick  by  proxy.  So 
eager  did  she  feel  to  behold  her  husband,  who  was  still  in  Spain,  that 
she  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  proceeding  at  uik  i  to  Madrid. 
The  chevalier  soon  ai'terwards  returned,  and,  in  commemoration  of  iter 
eecape,  caoMd  a  medal  to  be  ttmck,  bearing  her  portrait,  and  the  legend, 
*  Clementina,  Qoeen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,*  on  one  sidq, 
and  on  the  other  a  female  figure  in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  horses  at 
full  speed,  with  the  words,  '  Fortunam  causamqne  sequor,'  and  under- 
neath, *  Deceptis  custodilius,  1719.'  The  chevalier  expected  a  vast  for- 
tune with  his  wife,  but  lie  only  received  a  portion  out  of  the  Sobieski 
estate,  which*  on  account  of  its  previooi  enenmbranoei^  was  very  little 
value.  He  had  two  children  by  the  prinoeie-^harles  Edward,  and 
Henry  Benedict. 

In  1720,  liis  avowed  friend,  the  king  of  Swedrn,  entered  into  a  so- 
lemn engagement  with  George  I.  to  render  the  elii  v.Uit  r  no  assistaiic  e  . 
and  in  the  following  yeai-  died  Clement  XI.  whose  tavour  and  protection 
ho  had  for  a  long  time  enjoyed*  The  expiring  pontiff  warmly  recoiB<- 
mended  the  exiled  prince  to  the  good  offices  of  hia  aucoeaaor  in  the  pa- 
pal chair. 

In  1722,  the  chevalier  sent  to  this  country  a  dr  r  laration  of  his  rights, 
which  was  voted  a  scandalous  libel  b^'  parliameni,  and  ordered  to  be 
publicly  burnt  at  the  exchange.  For  several  years  afterwards  James 
Frederick  and  hb  personal  aSierenta  amused  themselTes  by  forming  H> 
sionary  schemes  for  hIa  restoration,  but  at  length  he  became  indolent, 
and  apparently  iiopeless.  He  took  no  part  in  the  romantic  expedition 
of  his  son  in  1745.  "  By  the  aid  of  God,"  said  the  young  pretender 
to  his  t;itlu  r,  when  preparing  to  depart  for  Scotland,  **  i  trust  I  sliall 
soon  be  able  to  lay  tiiree  crowns  at  your  feet,"  Be  careful,  niy  dear 
boy,"  replied  the  chevalier,  for  I  would  not  lose  you  for  all  the  crowns 
m  the  world." 

During  the  remainder  of  his  long  life  he  resided  at  Rome,  under  the 

protection  of  the  pope,  but  neither  honoured  nor  beloved.  He  lived  to 
be  pitied  by  the  house  of  Hannvor,  and  almost  forgotten  by  the  chil- 
dren ot  those  of  his  party  who  would  willingly  have  died  for  his  bene- 
fit The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  Keysler's  notice  of  James  Fre- 
derick, published  in  1756.  The  figure  made  by  the  pretender  is  in 
every  way  mean  and  unbecoming.  The  pope  has  issued  an  order  that 
all  his  subjects  should  style  him  king  of  Fnfilr.nd  ;  Init  the  Italians  make 
a  jest  of  this,  for  they  term  him  '  The  local  king,  or  king  herty  while  the 
real  possessor  is  styled  *  The  king  therei  that  is,  in  England.  He  has 
an  annual  income  of  12,000  scudi,  or  crowns,  from  the  pope,  and  though 
he  may  receive  as  much  from  hia  adherents  in  England^  it  is  for  from 
enabling  him  to  keep  up  the  state  of  a  sovereign  prince.   He  is  very 
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food  of  seeitig  his  image  stnick  in  medals ;  and  if  kingd^ns  were  to  be 
obtained  by  tears— which  he  shed  pl«itifidly  at  the  miscarriage  of  his 
attempts  in  Scotland — he  would  have  found  the  medallists  work  enougli. 
Not  to  mention  the  former  medals,  the  oik-  at  present  in  hand  shows 
that  his  life  is  not  very  thick  set  with  great  actions,  for  it  rolates  to  the 
birth  of  his  eldest  son,  and  represents  the  busts  of  the  pretender  and  his 
lady>  wttii  tUs  legend,  <  Jacob.  HI.  R.  Gkm^Hoa  R.'  On  the  reverse  is 
a  Uuiy  with  a  cfaiUd  on  ber  left  arm,  leaning  on  a  pillar  as  the  emblem 
of  constancy,  and  with  her  right  hand  pointing  to  a  globe  on  which  is 
seen  England,  Scotlantl,  and  Ireland,  the  legend  '  Providentia  obstetriac,' 
and  below,  '  Carlo  Princ  Valliae,  nat.  die  ultima  A.  1720.'  The  pre- 
tender generally  appears  abroad  with  three  coaches,  and  iiia  liousehohi 
consists  of  about  forty  persons.  He  lately  assumed  some  authority  at 
the  opera  by  calling  '  Encore/  when  a  song  that  pleased  him  was  per- 
formed, but  it  was  not  until  after  a  long  pause  that  his  order  was  obey- 
ed. He  never  before  affected  the  least  power.  At  his  coning  into  an 
assembly  no  English  protestant  rises  up,  and  even  the  Roman  catholics 
pay  him  the  compliment  in  a  very  superficial  manner.  His  pusillani- 
mity, and  tiie  licentiousness  of  his  amours,  iiave  lessened  him  in  every 
body!8  esteem.  His  lady  is  too  pale  and  thin  to  be  thought  handsome ; 
her  frequent  miscatnages  have  brought  her  very  low,  so  that  she  sel- 
dom stirs  abroad  unless  to  visit  a  convent.  She  allows  her  servants  no 
gold  or  silver  lace  on  their  liveries,  and  this  proceeds  from  what  is  call- 
ed her  piety ;  but  it  is  partly  owing  to  her  ill  health,  and  partly  to  the 
jealousy,  inconstancy,  and  other  ill  qualities  of  her  husband ;  and  one 
of  these  provocations  affected  her  so  much)  that  she  witlidrew  into  a 
convent,  whilst  the  pretender,  to  be  more  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  amours, 
went  to  Bologna.  But  the  pope  disapproved  of  their  separate  house- 
holds, and  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Rome  and  be  reconciled  to  his 
lady,  discontinued  his  pension.  Yet  the  reconciliation  was  merely  for- 
mal ;  he  pursnrs  his  vices  ns  much  as  ever,  and  she  can  never  entertain 
a  cordial  attection  lor  iiiiu  agaiu.  Mr  S — ,  who  aliects  to  be  an  antiquary, 
narrowly  watches  the  pretender  and  his  adherents,  being  retained  lot 
that  purpose  by  the  British  ministry.  A  few  years  since.  Cardinal  Al-> 
beroni,  to  save  the  pretender's  charges,  proposed  that  the  palace  Alia 
Langhart\  should  be  assif^nr-d  for  his  residence.  This  house  lies  in  the. 
suburbs,  and  in  a  private  place,  and  has  a  large  garden  with  a  pa^sa^je 
to  the  city  walls,  so  tliat  the  pretender'^  iiriends  might  have  visited  him 
with  more  privacy,  and  he  himsdf  be  absent  without  its  being  known  in 
Rome.  This  change  was  objected  to  on  the  part  of  England  by  Mr 
S — ,  and  did  not  take  place;  but  a  new  wing  was  built  to  the  preten* 
der's  old  mansion,  he  having  represented  it  as  too  small  for  him." 

For  five  years  before  his  death,  James  Frederick  was  too  infirm  to 
leave  his  room.  He  lost  his  wife  on  the  18th  of  January,  1765,  and 
his  own  deatJi  took  place  on  the  12th  day  of  the  same  montii  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  His  remains  were  interred  with  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence. 

Some  interesting  observations  occur  with  regard  to  the  chevalier's 
character  in  Bolingbroke's  letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham,  from  ^vhich 
the  following  are  extracts.  "The  chevalier's  education  renders  liim  in- 
hfiitely  less  fit  tlian  his  uncle,  and,  at  least,  as  unfit  as  his  iuilier,  tu  be 
king  of  England ;  add  to  this,  that  there  is  no  resource  in  his  under- 
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•tancKng.  He  ip  a  fliave  to  the  weakest  projndices ;  the  rod  hangs  like  fha 

sword  of  Damocles  over  his  head,  and  ho  iiumbles  bcForc  his  modwrand 
the  priest."—"  His  religion  is  not  founded  on  the  love  of  virtue  and  the 
detestation  of  vicr  ;  the  spring  of  his  whole  conduct  is  fear — fear  of  the 
horns  of  the  li*  vil  and  ot  the  Hamcs  oi'  hell.  He  has  all  the  superstition 
of  a  Capuchin,  but  noue  of  the  religion  of  a  prince." — "  When  the 
drangfat  of  a  daehiratioii  to  be  eirculated  id  Great  Britain — that  dated 
at  Commercgr— was  to  be  settled^  bis  real  character  was  IbHy  deTeloped. 
He  took  exception  against  the  passages  in  which  the  sectrrity  of  the 
protestant  rimrch  was  promised.  Hf  said  he  could  not  in  conscience 
make  such  a  promise,  and  asked  warndy  why  the  torieswere  so  anxious 
to  have  him  if  they  expected  those  things  tirora  him  wiitch  his  religion 
did  not  allow.  I  left  tfie  draughts  with  him  that  he  raigbt  amend  them, 
and,  though  I  cannot  altsolntely  prove  it,  I  firmly  believe  that  be  sent 
tbem  to  the  queen  to  be  eorrected  by  her  confessor.  Qneen-  Anne  was 
callrcl,  in  the  original,  *  his  sister,  of  blessed  and  glorious  memory;'  in 
that  which  he  published,  *  bles«ipd*  was  left  out.  When  her  death  was 
mentioned,  the  original  said,  '  wiien  it  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take 
her  to  himself/  this  was  erased,  and  the  following  words  inserted,  '  when 
it  pleased  God  to  put  a  period  to  her  life.*  He  also  refused  to  allow 
the  term  of  *  blessed  martyr*  to  be  affiled  to  Charles." 

Horace  Walpole  thus  spoke  of  James  Frederick  in  1752;  "  The  Che~ 
valier  de  St  George  is  tall,  meagre,  and  melancholy  in  his  aspect:  en- 
thusiasm and  disappointment  have  stamped  a  solemnity  on  his  ])erson, 
which  rather  creates  pity  than  respect.  He  t»eem8  the  piiantoui  which  ' 
good  nature,  divested  of  reflection,  conjures  up,  when  we  think  on  the 
misfortunes,  without  the  demerits  of  Charles  I.  Without  the  particular 
features  of  any  Stuart,  the  chevalier  has  the  strong  lines  and  fatality  of 
air  peculiar  to  them  all.  He  never  gave  the  world  very  favourable  im- 
pressions ot  liini ;  in  Scotland  his  behaviour  wa.s  far  from  heroic.  At 
Kome — where  to  be  a  good  Roman  catholic  it  ib  by  no  means  necessary 
to  be  very  religious — they  have  lltde  esteem  for  bim :  but  it  was  Ua  ill 
treatment  of  the  Princess  Sobieski,  hia  wife,  that  originally  disgusted  the 
pq»l  court.  She,  who  to  zeal  for  popery  had  united  all  its  policy, — 
who  was  lively,  insinuating,  agreeable,  and  enterpri.-^ing, — was  fervently 
supported  by  that  court  when  she  could  no  longer  endure  the  mortifica- 
tions that  were  oftercd  to  her  by  Hay  and  his  wife,  the  titular  countess 
of  Inverness,  to  whom  the  chevalier  had  entirely  resigned  himself.  The 
pretender  retired  to  Bologna,  but  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  ikvourites 
before  he  could  re-establish  himself  at  Rome.  The  most  apparent  merit 
of  the  chevalier  s  court  is  the  great  regularity  of  his  finances  and  the 
economy  of  his  exchequer.  His  income,  before  the  rebellion,  was  about 
£23,000  a  year,  arising  ehlefly  from  pensions  from  the  pope  and  from 
Spain,  from  contributious  trom  England,  and  some  irregular  donations 
from  other  courts ;  yet  his  payments  were  not  only  most  exact,  bat  he 
bad  saved  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  was  squandered  on  the  unfor- 
tunate attempt  in  Scotland.  Besides  the  loss  of  a  crown,  to  which  he 
thought  he  had  a  just  title;  besides  a  stries  of  disappointments  from  his 
birtli  ;  besides  that  mortifying  rotation  oi  friends  to  which  his  situation 
has  coustaniiy  exposed  him,  he  has,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  seen 
Us  own  little  court  and  his  parental  afl'cctions  torn  to  pieces,  and  tor- 
tured by  the  seeds  of  fection,  sown  by  that  master-hand  of  sedition,  the 
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faiuous  Boliugbt  uke,  -who  insiouated  into  their  councils  a  project  for  tiie 
chevalier'*  resignlDg  his  pretensions  to  bis  eldest  son  as  more  likely  to 
nonrattste  the  affections  of  the  English  to  his  femily.  The  lather  and 
the  ancient  Jacobites  never  could  be  induced  to  relish  this  scheme ;  tlie 

boy  and  his  adherents  embraced  it  as  eagerly  as  if  the  fatht  r  had  really 
had  a  crown  to  resign.  Slender  as  their  cabinet  was,  tiiese  parties 
divided  it." 

In  opposition  to  BoUngbroke,  the  earl  of  Mar,  a  devoted  adhereut  to 
the  Stuarts,  describes  the  chevalier  as  having  possessed  all  the  groat 
and  good  cfualities  that  are  necessary  lor  making  a  people  eveiy  way 

happy  ;*'  and  Lesley,  a  non-jurinp:  divine,  whom  the  prince  entertained 
in  his  household  for  the  purpose  of  ofticiatini^  to  the  protestants  in  the 
taiuily,  decliircs  that  he  was  magnauimoa»»|  tolerant,  and  devout;  cour- 
teous, sensible,  and  diligent* 

Boav  A.i>.  1626. — ^MED  A.i>.  1712. 

Richard  Csomwill,  eldest  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  lord-protector 

of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was  born  at 

Huntingdon,  October  4th,  1626.  His  early  grammar  education  was 
coniplott  d  at  Felsted  in  Elssex,  under  the  inspection  of  his  grandfather, 
Sir  jaiii(;s  Bourchier,  who  resided  at  that  plaee.  In  his  twenty-first 
year  he  wa^i  admitted  lo  the  bociety  of  Liiicuhi's-lnu,  Itut  iiis  time  was 
passed  rather  in  the  character  of  a  country  gentleman  than  of  advilian* 
Upon  the  advancement  of  bis  father's  fortunes  he  obtained  a  marriage 
with  Dorothy,  eldest  daughter  of  Ridutfd  Major,  Esq.  of  Hurdey  in 
Hampshire,  with  whom  he  received  a  considerable  dowry.  He  appears 
to  have  lived  in  retirement  till  his  father  was  made  proteetm,  Ijciug 
uianife&tly  di^cpiaiiiicd  for  those  stormy  scenes  in  wliich  his  tatiicr  took 
JO  active  a  part,  as  well  as  disfaidined  to  engage  in  ihm*  Rural  sports 
and  eouatiy  pleasures,  with  the  peaceful  ei^oynientB  of  domestic  lifi^  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  his  chief  occupations,  while  his  father  was  settling  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  He  is  reported  to  have  interceded  for  the  life 
of  the  condemned  monarch.  After  peace  and  public  order  were 
restored,  Richard  allowed  himself  to  be  returned  member  of  parliament 
for  Monmouth  and  Southampton,  In  1655  he  was  made  first  lord  of 
trade  and  navigation.  His  &ther  was  too  wise  and  able  a  governor  to 
have  advanced  him  to  this  important  station  unless  he  had  perceived  in 
him  some  qualities  that  eminently  fitted  him  for  thu  duties  of  his  office, 
lor  nf-vpr  M  as  the  government  of  Great  Hritain  more  effieit'ntly  eondnct- 
ed,  both  ui  its  dome&tic  and  foreign  departments,  than  during  the  pro- 
tectorate. 

In  the  pariiament  which  was  summoned  in  August,  1656,  Richaid 
Cromwell  was  returned  member  for  the  university  of  Cambridge  and 

for  the  county  of  Hants.    The  year  following  Kiehard  had  a  very  , 
narrow  escape  for  his  life.    The  parliament  were  admitted  to  the 
ban(|uetting-house  to  pay  tlieir  ret>peets  to  the  protector.  A  large  num- 
ber were  crowding  the  6tuii-casc,  when  it  gave  way,  and  precipitated 
them  into  the  hall  beneath.   Richard  had  several  of  his  bones  broken; 
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but  being  young  and  of  a  vigorous  constitution  he  speedily  recovered. 
In  July  of  the  same  year  the  chancellorship  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge being  vacant,  by  the  resignation  of  the  protector,  Richard  was 
elected  to  succeed  him ;  and  to  manifest  still  &Ttber  the  respect  felt  by 
the  whole  university  for  Cromwell,  his  son  was  created  master  of  arts. 
The  death  of  the  protector  followed  the  year  after,  when  Richard  was  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age.  Hb  father  is  ^aid  to  have  nominated 
him  on  his  deatli-bed  as  his  successor,  but  this  is  not  quite  certain.  The 
cottocil,  however,  sent  to  him  upon  the  death  of  his  father  requesting 
him  to  accept  the  style  and  title  of  protector.  For  a  short  time  every 
nppearance  was  favourable  to  the  stability  of  his  power.  Some  writers 
liav<>  insinuated  that  he  was  a  man  of  weak  abilities.  The  greater  pro- 
bability is,  tliat  such  writers  were  men  of  strong  prejudices;  for  those 
who  have  condemned  the  father  for  aiming.at  the  supreme  power  are  the 
wry  persons  who  reproach  his  son  for  resigning  it.  Richard  does  not 
appear  to  have  manifested  any  deficiency  of  talent  during  the  short  time 
that  he  held  the  reins  of  government,  but  rather  to  have  conducted  him- 
self prudently  and  discreetly ;  but  he  was  not  a  spirit  to  ride  the  storm, 
and  Ibreseeing  that  a  dominion  which  had  been  purchased  at  such  an 
expense  of  blood,  could  not  be  maiutaiued  without  a  renewal  of  ibraier 
scenes  of  strife  and  Uoodshed,  both  wisely  and  benevolently  preferred 
the  abandonment  of  honour  and  power.  It  was  a  hard  task  for  Oliver 
himself  to  control  the  army,  it  was  thr  refore  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
civilian,  and  one  of  pacific  habits,  would  ever  attempt  it,  or  would  ever 
succeed  in  his  attempt.  The  republicans  were  no  doubt  the  first  plot- 
ters against  the  new  protector,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  soon  found  that 
all  their  schemes  were  countermined,  and  that  instead  of  a  protector 
tiiey  must  submit  to  the  restoration  of  the  old  dynasty.  Ri<^ard  was 
induced  to  dissolve  his  parliament,  then  call  a  new  one,  give  up  the 
great  seal,  quit  Whitehall,  and  finally  to  send  in  to  the  parliament  bis 
resignation.  Upon  this  a  schedule  of  his  debts,  principally  incurred  for 
his  father's  funeral,  was  made  out,  and  it  was  promised  they  should  be 
defrayed,  together  with  a  handsome  subsistence  for  himself  and  fiunily. 
•The  expediency  of  his  abdication,  to  prevent  another  bloody  contention^ 
is  shown  by  the  issue  of  afiTairs.  Those  veiy  persons  who  had  been  the 
agents  of  accomplishing  the  abdication,  could  not  finally  attain  their 
more  rduotr  ends;  for  they  involved  the  nation  in  an  unconditional 
surrender  to  one  of  the  most  worthless  creatures  that  ever  sat  upon  a 
throne,  and  precipitated  themselves  into  utter  ruin  and  perpetual  disper- 
sion. Chief-Justice  Hale  strenuously  pressed  for  the  requisite  condi- 
tions, but  was  overborne ;  and  so  all  things  lapsed  into  even  a  wome 
state  than  they  had  been  in  before  the  civil  war.  Richard,  however, 
deserved  his  country's  thariks  for  the  quiet  abandonment  of  a  power 
which  he  might  have  made  a  severe  scourge  to  many.  That  he  wanted 
not  firmness  and  ability  was  evinced  by  his  debating  a  whole  oigbt,  al- 
most alone,  against  the  whole  council  of  ofiicers.  But  he  had  other 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  prevented  him  from  ahowing  his  firm- 
ness at  the  expense  of  another  civil  war. 

Wlien  Richard  observed  the  temper  of  the  restored  monarch  and 
bis  advisers,  he  very  wisely  withdrt^w  to  Paris,  wliere  he  if?  said  to  have 
lived  in  disguise  and  unobserved.  Upon  a  rumour  of  war  between 
France  and  England,  he  prudently  removed  to  Genevai  from  whence^ 
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when  the  alarm  subsided,  he  returned  into  France,  and,  with  rvcep- 
tion  of  another  short  interval  of  residence  at  Geneva,  contimit  d  thrre 
till  the  year  1680.  By  this  time  the  unpopularity  of  the  restored  family 
made  him  bold,  and  induced  him  to  hope  that  be  might  enjoy  safety  in 
hi»  native  oonntiyi  He  therefore  returned,  and  took  up  his  residence 
twelve  miles  from  London,  at  Cheshunt  in  Hertfordshire.'  He  assumed 
the  name  of  Ricliard  Clark,  Esq.,  and  was  unknown  except  to  a  few 
chosen  friends.  His  last  days  were  grievously  imbittered  by  domestic 
afHictions,  and  by  the  undutiiulness  of  two  of  his  daughters.  In  1705 
he  lost  his  only  son,  Oliver,  by  death.  This  event  entitled  him  to  a  life 
estate  in  the  manor  of  Hursley,  which  being  a  part  of  his  wife's  jointure 
had  descended  to  his  son  Oliver  in  his  mother's  right  Upon  the  death 
of  his  son  the  old  gentleman  sent  his  youngest  daughter  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  estate.  Having  done  this,  she  confederated  with  her  other 
sisters  to  deprive  their  father  of  his  interest  in  it,  bv  alleging  that  he  was 
superannuated.  Thus,  regardless  of  the  duties  ot  filial  affection,  and 
even  of  the  dictates  of  common  humanity >  they  proposed  to  allow  their 
&ther  no  control  over  the  estate,  but  merely  a  small  annuity.  This 
base  purpose  was  rendered  still  more  detestable  by  the  ^emplaiy  con- 
duct he  had  always  maintained  towards  his  children.  His  cx>nscious- 
iK  ss  of  liavin'j  always  treated  them  with  parental  fondness  was  Ms  sup- 
jjort  in  this,  iieavy  affliction.  He  was  determined  not  to  submit  to  such 
treatment  from  his  children  in  his  last  days,  when  he  might  justly  have 
expected  from  them  fkr  other  conduct  Although  be  was  now  in  his 
eightieth  year,  he  manifested  sufficient  vigour  and  resolution  of  mind  to 
resist  the  confederacy  of  his  children,  and  in  consequence  instituted  a 
suit  at  law  against  them.  The  trial  terminated  in  his  favour,  and  in  the 
marked  and  public  disgrace  to  wiacii  his  daughters  were  reduced  by  t!ie 
decision  of  the  court.  Richard  Cromwell  continued  to  enjoy  good 
health  and  his  recovered  estate  six  years  after  this  period.  He  died 
July  13th,  1713,  at  Cheshunt,  Hertlbrdihire,  and  Is  reported  to  have 
been  able  to  gallop  his  horse  for  several  miles  together  till  within  a 
short  time  of  his  death.  His  remain"  M  ere  removed  with  miirli  funeral 
pomp  to  the  church  of  Hursley,  where  they  were  deposited  in  the  chan- 
cel near  those  of  his  wife. 

Boair  A.  D.  166S^nuto  a.  d.  1696. 

The  subject  of  tlie  present  memoir  was  the  second  SOU  of  Sir  John 
Berkeley,  and  Christian,  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Piccard,  and  widow 
of  Henry,  Lord  Kensington.  Sir  John  had  ever  shown  himsdf  the 
constant  and  loyal  adherent  of  Charles  I.,  and  afterwards  became  the  no 
l<"ss  faithful  follower  of  the  apparently  ruined  fortunes  of  his  son  when 
in  exile.  Cliarles  II.,  in  t  riii^ideration  of  his  many  eminent  services, 
rai^'d  him  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton, 
by  letters  patent,  dated  at  Brussels  on  the  19th  of  May,  1658.  Charles, 
the  eldest  son,  entered  into  the  sea  service,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the 
small-pox.  On  his  decease  the  title  devolved  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent memoir.    After  having  been  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  on 
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the  I4th  of  April,  IGBo,  he  was  rapidly  promoted  from  tbenro  to  be 
oajitiiin  of  the  Charles  frigate.  He  proceeded  immediately  alterwjirdf 
u])  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  hu  return  received  two  commiHicmi  for 
differeot  ahipa  suisoetBively,  the  MonC^ue  and  the  Edgar,  and  was  ap- 
noinCed  to  act  as  rear-admiral  of  the  fleet  under  the  orders  of  Lord 
r)artmouth.  The  honourable  manner  in  which  ho  filled  the  station  last 
roentionrd  raised  him  as  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  new  sovereign  as 
he  had  been  in  that  of  his  former  ma&ter.  He  wa^  made  rear-admiral 
of  tlie  red,  and  served  in  that  capacity  under  Admiral  Herbert*  after- 
wards eari  of  Torrington*  After  his  return  to  port  he  strock  liis  flag» 
and  did  not  aocept  of  any  subsequent  command  tiU  the  year  1693,  when» 
having  in  the  interim  been  progressively  promoted  to  the  ranks  of  vice- 
ndmlral  of  the  blue  and  or"  the  red  squadrons,  in  the  month  of  July, 
1693,  on  the  decense  of  Sir  John  Asliby,  his  lordeiiiip  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  uud  hoisted  hin  iiag  accordingly  on  board  the  V^ictory,  a 
first  rate. 

Though  the  naral  operations  of  tliis  summer  were  extremely  unftirta- 
nati ,  no  blame  was  erer  attached  to  Lord  Berkeley.  Even  on  the  sig- 
nal failure  of  the  expedition  sent  Qut  under  his  orders  for  the  attack  of 
Bre^t,  the  public  indignation  was  transferred  from  his  lordship  to  those 
who  had  so  impotently  and  unadvisedly  contrived  the  expedition.  He 
died  on  the  d7th  of  Febmaiy,  1696,  being  then  only  in  his  thirty-fourth 
year.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  admiral  or  the  fleet,  colonel  oi 
marines,  groom  of  tlie  stole  to  his  royal  highness  Prince  George,  and 
first  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber. 


Wttnxji,  Mnxon  Cap^l. 

MBD  A.  D.  16fNk 

Hf.nry  Capel,  second  son  of  Arthur,  first  Lord  Capel,  and  brother 
of  Arthur,  first  earl  of  Essex,  who  was  implicated  with  Sydney  and 
Ilusjjeil,  and  xvhoqe  existence  was  so  mysteriously  terminated  in  the 
tower,  was  bom  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  the  services  which  his  family  had 
performed  in  the  cause  of  royalty  obtained  for  him  the  favour  of  the 
restored  sovereign.  He  was  appointed  a  privy-councillor,  and  in  1(>79 
plae(Ml  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty.  He  pursued  a  moderate  course 
in  the  hou.se  of  comniouii  at  firbt,  but  ultimately  became  a  vigorous 
champion  of  the  popular  cause,  and  seconded  the  motion  of  Ixird 
Russell  for  the  bill  of  exclusion. 

He  supported  the  revolution,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  seat  in  the 
privy-council,  and,  in  1692,  with  the  honours  of  the  poerage  under  the 
title  of  Baron  CnyfA  of  Tewksbury.  In  1()93,  Lord  Capel,  Sir  Cyril 
Wyehe,  and  Wuitani  Duncombe,  were  appointed  lords-justices  of  Ire- 
land ;  Capel's  whig  {irincijples,  however,  coalesced  but  ill  with  those  of 
his  two  subordinates,  and  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  recall  tiie  oom-> 
mission,  and  to  appoint  Lord  Capel  head  of  the  government  in  Ireland. 
In  this  ehnractcr  he  ventured  to  convoke  the  parliament,  and  succeeded 
in  executing  the  king's  instructions;  he  procured  the  confirniation  of  the 
act  of  settlement,  and  the  aunulixng  oi  liic  bills  of  attainder  passed  in 
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the  prpteinU'd  }»ailiniiiei)t  of  Janios.  Hp  had  even  the  address  fo  pro- 
cure a  subsidy  of  £160,000.  We  have  already,  in  our  opening  sketch, 
adverted  to  his  disputes  with  his  ambitious  and  intriguing  chancellory 

Sir  Charles  Porter. 

Lord  Capel's  administration  was  terminated  by  his  death»  on  the  26th 
of  May,  1696.  Burnett  and  Oldmixoti,  though  whig-j,  arcn?^  Capcl 
of  unnecessary  rigour  and  severity  iu  his  administi  atirui ;  and  the  tory 
historians,  Ralph  and  Smollett,  speak  in  still  bitterer  terms  of  him. 

BOaN  A.  D.  1640« — ^DIBD  A.  s.  1702. 

Robert  Spenckr,  second  earl  of  Sunderland,  was  the  only  son  of 
Heurj  ,  third  Lord  Spencer,  who  was  advanced  to  the  earldom  by 
Charles  I.,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Newbury.  Hb  mother  was  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Sidney»  earl  of  Leicester,  better  known  as  the  Saeharissa  of 

Waller. 

His  early  educaiion  was  carefully  conducted ;  and  before  entering 
into  public  life,  he  enjoyed  the  aiivantage  of  several  yeai*s  of  foreign 
imvel.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed  ambassador-ex* 
traordinaly  to  the  court  of  Madrid  in  1671,  and,  in  the  autnmn  of  the 
ibllowlng  year,  went  to  Pari4  in  the  same  character.  In  1678  he  was 
one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  for  the  treaty  of  Cologne,  and,  on  the  %7th 
of  May,  1674,  was  sworn  of  the  privy-council. 

He  held  no  specific  appointment  during  the  next  four  years ;  but,  in 
July,  1678,  he  was  again  sent  ambassador-extraordinary  to  Louis  XIV., 
and,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  was  intrusted  with  the  arrangement  of  those 
in&mous  pecuniary  transactions  into  which  Charles  secretly  entered  at 
this  time  with  the  French  monarch.  Whatever  the  nature  of  his  mis- 
sion was,  he  acquitted  himself  in  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter, and,  on  his  return,  in  the  succeeding  year,  was  appointed  principal 
secretary  of  state  iu  the  room  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson.  Rapin  says 
that  Sunderland  gave  WilUAmson  £6,5St5  to  induce  him  to  resign.  He 
now  ooUesoed  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  dutchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, in  their  endeavours-  to  oust  Danby,  and  place  Essex  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury.  They  succeeded  in  their  scheme,  and  also  got 
Shaflesbury  appointed  president  of  the  newly  modelled  privy-council. 

Essex,  Halifax,  Sunderland,  Shaftesbury,  and  Temple,  now  formed 
the  king's  especial  cabinet;  but  the  bill  of  exclusion  dissolved  this  junto. 
Sunderland  voted  for  it  not  only  against  his  master's  mind,  but  his 
express  command,"  and  the  king  indignantly  dismissed  him  from  his 
secretaryship.  He  contrived,  however,  to  get  restored  to  his  post  in 
January,  1682;  and,  notwithstanding  his  former  vote,  and  the  repeated 
efforts  wincli  he  was  known  to  have  made  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  the 
duke  of  York,  and  prejudice  his  interests  generally  witli  the  nation, 
yet,  on  the  accession  of  the  new  king,  he  was  not  only  retained  in  of- 
fice, but  rose  high  In  Iftvour  at  the  very  moment  that  his  fell  and  dis- 
grace were  considered  inevitable.  In  accomplishing  his  ambitious  views, 
the  earl  had  in  fact  sacrificed  !iis  conscience  by  a  formtd  nhjnration  of 
the  protestant  faith,  under  circumstances  which  ielt  almost  no  doubt  as 
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to  the  UDWorthioesa  of  his  motiTes.  It  has  been  alleged  that  Simder- 
land  ,was  penuoood  both  by  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  king  of 

France,  in  1686,  and  that  the  fact  was  well-known  to  James  hinuelH 
Tliere  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  support  this  allegation,  for  the  pas- 
sage on  which  it  is  founded  in  *  Macpherson's  State  Papers,'  will  be  found 
on  examination  to  be  not  an  extract  from  James's  private  journal,  as  it 
has  been  represented,  bnt  ft  Btatement  made  by  the  anonymous  com- 
piler of  James's  life  on  his  ovo  authority.  Neither  is  the  weged  trans- 
action  with  Monmouth  any  better  supported.  In  the  same  papers  there 
is  an  account  of  Ralph  Sheldon  iuforraing  James  in  tho  presence  of 
Sunderland  himself,  that  he  (Shr  Idon)  was  directed  by  Monmouth  to 
ac(piaint  the  king  that  Lord  Sunderland  had  prouiii*ed  "  to  meet  him," 
ill  order  to  join  the  insurrection.  The  anecdote,  besides  being  ex- 
tremely improbable  in  itself  rests  only  on  the  testimony  of  the  anony- 
mous writer  aJready  referred  to»  and  is  unsupported  by  any  reference 
to  the  king's  own  memoirs. 

In  February  1685,  Spencer  succeeded  Halifax  in  office  of  president 
of  tlie  council,  while  he  still  retained  that  of  secretary  of  state.  His 
negotiations  with  the  party  of  the  prince  oi  Orange  at  last  became  evi- 
dent to  tiie  whole  court,  and  the  catholic  party  clamoured  loudly  for  his 
dismissal.  Yet,  on  the  arrival  of  William,  Sunderland  fled  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  he  was  specially  excepted  from  the  acts  of  indenmity  and 
free  pardon,  whicli  the  new  sovereign  promulgated  in  1690  and  1092. 
It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  account  tor  the  marvellous  facility  with 
which  the  earl  at  last  replaced  himself  in  the  admnmtratiou  of  this 
country.  Buroet  declares  that  "  he  gained  an  ascendant  over  William, 
-and  had  more  credit  with  him  than  any  Englbbman  ever  had."  He 
was  not,  indeed,  brought  forward  in  any  specific  office  in  the  state,  but 
he  was  virtually  the  prime  minister,  for  the  king  gave  himself  up  to  his 
advice,  until  he  found  that  the  nation  would  no  longer  bear  the  approach 
of  such  a  man  to  the  royal  ear.  He  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  clamour 
raised  against  his  favourite  by  all  parties,  and  allowed  the  carl  to  retire 
into  pi  iv  u  y,  at  bis  seat  in  Norlfaamptonshiroi  where  he  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1702. 

Lord  Sunderland,"  says  Burnet,  "  was  a  man  of  a  clear  and  a 
ready  apprehension,  and  a  quick  decision  in  business.  lie  had  too 
much  heat,"  he  adds,  "  both  of  imagination  and  passion,  and  was  apt 
to  speak  very  freely  both  of  persons  ami  things.  His  own  notions  were 
always  good,  but  he  was  a  man  of  great  expense,  and,  in  order  to  the 
supporting  of  himsdi^  he  went  into  the  prevailing  counsels  at  court ; 
and  he  changed  sides  oflen,  with  little  regard  either  to  religion  or  to 
the  interests  of  his  country.*' 

BOBN  A.n.  1650. — ^OIBD  A.D.  1702 

This  eccentric  but  gallant  naval  officer  was  descended  from  a  cood 
family  in  tbi  nounty  of  Salop,  that  had  sacrificed  its  property  to  its 
loyalty  (iuriug  the  civil  wars.  He  was  born  about  the  year  IG50,  at 
Cotton-hill,  near  Shrewsbury.    His  fether,  Colonel  John  Benbow,  dy- 
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ing  when  his  son  was  yet  a  boy,  and  leaving  no  property  for  ihjB  youth*)* 

support,  the  lad  was  apprenticed,  by  some  humane  frleiid.s,  to  a  mer- 
chant-captain. He  conducted  himself  so  well  that,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  thirtieth  year,  lie  became  master  and  partly  owner  of  a  trig 
little  merchant-vessel  called  the  Benbow  frigate.  While  thus  occupied, 
a  lingular  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  whidi  at  onee  displays,  in  the 
most  forcible  colours,  his  gallantly  and  his  very  whimsical  turn  of  mind* 
He  -was  attacked  in  his  passage  to  Cadiz  by  a  Sallee  rover,  against  whom 
he  defended  himsolf  -witli  desperate  valour,  thoui^li  his  crew  was  very 
inferior  in  numbers  to  his  opponents.  At  last  tin  Moors  boarded  liini, 
but  they  were  quickly  beaten  out  of  his  ship  again,  with  the  loss  of 
thirteen  men,  whose  heads  Captain  Benbow  ordered  tp  be  cut  off,  and 
thrown  into  a  tab  of  pork  pickle  I  On  arriving  at  Cadiz,  Benbow  went 
on  shore  and  ordered  a  gro  servant  to  follow  him,  with  the  Moors 
heads  in  a  sack.  He  had  scarcely  landed  before  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  inquired  what  he  had  in  his  sack.  The  captain  answered, 
"  Salt  provisions  for  ray  own  use."  "  That  may  be,"  answered  the 
Qthcers;  "  but  we  must  insist  upon  seeing  them."  Benbow  replied 
that  he  was  no  stranger  there,  and  pretended  to  be  much  offended  that 
he  was  suspected.  The  officers  told  him  that  the  magistrates  were  sit- 
ting not  fiu*  off,  and  that  if  they  were  satisfied  with  his  word,  his  ser- 
vant might  carry  the  provisions  whither  he  pleased,  but  that,  as  for  them- 
selves, it  nut  in  their  power  to  act  otherwise  than  they  did.  The 
captain  at  last  consented  to  go  before  the  magistrates ;  they  marched 
to  the  coBtom-house,  Mr  Benliow  in  the  front,  his  men  in  the  centre, 
and  the  offioeis  in  the  fear*  The  magistrates^  when  he  came  before 
fliem,  treated  Captain  Benbow  with  great  civility ;  told  him  they  were 
sorry  to  make  a  point  of  such  a  trifle ;  but  that,  since  he  refu'^ed  to 
show  the  contents  of  his  sack  to  their  officers,  the  nature  of  their  em- 
ployment obliged  them  to  demand  a  sight  of  them ;  and  that,  as  they 
doubted  not  they  were  salt  provisions,  the  act  of  showing  them  could 
be  of  no  consequence  one  way  or  the  other.  I  told  you,"  says  the 
captain  sternly,  they  were  salt  provisions  for  my  own  use.  Caesar, 
throw  them  down  on  the  table ;  and,  gentlemen,  if  you  like  them,  they 
are  at  your  servic^I"  The  Spaniards  were  exceedingly  struck  at  the 
sight  of  the  Moors'  heads,  and  no  less  astonished  at  the  account  of  the 
captain's  adventure,  who,  with  so  biuuii  a  force,  had  been  able  to  defeat 
such  a  number  of  barbarians* 

The  &me  of  Benbow's  valour  and  exploits  at  last  reached  the  ears  of 
the  English  govi  rnrnent,  who  aft  mice  issued  a  captain's  commission  to 
him,  and  appoint*  d  him  to  the  command  of  the  York,  of  sixty  guns. 
This  was  in  1()89  :  next  year  the  earl  of  Torringtoii  made  him  nm«ter 
of  his  own  flag-ship,  the  Sovereign.  Perhaps  Benbow  shared  for  a 
time  in  the  disgrace  of  his  superior,  for  we  find  no  subsequent  mention 
made  of  him  till  1693,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Norwich,  and  sent 
out  with  a  squadron  to  bombard  St  Maloes.  His  services  on  this,  and 
several  other  similar  occasions,  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  govern- 
mf-nt,  and  were  rewarded  by  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 
of  the  blue. 

When  ministers  suspected  that  the  court  of  France  was  meditating  a 
lilow  at  our  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  Benbow  was  despatched  with 
armament  for  theur  protection*  He  fttlfified  his  miasion  admirably^ 

IV.  B 
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and   ifl  a  teeond  time  despatched  on  the  same  errand.   King  William, 

on  this  last  occasion,  thinking  it  hard  that  a  man  who  had  so  very  re* 
contly  returned  from  sucli  a  disagreeable  service  slioiild  be  agaiti  sent 
out,  wished  some  other  offirer  appointed;  but  none  could  be  found,  in 
whom  the  ministry  had  sutticient  confidence,  williug  to  undertake  a  ser- 
vice in  which  there  was  so  little  probability  of  acquiring  either  honour 
or  advantage.  Perceiving  this,  the  Icing  is  taid  to  lutve  wittily  ex- 
claimed :  "  Well  then,  as  I  find  I  moat  spare  our  br  aux,  I  will  send 
Benbow  I"  From  the  moment  he  received  official  information  of  the 
rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  he  redoubled  his  activity ; 
anfl  having  *^ut  liis  ships  in  the  best  condition  for  service  his  circum- 
stances would  permit,  put  to  sea  from  Fort-lloyal  on  the  ilth  of  July, 
having  with  him  eight  ships  of  the  line,  a  fire-^bip,  a  bomb-ketch,  and 
a  sloop*  His  intention  was  to  form  a  junction  with  rear-admiral  Whet* 
stonci  whom  he  detached  a  few  days  before ;  but  havii^  received  ad- 
vice on  the  14th  that  Du  Ceissp  was  expected  at  Loo^rnne,  in  Hispnni- 
ola,  he  directed  his  course  thither ;  and  though  not  tbrtunate  enough  to 
meet  with  Du  Casse  there,  bis  disappointment  found  some  palliative  in 
the  destruction  of  a  French  ^ip,  carrying  fifty  guns.  Having  thus 
effected  all  the  mischief  he  was  capable  of  doing  the  enemy  in  this 
quarter,  he  again  put  to  sea  on  the  2d  of  August  in  pursuit  of  Du  Casse. 
On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  he  fell  in  with  ten  sail  to  the  westward 
of  St  Martha,  which  he  verj'  soon  discovered  to  be  French.  Their 
force  consisted  of  four  ships  of  from  seventy  to  sixty-six  guns  each,  a 
lai^e  Dutch  built  (Hgate  mounting  nearly  forty  guns,  a  transport  with 
troops,  and  four  small  vessels,  Benbow  inunediately  made  the  signal 
for  his  squadron  to  form,  he  himself  being,  as  is  customary,  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  but  the  dilatoriness  of  many  of  the  captains  prevented  the  line 
from  being  properly  arranged  till  the  day  was  too  far  advanced  for  him 
to  expect  any  material  advantage  ere  night  would  put  an  end  to  the 
encounter.  He  resolved,  however,  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  the  ab- 
solute flight  of  CaptMn  Kirby,  who  commanded  the  Defiance,  of  sixty- 
four  guns,  and  the  misbehaviour  of  Captain  Constable  in  the  Windsor, 
of  sixty,  contributed  to  render  the  short  action  much  less  decisive  than 
it  might  have  proved.  Indeed  the  whole  weight  of  t1ie  engagement  lay 
upon  the  Breda,  the  vice-adrairal's  ship,  and,  in  all  probability,  iie 
would  have  fallen  a  sacriQce  to  his  own  gallantry,  had  he  not  hc(  u  most 
ably  supported  by  Captain  Walton,  in  the  Ruby,  of  forty-eit^ht  guns. 
Benbow,  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  his  reiareant  officers,  made  an  alter- 
ation in  his  line  of  battle,  and  led  the  van  himself  on  both  tacks  in  the 
Breda.  In  this  expectation,  however,  he  was  unfortunately  disappoint- 
ed, for  at  break  of  day,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  he  found  himself 
close  to  the  enemy,  without  a  single  ship  near  him  exce|it  the  Ruby; 
the  remainder  of  the  squadron  were  three,  four,  and  five  mUes  astern. 
But  though  the  admiral  appeared  to  be  so  deserted,  the  enemy  seemed 
irresolute,  and  afraid  of  making  use  of  that  advantage  which  fortune 
had  thrown  in  their  way.  Although  the  Breda  was  within  gun-shot  of 
them,  they  suffered  her  to  remain  unmolested,  and  a  breeze  springing 
up  about  three  o'clock,  crowded  all  the  sail  they  could  to  avoid  any 
further  encounter.  The  admiral  and  Captain  Waiton  attacked  with 
their  chase^guns ;  but  night  came  on,  and  the  French  ships  continued 
their  retreat,  without  having  suffered  any  material  damage.   On  the 
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21«t  the  engagcmenl  was  renewed  at  break  of  day ;  for  the  admlrali 

with  his  goJlant  second,  .had  sueeeeded  in  keeping  close  anti^onista 
during  the  whole  of  the  night.  The  Breda  had  the  good  fortune  to 
drive  oiio  of  tlio  largest  of  the  enemy's  ships  out  of  the  line ;  but  the 
Ruby  being  small,  and  ill  adapted  to  contend  against  swch  poworftil 
ships  as  Du  Casse  had  vvitii  him,  the  vice-admiral  was  obliged  to  send 
his  own  boats  to  tow  her  out  of  reach.  *  No  other  ship  of  the  British 
aquadron  came  up  during  the  whole  this  day*s  enoounter,  and  the 
contest  oonsequently  remained  undecided,  the  enemy  using  every  effort 
to  rspr^po,  while  Bonbow  was  equally  active  on  Ins  part  to  prevetit  their 
fiiL'Iit.  Oil  tlie  2"^d,  the  Greenwich,  of  firty-tbur  guns,  commanded  by 
Captain  W  ade,  was  near  three  leagues  astern,  although  the  signal  for  the 
Ime  of  battle  had  never  been  struck,  from  the  hour  it  was  first  hoisted 
on  the  19th ;  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  however — the  Ruby  excepted, 
which  was  in  a  very  wretched  and  disabled  statewwere  pretty  well  up 
with  the  Breda;  but  the  whole  of  the  day  passed  on  without  its  being 
possible  for  the  adniir:il  to  effect  any  thing  decisive.  Appearances,  on 
the  morning  of  the  2i)d,  were  still  more  inauspicious;  the  enemy  were 
Hix  or  seven  miles  a-head,  and  the  English  st|uadron  very  much  scatter^ 
ed,  several  of  the  ships  being  four  or  five  miles  astern ;  but  the  exer- 
tions of  the  admiral  were  such,  that  in  spite  of  every  impediment,  be 
nearly  closed  with  the  French  by  ten  o'clock,  and  after  exchanging 
several  shots  with  two  ships,  captured  the  Anne  galley,  an  English 
vessel,  which  Du  Casse  had  taken  on  his  passage  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  Ruby  being  tbund  too  much  disabled  to  be  capable  of  rendering 
any  further  assistance,  was  tadered  to  F6rt>Royal.  The  ensuing  night 
put  an  end  to  the  contest,  which,  though  it  terminated  unfortunately, 
ended  most  gloriously  ^  the  reputation  of  Benbow.  "  On  the  34^" 
says  t!ie  Journal  of  the  encounter,  "  at  two  in  the  morning  we  enmc 
up  witiiiii  hail  of  the  stcrninost;  it  being  very  little  wind,  the  admiral 
fired  a  broadside,  with  double  and  round  below,  and  round  and  car- 
tridge aloft,  which  she  returned.  At  three  o'clock  the  admiral's  right 
leg  was  shattered  to  pieces  by  a  chain-shot,  and  he  was  carried  down; 
but  presently  ordered  his  cradle  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  continued  Che 
fight  till  day,  when  appeared  the  ruins  of  a  ship  of  about  seventy  guns; 
her  mainyard  down,  and  shot  to  pieces ;  her  fore-topsail  shot  away  ;  her 
mizcnmast  shot  by  the  board ;  all  her  rigging  gone,  and  her  sides  bored 
tlirougii  and  through  with  our  double-headed  shot.  The  Falmouth  as- 
sisted in  this  matter  very  much,  and  no  other  ship.  Soon  after  day 
the  admiral  saw  the  other  ships  of  the  enemy  coming  towards  him  with 
a  strong  gale  of  wind  easterly ;  at  the  same  time  the  Windsor,  Penden- 
nis  and  GrePTJM  ich,  ahead  of  the  enemy,  ran  to  leeward  of  the  disabled 
sh![',  fired  their  broadsides,  passed  her,  and  stood  to  the  southward; 
tlieu  the  Defiance  followed  them,  passed  also  to  leeward  of  the  diimbled 
ship,  and  fired  part  of  her  broadside.  The  disabled  ship  did  not  fire 
above  twenty  guns  at  the  Defiance,  before  she  put  her  hebn  a-weather, 
and  ran  away  right  before  the  wind;  lowered  both  her  topsails,  and  ran 
to  leeward  of  the  Falmouth,  which  was  then  a  gunshot  to  leeward  of 
the  admiral,  knotting  her  rigging,  without  any  regard  to  the  signal  for 
battle.  The  enemy  seeing  our  other  two  ships  stand  to  the  southward, 
expected  they  would  have  tacked  and  stood  witti  them.  They  brought 
to  with  their  heads  to  the  northward ;  but  seeing  those  three  ships  did 
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not  teek»  bore  down  upon  die  aiiniimly  and  wm  between  the  dimbted 

ship  and  him,  firing  all  their  guns,  in  which  they  sliot  away  his  mahl 
to]»ail  yard,  and  shattered  hh  rigging  much  None  of  the  other  phips 
being  near  him,  nor  taking  any  notice  of  the  battle  bi;jnal,  the  captain 
of  the  Breda  hereupon  tired  two  guns  at  those  ships  ahead,  in  order  to 
p«t  them  in  muMl  of  their  duty.  The  Freneh,  seeing  this  gicni  db- 
ofder,  brought  to  and  lay  by  thdr  own  disabled  ship,  renianned»  and 
took  her  in  tow.  The  Breda's  rigging  being  much  shattered,  she  lay 
by  till  ten  o'clock ;  and  being  then  refitted,  the  admiral  ordered  tlie 
captain  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who  was  then  about  three  miles  distant, 
and  to  leeward,  having  the  disabled  ship  in  tow,  steering  N.E.,  the 
wind  at  S.S.W.  The  admiral,  in  the  mean  time,  made  all  the  sail 
after  them  he  eould ;  and  the  bnttle-iignal  was  alwajrs  oat«  Bnt  the 
oiemy,  taking  encouragement  from  the  behaviour  of  some  of  our  cap- 
tains,  tlie  admiral  ordered  Captain  Fogj^  to  send  to  the  captains  to  keep 
their  line,  and  to  behave  themselves  like  men,  which  he  did.  Upon 
this.  Captain  Kirby  came  on  board  the  admiral,  and  pressed  him  very 
earnestly  to  desist  from  any  further  engagement,  which  made  the  ad- 
miral desirous  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  other  captains*  Aeeordingly 
he  ordered  Captain  Fogg  to  make  a  signal  Ibr  all  the  other  captains  to 
come  on  board,  which  they  did,  and  most  of  them  concurred  with  Cap- 
tain Kirbj'  in  his  opinion  ;  whereupon,  the  admiral  perceiving  the}'  had 
no  mind  to  fight,  and  being  not  able  to  prevail  with  them  to  come  to 
any  uther  reholutiou,  though  all  they  said  was  erroneous,  he  thought  it 
not  fit  to  venture  any  further.  At  this  time  the  admiral  was  abrnist  of 
the  enemy,  and  had  a  ihir  o|^rtunity  of  fighting  them ;  the  masts  and 
yards  in  good  condition,  and  few  men  killed,  except  those  on  board  the 
Breda."  Du  Caase  himself  is  said  to  have  most  grir  vousiy  condemned 
that  cowardice  and  misconduct  which  saved  him  from  destruction  and 
he  is  even  reported  to  have  written  Benbow  a  letter  with  his  own  hand, 
oouched  in  the  following  terms: — "  Sir  I  I  had  little  hopes  on  Monday 
last  but  to  have  supped  in  your  cabin,  but  it  pleased  God  to  order  it 
otherwise ;  1  am  thankful  for  it.    As  for  those  cowardly  captains  who 

deserted  you,  hang  them  up»  for  by  they  deserve  it. — Yours, 

"  Du  Casse.' 

Ben  bow  ii  tiding  it  impossible  to  effect  any  thing  decisive  against 
the  enemy»  till  the  ships  under  his  orders  were  commanded  by  other  offi- 
cers, returned  to  Jamaica,  where  it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  hia 

shattered  limb,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  mortification.  A  fever 
ensued,  which,  though  his  robust  constitution  held  out  for  a  long  time^ 
at  length  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  the  4th  of  November,  1702. 

BoaN  A.  D.  16^ — ^niBD  A.  n.  1703. 

Samuei.  PtPYS  was  descended  from  a  younger  branch  oi  aii  oid  Nor- 
folkshiie  fomily  of  that  name^  which  had  settled  at  Cottenham  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Younger  sons  are  prover* 
bially  riclu-r  in  blood  than  money,  and  we  nmst  not  therefore  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  this  branch  of  the  family  had  fallen  somewhat  Wira^ 
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from  the  dignity  of  the  parent  slem.   la  point  of  fiut^  Pepys'  father 

was  a  tailor.  Sainuol,  tlic  sahjfct  of  this  memoir,  was  his  eldest  sur- 
vivin^r  son,  and  was  boru  on  the  2'6d  of  February,  1G32.  He  was  edu- 
cated m  the  metropolis  at  St  Pauls  school,  from  whence  he  moved  in 
1651  to  Trinity,  and  subsequently  to  Magdalene  college,  Cambridge. 
Having)  we  prarame»  completed  Us  edueation,  his  next  step  was  to  tSkib 
unto  himself  a  wife ;  and«  with  less  prudence  than  he  usually  displayet^ 
be  selected  a  girl  of  fifteen,  well-descended,  and  very  beautiful,  but  pen- 
nyless  as  himself.  Years  aller,  when  he  had  risen  to  almost  afilueut 
circumstances,  we  iiod  that  one  moniiog  he  '*  Lay  long  in  bed,  talking 
with  pleasure  with  my  poor  wife,  how  she  used  to  make  coal  hres  and 
vash  my  ibul  dolhes  wHb  her  own  hand  (br  me,  poor  wretch."  For* 
tniiately  for  Pepys,  he  had  an  influential  cousin,  Sir  Edward  Montague, 
aflerwards  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  gave  him  shelter  and  some  sort  of 
employment  in  his  own  house,  and  to  whose  patronage  Pepys  owed  his 
prosperity.  He  acconipaiiK  I  Sir  Edward  in  his  expedition  to  the 
bound  in  1658,  and  uu  his  return  was  promoted  to  an  office  in  the  ex- 
chequer connected  with  the  payment  of  the  army. 

Up  to  this  period  Pepys  had  probably  entertained  opinions  not  very 
favourable  to  the  restoration.  This  may  easily  be  gathered  from  hints 
in  his  diary.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1665,  he  "Met  with  Sir  James 
Bunch.  '  This  is  the  time  lor  you,'  said  Bunch,  '  that  were  for  Oliver 
heretofore ;  you  are  full  of  employment,  and  we  poor  cavaliers  sit  still 
and  can  get  nothings'  which  was  a  pretty  reproach,  I  thought,  but  an- 
swered nothing  to  it,  for  fear  of  malting  it  worse.*'*  But  the  time  had 
now  come  when  such  sentiBients  a\  ould  be  an  effiectual  bar  to  any  rise 
in  life,  and  Pepys  was  too  prudent  and  pliable  a  man  to  let  his  con- 
science mar  his  fortune.  It  was  in  1660  that  he  began  his  diary,  and  it 
is  extremely  interesting  to  peruse  the  little  notices  which  he  h{(s  set  down 
of  passing  events— many  of  them  indeed  mere  straws,  but  indicative  of 
the  quarter  to  which  the  wind  was  now  Teering.  In  one  place  we  are 
told  that  Barebones'  windows  were  horribly  broken  last  night;  then 
ap:ain,  tliat  the  butchers  at  the  maypole  in  t\m  Strand  rang  a  ppal  with 
their  knives  when  they  w(?re  going  to  sacrifice  their  rump, — that  the 
king  8  arms  were  set  up  here  and  there,  and  the  mercers  were  privately 
making  a  statue  of  the  king, — that  a  great  bonfire  is  made  in  the  ex- 
change, and  people  call  out  *  God  bless  King  Charles  the  Second  I'  and 
finally  comes  the  great  fulfilment  of  all  these  signs,  when  wnidst  an  in- 
finite crowd  of  people  and  horsemen,  and  w  itli  shouting  and  joy  beyond 
ail  imagination,  the  king  arrive?.  P»-pys  wa-s  on  board  the  vessel  which 
conveyed  the  king  to  this  country,  and  his  narrative  of  the  voyage  is 
very  amusing. 

As  soon  as  things  were  brought  into  lome  state  of  order,  Pepys  was 
made  derk  of  tlu  ;i<  t^  of  the  nayy,  and  in  this  post  he  acquitted  himself 

with  great  credit.  The  business-t^'ilcnts  and  the  diligence  which  he  dis- 
phiyed,  rapidly  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  York, 

'  A  ml  her  ludicrous  passage  to  the  sameeSbct  occurs  in  his  diacy  of  November  1st, 
1660.  **  Here  dinod  with  us  two  or  tbroo  more  ooiinUrjr  MntlsiDflR^  amonf  ths  roifc  Mr 
GhristmiM,  my  old  schoolfellow,  with  whom  I  had  much  tidk.  He  dfd  remembw  that 
I  w  l^  ,1  M  l  at  Roundhead  wlien  I  wjis  a  b(»y,  .m  l  I  was  much  a fru id  that  he  would  have 
renienibti  td  the  words  that  1  said  the  day  the  king  \vui>  beheaded,  f  that  were  1  topreach 
apon  him,  my  text  Wovlid  be^  *  The  memory  of  the  wicked  shell  iw,'>  hat  ifMUidaltw- 
wanli  ihat  jbs  did  go  sway  ffom  lehoel  before  that  time." 
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with  whom,  as  head  of  the  navy,  Pepys  bad  frequent  opportunities  of 

intercourse.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  exerted  hlmspir  with  the  most 
laudable  industry.  Throuiih  his  exertions  new  regulatums  were  intro- 
duced into  tlie  management  ut  tiie  navy  and  dociiyards,  the  rapacity  of 
the  contractors  was  checked»  and  care  was  taken  that  the  state  sufibred 
from  none  but  royal  peculation.  Though  the  comparison  of  Pepys  to 
Agricola  be  ridiculous,  he  did  at  least  resemble  him  in  one  point»— 
*^  diligentissima  conquisitione  fecit,  ne  eujus  alterius  sacrilegtuMi  respub- 
lica,  quam  Neronis,  senssiset."  During  the  time  when  London  was  sc 
awiuiiy  ravaged  by  the  plague,  Pepys  was  the  only  othcer  in  the  navy 
department  who  ventured  to  remain  in  London^  and  of  this  memorable 
visitation,  as  well  as  of  the  great  fire,  he  has  left  us  some  very  curious 
particulars.  In  1668,  he,  along  with  the  other  penons  connected  with 
the  admiralty,  was  charged  in  the  house  of  commons  with  having  been 
guilty  of  such  gro^^s  neglect  in  hi«  deparUnent  as  bad  led  to  De  Hiiyter's 
success  in  his  expedition  against  Chatham.  The  duty  of  conducting  tiie  de- 
fence devolved  on  Pepys,  and,  in  consequence,  he  makes  a  speech  of  three 
hours  and  a  half  in  length  at  the  bar  of  the  hoiM^  and  with  so  much  elo- 
quence, that  he  and  his  colleagues  are  unanimously  acquitted.  We  have 
in  his  diary  a  most  amusing  scene  of  anxiety  before,  and  gratified  vanity 
allcr  the  delivery  of  his  great  oration.  Altogether,  the  passage  is  so 
good,  that  we  must  extract  some  portion  of  it;  premising,  however,  that 
in  all  probability  Pepys'  friends  had  previously  entertained  no  great 
opinion  of  his  rhetoriad  powers,  and  on  findmg  that  he  played  his  part 
better  than  was  expected,  took  occasion,  horn  his  evident  self-gratula- 
tion,  to  launch  out  into  a  strain  of  extravagant  compliment.  Before 
making  the  speech  he  seems  to  have  been  very  nervous. 

"And  to  comfort  myself,"  says  he,  "  did  go  to  tlx  Do^-  and  drink 
half  a  pint  of  mulled  sack,  and  in  the  hall  did  drink  a  dram  oi  brandy 
at  Mrs  Hewlett's ;  and  with  the  warmth  of  this  did  find  myself  in  better 
order  as  to  courage,  tmly." 

The  following  day  his  honours  shower  down  on  him  in  a  perfect  tor- 
rent. "  6tli.  Up  betimes,  and  with  Sir  D.  Gauden  to  Sir  VV.  Co^  eii- 
try's  chamber,  where  the  first  word  he  said  to  me  was,  *  Good  moi  row, 
Mr  Pepys,  that  must  be  speaker  of  the  parliament-house,'  and  did  pro- 
test I  had  got  honour  for  ever  in  parliament.  He  said  that  his  brother, 
that  sat  by  him,  admires  me ;  and  another  gentleman  said  that  I  could 
not  get  less  than  £1000  a  year  if  I  would  put  on  a  gown  and  plead  at 
the  chancery  bar.  But,  what  pleases  me  most,  he  tells  me  that  the  so- 
licitor-general did  protest  that  he  thought  I  spoke  the  hrst  of  any  man 
in  England.  My  Lord  Berkeley  did  cry  me  up  for  what  they  had 
heard  of  its  and  others,  parliament-men  there  about  the  king,  did  say 
that  they  never  heard  such  a  speech  in  their  lives  deliv»«d  in  that  man- 
ner* From  thence  I  went  to  Westminster-hall,  where  I  met  with' Mr 
George  Montague,  who  came  to  me,  and  kissed  me,  and  told  me  that 
he  had  often  heretofore  kissed  my  hands,  but  now  he  would  kiss  my  lips, 
protesting  that  I  was  another  Cicero,  and  said  all  the  world  said  the 
same  of  me.  Mr  Godolphin;  Mr  Sands,  who  swore  he  would  go 
twenty  miles  at  any  time  to  hear  the  like  i^in^  and  that  he  never  saw 
so  many  sit  four  hours  together  to  hear  any  man  in  his  life  as  there  did 
to  hear  mr.  Mr  Chichly,  Sir  John  Duneombe,  and  every  body  do  say 
tliat  the  kingdom  will  ring  of  my  abilities,  and  that  I  have  done  myself 
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right  fi>r  my  whole  life;  and  so  Captain  Coke  and  othera  of  my  firieiida 
say  that  no  man  had  ever  such  an  opportunity  of  making  his  abilitiea 
known.  And,  that  1  may  cite  all  at  once,  Mr  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
did  tell  me,  that  Mr  VaTip;han  did  protest  to  him,  and  that  he  in  his 
hearing  said  so  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  atterwards  to  Sir  William 
Coventry,  that  he  had  sat  twenty -six  years  in  parliament  and  never  heard 
gach  a  speeeb  there  before;  for  which  the  Lord  God  make  me  thank- 
fnl  I  and  that  I  may  make  nae  of  it^  not  to  pride  and  valn-glory,  but 
that,  now  I  have  this  esteem,  I  may  do  nothing  to  lessen  it." 

Pepys  certainly  took  some  pains  to  Hilfil  his  prayer,  for  although  ho 
afterwards  held  a  seat  in  parliament  tor  a  number  otyearp,  he  contented 
himself  with  the  laurels  he  had  already  won,  and  never  run  the  risk  of 
tarnishing  thehr  Instre  by  another  display.  In  1669,  he  was  obliged,  by 
a  weakness  of  his  eyes,  to  discontinue  his  diary.  He  now  made  a  tour 
through  France  and  Holland,  shortly  ailer  returning  from  which,  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  steadily  attached,  died.  Through 
the  interest  of  the  duke  of  York,  he  stood,  about  this  time,  candidate 
for  Aldborough,  but  the  interest  of  the  popular  party  was  stronger  than 
had  been  anticipated,  and  he  waa  defeated.  In  1673  he  was  ehosea 
member  for  Castte^Rising,  but  here  again  he  was  unfortanate*  for  the 
houe  of  commons  was  so  zealoudy  protestan^  that  they  turned  him  out 
on  a  groundless  charge  of  popery.  Had  they  said  tha  t  he  v  as  a  care- 
less Gallio,  who  loved  his  own  interest  b(  tt(  r  than  any  religion,  the  ac- 
cusation would  have  worn  a  greater  semblance  of  truth.  When  the 
duke  of  York,  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  test  act,  retired  from 
the  managraient  of  the  admiralty,  Pepys  waa  taken  into  the  immediate 
service  of  tiic  king,  and  advaneed  to  the  post  of  secretary  for  the  affiiirs 
of  the  navy.  This  advancement  was  followed  by  an  awkward  charge  of 
his  having  been  cone^-rned  in  communicating  intelligence  to  the  Fn  ncli, 
with  wiiom  we  were  th* n  at  war,  and  he  was  in  consequence  conmiitted 
to  the  Tower ;  but  wu  may  presume  him  innocent,  as  he  was  discharged 
for  want  of  evidenee  after  a  short  imprisonmoit.  In  1680,  on  a  change 
being  made  in  the  conatituticm  of  the  admiralty,  he  was  dismissed  from 
office^  though  not  in  accordance  with  the  king's  wishes ;  and  his  conti- 
iiimnce  out  of  place  was  not  of  long  duration,  as  in  a  few  years  after- 
w  arJs  he  was  sent  on  the  Tangiers  expedition,  and  appointed  to  his  for- 
mer post  of  secretary.  This  ottice  he  filled  till  the  revolution.  When 
that  great  event  took  place,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  much  consi- 
deration should  be  shown  for  one  who  had  been  so  tried  and  intimate  a 
friend  of  the  exiled  monarch.  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  James  held  him,  that  when  news  was  brought  of  thr  landing  of 
the  deliverer,  the  king — who  was  then  sitting  to  Sir  Godfn  y  Kneller  for 
a  picture  intf  ndctl  as  a  present  to  his  faithful  secretary — with  the  utmost 
ganff  froid  conmianded  the  artist  to  proceed,  "  that  his  good  friend  might 
not  Imb  disappointed."  Not  content  with  depriving  him  of  all  his  offices, 
the  revolaticni  partyi  for  whose  fears  it  must  be  allowed  cirounurtancea 
gave  some  warrant,  committed  him  to  the  Gatehouse  prison  on  suspicion 
of  disaffection,  but  he  wa<^  speedily  relea-^ed  on  pleading  ill  health,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  cliaigr-  ^\  as  (  vei  att*;  rwards  noticcil.  l  iiuugh 
he  had  retired  into  tlie  shades  of  private  iiie,  he  was  btiii  looked  upon,  and 
frequently  consulted,  as  an  oracle  in  the  management  of  the  navy.  His 
icCiveoient  was  spent  in  a  more  dignified  manner  than  the  punuits  and 
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eTi^pts  of  bit  preTknis  life  vould  have  led  us  to  aaticipate.  In  corres- 
pondence with  literary  men  of  the  day,  in  association  with  learned 

friend*,  and  in  the  collpction  of  a  fine  library,  he  found  sufficient  to  oc- 
cupy Ids  tiint'.  lie  iiad  been  president  of  the  Royal  society  in  1084, 
and  atlcjr  tiiat  time  had  beeu  in  the  habit  of  havins  a  conversazione 
every  Saturday  evening  at  his  own  residence,  to  rniieh  he  attracted 
some  of  the  meet  learned  memben  of  thai  body.  Evelyn  appears  to 
have  been  a  pretty  oonsti|nt  attendant,  as  indeed  he  vas  one  of  the  most 
intimate  friends  our  ex-secretarj^  had,  and  expressed  great  regret  when 
Pepys  was  obliired  by  ill-health  to  discontinue  them.  In  the  year  1700 
he  \v;ls  [)*;rsuaclt  d  to  remove  from  town  for  the  benefit  of  country  air, 
and  accordingly  went  tu  reside  at  Ciapham  in  the  house  of  an  attached 
friend  and  former  dependant,  who  paid  to  him  all  possible  attention* 
He  had  laboured  for  some  years  under  attacks  of  the  stone,  for  which 
in  his  early  days  he  had  undergone  an  operation.  Of  course  it  was  in 
vain  to  hope  that  a  drive  on  Clapbam-common  would  remove  this  ter- 
rible disorder.  After  lingering  for  three  years,  he  expired  on  the  26th 
of  May,  1703.  The  proper^  which  he  led  behind  iam  was  much 
smaller  than  was  anticipated,  mudi  of  his  estate  having  hem  dissipated 
by  his  hospitality,  his  mania  for  ssre  books,  and  the  careful  education 
he  had  bestowed  on  his  nephews*  His  books  and  manuseripts  he  be» 
queathed  to  Magdalenc-collegc,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member.  They 
are  well  known  to  literary  men  under  the  title  of  the  Pepysiao  collec- 
tion. 

Pepys  is  one  of  those  instances  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  of  men 
destitute  of  extraordinary  merit,  but  pushed  forward  by  circumstances 
to  a  prominence  which  otheip  of  much  higher  deseft  strive  vainly  to 
obtain.    This  distinction  he  owes  to  his  diary,  but  w  c  are  not  sure  that 
it  is  a  distinction  which  many  will  envy.    His  diary  begins  in  1660, 
and  spreads  over  a  period  of  nine  or  ten  years.    He  commenced  it  ori- 
ginally lor  tlie  purpose  of  having  a  record  of  his  most  private  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  to  make  himself  perfectly  secure  that  the  contents 
should  be  known  to  no  eyes  but  his  own,  be  wrote  it  in  a  peculiar  cy- 
pher*  Of  course  we  have  his  genuine  and  candid  feelings,  and  his 
equally  impartial  notices  of  passing  events,  for  no  man  could  be  such  a 
fool     to  tell  lies  to  himself.    Unfortunately  in  some  respects  for  the 
autiior's  memory,  the  secret  of  this  cypher  was  discovered,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  the  diary  was  given  to  the  world  some  years  ago.  The  records 
which  he  kept  of  his  life  and  actions  were  so  exoeedingb^  minnt^  that 
the  editor  was  compelled  to  omit  many  passages  as  too  trivial,  or  others 
wise  unfit  to  meet  the  public  eye.    Enough,  however,  remains  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  of  gossip  in  the  world ;  and,  in- 
deed, we  question  whether  any  language  can  furnish  its  equal.  No  man 
writing  for  the  public  will  write  with  perfect  honesty.    He  may  reveal 
enough  of  himself,  as  Rousseaa  did,  to  show  that  he  is  a  scoundrel,  but 
he  never  will  knowingly  consent  to  make  himself  ridiculous*   The  sel- 
fish feelings,r-«the  interest  we  take  in  insignificant  matters^— the  incon- 
gruity of  our  emotions  frequently  with  those  which  custom  or  propriety 
dictates,—- the  little  pieces  of  «rU'-flattery  which  we  whisper  to  our  own 
ears, — ^e  things  whicli  we  cannot  reveal,  even  to  a  friend,  and  much 
less  therefore  to  a  mocking  public.  Boswell  has  approached  more  yearly 
to  our  aufhpr  in  this  respect  than  any  other  writer  with  whom  we  are 
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■cqwaiatcdf  but  he  foUovB  al  a  long  intemL  To  the  student  of  char- 
aeter  it  preaentB  an  ample  field  S  observation.'  P^pys  united  with  a 
very  hit  proporticMi  of  private  honour  and  integrity,  the  most  complete 

apathy  as  to  any  thing  like  public  spirit  or  public  principle.  Diligent 
in  business — by  no  means,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  given  to  peculation — 
exact  in  performing  the  duties  of  his  office — aaxious  that  all  in  his  de- 
partment should  be  executed  skiUhlly  and  honestly— he  seems  to  have 
dreamed  of  no  other  public  virtue ;  and  while  the  doke'was  pleased,  or 
Sir  William  Coventry  satisfied,  he  was  well  rontent.  It  is  idle  to  talk, 
as  one  or  two  have  done,  of  his  possessing  high  principle. 

The  information  obtained  from  his  diary  is  more  amusing  than  instmc* 
tive,  and  more  curious  than  useful.  Nearly  all  that  he  mentions  relat* 
ing  to  public  afikirs  was  already  known»  and  his  evidence  is  therefore 
principally  lettable  as  affording  fresh  te8timony»  and  that  the  testunony 
of  an  eye-witness>  to  the  troth  of  our  histories.  There  are>  too>  some 
interesting  notices  not  readily  to  be  met  with  elsewhere ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  following  narratn  r  of  the  death  of  the  young,  high-mind- 
ed, all-accomplished,  Sir  Henry  Vane. 

i4th.  About  11  o'clock,  having  a  room  got  ready  for  us,  we  all 
went  out  to  the  Tower*hill ;  and  there>  over  i^nst  the  scaffold,  made  on 
purpose  this  day,  saw  Sir  Heniy  Vane  brought.  A  very  great  press  of 
people.  He  made  a  long  speech,  many  times  interrupted  by  the  shcriffe 
and  others  thorf :  and  they  would  have  taken  his  papor  out  of  his  hand, 
but  he  would  not  let  it  go.  But  they  caused  all  tlie  hooks  of  those  that 
writ  after  him  to  be  given  the  sheriffe,  and  the  trumpets  were  brought 
under  the  scaffold  that  he  might  not  be  heard.  Then  he  prayed,  and 
so  fitted  himself  and  received  the  blow ;  but  the  soaffsld  was  so  crowded 
that  we  could  not  see  it  done.  He  had  a  blister,  or  issue,  upon  his 
neck,  which  he  desired  them  not  to  hurt.  He  changed  not  hb  colour 
or  sppech  to  the  last,  but  died,  justifying  himsell  and  the  cause  he  had 
situod  tor ;  aud  spoke  very  confidently  of  his  being  presently  at  the  right 
hand  of  Christ;  and  in  all  things  appeared  the  most  resolved  man  that 
ever  died  in  that  manner." 

Besides  this,  there  are  a  number  of  passages  scattered  up  and  down 
the  work,  which  introduce  to  us  in  one  way  or  another  almost  all  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  time;  and  we  gain  a  more  intimate,  or,  so  to 
gpcak,  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  lord-chancellor,  Clarendon,  when 
he  is  ted  down  stains  **  having  the  gout,"  and  tallu  with  Mr  Pepys 
most  friendly*  yet  cunningly,"  idr  an  hour,  than  firom  dra  most  dabor- 
ate  dissertation  on  his  character.  The  king,  he  tells  us,  spoke  worse 
than  any  man  he  ever  heard  in  his  life.  In  another  part,  we  find  the 
king  drinking  the  duke  of  York's  healtli  on  his  knees,  "  and  then  all  the 
company;  and  having  done  it  all  fell  a  crying  for  joy,  being  all  maudlin 
and  kissing  one  another;  the  king  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  duke  of 
Yotk  the  king,  and  in  such  a  maudlin  pickle  as  never  people  were :  and 
so  passed  the  day."  Yet  these  were  the  times  of  right  divine  and  pas- 
«ve  obedience  I 

The  following  passage  is  valuable  as  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary, 
and  may  help  to  put  to  silence  tlie  ignorance  of  the  Ibolish  men  who 
annually  rejoice  over  the  happy  restoration  in  church  and  state.  "  It 
Is  strange  how  every  body  do  now-a-days  reflect  upon  Oliver  and  com- 
mend him,  what  brave  thinga  he  did,  and  made  all  the  neighbour  princes 
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finr  him ;  while  here  is  a  prinoe,  come  in  nitfa  all  the  lov«  and  prayers 

and  good  liking  of  his  people,  who  have  given  greater  signs  of  loyalty 
and  willingness  to  serve  him  with  their  estates  than  ever  was  done  by 
any  people,  hath  lost  all  so  soon,  that  it  ifi  a  miracle  what  a  man  could 
device  to  lose  so  much  in  so  little  time  X* 

The  most  valuable  part  of  Pepys'  diary  is  that  which  gives  us  an  in- 
flght  into  the  manners  and  habits,  both  of  aetienand  feeling,  which  pre^ 
vailed  at  the  time.  A  most  interesting  paper  might  be  written  by 
drawing  together  and  illustratinfr  the  most  striking  of  these  notices,  but 
our  limits  are  already  touche<i  upon,  and  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclu- 
bion.  Whatever  be  tiie  most  valuable  part  of  the  diary,  the  most  amus- 
ing is  unquestionably  thai  which  retotesto  bimaelf  individiiaUy.  Indeed 
we  know  of  nothing  more  Indicrous  than  much  of  what  he  records.  It 
is  like  obtaining  a  bird's-eye  view  of  some  lively  friend*  who  is  solilo- 
quizing, or  dancinfr,  or  rhetorl/infr,  in  the  innfinnost  recesses  of  his 
study,  with  all  the  freedom  of  fancied  j-olUudc.  Tito  iiaYvote  of  the  fol- 
lowing is  admirable.  "  Sir  William  Petty  tells  me  tiiat  Mr  liailow  is 
dead,  fiir  whieh  (God  knows  my  heart)  I  could  be  as  sorry  as  is  pos- 
iible  Ibr  onfe  to  be  Ibr  a  stranger  by  whose  death  he  gets  £100  a  year." 

We  are  made  the  confidants  of  his  innermost  feelings  and  most  trivial 
action*!.  No  new  dress  is  put  on,  or  party  of  pleasure  formed,  without 
being  taithfully  recorded.  In  his  dresses  he  especially  luxuriates,  owinp-, 
the  reviewers  maliciously  hint,  to  his  being  the  son  of  a  tailor.  He  wu^ 
evidently  a  great  sight-seer  and  newa^OMn^n  No  exhibition  of  **  fo- 
reign wonders**  is  to  be  teen,  or  new  ]>Iay  prodnced,  without  his  pre- 
sence ;  and  even  when  he  deems  it  unbecoming  his  dignity,  as  an  offi- 
cial man,  to  be  seen  at  the  theatre,  he  goes  disguised.  He  seems  to 
have  been  very  fond  of  seeing  the  court- beauties,  and  iudri  d  he  is  some- 
times placed  in  situations  which  could  not  be  altogether  pleasing  to  Mrs 
Fepys.  Ill  one  place  he  sees  "  the  finest  smocks  and  linen  petticoats 
of  my  Lady  Castlemalne*s,'*  which  it  did  him  good  to  look  at.  Tbena 
are  some  amusing  entries,  from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  slily 
indulged  a  pasf?ion  for  a  certain  Mrs  Mercer,  r\  waiting  maid,  andocca« 
sional  companion  of  Mrs  Pepys,  and  it  is  curious  to  obf:<  rve  how  he  ab- 
stains from  acknowledging,  even  to  himself,  this  amourette,  while  the 
fiust  of  its  existence  br^Jcs  out  in  several  places.  We  do  not  know  how 
we  can  better  condude  our  sketch  than  by  giving  the  reader  the  follow* 
Ing  specimen  of  the  candour  with  which  he  is  treated. 

"  We  supped  at  home  and  very  merrj'.  And  tlien  about  nine  o'clock 
to  Mrs  Mercer's  gate,  w  here  the  fire  and  bo}  s  rxyicr  ted  us,  and  her  ^;on 
had  provided  abundance  uf  serpents  and  rockets :  and  there  mighty 
merry  (my  Lady  Pen,  and  Peg,  going  thither  with  us,  and  Nan 
.  Wright)  tin  about  twelve  at  night,  flinging  our  fire»works  and  burning 
one  another  and  the  people  over  the  way.  And  at  last  our  businesses 
being  most  spent,  we  in  to  Mrs  Mercer's,  and  there  mighty  merr3% 
smutting  one  another  w  ith  candle  grease  and  soot,  till  most  of  us  were 
like  devils.  And  that  being  done,  then  mc  broke  up  and  to  my  house; 
and  there  I  made  them  drink,  and  up  stairs  we  went,  and  tlien  fell  into 
dancing,  (W.  Batelier  dancing  well)  and  dressing  him  and  I  and  one 
Mr  Bannister  (who  with  m}  wife  came  over  also  with  us)  like  women; 
and  Mercer  put  on  a  suit  of  Tom's  like  a  boy,  and  mighty  mirth  we  bad 
—and  Mercer  danced  a  jig;  and  Nan  Wright,  and  my  wife,  and  Peggy 
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Pen,  pDt  oi  periwigi.   Thiis  we  spent  tUl  three  or  ibiir  in  the  Bionuiig 

— >mighty  merry." 

We  fear  tliat  we  have  occupied  a  larger  space  by  this-memoir  than 
might  fairly  be  awarded  to  Pepys'  merits,  but  hh  diary  is  suchasingu- 
lar  production}  and  it  is  so  rare  in  the  list  ot  politicians  to  find  any 
thing  aniusiiig,  that  we  hope  to  be  excused.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that 
appended  to  his  diary  are  to  be  found  many  letters  from  Pepys  to  hv 
IHendS}  or  rice  versa^  which  eziiibit  him  in  a  much  more  respectable 
wd  dignified  light  than  any  in  which  we  have  represented  him* 

BOBiff  A.  B.  1651^ntBn  a.  n.  1608. 

Neither  tlie  exact  time  of  the  birth  of  this  nobleman,  nor  yet  any 
account  of  his  infant  years,  remain  on  record  :  the  first  mention  made 
of  lum  being,  ^'  that  during  the  liie  of  his  father,  he  was  kuigiit  of  the 
shire  for  the  oounly  of  Chester,  in  several  parliaments,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  IL  In  the  house  of  couunons  he  constantly  showed  • 
himself  a  firm  opposer  of  arbitrary  power,  and  a  steady  friend  to  the 
rights  of  the  people.  He  exerted  himself  in  support  of  the  bill  of  ex- 
clusion ;  and  in  the  speech  which  he  made  on  that  occasion,  he  endea- 
TiHired  to  prove — to  use  his  own  words — that  "  the  next  of  kin  has  not 
so  absolute  an  inherent  right  to  the  crown,  but  that  he  may,  for  tb« 
good  of  the  nation,  be  set  aside  as  all  government  waa  instituted  for 
3)e  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  for  the  private  inleiflst  of  any  par^ 
ticiilar  family  or  individual. 

He  was  very  solicitous  to  have  procured  an  act  for  the  punishing 
those  who  were  known  to  have  received  bribes  from  the  court,  in'  the 
parliament  which  was  styled  the  Pension  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charies  IL  In  the  speech  which  he  made  on  this  ^ulgeet  in  the 
sabsequent  parliament,  he  said,  Breach  of  trust  is  accounted  the  most 
infamous  tiling  in  the  world,  and  this  th(;sc  mm  have  been  guilty  of  to 
the  liighest  degree.  Robbery  and  ?t<  aliiig  our  law  punishes  with  death, 
and  what  deserve  they  who  beggar  and  take  away  aii  liiat  the  nation 
has,  under  the  pretence  of  disposing  of  the  people's  money  for  the  hon- 
onr  and  good  of  the  king  and  kingdom."  He  proposed  that  a  bU 
should  be  brought  in,  by  which  these  hireling  senators  should  be  re»» 
dered  incapable  of  serving  in  parliament  for  the  future,  or  of  enjoying 
any  office,  civil  or  militarv^ ;  and  that  they  should  be  obliged,  as  far  as 
they  were  able,  to  rel'uiid  all  the  money  which  they  had  received  for 
secret  services  to  the  crown ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  betraying  their 
constituents.  **  Our  law,"  said  he,  will  not  allow  a  thief  to  keep 
what  he  has  gotten  by  stealth,  but,  of  course,  orders  restitution ;  and 
shall  these  proud  robbers  of  the  nation  not  restore  their  ill-gotten  goods.** 
His  defence  of  the  bill  of  exclusiotj,  and  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
the  court  in  other  instances,  rendered  him  so  obnoxious  to  the  duke  of 
York,  that  by  his  influeuce  he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
On  Thanday  th^  14th  of  January,  1685^  he  was  brought  to  his  trial 
in  Westminster-haU,  before  the  lord-chanceUor  Jefferies,  who  was  his 
psnonal  enemy,  and  who  was  constituted  lord-bigh-steward  on  that 
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occasion.  He  was  not  tried  by  the  whole  house  of  peers,  though  the 
parliament  was, then  artually  existing  by  prerogative;  but  by  a  select 
number  of  seventy-seven  peers,  summoned  by  the  lonl- high-steward 
for  that  purpose.  He  protested  against  this  irregularity ;  but  hi:i  ob- 
jeotiom  being  oveiToled,  (he  trial  proceeded*  However^  be  mede  so 
iUl  and  clear  a  defence^  thaft  the  peefi»  appointed  to  tiy  hiiB»  unani- 
mously acquitted  him. 

After  t!ii«  Lord  Dclamer  lived  in  a  retired  manner  in  the  country, 
much  honoured  ami  beloved,  till  measures  were  concerted  for  brinein^ 
about  the  Euvuiutiun,  in  which  he  very  heartily  concurred.  On  the 
prince  of  Oiange's  landing  in  England,  his  lordship»  in  a  few  days, 
nJaed  a  great  force  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and  therewith  marched 
to  join  that  prince.  On  the  prince's  arrival  at  Windsor,  in  his  approach 
towards  London,  Lord  Delamer,  together  with  the  marquess  of  Halifax 
and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  wt  re  s(  nt  with  a  message  to  King  James, 
to  remove  from  Whitehall.  Lord  Delamer,  though  no  flatterer  of  the 
Jung  in  liis  prosperity,  was  loo  generons  to  insott  him  in  his  distress^ 
and  treated  the  fallen  monarch  with  great  respect.   Walpole  says, 

that  Lord  Dekmer,  who  was  thrice  imprisoned  for  his  noble  love  of 
•  liberty,  and  who  narrowly  escaped  the  fury  of  James  and  Jefferies,  lived 
to  be  commissioned  by  the  prince  of  Orange  to  order  that  king  to  re« 
move  from  Whitehall, — a  message  which  he  delivered  with  a  generous 
deoenisy." 

Out  of  the  forces  which  were  raised  by  Lord  Dehmer  to  join  the 

prince  of  Orange,  a  regiment  of  hone  was  afterwards  formed,  the  com- 
mand of  which  was  for  some  time  committed  to  him  as  colonel;  and 
this  regiment  served  in  Ireland  during  the  war  in  that  kingdom.  On 
the  14tb  of  February,  1689,  Lord  Delamer  was  sworn  a  privy-coun- 
dUor ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  April  following,  he  was  made  chwceUor  and 
underwtreasnrer  of  the  ezcheqner.  On  tlie  i2tb  of  the  same  month  he 
was  also  made  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  and  city  of  Chester.  This 
last  office,  together  with  that  of  privy-councillor,  he  enjoyed  for  life ; 
but  as  to  the  others,  he  continued  in  them  ibr  about  one  year  only. 
Mr  Walpole  says,  He  was  dismissed  by  King  William,  to  gratify  the 
tones*"  However,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  displace  a  noble- 
man who  had  contributed  so  mnch  towards  the  Revolution  in  a  diso- 
bliging manner ;  and,  therefore,  he  was,  by  letters-patent,  bearing  date, 
Westminftpr,  17th  of  April,  1690,  created  carl  of  Warrington,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster.  His  lordship  was  thus  characterised  in  a  poem^ 
written  in  the  reign  of  Kmg  William 

**  A  bmve  Mnrtor  of  hit  eountry^  rfghti :  * 

A  noble,  but  ungovernable  fire, — 
*  Sttch  i«  the  hero's, — did  bis  breast  inspire, 

fit  to  onist  to  poll « tymnt  down ; 
■Rut  not  to  plra'^c  a  prince  that  moanta  the  thranOt 
Impatient  ol  oppression,  stilt  bo  stood 
His  eoantiy*li  monnd  against  lb*  invading  flood* 

He  died  in  London  on  the  2d  of  January,  1693,  in  the  forty-second 
year  ofhh  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  family  vault  of  Bowden-church, 
in  the  county  of  Ciicster.  He  was  a  nobleman  illustriously  distin- 
guished for  his  public  spirit  and  his  noble  ardour  iu  defence  of  the  lib- 
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erties  of  bis  ooantry.  He  considered  patriotism  essential  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  ▼trtaous  man.  In  his  <  Advice  to  bb  Cbfldren,'  be  says, 

"  There  never  yet  was  any  good  man  wbo  had  not  an  ardent  seal  for 
his  roTintry."  In  his  private  Vifc  he  appears  to  havr  been  a  man  of 
piety,  worth,  honour^  and  humanity.  His  work?,  which  were  published 
in  one  volume,  8vo,  in  1694,  contain  his  *  Advice  to  his  Children/  an 
*  Essay  on  Government,'  several  of  his  speeches  in  parliament;  fifteen 
amall  Political  Tracts  or  EiMyi;  and  '  The  Case  of  WiUiam>  earl  of 
Devonsbure/  He  also  wrote  '  Observations  on  the  Case  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell,* for  whom  he  fiad  a  great  ftiendship,  and  who,  on  the  morning  of 
his  executioD,  sent  him  a  very  kind  message,  expressive  of  his  regard 
for  him. 

BOBH  iuD.  1687<-^PISD  A.D.  170& 

Charles  Sackville,  sixth  earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  libertines  of  the  most  licentious  age  of  English 
bistoiy,  was  the  direct  descendant  of  Qaecn  Elizabeth's  Lord  Back- 
hurst,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  ancestor's  poetical  genius.  He  was  pri* 
vately  educated,  and,  after  making  the  grand  tour,  returned  to  Eng- 
land a  little  before  the  Restoration.  In  th«  first  parliament  subsequent 
to  that  event,  he  was  chosen  representative  ibr  East  Grimstead  in  Sus- 
sex, and  made  a  considersble  figure  in  the  bouse  as  a  speaker.  Charles 
IL  oflbred  him  employment  under  the  government^  but  be  was  too 
much  set  upon  the  gratification  of  his  pleasures  to  engage  seriously  ia 
-  any  thing  like  business.  The  associate  of  Villiers,  Rochester,  Sedley, 
and  other  profligate  men  of  fashion,  he  entered  into  much  of  their  pro- 
fligacy. Wood  has  preserved  an  anecdote  sufficiently  illustrative  of  the 
dAanched  habits  of  the  young  nobility  after  the  Restoration.  He  in- 
Ibrms  us  that  SaeknUey  Charles  Sedley,  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  hav- 
ing, on  one  occaidon,  got  themselves  supremely  drunk  in  a  tavern  near 
Covent-garden,  went  into  a  balcony,  and  commenced  haranguing  the 
populace,  and  playing  a  number  of  mountebank  tricks.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  applause  and  notoriety  thus  obtained  from  the  rabble,  Sedley 
at  last  stripped  himself  naked,  and  ia  this  style  stood  forth,  and  began 
to  baraagne  the  assembled  crowd  in  such  profane  language,  that  even 
the  indignation  of  the  mob  was  roused,  and  an  attack  was  made  upon 
the  house  in  which  thn  three  libertines  had  established  thcmselvns.  For 
this  misdemeanor  they  were  indicted,  and  Sedley  was  fined  £500.  He 
employed  Killigrew  and  some  other  friends  to  procure  a  remission  of 
his  fine,  and  they  succeeded  so  fiur  as  to  obtain  firom  *  the  meny  mon- 
arch' liberty  to  divide  it  among  themselves,  which  they  did,  exacting 
the  fine  from  Sedley  to  the  utmost  &rthing. 

In  1665,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  Dutch  war,  Sackville  awoke 
to  something  like  the  consciousness  of  a  manlier  spirit  than  he  had 
hitherto  exhibited.  He  placed  himself  as  a  volunteer  under  his  royal 
highness,  and  conducted  himself  well  in  the  action  of  the  dd  of  June. 
It  was  on  the  evening  precedhog  tins  engagement  that  be  composed  the 
weU-known  soDg^<  To  all  you  Ladies  now  at  Land.'  Soon  after,  be 
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WIS  made  a  gentleiDan  ef  the  bed-chamber,  tad  m%  on  aefeiel  uniiD* 

portant  embassies  to  France* 

Upon  the  death  of  his  uncle  Crfinfield,  earl  of  Middlesex,  in  1674, 
the  estates  devolved  upon  biiU)  aud  two  years  afterwards  he  succeeded 
by  creation  to  the  title.  He  also  succeeded  to  jUi9  J&uther  in  1677.  In 
16B4  he  was  oonatitated  tord-lieateDant  of  Sussex.  He  early  engaged 
for  the  prlnoe  of  Orange,  and  aocompanied  the  Fdnoess  Anne  on  her 
flight  from  her  father's  court  On  the  suceesaion  of  tho  prinee  and 
princess  of  Orange  to  tho  tlirone,  Dorset  was  sworn  of  the  privy-coun- 
cii,  and  made  lord-chambt  rknu  of  the  household.  He  had  the  honour 
of  being  four  times  appointed  r^eot  of  the  kipgdom  during  his  ms^es- 
'  ty's  absence.  In  1098  he  retired  somewhat  from  public  life ;  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  years  m  comparative  obscnrify.  He  died  at  Bath 
in  January  1705-6.  Horace  Walpole  has  passed  this  high  eulogium 
upon  Dorset,  that  "  he  had  as  much  wit  as  his  first  master  Chnrlps  II., 
or  his  contemporaries,  Buckingham  and  Rochester,  without  thr  king's 
want  of  feeling,  the  duke's  want  of  principle,  or  the  earPs  want  of 
thought."  Prior,  Dryden,  Congreve,  Addison,  and  Pope,  write  in  the 
praiaes  of  this  nobleman.  Pope  a  lines  oommeatieing^ 

"  Dorset,  th«  grace  of  courts,  tho  muso's  prido^ 

are  well-iuiown,  and  sufficiently  eompUmentaiy. 

MOM  A.]>.  16M.—ansD  A*n.  1707. 

This  brave  man  was  descended  from  parents  m  extremely  poor,  that 
they  were  incapable  oi  making  any  better  provision  tor  him  in  life  than 
that  of  bbMtiag  him  to  a  sho^saker.  His  genius,  iU-brooking  sndi  an 
occupation,  and  disfdaying  itself  even  in  the  most  early  periods  of  his 
life,  he  was  recommended  by  Sir  Christopher  Ming%  who  had  casually 
noticed  his  conduct,  to  Sir  John  Narborough,  who  received  him,  and 
appointed  him  one  of  his  cabin  boys,  when  no  more  than  nine  years 
old.  It  is  related  ol  him  that,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  undertook  to  swim 
through  the  line  of  the  enemy's  fire,  in  one  o£  the  piratical  ports  on 
the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  convey  some  de^fiatehea  to  a  distant  shipi 
which  it  would  have  been  extremely  inconventcot  for  the  eommander* 
in-chief  to  have  transmitted  by  any  other  less  concealed  means.  These 
and  some  other  actions  impressed  so  high  an  opinion  ot  him  on  the  mind 
of  his  patron,  that  almost  ere  he  had  reached  manhood,  he  was  intrusted 
by  Sir  John  with  missions  of  great  importance  and  delicacy.  He  was 
sent  more  than  once  to  the  dey  of  Tripoli  to  aiake  remonstraneea 
«  against  the  piratical  conduct  of  Yaa  corsairs :  bis  arguments  proved  in* 
sufficient  to  bend  tlie  haughty  mind  of  the  barbarian,  but  the  observa- 
tions made  by  liim,  when  attempting  to  perform  the  objects  of  his  mis- 
sion, were  such  as  enabled  him  to  form  a  plan  for  the  demolition  of 
the  enemy's  squadron,  notwithstanding  it  lay  at  anchor  imder  the  very 
guns  of  the  town.  Having  communicated  his  pnject  to  the  admnaly 
Sir  John,  without  hesitation,  appcunted  the  young  hero  to  sufwriBleBd  ^ 
and  conduct  the  execntion  of  his  own  plan.  The  most  oomi^ala  ino 
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eeu  crowud  the  aUampt,  and  ShovcO  w»  tevmvM  tar  hk  and 
galhlrtrjr  with  the  command  of  tlie  Sapphire  frigate. 

From  the  month  of  March,  1673,  the  prriod  when  the  occurrence 
just  mentioned  took  place,  to  the  year  1666,  he  remained  constantly 
employed  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  cataiogue  of  his  successes  against 
tbe  states  of  Barbary  would  be  tedious  in  the  recital.  On  his  return 
to  Ettfjbndf  James  ILt  in  tlie  midst  of  that  ferment  wbieh  preceded 
the  revolution,  enteftuaed  so  high  an  opinioii  of  Shovell's  honour^  as 
to  nppoint  him  captain  of  the  Dover,  although  his*  political  principles 
were  known  to  be  inimical  to  the  wishes  of  the  tottering  sovereign. 

Among  the  first  naval  appointments  of  the  new  reign  was  that  of 
Mr  ShoveU  to  be  captain  of  the  Edgar,  on  board  which  ship  he  led 
the  Tan  of  Adniind  Heriierts'  squadron,  at  the  battle  in  Bantry^ba;^, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  so  remarkably,  thai  King  WiUiara  eon* 
ferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  at  the  same  time  when  the 
earl  of  Tftrrington  was  raised  to  tho  peerage.  At  the  time  the  French 
fleet  made  iu  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  in  the  British  cbarmpl, 
in  the  year  1690,  Sir  Cloudesley  commanded  a  light  detached  6qua- 
dion,  owing  to  which  droomstanee  he  was  prevented  from  sharing  in 
the  unmerited  obloquy  so  generally  cast  on  the  many  Lrave  men  who 
commanded  under  the  earl  of  Torrington.  He  remained  in  constant 
employ ;  and  having  been  in  the  interim  promoted  to  he  rear-admiral 
of  the  red)  bore  a  distinguisheii  share  in  the  defeat  of  the  Count  de 
Toorville. 

la  1694k  Sir  Cloudesley,  who  had  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice* 
admiral  of  the  red,  was  appointed  seoOnd  in  command  nnder  Lord 

Berkekejrf  of  the  fleet  sent  into  Camcret  bay ;  and  when  the  latter  struck 
bis  flag  for  a  time,  which  he  did  on  the  return  of  the  armament  to 
England,  Sir  Cloudesley  succeeded  him  in  his  comnmnd,  and,  by  the 
express  order  of  King  William,  proceeded  against  Dunkirk.  His  em- 
ployment ceased  ibr  a  time,  with  his  having  commanded  the  escort 
which  attended  King  William  to  Holland,  immediately  previous  to  the 
peace  of  Ryswick.  Sir  Cloudesley  assumed  the  command  of  a  strong 
fleet  sent  into  the  ohnnnel,  as  ho  aftor\yrirds  did  during  the  two  sue- 
ceeding  years;  a  cautionary  show  of  resistance,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, tended  to  render  the  actual  display  of  it  unnecessary  till  afler 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne. 

Id  1708  he  commanded  the  fleet  of  Britain  stationed  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and,  in  the  ensuing  year,  commanded  the  Tan  of  the  com* 
bined  fleet  in  the  battle  of  Malaga.  In  the  ensuing  year  he  was  en- 
gaged in  co-operating  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
the  falluK  of  which  was  certainly  by  no  means  ascribable  to  any  want 
ol  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  fleet.  On  his  return  homewards,  his 
Tessel,  the  Association,  together  with  two  other  ships  of  war,  one  car* 
lying  seventy,  the  other  fifty  guns,  was  unfortunately  cast  away  on 
the  rocks  of  Scilly,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  October,  1707.  Sir 
Cloudeslry's  body,  which  was  taken  up  on  the  Scilly  islands,  was  con- 
veyed to  England,  and  buried,  with  great  funeral  pomp,  in  Westmin- 
ster-abbey, at  the  public  expense. 

A  particular  cirenmstanoe  attending  his  death  has  been  preserved  in 
the  Ihmily  of  tiie  earl  of  Rornney,  and  is  too  Interesting  to  be  omitted: 
"  The  admirnl  was  not  drowned ;  but,  after  having  reached  the  shore 
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in  safel^y  was,  according  to  the  oOBfession  of  on  tnoient  womn,  by  faer 

troaolieroii?ly  and  inhumanly  murdered.  This  atrocious  act  she,  many 
years  atterwards,  when  on  her  deathbed,  revealrd  to  the  minister  of 
the  parish  who  attended  her,  declaring  she  could  not  die  in  peace  till 
die  had  made  this  coafession.  She  acknowledged  having  been  led  to 
commit  this  horrid  deed  ibr  the  sake  of  plnoder;  and  that  she  then 
had  in  her  possession,  among  other  things,  an  emerald  ring,  which  she 
had  been  afraid  to  sell  lest  it  should  lead  to  a  discovery.  Tliis  ring, 
which  was  then  delivcrcci  to  the  minister,  M'as  by  him  p;ivcn  to  James, 
earl  of  Beriteley — in  possession  ot  whose  fauiily  it  now  remains — at  his 
particular  request,  Sur  Cloudesley  Shovell  and  himself  having  lived  on 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendsliip.  The  manner  of  his  deaths  as 
well  as  the  discovery  of  the  ring,  is  related  differently  by  Campbdl  and 
others;  but  from  the  channel  through  which  the  communication  was 
made,  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  this  account  is  undoubt^ 
edly  most  authentic*" 

BOIM  1650<— DIBD  Jl.]>.  1708. 

Sir  George  Rooke,  son  to  Sir  William  Rooke,  tlie  descendant  ui  a 
very  ancient  Kentish  &mily,  after  serving  Ibr  nearly  twenty  years  in 
the  royal  navy  as  lieutenant  and  captain  of  divers  ships  of  war*  was, 

at  the  epoch  of  the  revolution,  captain  of  the  Deptford. 

The  first  enterprise  in  which  we  find  him  engaged,  was  the  relief  of 
Londonderry,  at  that  time  closely  besieged,  and  severely  pressed  by  the 
catholic  army  and  the  French  allies  of  James.  The  eagerness  and  the 
ability  which  he  displayed  on  thu  occasion  interested  &e  earl  of  Tor- 
riogton  so  much  in  his  favour,  that  he  was,  as  it  is  said,  in  consequence 
of  the  express  recommendation  of  that  noble  lord,  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral  of  the  red.  In  this  sbition  he  served  under  his  unfortu- 
nate patron  and  friend  at  the  battle  of  lii  cichy-hpad.  In  the  month  of 
May,  1692,  a  very  few  days  ouiy  previous  to  tlie  memorable  encounter 
off  Cape  la  Hogue,  he  was  specially  chosen  by  his  colleagues  to  trans- 
mit to  the  admiralty  board  a  loyal  address  from  the  flag-ofRcers  and 
captains  of  the  fleet,  professing,  in  the  warmest  terms,  their  attadiment 
to  their  majesties  and  their  government.  He  was  on  this  occasion  pro- 
moted to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  bore  a  very  conspicuous  part 
in  the  great  engagement  with  the  French  fleet. 

In  the  ensuing  spring  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
was  promoted  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  white  squadron.  Almost  im* 
mediately  afterwards  he  was  ordered  to  the  Straits,  for  the  purpose  of 
convoying  thither  a  very  numerous  flpf  t  of  merchant-ships,  amounting 
to  no  less  than  four  hundred  sail.  Tiie  lorce  put  under  his  command 
consisted  of  twenty-one  ships  of  two  decks,  English  and  Dutch,  two 
frigates,  and  five  smaller  vessels.  The  grand  fleet»  under  the  orders  of 
the  joint  admirals,  Shovell,  Delawal,  and  KiUegrev,  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  so  valuable  a  stake,  saw  Sir  George  in  safety,  so  far  as  the 
distance  of  fifty  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  Ushant.  Such,  however, 
was  the  address  of  the  enemy,  the  correctness  of  then:  intbrmation,  and 
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the  total  want  of  it  im  the  part  of  Britaioi  that  the  anDaraenli  of  Brest 
KOd  Xouton  had  ibrnwdajunctioD  ia  Lagos  bay,  where  they  coiitin«ed 
qatet»  in  expectation  of  their  prize,  without  any  of  the  eommaoders  in 

the  combined  squadrons  being  io  the  slightest  degree  aware  of  the  cir- 
cuitistaiice»  or  of  the  danger  that  awaited  them.  The  misfortune,  though 
great,  was  alleviated,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  ability  and  ac- 
tivity of  Sir  George ;  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  fleet  were  pre- 
ienredf  and»  of  the  shipe  tent  for  its  proteetton*  three  only,  and  thooe 
belongmg  to  the  Dutch,  who  behaved  with  the  most  conspicuous  gal* 
lantf}'  on  the  occasion,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Count  de  Toarville. 

In  1698  Sir  George  was  chosen  representative  for  the  town  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  he  soon  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
abilities  as  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  naval  commander.  A  formidable 
oonfoderacy  had  been  entered  into  between  the  northern  powers  of  Rus- 
aioy  Denmark,  and  Poland,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  the  de« 
struction  of  the  young  king  of  Sweden.  Britain  could  not  calmly  look 
on  and  permit  so  dreadful  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  nations ;  and  Sir 
George  was  accordingly  sent  into  tfie  Sound  with  a  fleet,  litt*  il  out  with 
the  intention  of  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Dutch,  not  only  for  the 
purpoM  of  Ireeiog  Sweden  mm  the  terron  of  anQildlation»  but  eom* 
pelliog  hot  eonMerated  Ibea  to  agree  *»  an  equitable  peaoe.  The 
moderation  and  the  firmness  of  the  British  admind  on  this  occasioo» 
retlrctcd  the  highest  honour  on  his  judgment  as  an  offieer,  and  his  in- 
tegrity -ds  a  man.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  he  declared  himself  to  the 
Danes  and  their  allies  fully  determined  to  crush  their  injurious  project, 
on  the  other  he  most  peremptorily  resisted  every  solicitation  made  to 
him  by  the  youthfid  aovereign  of  Sweden  to  oontinue  the  war  even  for 
an  instant  longer  than  was  afaeojintely  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  n 
fair  and  honourable  peace.  His  answer  to  the  king  himself  is  too  mem- 
orable for  us  to  orait:^'*  I  wan"  said  Sir  George  in  reply  to  him, 
*'  sent  hither  to  serve  your  majesty,  but  not  to  ruin  the  kingdom  ui 
Denmark."  The  treaty  of  Travendalil  was  accordingly  concluded  in 
despite  of  every  remonstnuioe  the  fanpetuons  Gharies  eonld  make,  and 
eveiy  objection  which  his  heated  imagination  conld  propose. 

€b  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  France  in  1701,  Sir  George  was 
a^ain  invested  with  the  chief  command  ;  but  that  power  considering 
tiie  hour  of  hostility  not  yet  arrived,  peace  remained  unbroken  till 
after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne.  Among  the  very  first  acts  of  her 
maje^'s  rei^,  is  to  be  reckoned  the  appointment  of  Sir  George  to 
be  Tiee-admiral  of  Bngland,  ami  eonmnoider-in-ehief  of  the  British 
fieet.  The  first  enterprise  resolved  on  by  government  was  the  attack 
of  Cadiz ;  and  the  failure  of  it,  though  not  in  the  slightest  degree  im- 
putable to  Sir  George,  was  most  uncandidly  attempted  to  be  attributed 
to  him  by  some  of  the  virulent  party-writers  of  tiie  time,  and  by  Bur- 
net in  particular.  I'ortune,  however,  seemed  ready  to  afibrd  him  some 
recompense  for  his  recent  disappointment;  for  he  had  scarcely  left  Ca- 
diz on  his  return  homci  when  he  receiyed  iotelUgenee  that  a  most  val* 
nable  fleet  of  Spanish  galleons  had  put  into  Vtgo^  together  with  their 
escort,  commanded  by  that  weU-known  officer,  Mons.  Chatean  Renaud. 
Sir  George  instantly  resolved  on  attempting  the  capture  of  the  tit  et,  and 
succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  treasure  and 
artideeofinerehaadiae  takes  and  destroyed  on  this  oeoiBion  amonntcd 
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to  between  four  and  five  millions  sterling ;  while  the  injury  sustained 
In  respect  to  shipft  of  war,  had  never  beoi  ezoeeded,  except  in  tlie  in- 
•tanoes  of  the  dettmction  of  the  Armada*  and  the  battle  off  Cape  La 
Hogue.    Twenty  ships  and  vessels  of  war»  fifteen  of  which  were  of 

two  (Ir-ck^i,  tot^-pthpr  w\t]\  thirteen  galloon*!,  were  included  in  the  de- 
struction and  capture  inade  and  effected  ou  this  occasion. 

The  year  1704i  formed  a  very  distinguished  epoch  in  the  life  of  Sir 
Qeoi^.  Id  the  month  of  January  the  very  honourable  trust  of  con- 
veying King  Charles  III.  to  Spain  was  confided  to  hinu  By  his  firm- 
ness added  to  the  greatest  complacency  of  manners,  he  got  over  a  va- 
riety of  delicate  and  absurd  punctilios  on  this  occasion,  particularly 
one  whnrc  the  honour  of  the  British  fln^z;  was  concerned,  with  the  high- 
Cjit  credit  to  hiu^lf,  and  the  maintenuiice  of  his  coifntry's  dignity.  In 
respect  to  more  active  service,  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  still  stands  with 
nndiminished  lustre»  one  of  the  brightest  gems  that  ever  ornamented 
British  valour  or  Britbh  conduct,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  execution  as 
to  the  plan  of  the  enterprise. 

He  is  said,  when  on  hi'*  deathbed,  to  have  made  the  following  im- 
pressive atiswer  to  some  i^  rsons  present  at  the  execntion  of  his  will, 
and  who  could  not  rt-irain  from  making  some  remarks  ou  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  cffcnmstanees.  **  What  I  lea^e,**  said  he^  'tis  tme,  is  not 
mudiy  hot  what  I  do  leave»  has  been  honestly  acquired.  It  never  cost 
a  seaman  a  tear*  or  the  nation  a  farthing."  From  the  time  he  quitted  the 
line  of  active  service,  he  was  intolerably  afflicted  with  the  gout,  which 
put  u  period  to  his  life  at  a  very  premature  age.  This  event  took  place 
on  the  24th  of  January,  170d-9,  Sir  George  being  then  in  his  fifty- 
eighth  year.  His  executors  caused  a  magnificent  monument  to  be 
erected  to  him  in  Canterhuiy  cathedral. 

fiOBN  A.  D.  1638.  DIED  A.  O.  1709. 

Henry,  second  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  bom  in  1638.  He  was  early 
initiated  by  his  father  into  the  mysteries  of  politics,  being  employed  by 
him  in  the  king's  secret  correspondence,  so  that  he  p^encrally  passed 
hall  tlie  day  in  writing  in  cypher  or  decyphei  lag.  In  tliis  trust  young 
Hyde  conducted  himself  with  extreme  faithfulness  aud  the  greatest  pru- 
dence. After  the  restoration  he  was  appointed  chambmin  to  her 
majesty. 

On  his  fiither's  death,  he  took  liis  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  and, 

though  he  warmly  resented  the  usage  which  his  parent  had  received  at 
the  hiiiids  of  the  court,  yet,  as  he  keenly  opposed  the  bill  of  exclusion, 
he  was  taken  into  favour,  and  made  a  privy-councillor.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  James  IL  lie  became  lord-privy-seal,  and  afttfwards  lord* 
lieutenant  of  Ireland*  His  attachment,  however,  to  the  protestant 
cause  would  not  allow  liim  to  support  the  king  in  his  designs  on  the 
religion  of  the  country,  and  he  was  ultimately  stripped  of  his  official 
employments. 

He  declined  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  the  revolution,  and  was 
subjected  to  a  brief  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  in  consequence.  He 
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died  lo  October,  1709.  Hn  rtate-lefcten  and  diary,  from  1687  to  1690, 
luiTe  been  puUishedf^  and  form  an  interesting  oootribution  to  EngUsli 
history.   He  appean  to  have  been  a  man  of  moderate  talenlBt  and  wm- 

ple  domestic  habits.  His  son,  Lor  l  Cornbury,  ^>'as  a  person  of  con- 
siderable literary  taste*  and  the  friend  and  associate  of  Pope* 

BOIM  A.n.  164&— DUO  A.D.  1709. 

Sir  John  Holt,  lord-chiet-justice  of  the  court  of  k\u<i's  bench,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Holt,  8erjeant-at>law,  and  recorder  of  Abingdon. 
He  waa  educated  at  Abingdon  and  Ozibrd.  In  1656  he  entered  of 
Graj's  inn,  and  was  soon  called  to  the  bar,  where  he  rapidly  attained 

eminence  as  a  pleader. 

In  the  reign  of  J  nines  II.  he  was  made  recorder  of  London,  in  which 
situation  he  conducted  himself  with  great  firmness  and  integrity.  The 
court  wished  him  to  become  subservient  to  their  croui^^ed  policy  ;  and, 
on  his  refbsal  to  co-operate  In  some  blgcctionable  measnrea,  e^edally 
the  abolition  of  the  test,  he  was  dischaiged  from  office. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  ch(Men  a  member  of 
tlie  convrntion-parlianient,  and  appointed  one  of  the  managers  for  the 
coiiinjofis  in  t)io  coitli  renees  witli  the  lords,  relative  to  fljc  abdication  of 
the  late  monarch.  lie  displayed  great  constitutional  knowledge  in  this 
commission,  and,  as  soon  as  the  goyemment  was  aetlled,  was  made  lord* 
chief-justice  of  the  court  of  Idng's  bench,  and  a  member  of  the  privy* 
council.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  "  That  though  he  was  a  young  man  for 
BO  high  a  post,  yet  he  maintained  it  all  his  time  with  a  high  reputation 
for  capacity,  integrity,  courage^  and  great  despatch;  so  that,  since  the 
lord-chief-justiee  Hale's  time,  that  bench  had  not  been  so  well  filled  as 
it  was  by  him."  In  1700,  when  Somen  resigned  the  great  seal,  it  waa 
offered  to  Holtf  b«t  he  declined  it,  modestly  alleging  hb  want  of  qualifi- 
cations for  so  important  a  trust  As  chief^jnstice^  his  mevite  were  very 
great,  and  generally  acknowled<::efl.  He  was  perfect  master  of  the 
common  law,  and  possessed  a  i  f  inarkable  facility  in  clearly  and  logi- 
cally expounding  and  a[)plynig  its  principles.  His  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity is  celebrated  by  the  auth(»r  of  the  Tatl«r  in  his  14th  number. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  his  spirit  and  integrity  is  exhibited  in  &e 
fiunous  case  of  Lord  Banbury.  An  indicUnent  had  been  found  at 
Hicks*  hall  against  the  defendant,  Lord  Banbur^',  hy  the  name  of 
Charles  Knollys,  Esq.,  for  the  murder  of  a  Captain  Lawson,  who  had 
married  tlie  sister  ot  the  detendant,  and  the  indictment  was  removed  by 
eertiorari  into  the  king's  bench,  where  the  defendant  pleaded  a  misno- 
mer  in  abatement,  vis.  that  William  Knollys,  Viscount  Wallingfort,  by 
letter*  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  bearing  date  the  18th 
August,  2d  Car.  I.  was  created  earl  of  Banbury,  to  have  and  to  hold 
the  dignity  to  him  and  the  heirs  mnlo  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten; 
that  William  had  issue  Nicholas,  who  succeeded  William  in  the  dig- 
nity, from  whom  the  dignity  descended  upon  the  defendant,  as  son  and 

I  OtUrd,  1799,  S  voli. 
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bdr  to  JMOmh  Hm  atliiniey-geiMiil  Kplied  to  tfiit  plea,  th«t  tfc« 
ddendftiity  vpoa  CIm  ISth  Oeeeote^  4tfa  William  and  Mary,  had  pre- 
finred  a  petition  to  tlw  iMiaaf  «f  peere,  that  he  might  be  tried  by  his 

peers  ;  atfd  that,  after  long  consideration  and  debate,  the  lord*  had  dis* 
missed  his  petition,  secundum  legem  parliamentiy  disallowed  his  peer^ 
age,  and  made  an  order,  that  the  defendant  should  be  tried  by  the 
oottne  of  eoDuaon  lanr.  To  this  replidttioii  die  defender  deniinrred»  and 
the  attoin^-genenl  joined  in  demnrrar.  Tlie  caae  was  several  times 
mlemnly  aigued  at  the  bar  by  Sir  Edward  Ward,  attorney-generalt  Sur 
Thomas  Trevor,  solicitor-general,  and  Sir  William  Williams,  counsel 
for  tho  crown  ;  and  hy  Serjeant  Pemberton,  Serjeant  Levinz,  and  Sir 
Bartholomew  bhower,  tor  the  defendant*  The  court  of  king's  bench 
MBiMonsly  decided  ia  frvonr  of  Lofd  Benbiiry ;  but  loidFObief-justice 
HoU  eiiiciy  diitiagviAed  bioMelf  on  tbk  ocoanon.  He  gwre  it  is  hit 
opinion,  in  the  strongest  terms,  tfaii  Lord  Banbury  was  entitled  to  tfati 
]>rivik>2;c  of  pceratic  ;  anfi  that  the  court  nf  kinij's  bench  cotdd  pav  no 
regard  tu  tlu;  ordLr  of  the  house  of  lords,  because  peer.ogc  Avas  an  in- 
heritance, and  all  inheritanee  must  be  determined  by  the  law  <^  the 
knd,  and  not  by  an  onUnanoa  of  the  hOM  of  p&tn.  He  ohaerMd 

that  the  hooae  of  loida  hai  do  jiiriadietion  te  an  atigfaial  eaaM» 
cause  that  supreme  eonit  ii  the  laat  vaiort.  If  the  parUament  took 
coj^niT^ancp  of  nrifjinnl  causes,  the  party  Avoidd  lose  h\*  appcnl,  which 
the  commuM  law  iudulgeth  in  all  cases,  lor  which  n  ason  the  parhanicnt 
is  kept  for  the  last  resort ;  and  causes  come  not  there  until  they  liave 
tried  all  judicatories.  If  a  peer  commits  treason,  or  any  other  crime^ 
he  ought  to  he  tried  hy  hie  pcete;  hut  that  does  net  give  theai  any 
right  to  deprive  him  of  hii  peerage,  wh«i  the  discussion  of  his  title 
does  not  come  in  a  legal  manner  before  them.  The  house  of  peers  has 
jm"isdiction  over  its  own  members,  and  is  a  suprcnic  court ;  but  it  is 
the  law  which  has  invested  them  with  such  ample  authorities ;  and, 
therefore)  it  is  no  diminuUon  of  their  power  to  say  that  they  ought  to 
obaenre  those  Innite  which  this  hnr  has  prMcribed  fiir  them,  whidi,  la 
otlier  respects,  hath  made  them  so  great."  His  lordship  said  also,  "  thaf 
as  to  the  law  of  parliament,  which  had  been  talked  of,  he  did  not  know 
of  any  such  law  ;  and  every  law  which  binds  the  subjects  of  this  realm 
ouj»hr  to  Luj  either  the  common  law  and  linage  of  the  realm,  or  an  act 
oi  paiiiauieut."  The  lord-chief  justice  was  alterwards  summoned  to 
give  hie  reasena  for  thb  judgmeat  to  the  hoiae  of  peers,  and  a  oean 
BMttee  was  appointed  to  hear  and  report  them  to  the  house.  But  Holt 
refused  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  judgment  in  so  extrajudicial  a  man- 
ner. He  said,  "  that  if  the  record  was  removed  before  the  peers  l)y 
writ  of  error,  so  that  it  came  jiiflicially  hcfort'  them,  he  ^  ouhl  t^Nve  hig 
reasons  very  willingly ;  but,  ii  he  gave  them  in  this  case,  it  would  be 
of  very  iB  eonaeqaeaoe  to aU  judges  heraalter  m  aU  eaacs* 

In  1698  a  remarkable  eanae  was  tried  before  hl§  lordship  at  Guild- 
hall, wherein  Richard  Lane  brought  an  action  against  Sir  Robert  Cot* 
ton  and  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  aa  portmastcrs-p^encral,  "  for  that  a 
letter  of  the  plaujtiti's  being  deiivcK  <1  into  the  post-office,  to  be  sent 
by  the  post  h:om  Loudou  to  Worcester,  by  the  negligence  of  the  de* 
fendants  m  the  eiecutioD  oftfadr  ofliee»  the  laid  letter  waaepoaedfai  the 
post-ofBee,  and  divers  exchequer  bills  therein  inclosed  were  taken  away." 
In  the  coune  of  the  trial  aowe  diffienlt  point*  of  hnr  being  started,  the 
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jury  brought  in  a  special  verdict.  The  oflBe  was  several  times  argued 
It  the  bar,  ind  tiirae  of  the  judges  were  of  opittkMi  that  judgment  ought 
to  be  given  for  the  defendants ;  but  Holt  gave  Mi  opmoti  hi  hwow  of 
the  plfuntiff.  'He  said  **  It  would  be  rery  hard  upon  the  sUbjeet,  if  Che 
action,  brought  in  thh  case  was  not  a  e^ood  one ;  for  a?  the  crown  had 
a  revenue  of  ±'100,000  pwr  atinuju  fur  the  management  of  the  post-of- 
iice>  care  ought  to  be  talteo  that  letters  were  salely  conveyed,  aud  that 
the  Ml^Mtt  ihoiild  bo  Meotod  In  thdr  propeitieti."  Joil^tiieiit  wtts, 
bowerei^  given  for  the  defeildilltl.  But  a  writ  of  error  was  afterwards 
brought,  aad  allowed  on  the  reasons  which  had  been  advanced  by  HoH. 

In  the  second  year  of  Queen  A  tine,  a  very  important  cause  was  agi- 
tated  by  the  judges,  of  what  was  then  called  *  The  queen's  bench,* 
relative  to  the  right  of  election  of  members  of  parliament.  On  this 
oeoMioBy  Holt  groAdy  diitiiigiiillied  IdiMelf  as  m  steady  friesnd  to  the 
libertifli  of  the  ral;|eet.  Am  ootkm  had  been  bnmght  agointt  tite  eon^ 
ttaUes  of  Aylesbury,  at  the  suit  of  one  Ashby,  a  burgess  of  that  town, 
for  rpfiisin|T  to  rcrcivp  his  vote  in  an  election  of  a  member  of  parh'a- 
2i)f  ut :  the  constables  being  tlie  returning  otiicers  in  that  borough.  This 
was  tried  at  the  asbixes,  and  the  constables  were  cast  in  damages.  But 
a  motioii  waa  made  io  tfao  oooft  of  qaaan's  bench,  in  attest  of  judg- 
aMBt  Wbaik  the  oaao  aamo  to  be  argaed»  three  of  tbe  judges,  Powd* 
Powb,  and  Gnold^  gave  it  as  tbair  opinion,  duit  no  wrong  had  been 
done  to  the  man,  or  at  !enst  none  considerable  enongh  to  deserve  the 
notice  of  the  law;  that  the  judging  of  elections  belonged  to  the  house 
of  commons ;  that  as  this  action  was  the  iirst  of  its  kind,  so,  it  it  was 
allowed,  it  would  bring  on  an  infinity  of  suits,  and  involve  all  officers 
aoBoanod  in  aloatiMS  gteal  diflieulliea.  Lonl-«M«fjii8tiee  Hol^ 
bovorar,  diftred  totally  from  luabiethren  on  this  subject,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  at  some  arguments  which  they  had  advanced.  He  main- 
tained that  the  plaintiff  had  the  right  and  privilege  to  give  his  vote ; 
and  if  he  was  hindered  in  the  enjoynieut  or  exercise  of  that  right,  he 
might  legally  bring  an  action  against  the  disturber.  **  If  the  plaintifi," 
ht  aaidy  Ims  a  right,  bo  most  of  aooessity  haVo  a  Man  ta  vindicato 
•Dd  maintain  it,  and  a  remedy,  if  be  is  injorod*  bi  the  eiercise  or  en- 
jojBiant  of  it ;  and,  hodeed,  it  is  a  vain  thing  to  imagine  a  right  with- 
out a  remedy*  for  want  of  right  and  want  of  remedy  are  reciprocal.  It 
is  no  objeetioii  to  say  that  it  will  occasion  multipluity  of  actions;  for 
if  men  wiii  multiply  injuries,  actions  must  be  multiplied  too ;  fur  every 

aiaa  that  is  ngwod  oogbl  to  hate  bis  feoompeaae.  And  if  poblic  offl^^ 
ears  frill  brfriage  hub's  ilghti»  tfaaj  Ongbt  to  pay  greater  damages  than 
other  men,  to  deter  aad  hinder  Other  Offleera  from  the  like  offences.  To 

allow  this  action  Mill  make  public  officers  more  careful  to  ohsrr^'e  the 
constitutions  of  cities  and  boroughs,  and  not  to  be  so  partial  as  tliey 
commonly  are  in  all  eiectioDs,  which  is  indeed  a  gre»t  and  growing 
mischief  aad  tends  to  the  prejudioe  of  Ae  peace  of  the  nation.  Tlio 
right  of  voting  at  the  otoattoa  of  bargiesaea^  is  a  tlliri^  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  so  great  a  privilege,  that  it  is  a  great  injury  to  depriver 
the  plaintiff  of  it.  A  right  that  a  man  has  to  give  his  vote  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  person  to  represent  him  lu  parliament,  there  to  concur  to  the 
making  of  laws  which  are  to  bind  his  liberty  and  property,  is  a  most 
transcendent  thing,  and  of  a  high  natare,  and  the  law  takes  notice  of 
it  mi  anch  Id  divem  amtatca.  The  i^t  of  voting  U  a  Hghl  m  tho 
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plaintiff  by  tbe  commoii  Iaw»  uifl  cooaequenUy  be  may  nuuDtain  an 

action  for  the  obatruction  of  it*'*  He  concluded  that  the  plaintiff  ought 
to  have  judgment ;  but,  the  majority  of  the  judges  having  given  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  judgment  was  given  for  the  defendants.  On  the  14th 
of  January,  1703,  this  judgment  was  reversed  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  judgment  given  for  the  plaituitf  by  iiiiy  lonla  against  sixteen.  Holt 
supported  hit  opinion  in  tbe  borne  <tf  peers,  and  obsenredy  **  That 
whenever  such  a  cause  should  oome  before  him,  he  should  direct  the 
jury  to  make  the  returning  officer  pay  well  for  depriving  an  elector  of 
his  vote.  It  is,"  said  he,  denying  him  his  English  right;  and  if 
this  action  is  not  allowed,  a  man  may  for  ever  be  deprived  of  it.  It  is 
a  great  privilege  to  choose  such  persons  as  are  to  bind  a  man's  life  and 
property  by  the  laws  they  make.**  But  the  afflur  of  the  electors  and 
returning  officers  of  Aylesbury  did  not  end  here.  In  December  1704, 
John  Paty,  and  four  others,  who  had  also  commenced  and  prosecuted 
actions  at  common  law  against  the  constables  of  Aylesburjs  were  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  by  a  w  arrant  Iroin  the  sjjeaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, for  breach  of  the  privileges  of  that  house.  The  counsel  for  the 
Aylesbury  electors  having  moved  for  an  habeas  corpus,  they  were 
brought  up  to  the  court  of  king's  bench ;  and  when  the  judges  came  to 
deliver  their  opinions,  tliree  of  them  were  for  remanding  the  prisoners 
to  Newgate ;  but  Holt  gave  his  opinion  in  the  clearest  and  strongest 
manner  that  the  prisoners  ought  to  be  discharged.  The  following  are 
the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the  chief-justice's  speech  on  this  oc- 
casion 

I  am  very  sorry  I  am  finved  to  differ  from  my  btethren  is  opinion; 
but  whatever  inconveniences  or  dangers  I  may  ineur,  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  act  according  to  my  conscience.  I  must  declare  it  is  my 
opinion,  that  the  prisoners  ought  to  be  discharged,  beonuse  it  is  an  ille- 
gal commitment;  and  Magna  Charta  say?,  '  Quid  nemo  imprisonctur 
nisi  per  legem  terrse.'  And  il  pi  usecutiug  a  legal  action  iu  a  legal 
method  can  justify  a  commitment,  then  no  Englishman's  freedom  is  safe. 

"  'Tis  by  the  law  of  the  land  that  the  house  of  commons  have  their 
bemg,  therefore  it  can  never  l>e  in  the  power  of  the  commons  to  con- 
trol the  law.  For  my  part,  I  know  no  privilege  of  parliament  that  can 
be  valid,  and  at  the  same  time  contradict  the  law  (jt  I.ngland. 

*'  It  is  by  Magna  Charta  that  the  liberty  of  an  Englis.lmiaa  is  pre- 
served; and  without  destroying  the  constitution  of  England,  the  liberty 
of  an  Englishman  cannot  be  taken  from  him,  but  for  a  legal  cause. 

**  It  is  pretended,  that  acting  legally  is  a  breach  of  the  privil^es  of 
the  house  of  commons,  and  that  we  are  not  judges  of  it  This  is  nn- 
possible ;  when  the  law,  by  which  the  house  of  commons  sit,  justilies 
the  prosecuting  this  action ;  and  'tis  not  iu  the  power  of  the  house  of 
commons  to  supenede  that  power  which  gives  them  thor  essence. 

If  we  can  discbafge  a  person  committed  per  mandaium  ngit,  a  for- 
tiori, I  think  we  can  dischaige  from  a  comnutment  of  the  house  of 
commons. 

"  The  houj?e  of  coinmons,  'tis  true,  have  a  power  over  their  own 
members,  and  may  commit  them ;  but  to  say  that  their  commitment  of 
any  other  person,  though  never  so  unlawfii],  u  unexamtnaliH  tend  to 
make  Engushmen  slaves,  which,  while  I  sit  here,  I  can  never  consent  fo/* 

The  dkief^justice  then  observipg  that  several  members  of  the  house 
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of  coiiuuons  were  in  court,  added  as  follows : — I  hope  never  to  be 
overawed  from  doing  justice ;  and  I  think  we  sit  here  to  administer 
equal  justice  to  all  h^  majesty's  subjects ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  my  jndgw 
ment  that  these  prisoners  ought  to  be  discharged."  However,  as  the 
three  other  judges  had  <riven  a  contrary  opinion,  the  prisoners  were  re- 
manded to  Newgate.  Upon  this,  John  Paty,  and  another  of  the  pris- 
oners, moved  for  a  writ  of  error,  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  house 
of  lords*  This  writ  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  petitioning  the  queen 
that  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  queen's  bench  might  be  brought  be- 
fore her  majesty  in  parliament  The  commons  were  alarmed  at  these 
petition-,  and  carried  up  an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring  her  majesty 
not  to  grant  the  writ  of  error.  The  opinion  of  the  judges  was  taken 
upon  this ;  and  ten  of  them,  of  whom  Holt  was  one,  agreed,  that,  in 
civil  matters,  a  petition  Ibr  a  wi^  of  error  waa  a  petHiott  of  right,  and 
not  of  grace,  mid  that  for  the  queen  not  to  grant  a  petition  of  right 
would  be  plainly  a  breach  of  law,  and  of  the  coronation  oath.  The 
house  of  peers  too,  having  received  a  petition  from  the  prisoners  for 
relief,  passed  several  votes,  among  which  were  the  following : — 

"  That  neither  house  of  parliament  has  any  power,  by  any  vote  or 
declaration,  to  create  to  themselves  any  new  privilege  that  is  not  war- 
ranted by  the  known  law»  and  customs  of  parliament* 

**  That  every  freeman  of  England,  who  apprehends  himself  to  be 
injured,  lias  a  right  to  seek  redress  by  action  at  law ;  and  that  the  com- 
mencincr  nnd  prosecuting  an  action  at  common  law  against  any  peraouy 
not  entitled  to  privilege  of  parliament,  is  legal. 

**  That  the  house  of  commons,  in  committing  to  Newgate  John  Paty, 
ite,  for  commencing  and  prosecuting  an  action  at  the  common  law« 
against  the  constables  of  Aylesbury,  for  not  allowing  their  votes  in 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament,  upon  pretence  that  their 
so  doing  was  contrary  to  a  declaration,  a  contempt  of  the  jurisdiction, 
and  a  breach  of  the  privilege  oftliat  house,  have  assumed  to  themselves 
alone  a  legislative  authority,  by  pretending  to  attribute  the  force  of  a 
law  to  their  declaration ;  have  claimed  a  jurisdiction  not  warranted  by 
the  oonstltution,  and  have  assumed  a  new  privilege  to  which  they  can 
have  no  title  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  parliament ;  and  have  thereby, 
as  far  as  in  them  lies,  subjected  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  the  free- 
dom of  their  persons,  to  the  arbitrary  votes  of  the  liouse  of  commons.'* 

This  affair  at  length  occasioned  so  violent  a  contest  between  the  two 
houses,  that  Queen  Anne  could  find  no  method  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  <Kiipiite  but  by  dissolving  the  pariiament,  wUeh  was  aeoorduigly 
done  on  the  6th  of  April,  1705. 

The  following  ane<Klote  is  related  of  this  excellent  judge A  serious 
riot  having  occurred  in  Holborn,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a 
scheme  tor  kidnapping  and  carrying  off  young  people  of  both  sexes  to 
the  plantations, — a  party  of  the  guards  was  sent  for;  but  the  com- 
manding officer  used  the  precaution  to  acquaint  the  chief-jui^tice  with 
what  hful  taken  place,  and  to  request  that  he  would  countenance  the 
interference  of  the  military  by  sending  some  constables  along  with  them. 
The  officer  having  delivered  his  message,  the  chief-justice  said  to  him, 
"  Suppose  the  populace  should  not  disper^^p  at  your  appearance,  what 
are  you  to  do  then?"  "  In  that  case,''  r<  iilicd  the  officer,  "  we  have 
orders  to  tire  upon  tiicm."    **  Have  you,  Sir  ?"  replied  Holt.    "  Then 
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like  BOliee  of  wlMit  I  wy.  If  IliiPe  lie  ope  penoo  kiMt  «Mi 

tried  beftne  i»e»  I  win  talte  care  that  yon,  and  ewiy  «oliUer  of  yoar 

party,  shall  be  hanged.  Go  back  to  those  who  sent  you,  and  acquaint 
them  that  no  officer  of  miiin  shall  attend  soldiers;  and  let  them  know, 
at  the  same  time,  that  Iha  iaw»  of  this  kingdom  are  not  tu  lie  executed 
by  the  sword.  These  mattara  belong  to  the  civil  power,  and  your  »oU 
dien  hvm  aotliiiig  to  do  with  Htm*"  The  elkUiCjiMtico  then  proceeded 
himself  to  the  iceoe  of  riot,  acoompaoied  by  a  few  constables,  with 
whom  he  woeeedod  io  dkfieifSog  the  «iolK.-*Sir  John  died  in  1700 

■oiv  a.  o.  10Sl^«««iB»  4»  o.  I70II. 

Sin  Robert  Atkvns,  lord-chiff-baron  of  the  pxchc^ner,  uns  (Te- 
scendi'd  troni  an  ancient  and  ojJuU'tit  tiunily  m  Gloucestershire;  and  it 
has  been  remarked  as  a  singular  circumettauce,  that  ibr  more  than  three 
hundred  years  confecqtiTOiy)  some  member  of  tbie  ftmily  always  pre- 
sided ill  one  of  the  snperior  courts  of  low.  Hie  ^ther.  Sir  Edward  Al- 
kyns,  was  a  judge  of  the  couit  of  oomimill  pleee  during  the  common- 
wealth, and  shared  with  Hale,  RoUe,  VVyndham,  and  other  judges,  the 
merit  of  the  various  improvements  in  tlie  administration  of  the  law 
which  took  place  at  that  period.  Immediately  after  the  restoration. 
Sir  Edward  Atkyns  was  named  as  one  of  Uie  judg^  io  the  special  coui- 
misskm  fer  the  trial  of  the  regicides*  and  appoioted  o  heron  of  the  ex- 
chequer, in  wbieh  latter  office  he  eontiniied  till  his  death,  whieh  took 
place  in  1669,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  Sir  Robert  AikfM  was  horn 
in  1621,  and  educated  at  Baliol-rollege,  Oxford, 

In  1661  he  was  nioHe  a  knit;ht  of  the  bath,  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  II.,  and  io  H>72  was  appointed  a  judge  io  the  court  of  cummou 
pleas.  In  1660  he  retired  from  pnblie  life.  But  in  July,  1683,  on  the 
vnprisonnent  ef  Lord  Russellt  Sir  Hobeit  being  applied  to  for  his  ad- 
vice^ gave  it  IB  a  manner  equally  hononiafale  to  his  courage  and  learn* 
incr.  "  No  fear  of  danger,"  he  observe",  "  shall  hinder  me  from  per- 
foruiiii;^  the  duty  we  owe  one  to  another, — to  counsel  those  who  need 
our  advice  how  to  make  their  ju&t  defence  when  they  are  called  in 
question  for  their  lives."  He  then  goes  on  with  a  luminous  exposition 
of  the  law  of  treason,  in  the  course  of  which  he  takee  ocoasion  to  do- 
ebne,  that  '<  there  ii«  nor  onght  to  ho»  no  sneh  thhig  ae  ooMlmclaTe 
treason." 

In  1684,  on  the  exhibition  of  an  iriA>rmation  airainst  Sir  William 
Williams,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  '*  for  ;i}i}H>inting  a  certain 
seditious  and  iulauious  libel,  entitled,  *  Tiie  intbrmatiun  of  Thomas  Dan- 
gerfield,'  to  be  printed  and  ptthUshed,**  the  defender  pleaded  to  the  jn- 
risdictioD  of  the  court,  and  Sir  Robert,  in  support  of  the  defender's 'ptoa» 
undertook  to  prove  "  that  these  being  matters  transacted  in  parliamsBt, 
and  by  the  parliament,  the  court  of  king's  bench  ought  not  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  them,  nor  had  any  jurisdiction  to  jtuJge  or  determine  them." 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns  was  returned  to  the  ouly  parliament  called  by  Jamas 
II.,  as  representative  of  the  county  of  Gloucester,  but  he  does  not  ap» 
pear  to  Iuto  taken  at  that  time  any  nctiTO  pait  in  the  debaiek  In  tho 
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reign  oi^BmeB  II.  he  oomposed  another  legal  argunieiit>  the  ratgect  of 
which  was  the  king's  power  to  difpenw  with  penal  statutes,  and  which 

was  suggested  by  the  well-known  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hairs.  Tn  this 
treatise  he  considers  at  larp-p  the  doctrine  of  the  king's  dispensing 
power.  It  is  clearly  and  candidly  written,  and  the  truth  of  the  reason- 
ing against  the  royal  prerogative  eontended  Ibr  by  the  judges  m  Hale'a 
coae  wiU  hardly  he  denied  at  the  {nreBent  day. 

Sir  Robert  zealously  promoted  the  revolution,  and  was  made  lord- 
chief-baron  ofthr  exchequer  in  May,  1689.  In  October  following  he 
succeeded  tin  marquess  of  Halifax  as  speaker  in  the  house  of  lords, 
and  sat  as  speaker  till  the  great  seal  was  given  to  Sir  John  Somers  in 
1693.  In  the  month  of  October  of  this  last  year,  when  the  lord-mayor- 
deet  was  sworn  in  before  him,  Sir  Robert  made  a  ainguhnr  speech, 
in  which,  after  drawing  a  terrilile  fncture  of  the  designs  of  the  French 
monarch,  he  hints  his  shrewd  suspicions  that  "  perhaps  he  (Louis)  does 
take  upon  him  to  know,  by  the  help  of  some  confederacy  with  him  that 
is  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  that  the  wind  shall  not  svtm-  in  such 
or  such  a  corner  uutil  sucii  a  time.  He  ii.uowet.h  whcu  our  royai  navy 
is  to  be  diTided,  and  when  it  is  united.  And  shall  I  gness  how  he  eomes 
to  have  such  intelligenoe  ?  Tliat  were  well  worth  tlie  hearing,"  eon* 
tinnes  his  lordship-<-and  we  can  fancy  the  worshipful  mayor  and  alder- 
men pricking  up  their  ears  to  hear  the  chief-baron  tell  the  curious  tale — 
"  I  would  but  guess  at  it,"  his  lordship  goes  on  to  say,  "  and  I  would 
in  my  guesses  forbear  saying  any  thing  that  is  disbonourabie  to  any 
among  onrselTes.*'  He  then  edifies  the  worthy  citisens  with  his  tiews 
id  the  nature  and  emptoyments  of  evil  spirits,  and  draws  this  most  po- 
tent condusion,  that  "  wicked  spirits  hovering  in  the  fur"-  report  to 
X^ouis  from  time  to  time  t\  hat  the.  English  fleets  and  armies  are  doing  1 

The  best  apology  tliat  we  can  make  for  tfiis  extraordinary  exhibition, 
is  to  remind  the  reader  that  Sir  Robert  was  at  this  time  beyond  his 
seventieth  year.  He  retired  from  the  bench  in  June,  1695,  but  lived 
to  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  Hia  writings  have  been  puUished  in  one 
volume,  octavo,  under  the  title  of  *  Pariiamentary  and  Politieal  Tracts.* 
His  son.  Sir  Robect  Atkyas  has  obtained  some  celebrity  as  an  anti- 
i|uariaa  writer. 

WliUmm  9ampitt, 

9 

lOBir  A.B.  ifiiS&x^IBD  A.D.  I71S. 

Tn !  s  c<-lebi  :itiMl  navigator  was  born  in  16o2.  He  was  descended 
from  a  good  family  lu  ib3umer;ietshire,  but  losing  his  father  when  very 
yonng^  and  being  of  an  errant  disposition,  he  was  bound  by  his  guard- 
ians apprentice  to  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel  belonging  to  Wey- 
mouth. 

After  seeing  a  variety  of  service,  and  being  wounded  in  the  war  with 
tlio  Dutch,  he  sailed  for  Campeachy  with  a  Captain  Hiid?(  1,  on  a  mer- 
cautiie  speculation.  The  success  of  this  voyage  encouraged  him  to  take 
a  second  trip,  during  which  he  eonoeived  the  idea  of  exploring  the 
Mttsqiiito  shore  In  company  with  a  Mr  ^bby.  They  had  procoeded 
BO  fiurther  ob  their  voyage  than  the  west  end  of  Jamaica,  when  all  the 

IV.  B 
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men  resolved  to  go  on  a  buceaQeeiisg  ^qtediUoii  to  the  Spaaish  maiu, 

and  Dainpier  himself  was  also  prevailed  on  to  accompany  them.  After 
an  attack  on  Porto-Bello,  they  '^et  forth  on  the  5th  of  April,  1680, 
across  tiie  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  when  they  reached  the  South  seas, 
embarked  in  such  canoes  and  vessels  as  the  Indians  AiniiBhed  them 
with.  By  the  23d  of  April  they  reached  Panama,  and,  after  a  fruit- 
less attack  on  t'aebla  Nova — in  which  aaeault  they  lost  Captain  Saw- 
kins,  who  till  then  acted  as  their  commander — they  steered  tfieir  course 
to  the  southward  for  Peru.  They  continued  in  the  Soutli  seas,  vari- 
ously occupied  in  cruising,  but  with  iiuiitierent  success,  against  the 
enemy,  and  quarrelling  amongst  themselves,  till  the  month  of  April, 
168L  A  separation  then  took  place  between  the  two  contending  pap- 
ties;  the  most  namerous  body  continued  with  a  Captain  Sharp.  Dam- 
pier,  with  the  remainder,  amounting  to  about  fifty  persons,  embarked 
to  seek  their  fortunes  in  other  quarters,  furnished  only  with  a  large 
boat,  or  launch,  and  uau  or  tw  o  canoes. 

After  escapiD<^  a  ui altitude  ut  dangers  from  the  Spanish  guarda-costas, 
Dampier  and  his  people  agreed  to  mn  on  shore,  and  return  back  over 
the  isthmus  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Tliey  began  their  march  on  the  1st 
<^f  Mays  ]681>  and,  after  a  tedious  and  dangerous  journey  of  twenty- 
three  days*  got  on  board  a  buccaneer  lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Conception,  commanded  by  Captain  Tristram,  a  Frenciiraan.  This 
vessel,. with  several  others  manned  with  crews  of  the  same  profession, 
continued  cruising  with  moderate  incoest  till  the  month  of  July,  1682, 
when  they  put  into  Vicginia.  A  new  band  of  adventurers  was  formed 
here  in  the  ibllowiug  year,  consisting  of  several  of  those  who  came  firoai 
the  South  seas  with  Dampier,  and  some  newly  entered  men,  making  al- 
together a  crew  of  sfn-i nty  persons.  Their  vessel,  wisirh  was  called  the 
Cygnet,  was  well-equipped  fur  the  intended  service,  mounting  eighteen 
guns,  and  weH«stored  with  every  thing  necessary  for  a  cruise  in  the 
Soutlk  seas,  whither  it  was  determined  to  proceed.  They  sailed  6emn 
Virginia  on  their  intended  voyage  on  the  23d  of  April,  1689, — passed 
through  the  straits  of  Lc  Maire,and  round  Terradel  Fuej^o. — and  arrived 
at  tftf  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  IMarch  22d,  1G84.  Ha^  uig  refreshed 
tlieir  people,  they  sailed  from  Juan  Fernandez,  after  a  sta^'  of  sixteen  days, 
and  cruised  in  the  South  seas  with  very  good  success,  being  afterwards 
joined  by  several  adventurers  in  the  same  line.  They  made  some  va* 
luable  prizes,  but  were  disappointed  in  the  object  of  their  principal 
hope  and  pursuit,  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  Heet  bound  from  Lima  to 
Panama.  They  were,  liowever,  Viy  I  urns  uitrortunate  and  successful  in 
a  variety  of  petty  enterprises  wliicli  they  undertook  ;  tlic  most  memor- 
able of  these  was  the  surprise  of  the  city  of  Leon,  which  they  sacked 
and  burned.  They  continued  afterwards  to  cruise  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico  till  the  81st  of  March,  1686,  when,  having  parted  company 
with  all  their  former  companions,  and  being  now  reduced  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  iitty  persons  on  board  one  i^iiip  and  a  tender, 
Dampier  and  his  paity  took  tiieir  departure  from  Cape  Corrientcs,  on 
the  coast  of  California,  for  the  East  Indies. 

They  made  the  island  of  Guam  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  on  the  3d 
of  June  stuled  from  Guam  for  Mindanoa»  one  of  the  Philippine  islands^ 
which  they  reached  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  They  continued  at 
this  place  till  the  middle  of  January,  1687,  when  they  left  the  river 
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Mindaooa,  intending  to  cruise  off  Manilla.  The  repeated  feuds  and 
difiturbauces  among  the  crew, — their  irregular,  riotous  mode  of  con- 
ducting themselveey— «iid,  above  all,  the  disreputable  occupation  itself, 
tended  at  thia  time  to  induce  Dampier  to  quit  then).  After  a  litde 
altercation,  he  was  at  length  put  ashore  on  the  isle  of  Nicholas,  with  a 
Mr  Hall,  and  a  man  named  Ambrose ;  and  having  escaped  many 
dangers,  he  arrived  at  Bencooleu,  where  he  was  well-received,  and 
appointed  master-gunner  of  the  Dutch  fort  there.  Still,  however,  he 
continued  nneaay,  anxiously  looking  fyr  an  opportunity  to  return  to  . 
England,  which  at  last  he  happily  effected  by  creeping  through  one  of 
the  port-holes  of  the  fort,  and  getting  on  board  a  ship  belonging  to  the 
English  East  India  company. 

Dampier  himself  does  not  make  any  mention  of  his  being  t  ngaged  in 
any  subsequent  voyage  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  but  iiavmg  about 
the  year  1698  been  recommended  by  Mr  Montague,  preahlent  of  the 
royal  80ci6ty»  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  at  that  time  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, he  was,  on  the  26th  of  July,  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
royal  navy,  and  appointed  to  the  Roebuck,  a  small  frigate,  at  that  time 
under  equipment  for  a  voyage  of  discovery.  In  this  vessel,  which 
mounted  only  twelve  guii.s,  he  sailed  from  the  Downs  on  the  14th  of 
January,  169S-9.  As  the  Teasel  had  been  purposely  Tictualled  and 
fitted  for  a  voyage  of  twenty  mouths'  duration,  he  proceeded  by  Tene- 
riffe  and  the  Brazils  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  IVom  thence  to 
Kew  Holland, — an  immense  tract  of  ooimtry,  little  known  previous  to 
his  time,  and  in  the  exaininatiun  of  which  he  made  very  considerable 
progress.  The  Roebuck  was  ultimately  wrecked  on  Ascension  island, 
but  Dampier  and  his  crew  were  relieved  itom  thdr  confinement  on  the 
Island  by  the  arrival  of  some  En^ish  Tcesds*  It  appears  that  a  good 
deal  of  censure  was  indulged  in  on  this  occasion  in  some  quarters. 
Dampier  feelingly  complains,  in  his  dedieation  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
of  the  third  volume  of  his  voyages,  "  Tlie  \\  orld  is  apt  to  judge  of  every 
thing  by  tiie  success ;  and  wlioever  has  iU  fortune,  will  hardly  be  allowed 
a  good  name.  This,  my  lord,  was  my  unhappiness  in  my  late  expedi* 
tion  in  die  Roebuck,  which  firandovd  through -perfect  age  near  the 
island  of  Ascension.  I  suffered  extremely  in  my  reputation  by  that 
misfortune,  thongh  I  comfort  myself  ^vi{h  tlio  thoughts,  that  my  ene- 
mies could  not  charge  any  neglect  upon  me;  and  since  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be  acquitted  by  your  lordship's  judgment,  I  should  be  very 
humble  not  to  value  myself  upon  so  complete  a  ▼indication." 

The  London  Gaaette  contains  the  foUowing  notification :  *•  St  James's^ 
April  18th,  1703.  Captain  William  Dampier  being  prepared  to  depart 
on  another  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  had  the  honour  to  kiss  her  ma- 
jnstv's  hnnd  on  Friday  last,  being  introduced  by  his  royal  highness  the 
lurd-iiigh-adiiiiral."  It  appears,  however,  that  he  did  not  sail  on  this 
expedition  till  the  year  1704.  In  the  course  of  it  he  took  the  town  of  «- 
F^a  in  the  South  seas,  but  putting  into  Batavia  on  his  return,  he  was  . 
imprisoned  by  the  Dutch,  who  seized  on  all  his  effects.  He  returned 
to  England  after  his  release,  but  is  not  known  to  have  ever  afterwards 
>>eeii  employ(Hl  in  the  royal  navy.  There  is  indeed  a  reywrt  that  he  was 
(!i-iiii^scd  or  8u>pended  from  the  service,  by  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
mai  tiul,  for  ipisbehaviour,  and  ilUtreatment  of  his  officers  and  people ; 
but  this  circumstance  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  established  to  warrant 
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our  positive  assertion  of  it.  He  afterwards  accuiupauicd  Captain  Woodei 
Rogers  in  hk  voyage  ronad  the  woitd,  in  the  capacity  of  master,  antl 

returned  with  iiim  to  England,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1711.    No  particulars  are  known  relative  to  him  after  this  time.  The 

history  of  hi'^  voyages,  particularly  thf  first,  has  been  translated  into 
most  EurojH'aii  languages.   It  was  tirst  published  in  three  vols.  Svo., 

We  shall  present  oiir  rsedem  with  one  passage  ftom  Danipler's  oar* 
watiTe,  which  suffidencly  proves  that  lie  was  an  aeote  observer,  and  ad- 
vanced in  intelligence*  on  some  pobts,  beynnd  his  age.  After  narrating 

the  circumstances  of  an  atrocious  attack  upon  a  pmall  Enjrlish  trading- 
vf'?-ol,  he  proceeds  thus: — "The  people  oi  Bciicalis,  ilu  rcf'ore,  though 
they  are  Maiayaus  as  the  rest  of  the  couutry,  yet  they  are  civil  enough 
engaged  thereto  fay  trade;  for  the  more  trade*  the  more  dvility ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  the  more  barbarity  and  tnhamanity.  trade  has  a 
strong  influenoe  npon  all  people  wbo  have  found  the  sweets  of  it,  bring* 
ing  with  it  m  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life  as  it  does;  and  I  liplievp, 
that  (  veil  the  poor  Americans,  who  have  not  yet  tasted  the  sweets  ut  it 
by  an  honest  and  Just  commerce,  even  such  of  them  as  yet  seem  to 
court  no  more  than  a  bare  snbststeiioe  of  meat  and  drink,  and  a  dout  to 
cover  their  nakedness.  That  extensive  continent  hath  yet  millions  of 
inhabitants^  both  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  parts,  who  are  still  ignomnt 
of  trade ;  and  they  would  l>c  fond  of  it,  did  they  once  expcrirnce  it, 
though  thi  y  iit  prtsent  live  hajjpy  enough,  by  enjoying  such  fruits  of 
the  earth  as  nature  has  bestowed  on  those  places  where  tlieir  lot  is 
&Uen  ^— it  may  be,  they  are  happier  now,  than  they  may  hereafter 
be,  when  mere  known  to  the  avaridons  workL  For,  with  trade,  they 
will  be  in  danger  of  meeting  with  oppression,— men  not  being  content 
with  a  free  traffic,  and  a  just  and  reasonable  gain,  especially  in  those 
remote  countries ;  but  they  must  have  the  current  run  altogether  in 
their  own  channel,— though  to  the  depriving  the  poor  natives  they  defU 
with  of  their  natural  liberty,  as  if  all  mankind  were  to  be  ruled  by  their 
laws*  The  isbmds  of  Smnaim  and  Java  can  sufficbutly  witness  this ; 
the  Dutch  having  in  a  manner  engro^ed  all  the  trade  of  thee^  and  se- 
veral of  the  neighbouring  islands,  to  themselves :  not  that  they  are  able 
to  supply  them  vith  a  quarter  of  what  they  want,  but  because  tfiry 
would  have  all  the  produce  oi  tiiem  at  their  own  disposal.  Yet  even  in 
this  they  are  short,  and  may  be  still  more  disappointed  oi  the  pepper 
trade,  if  other  people  wonhl  seek  it;  for  the  graater  part  of  the  Island 
ef  Stunatfa  propagates  this  plant ;  and  the  natttes  would  readily  comply 
with  any  who  would  come  to  trade  with  them,  notwitlutedii^  the  great 
endeavour*'  the  Dtitch  make  against  it ;  for  this  island  is  so  lai^,  po- 
pulous, and  produciivi  of  pepper,  that  the  Dutch  are  not  able  to  draw 
all  to  themselves.  Indeed,  this  place  about  Barcaiis  m  in  a  manner  at 
their  devotion ;  and,  for  onght  I  know,  it  wee  through  a  deeign  of  being 
imaged  on  the  Dntch,  that  Captain  Johneton  lost  hb  life.  I  find  the 
Malayans,  in  general,  are  tmpucable  enemies  to  the  Dutch ;  and  all 
scrm-^  to  arise  from  an  eamci?t  desire  they  have  for  a  ft>ee  trade,  which 
is  restrained  by  them  not  only  here,  but  in  the  spice  islands,  and  all 
other  places  where  they  have  any  power, 

**  But  it  is  freedom  only  must  be  the  means  to  encourage  any  of  these 
remote  people  to  trade,  espedally  such  of  them  ae  are  industrious,  and 
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whose  inclm&tioDs  arte  lieni  this  way,  sa  moai  of  the  Malayftiu  are*  aod 
the  mi^r  part  of  ibe  people  of  the  East  Indies,  even  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  eastward  to  Japan — both  continent  and  islands.  For 

thoucrh,  in  many  placef",  tlioy  are  limited  by  the  Dutch,  Englisli,  Danes, 
&c.  and  restrained  from  a  free  trade  witli  other  nations;  yet  have  they 
continually  shown  what  uneasiness  that  is  to  them.  And  how  dear  has 
this  restraint  cost  the  Duteh  I~wben,  yet,  neither  can  they,  with  all 
their  forts  and  guardships,  secure  the  trade  nhoUy  to  themsdyes,  any 
more  than  the  Barlaventa  fleet  can  seeiiie  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies 
to  the  Spaniards." 

OIBD  A.  1712. 

Few  men  have  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  theatre  of  public 
life,  without  attracting  greater  attention  than  has  been  given  to  this 
aceoiuplished  statesman.  We  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  con- 
tmuoiis  aeeonnt  of  his  life  more  satis&etoiy  than  would  be  lunibhed 
by  the  commonest  obituary^  and,  in  oonsequence,  have  been  obliged 
to  resort  for  the  following  particulars,  scanty  as  they  arc,  to  inci- 
dental notices  scattered  over  a  vast  multiplicity  of  volumes.*  He 
was  descended  froin  an  ancient  family  in  Cornwall,  where  hr  was 
bom  somewhere  about  tiie  middle  of  the  seventctntli  century,  iiis 
firther,  Fianeb  Goddphin,  was  noted  ibr  his  loyalty  during  the  civil 
war»  and  at  the  Restoration  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  Sydney 
was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Francis.  If  we  are  to  believe  Swifl,*  he  was 
«ng!nal!y  intended  for  a  trade ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  he  received 
a  good  ttlucation,  and  at  an  early  age  obtained  the  situation  of  pa^^e, 
and  subfiequeiitiy  that  of  groom  of  the  chamber,  in  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Second.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  soon  discovered  that'his  talents 
lay  towards  bnsiness»  for  in  1678  he  was  twice  sent  as  envoy  to  Hol- 
land on  missions  of  oonsiderable  importance^  and  in  the  following  year 
was  named  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  a  member  of  the  privy- 
council.  In  the  same  year,  at  the  election  of  Charles's  second  parlia- 
ment, he  waB  chosen  member  for  the  borough  of  St  Mawes.  From  the 
politics  of  his  &mily,  as  well  as  from  his  official  situation,  it  is  evident 
that  he  belonged  to  the  court-party ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  alliance  w  ith  the  duke  of  Yen's  lhction»  as  he  gave  his  vote  for 
the  exclusion  bill.  By  a  reference  to  the  parliamentary  history,  we  find 
til  it  lie  sat  in  the  3d.  4th,  and  5th  parliament  of  Charles,  as  inemlier 
for  Jrlelston,  in  ^liich  borough  his  family  had  probably  some  iiijlut  iice, 
since  the  bydoey  Godolphin,^  who  is  panegyrized  by  Uobbes  lu  the 
preface  to  tlw  Leviathan,  and  who,  in  all  lihelihood»  was  unde  to  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  sat  for  Helston  in  one  or  two  of  the  pariiaments 
of  diaries  the  First.  In  1684  he  was  made  Baron  Rialton,  and  first 

'  It  is  not  wonderful  that  such  compilations  as  those  of  Chalmers  and  AtIuh,  should 
puna  over  in  tdlence  the  life  of  a  man,  whose  memoirs  it  wouki  iiave  requirud  w>me  la. 
Dour  to  write ;  but  we  were  surpribed  tu  find  Godolplifiit  fWlftlMM^  not  once  iiUuded  Iq 
Uie  Biograpbia  Britaunira  and  Roes'  Cyclopedia. 

*  Illtlory  of  the  Four  last }  vara  of  the  Qjuen.  *  Antenjr  Weed. 
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commiasioner  of  the  treasuiy,  having  shortly  before  been  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state ;  ^  which  office/'  says  Baiiiet»*  "  he  left,  because 

he  disliked  the  drudgery."  On  the  accession  of  James  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  liis  place  in  the  treasury  to  tho  carl  of  RocTic^tor,  but  had  art 
or  iidiuPHfe  sufficient  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  chamberiain  to  the 
queen.  liurnet  meations,  that  before  he  left  the  treasury,  he  was  pre- 
vailed npoQ  to  sign  an  eider  for  the  levying  of  the  customs  as  usitalt 
though  no  parliament  had  yet  granted  them  to  James,  and  it  b  not 
irrational  to  conclude,  that  his  office,  in  the  queen's  household,  was  the 
reward  of  his  compliance  with  this  illegal  request.*  S^^  ift  say?' — we 
know  not  how  trulj' — that  Godolphin  entertained  a  warm  attachment  for 
Mary  of  Modena,  James's  youthtul  queen ;  and,  after  the  Revolution, 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  her  letten  *  fiili  of  dotMf  mUlmire^  and 
presenfa  of  such  things  as  are  agreeable  to  ladies*  It  is  the  common  opin- 
ion that  he  secretly  favoured,  and  in  so  fiff  as  the  timidity  of  his  na^ 
ture  permitted,  forwarded  the  Ilevol-ution,  an(]  though  there  is  no  very 
decisivo  oviflt-nco  on  the  point,  thoro  i?  runuL^h  to  make  the  opinion 
probabic.  lie  carried  on  his  negotiations,  however,  with  such  secrecy* 
that  James  never  once  suspected  him,  but  {^pointed  him  a  commis- 
sioner to  negotiate  with  the  prince  of  Orange ;  for  he  had  the  decen^» 
rare  at  tlie  time,  not  to  abandon  instantaneously  the  master  whose  &• 
\(mT<  he  had  received,  and  wliose  government  he  had  virtually  approved 
ol  by  retaining  his  plar  n.  Even  atlcr  the  Revolution  he  seems  to  have 
for  a  short  time  identitied  himself  with  tlie  Jacobite  party,  since  he  vo- 
ted for  a  regency,  and  opposed  the  change  of  the  convention  into  a 
parliament  But  the  stream  of  power  had  now  fidrly  set  in  agmnst  the 
Stuart  family,  and  Godolphin  was  too  politic  a  statesman  openly  to 
cling  to  a  falling  party.  In  1689  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
privy-council,  and  was  again  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
in  whicli  office,"  says  Burnet,  his  calm  and  cold  way,"  and  his 
knowledge  of  business  so  suited  the  king,  that  he  considered  him  more 
than  either  of  his  two  edleagues,  and  in  1690  created  him  first  lord  of 
the  treasury.  His  admission  to  office  was  at  fifstoneof  those  sacrifices 
of  his  own  feelings,  which  William,  unfortunntely  for  his  own  peace 
and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  thought  fit  to  make  in  the  fruit- 
less hope  of  propitiating  the  tory  party ;  but  Godulphin's  abilities  were 
so  great,  that  the  court  was  glad  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  them  even 
after  this  erroneous  policy  was  corrected  in  1694|  and  his  zeal  for  his 
principles  was  too  much  governed  by  a  trimming  policy  to  make  him 
object  to  an  arrangement  which  preserved  him  in  office.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar and  melaneboly  fact,  that,  at  this  very  time,  Godolphin  was  engaged 
in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  court  at  St  Germains.  Mac- 
pherson  says  that  he  and  Marlborough  were  among  the  first  to  ofier 
their  serrices  to  James.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an  English  min* 
ister  should  be  thus  lost  to  all  feelings  of  honour ;  but  the  Stuart  pa- 
pers»  brought  to  light  by  Dahrymple  and  Maepheison,  prove,  b^ond 

*  Uislory  of  his  own  timefl. 
*  We  eonfeiB  tliat  tfali  diatga  lias  n«ver,  to  our  knowledge,  be«n  brought  aj^ainat  €N)- 

dolphio  ;  but  it  wears  ft  strong  semWarce  of  truth,  especially  whcTi  it  is  ri  Tnembered 
that  James  wns  not  very  likdy  spoutaiieouiily  to  conler  the  place  on  a  man  who  had  vo- 
ted for  tin  tfxdiuion  bUL 
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all  question,  Crodolphin's  treachery.^    In  169G  an  accusation  oftreaBon-> 

able  intercourse  was  brought  against  him  by  Sir  John  Fi  nwick,  whose 
trial  aud  disclosures  form  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  history  of  William's 
reign,  which  so  much  alarmed  him,  that  he  retired  from  ollicc.  Dur- 
ing the  following  years  he  seems  to  have  been  actively  employed  in 
opposing  the  whig  party,  which  was  now  rapidly  regaining  the  sapre- 
macy  it  had  possessed  immediately  after  the  Revolution.  Annoyed  by 
the  lukewarm  support,  and  sometimes  decided  opposition  which  tlic 
whigs  gave  to  his  favourite  measures,  William  was  driven  again  into 
the  arms  of  the  tories,  several  of  whose  leaders  he  restored  to  power, 
amongst  whom  was  Godolphin,  once  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury.  Finding  still  less  sincerity  among  his  new  allies,  the  king, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  reposed  his  whole  confidence  in  the 
whigs,  who,  with  all  their  IkuItQ,  were  the  only  true  friends  to  the 
Revolution,  and  Godolphin  was  supplanted  by  tlie  earl  of  Carlisle.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  grave  closed  over  William,  than  hi^  sncressor,  who, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Noble,^  was  extremely  attached  to  Godolphai  lu  his 
youth,  advanced  him  to  the  elevated  post  of  lord- high-treasurer'  of 
England.  It  is  said  that  he  at  first  resolutely  declined  office,  but  yielded 
at  length  to  the  solicitations  of  his  personal  and  political  firiend*  Marl- 
borough, who  declared,  that  unless  Godolphin  was  treasurer,  he  could 
not  undertake  the  management  of  the  war  on  the  continent.  He  soon 
found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  government  without 
gaining  the  support  of  the  whigs  by  admitting  their  leaders  to  ofBce. 
Li  1708  and  1704  he  seems  to  have  been  gradually  paving  the  way 
for  a  union  with  him;  and  after  the  elections  in  1705,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  whigs  had  obtained  a  decided  majority  in  the  new  parliament, 
both  he  and  Mnrlboroujjh  desortrd  their  ohl  friends  and  principles,  and 
flung  themselves  into  tlir  anus  ot  the  oj  i  <j>)tp  partj'.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  detail  the  hii>tury  of  his  admini^trutiun,  for  which  a  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  historieal  skctdi  of  this  period :  sufiice  it  to  say, 
that  the  afihirs  of  the  country  were  never  conducted  more  vigorouslyy 
or  with  more  splendid  success.  But  in  those  days  of  intrigue  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  any  administration  should  long  maintain  itself. 
By  Gudolphin's  influence,  Harley  had  been  made  secretary  of  state  in 
1704.  This  crafty  politician  conb'ived  to  ingratiate  himself  so  well  with 
the  queen,  that  he  soon  aspired  to  the  ohi^  rather  than  a  subordinate 
place  in  the  government  Godolphin  perceiving  his  designs  demanded 
his  dismissal,  and  in  1708,  and  by  dint  of  threats  of  resignation  on  the 
part  both  of  Marlborough  and  of  himself,  obtained  it;  but  his  conduct 
drew  down  on  him  Anne's  una])pcasable  displeasure.  No  sooner  were 
the  measures  of  the  queen  and  the  tory  party  ripe  for  execution  than 
the  whigs,  one  afler  another,  were  summarily  dismissed  from  office,  and 
on  the  7th  of  August,  1710,  Godolphin  was  ordered  to  break  the  white 
staC  With  tlie  natural  insolence  of  a  triumpliant  faction,  the  tories 
endeavoured  to  fasten  on  him  tlie  charge  of  mal-administration  of  the 
public  funds ;  but  their  malice  completely  fiuled.    In  an  able  pamphlet, 

■  These  papers  also  prove  n  fact  wliich  1ms  been  slatiid  very  doubtfully  by  Coxe  In  hta 
ttfeof  Marlborou;:h,  tluit  Godolphin,  mnl  not  Marlboroiigii,  first  communicated  to  the 
&  Genmins  court  the  desigu  entertaiucd  by  the  English  govcmmeot  of  attacJdng  Br«si 
liailwur,  whidi  nu,  in  emMeovenoe,  fhittrated. 

*^Cont]iiiMtlai  of  Grsingti; 
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gpnerally,  and  on  good  grounds  ascribed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the 
acpnsation  was  fully  refuted ;  and  indeed  his  enemies  showed  their  ina- 
bility to  bring  any  thing  like  plausible  proof  by  refusing  to  print  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the  matter.  Ga« 
dolphin  did  not  long  rarviTe  hk  disgrace.  He  died  of  the  stone  in 
September,  1712,  at  a  seat  of  tiie  duke  of  Mtrlborougli'a,  and  wee 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 

The  times  in  winch  Godolphin  flourished  were  distinpni'^hcd  hv  a 
venality  and  baseness  m  public  men,  such  as  no  other  period  oi  our 
history  presents.  There  never  was  a  race  of  politicians  more  totally 
destitute  of  any  thing  like  high  principle  than  that  which  figured  In  the 
two  reigns  preceding,  and  the  two  following  the  Revolution.  The 
flood  of  iniquity,  which  coming  in  after  the  Restoration,  had  swept  away 
all  the  landmarks  of  private  morality,  had  extended  its  noxious  inHu- 
enee  equally  to  public  life,  and  years  elapsed  before  the  councils  ot  the 
reaim,  or  even  the  courts  of  justice*  were  freed  from  its  loathsome 
presence.  It  seemed  as  if  the  naiiout  in  its  ever*memorable  struggle 
against  the  arbitrary  designs  of  Cbarlefl  the  First,  had  drawn  hugely 
on  the  public  virtue  of  many  future  years,  and  had  entailed  the  evib 
of  corruption  and  degeneracy  on  several  succeeding:  ages,  by  its  impro- 
vident expenditure.  Entering  into  oftipo  at  the  time  when  this  degen- 
eracy was  in  the  full  plenitude  of  its  power,  it  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
be  matter  of  surprise  that  Godolphin's  mind  received  an  incurable  warp 
from  the  principles  of  high  unbending  rectitude,  nor  indeed  was  there 
such  an  improvem^t  in  the  breed  of  statesmen  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
as  to  make  his  want  of  consistency  at  all  remarkable.  We  must, 
therefore,  make  large  allowances  in  consitlt^ration  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  The  evil  times  on  whicii  it  was  his  lot  to  fall 
must  palliate  the  sentence  of  condemnatiou  which  it  would  be  right  to 
pronounce  on  a  man,  who,  at  any  other  period,  should  hare  so  &t  for- 
gotten his  integrity.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  every  poUticiao 
to  be  »  Marvell  or  a  Somcrs,  in  an  age  of  Sunderlands  and  Ghurchills. 
Yet,  after  making  all  these  allowances,  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  the 
slightest  respect  for  Godolphin's  character.  In  every  sense  of  the  term, 
he  was  a  time-serving  politician.  An  inherent  littleness  marks  all  his  con- 
duet.  Kot  one  action  eaa  be  pointed  out,  in  the  whide  of  his  long  career, 
which  savours  of  high  or  even  determined  principle.  His  maintenance  of 
a  correspondence  with  the  court  at  St  Germains,  and  his  communieation 
to  our  enemies  of  projorts  ^vh^ph  he  could  have  known  only  as  a  member 
of  the  government  which  planned  them,  are  alone  sufHcicnt  to  cnst  a 
deadly  blight  on  his  character  for  honesty.  Had  it  not  been  tor  his 
notonous  caution  and  timidity  of  natute,  it  is  ^ident  that  he  would 

'  have  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  plots  of  the  Jaoobte  P*^»  to  which, 
indeed,  he  was  all  along  privy.  But  besides  thb,  his  acceptance  of  a 
place  from  a  sovereign  whom  he  had  voted  to  exclude  from  the  throne, 
his  close  adherence  to  .Tfimes  until  the  last  shadow  of  his  power  had 
vanished,  and  his  readiness  to  hold  office  under  his  supplanter  in  a  few 
short  months  afterwards, — ^his  virtual  approval  of  universal  toleration 
under  James,  and  his  veiieneat  support  of  the  bill  against  occasional 

'  conformity  under  William, — his  active  promotion  of  the  union,  and  his 
subsequent  efforts  to  render  it  odious  to  the  wliole  nation, — his  bitter 
opposition  to  the  whigs  in  1702,  and  his  unblushing  desertion  to  them 
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in  1705,  are  traits  in  his  conduct  which  at  once  quash  all  protensioos 
to  honour  or  consistency.  He  was,  in  a  word,  deeply  branded  with 
the  characteristic  mark  of  the  age* — a  total  disregard  tor  personal  repu- 
tation amicbt  the  YehemeDt  ■traggles  of  party.  Such  men  may  be 
valuable  for  their  taleofa*  bat  Ihej  oan  never  be  respectable. 

If  this  estimate  of  his  character  be  correct,  it  is  vnnideriul  that  he 
should  have  obtained  so  fair  a  reputation  as  is  generally  awarded  to 
him.  But  he  had  a  species  of  infprior  virtue  which  not  unti  e* jucntly 
receives  a  much  higher  meed  of  praise  than  it  deserves.  He  was  per- 
fectly  honest  and  ioeorruptible  ia  the  numageiiieDt  of  tlie  treaaofy* 
Daring  the  whole  time  of  hit  eontimianoe  in  ofiioe»  no  efaaige  of  pecn* 
laiion  having  the  least  degree  of  plausibilily»  vas  brought  against  him^ 
and  at  his  death  it  was  found,  that  although  he  had  been  m  the  trea- 
sury for  the  greater  part  of  thirty  years,  during  nioe  of  which  he  was 
iord-treasurer,  he  bad  not  increased  his  estate  to  the  value  of  four 
thousand  ponnds.  We  are  ihr  from  wishing  to  detraet  from  the  praise 
dne  to  him  on  this  aooount.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  no  high  oompliment 
to  say  of  an  English  minister  of  the  presmit  day,  that  he  had  not  en- 
rirfiod  himself  by  embezzlrment  of  the  public  fnnds ;  but  in  Godol- 
phiu's  time,  ti)e  rarity  of  such  an  ocouiTrtice  rnaltes  it  noteworthy.  He 
was  also  remarkable  for  the  careiul  tulhimeut  of  his  engagements.  *^  He 
was  a  petsoQ  of  strict  honour,"  says  Shaftesbury  hi  a  MS.  letter,  "  and 
Qsnaliy  peffbrmed  mom  than  he  promised."  So  tliat,  although  the 
sternness  of  his  eouatenanee  and  his  forbidding  manners  alienated  the 
mind*  of  spectators,  yet  men  of  all  parties  could  not  help  respei^ing 
him.  "  His  notions,"  writes  Burnet,  *'  were  for  the  court;  but  his  in- 
corruptibility and  sincere  way  of  managing  the  treasury,  created  in  «dl 
people  a  very  high  esteem  for  him." ' 
Of  Godoiphin*8  abilities  it  is  difficult  to  spealc,  for  he  hM  left  behind 
nothing  save  a  few  private  letters,  firom  whteh  no  estimate  can  be 
formed.  He  was  never  distinguished  as  a  parliamentary  speaker,  and 
the  reports  of  what  he  said  on  the  few  occasion!^  when  f><^  overrame  his 
natural  taciturnity,  are  so  meagre,  that  it  is  irajxjtidible  to  tbrm  ajudg- 
BKDt  from  them.  His  talents  were  certainly  more  solid  than  briUiaut. 
He  had  no  great  grasp,  or  acnteness  of  iatdleet ;  bat  he  was  endowed 
with  adeamessof  apprehension, — a  steady  appiieattony«-and  a  method- 
ical arrangement  of  aifhtrsy — which  made  him  one  of  the  most  valu^e 
workinj^  statesmen  the  country  has  ever  seen.  The  high  value  set  upon 
his  jif'rvices  by  four  successive  sovereigns,  and  the  admirable  condition 
into  whicli  he  brought  the  treasury,  are  the  surest  evidence  of  his  abili- 
ties. By  the  regularity  and  exactnees  of  his  payments,"  says  Soib- 
ervSle,  he  raised  the  public  credit  to  a  higher  pitch  tliaa  Imd  ever 
imown  before.  Under  his  direction  the  economy  of  the  exchequer 
exceedint^U'  improved,  and  he  had  so  entirely  fjained  the  confidence 
of  the  inorutd  men,  that  supply  was  never  wanting  for  the  execution  of 
any  purpose  adapted  ibr  the  service  of  govemoient."* 

'  Burnet's  continuntio]]  is  curious.  *'  Ho  lovwl  gaming  the  most  of  any  man  of  bud* 
nets  X  «Ter  knew,  and  gave  in  reason  for  U,— that  it  delivered  him  from  the  oUUjfMieil 
to  taifc  madb" 

*  apunWe  HiMory  of  the  Edyi  of  Quen  Aaast 

IT.  X 
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^mt»p  (Sail  s}t  Mtvis^cnfmattu 

■bRN  A.  D.  109t*— DUD  A.  1>.  1715. 

This  nobleman  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  ,h\uv.,  1691,  and  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  in  Apni^  1705.  Although  a  cutiiolic,  and  favourable  to 
tbe  chevalier,  to  whom  be  was  distantly  related,  be  appears  to  have 
taken  but  little  share  in  the  intrigues  of  tbe  Jacobites  during  the  reign 
of  Qoeen  Anne ;  nor  is  it  satis&ctorily  shown  that  he  had  given  any 
just  cause  of  offoiu'e  to  the  new  f^ovornmont,  although  sufpcctcd  of  hav- 
ing secretly  joined  thi  parties  of  armed  Jaeobites  who  had  traversed  the 
country  in  August,  1716,  when,  in  the  following  month,  be  received  in- 
telligence that  a  warrant  bad  been  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state  for 
his  apprehensioD.  ■  Immediately  proceeding  to  a  justice-of*peace,  he 
boldly  demanded  what  charges  existed  against  him,  but  the  magistrate 
eitlu  r  could  not  or  woultl  not  give  him  the  information  he  desired.  The 
«^ari  then  thought  proper,  inij)rudently  j)erlia})s,  to  evade  capture  by 
concealing  himself  in  a  cottage  belougiug  tu  uiie  of  his  tenants ;  and  on 
Forst^s  appeal  to  the  neighbouring  Jacobites  to  appear  in  arms  for 
James  Frederick,  he  joined  the  disaffected  at  the  appointed  rendesvous 
near  Gre^rigg,  with  his  brother^  hb  servants,  and  a  few  of  his  tenantry, 
all  well-arme<l  and  monntrd. 

The  earl  accompanied  Forster  to  Preston,  where  he  surrendered  with 
the  rest  of  the  insurgents.  On  the  9ti»  of  December  he  entered  Lon- 
dou  in  custody,  and  alter  a  brief  examination  before  tlie  privy-council, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  On  tbe  10th  of  Januaiy,  1715<"16,  he 
was  impeached  for  high  treason,  and  on  the  16th  of  tiie  same  month 
thus  addressed  Ids  peers,  previously  to  pleading  guilty  : — "  My  lords, 
the  terrors  of  your  just  sentence,  whieh  will  at  onee  deprive  me  of  my 
life  and  estate,  and  complete  the  mi>tortune3  of  my  wife  and  innocent 
children,  are  so  heavy  on  my  mind,  that  I  am  scarcely  able  tu  allege 
what  may  extenuate  my  offence,  if  any  thing  can  do  it.  My  guilt  was 
raahly  incurred,  without -any  premeditation;  for  I  beg  to  observe,  that 
I  was  wholly  unprovided  with  men,  horses,  or  arms,  which  I  could 
easily  have  provided  had  I  formed  niiy  previous  design.  As  my  offence 
was  sudden,  so  my  submission  n\  as  protnj)t ;  for  when  tlie  king's  general 
demanded  hostages  for  insuring  a  cessation  of  arms,  I  voluntarily  offer- 
ed myself ;  and  it  was  the  repeated  promises  of  mercy  which  I  reoeired 
that  induced  me  afterwards  to  remain  with  the  royal  army.  I  humbly 
entreat  your  intercession  with  the  Iiing,  and  solemnly  prctot  that  my 
future  conduct  shall  show  me  not  unworthy  of  your  generous  com* 
paj^sion." 

He  received  sentence  of  death  on  the  9th  of  February,  and  a  warrant 
was  soon  afterwards  issued  for  his  eiieeution.  On  the  morning  after  it 
had  been  signed,  his  counten  obtmned  an  interview  with  the  king  in 

Ids  bed-chamber,  and  pathetically  entreated  his  majesty  to  spare  her 
husband's  life;  and  she  '^ttboerjuently  went  down  to  Westminster,  ac- 
companied by  a  great  numi)er  of  ladies,  and  personally  implored  both 
houses  of  parliament  to  intercede  with  the  sovereign  on  his  behalf. 
The  public  were  strongly  excited  in  &vour  of  the  condemned  earl,  and 
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hh  fiiends  entertained  a  hope  diat  lie  Woiild  be  pardoned*  Bat,  not- 

%TithstandiQg  several  peers  and  commonens  oi  dfaiinction  endeayouied 
to  procure  a  remission  of  his  sentence,  it  was  carried  into  effect. 

His  execution  took  placo  on  the  24th  of  February.  After  devotion, 
he  advanced  to  the  raii^  of  the  scafibld  and  read  an  address,  in  which 
he  eulogised  the  pretender,  and  asked  pardon  of  those  whom  he  had 
scandalized  by  bis  plea  of  guilty,  which,  he  stated,  was  a  breach  of  loy- 
alty to  his  lawful  and  rightful  sovereign.  King  James  the  Third.  He 
concluded  by  sayinfr.  tbah  bad  his  life  been  sjiare*!,  he  should  have 
considered  hinisclt  bound  iu  honour  never  again  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  ruigiiiiig  prince.  •       •  ..  .. 

The  earl  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  many  good  qualities. 
^'  He  was  formed  by  nature^'*  says  Patten,  "to  be  universally  beloved; 
for  his  benevolence  was  .so  unbounded,  that  lie  .seemed  only  to  live  for 
oth<^rs.  He  resided  among  his  own  people,  spent  his  estate  among 
tlieni,  and  continually  did  them  kindnesses.  His  hospitality  was 
princely,  and  none  In  that  country  came  up  to  it  He  waa  very  ehaii* 
table  to  the  poor,  whether  known  to  him  or  no^  and  wheth^  papists  or 
protcstants*  His  fate  was  a  misfbrtune  to  many  who  had  no  kindness 
for  the  cause  in  wliich  he  died." 

Charles  Katclitlc,  a  brother  of  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  was  born  in 
1G93,  and  evinced  from  his  boyhood  a  most  enthusiastic  attachment  to 
the  eiiled  Stuarts.  He  acted  with  Forster  throughout  the  whple  of  that 
inefficient  leader's  campaign,  dbplaying  a  total  disregard  of  personal 
danger,  and  a  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  which 
threw  a  lustre  over  his  rashness.  Having  surrendered  with  his  confe- 
derates at  Preston,  he  was  arraigned  for  higii  treason  in  May,  1716,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  found  guilty.  He  disdained  to  petition  for  mercy, 
but  soon  after  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  had  been  executed,  a  free  par- 
don was  granted  to  Ratdiffe,  whieh,  however,  lie  obstinately  refused  to 
accept.  He  was  consequently  detained  in  Newgate  until  the  11th  of 
December,  1716,  when  he  contrived  to  effect  his  escape.  Patten, 
speaking  of  him  about  this  period,  says,  *'  He  is  young  and  bold,  but 
too  forward :  he  has  a  great  deal  of  courage,  which  wants  a  few  more 
years  and  a  better  cause  to  improve  ft.  There  is  room  to  hope  he  will 
never  employ  it  in  such  an  adventure  agun."  •  -  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  himself,  he  continued  to  be  an  active  partisan  of  the  exiled 

prinee. 

In  1746  he  received  a  naval  (Himmission  from  the  king  of  France, 
and  took  the  command  of  a  vessel  laden  with  arms  for  the  use  of  the 
Jacobites  in  Scotland,  which,  however,  never  reached  its  destination, 
being  captured  at  sea  by  an  English  cruizer.   Ratdiffe  was  brought  a 

prisoner  to  London,  and  arraigned  on  his  previous  conviction,  which 
had  never  been  revereed.  He  boldly  denied  the  authority  of  the  court, 
avowed  hiD\9elf  to  be  a  subject  of  tlie  king  of  France,  produced  his  com- 
mission, and  declared  that  he  was  not  Charles  Ratdiffe,  but  the  ^rl  oi 
Derwentwater.  After  some  further  quibbling  on  this  and  other  points, 
his  identity  being  satisfactorily  proved,  the  attorney-general  moved  for 
the  execution  of  his  former  sentence.  The  prisoner  now  attempted  to 
set  up  his  pardon  in  bar,  but  the  judges  being  of  opinion  that  such  a 
plea  could  not,  under  the  circuuii<>tances,  be  legally  received,  a  writ  was 
issued  for  his  decapitation.   His  person  and  appearance  on  this  occa- 
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sioo  are  thus  deaeribed  in  the  British  Cbmolog^t       He  was  about 

five  feet  ten  inrhes  high,  upwards  of  fihy,  dressed  in  scarlet  faced  with 
black,  velvet,  and  gold  buttons, — a  gold-lare<i  waistcoat, — l>ag:-\vig,  and 
liad  a  bat  with  a  white  feather."  He  wore  precisely  tlie  same  dress  on 
the  scaffold,  where  he  eondaeted  bimtelf  with  great  Jbrtttude.  He  waa 
beheaded  on  Tower^  on  the  8th  of  Deeember,  1746. 

aoBN  A.n.  1640<— DiBD  171& 

Thomas  Wharton,  marquess  of  Wharton,  eldest  son  of  Philip,  the 
fourth  lord  of  that  name,  who  distinguished  liimself  on  thv  parliament- 
arian side  during  the  civil  wars,  was  born  ai>out  the  year  ib^M)*  Hav- 
ing in  early  lile  made  the  tour  of  the  continent,  he  returned  home  and 
threw  himaelf  into  public  life ;  and  in  the  year  1678  was  chosen  one  of 
the  representatives  for  Buckinghamshire,  his  coUe^pae  bdng  Bicliard 
Hampden,  son  of  the  celebrated  patriot. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  active  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
bill  of  exclusion,  although  he  opposed  the  coui  l-party  during  tlie  rexgns 
of  Charles  XL  and  James  11^  and  joined  in  the  presentment  against  the 
duke  of  York,  before  the  grand-jury  of  Middlesex,  in  1680.  During 
James's  reign  he  lived  retired  at  Wincbendon,  not  veTy  happy,  it  wn5 
said  by  the  gossips  of  the  day,  in  the  society  of  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Dichley.  This  lady  was  a  rigid  presbyterian,  and 
much  devoted  to  literary  society ;  she  versified  a  good  deal  herself,  and 
Waller  has  eulogised  her  divine  compcsitions bat  the  match  had, 
unfortunately  perhaps  for  the  peace  of  both,  been  arranged  wholly  by 
the  fathers  of  the  parties.  An  anonymous  writer  sec nis  to  liint  tliat  the 
marquess  displayed  not  a  little  selt-eoniniand  in  living  liic  domestic  life 
he  did  with  her;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  strongly  inclines  against 
his  lordship's  alleged  saperiorily  as  a  domestie  character.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Lord  Wharton  found  ample  (anployment  in  secretly  suppoiting 
the  measures  of  his  party.  He  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  court 
of  the  Hague,  and  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  the  firet  draught  of  the 
invitation  which  was  despatched  to  tiie  pt  nice  of  Orange  from  the  peers 
and  commoners  of  England  ;  he  is  also  said  to  have  originated  the  ad- 
dress which  was  presented  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Sir  William  Port^ 
man,  and  otlier  knights  of  the  western  shires,  to  his  royal  highness  on 
his  arrival  at  Torbay.  On  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  his 
lordship  was  made  comptroller  of  the  household,  and  member  of  the 
privy -council.  In  1697  he  was  made  chief-Justice  in  Eyre  on  this  side 
of  the  Trent,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire.  These  appointments 
were  highly  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  nation.  In  a  debate  of 
eoosiderable  warmth  in  the  house  of  peers,  on  an  address  respecting  the 
partition-treaty,  the  marquess  moved,  in  nddition,  "  That  whereas  the 
French  king  had  broken  that  treaty,  thcj'  should  advise  his  majesty  to 
ti*eat  no  more  with  him,  nor  rely  upon  his  word  without  security  f  and 
this,  though  much  opposed  by  such  of  their  lordships  as  were  against 
engaging  in  a  new  war,  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  house.  His 
lonlship  was  also  one  of  those  who  stood  up  for  the  association  upon  Sir 
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John  Fenwjrk's  plot,  and  di'^finnfuished  himself  by  the  eloquence  and 
vigour  with  wliich  he  cltfi  tided  his  party  against  the  lories.  That  fac- 
tion, who  iiad  always  found  a  determined  and  powerful  uppouent  m  the 
marquess,  made  ft  miserable  attempt  to  imf^eate  his  lordship  in  Mod* 
mouth's  rebdlioD,  but  were  utterly  foiled  in  their  purpose!* 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  bib  lordship  was  removed  from  his 
employments.  In  1702  he  was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  lords  in  the 
conference  with  the  commons  on  tlie  bill  against  occasional  conformity, 
which  he  opposed  on  ail  occasions  with  gneat  vigour  and  address.  In 
the  latter  ^id  of  the  year  1705,  his  lordship  opened  the  debate  in  the 
house  of  lords  on  the  question  of  providing  a  regent^  against  the  con- 
tingency of  the  queen'?  death.  His  speech  and  general  management 
on  this  occasion  were  much  admired.  He  said,  that  although  he  had 
not  been  present  at  the  former  debate  upou  the  proposition  to  invite  the 
Prinoess  Sophia  to  England,  yet  he  heartily  eoneaned  in  the  views  then 
adopted,  and  that  he  had  ever  regarded  the  secaringof  a  protestantsoe* 
cession  to  the  crown  as  identical  with  the  interests  and  happiness  of  the 
nation.  The  propo'sltion  for  the  rejrency  contained  these  particulars: 
that  the  regents  should  be  fully  empowered  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
successor  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  until  he  might  communicate 
with  the  governments  and  that,  besides  those  whom  the  parliament 
should  now  appoint,  the  next  successor  should  send  over  a  nomination 
of  regency,  sealed  up,  and  to  be  opened  only  on  the  contingency  con- 
t(  initiated.  This  motion  was  supported  by  all  the  whig  lords,  and  a 
bill  tbunded  upon  it  was  ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  house. 

In  1706  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  oommisnoners  tbr  negotiating 
the  union  with  Seotumd.  The  same  year,  he  was  created  earl  of  Whar* 
tcm  ia  Westmoreland.  In  the  latter  end  of  1708  he  was  appointed  lord- 
Ueutenant  of  Ireland.  This  appointment  was  intended  to  conciliate  and 
unite  the  protestant  party  in  that  country,  and  to  check  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  catholics.  On  this  occasion  his  lordship  was  accom- 
panied by  Addison,  then  one  of  the  nnder-secretaTies  of  state,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  seeretaiy,  and  a  lasting  friendship,  equally  honourable  to  both 
parties,  was  formed  between  them.  His  lordship  held  the  lieutenancy 
of  Ireland  until  tlie  montli  of  May,  1710,  when  he  resigned  office,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  duke  ot  Ormond.  Soon  after  this  the  earl  was 
fiercely  attadced  by  various  political  writers,  and  by  none  more  bitterly 
than  by  Swift,  The  origin  of  the  reverend  penman's  rancour  is  thus 
accounted  fi>r  by  Wharton.  Lord  Somers  had  recommended  Swi^  at 
his  own  very  earnest  request,  to  the  Irish  viceroy,  but  without  success. 
Wharton  disliked  tlie  man,  and  'i9  reported  to  have  replied  to  tiie  ayipli- 
cation  in  his  favour  in  nearly  these  terms : — "  My  lord,  we  must  nut 
give  these  fellows  any  countenance  or  show  them  any  fitvoor ;  we  have  not 
characters  enough  ourselves  to  trade  upon."  The  reader  will  be  amused 
by  comparing  the  sketch  which  Switl  has  dra\\n  of  Lord  Wharton  in 
the  character  of  Verres,  with  the  compliments  paid  to  his  lordshij)  by 
Addison  in  his  dedication  of  the  iiflh  volume  ot  the  '  Spectator  to  him. 
It  does  appear  that  his  lordship  led  a  very  gay,  if  not  licentious  life, 
during  hb  vioeroyaliy*  Gooeeiving  that  the  fciest  way  of  promoting 
the  concord  of  Irislmien  was  to  keep  them  amused  and  ever  on  the  qui 
viv€f  he  flung  open  the  castle  to  all  w  ho  were  ambitious  of  sharing  in  its 
festivities,  and  made  it  his  study  to  provide  a  perpetual  round  of  amus^ 
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nicnts  for  the  citizens  of  Dublin.    In  this  plan  of  government  he  was 
wcii-supported  by  his  second  wife,  who,  uulike  her  predecessor,  "  was  ( 
all  caurtlineM  and  TiTacity,"  though  a  scribbler  ot  venea  too»  Swift 
htm  not  hesitated  to  assail  her  laidysbip  also  with  his  coarse  and  calum- 
nious invective. 

During  the  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  the  earl  vigorously 
opposed  almost  all  the  measures  emanating  from  the  court,  particularly 
the  iuiiiuious  schism  bill.  In  1714,  soon  ailer  the  arrival  of  George  I. 
in  England,  his  lordship  was  appointed  lord-privy-seal :  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  next  year  was  created  marquess  of  Wiiarton  and  IVIalmesbury 
in  England,  and  marquess  of  Cnfhorlough  in  Ireland.  But  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  new  honours.    He  died  in  the  month  of  April,  !7I/>, 

The  marquess  of  Wharton  was  a  man  of  very  consideraUe  ability. 
His  political  lifie^  if  not  brilliant  had  the  merit  of  consisten(nr>  and  he 
Ireely  sacrificed  both  his  time  and  money  to  the  objects  of  the  libersl 
party.  There  was  about  him  a  rugged  force  of  character  which  enabled 
him  to  surmount  many  difficulties  which  to  minds  of  less  energj'  and 
endurance  would  have  ofu  u  proved  insurmountable.  His  lordship  was 
in  high  repute  among  tiic  gentlemen  of  the  turf.  Macky  says  of  him, 
**  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  completest  gentlemen  in  England,  hath  a 
very  clear  undeTStandil^  and  manly  expression,  Avith  abundance  of  wit. 
He  is  brave  in  person,  something  of  a  libertine,  of  a  middle  stature,  and 
fair  conijilf  xion."  He  is  reported  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated song,  entitled,  *  Lilliburiero,'  which  had  the  effect,  to  use  the 
expression  of  a  popish  pamphleteer,  of  **  singing  a  prince  out  of  tliree 
kingdoms."  Dr  Fercj,  in  his  *  Relh]ues  of  Poetry,*  informs  ns  that  no- 
thing could  equal  the  extraodUnary  effect  of  this  do^erd  ballad,  which 
made  its  appearance  when  the  earl  of  Tyreonnel  was  sent  a  second  time 
to  Ireland  in  1688.  l^urnct  savs,  A  foolish  ballad  was  made  at  that 
time,  treating  the  papii>ts,  and  chiefly  the  Irish,  in  a  very  ridiculous 
manner,  which  had  a  burden,  said  to  be  Irish  words,  *  Lero,  lero^  lUli- 
burlcro,'  that  made  an  impression  on  the  (king's)  army,  that  canned  be 
conceived  by  those  M  ho  saw  it  not.  The  whole  army,  and  at  last  the 
people,  both  in  cit}'  and  country,  were  singing  it  perpetually ;  and  per- 
haps never  had  so  blight  a  tiling  bO  great  an  eil'eet."  His  lordship  was 
also  the  reputed  author  of  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by 
Machiavelli  to  Zenobiiis  Bnendelmontins,  in  vindication  of  himself  and 
his  writings,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  English  translation  of 
MacbiaveUi's  woriu,  edition  1680. 

€l}avlti$,  €wcl  of  Salifax. 

•OBN  A.  D.  1661.-^DIBn  A.  D.  1716. 

Charles,  earl  of  Halifax,  a  native  of  Horton,  in  Korthampton-^ 
shire,  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  April,  1661,  and  educated  at  West- 
minster school  and  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  Some  verses,  which 
he  wrote  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  having  attracted  the  favourable 
notice  of  Lord  Dorset,  that  nobleman  invited  him  to  London,  where, 
in  1687,  he  wrote,  in  conjunctioa  with  Prior,  '  Tlip  City  Mouse  and 
Country  Mouse,'  a  parody  on  *  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther.'  Hav- 
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ing,  about  the  same  time,  married  the  downer-countess  of  Manches- 
ter, Im  abandoned  an  idea  which  ho  had  previously  entertained,  of  en- 
tering into  holy  orders,  and  became,  by  pureiiase,  a  clerk  of  the  coun- 
cil. Shortly  ailerwards  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons, 
where  he  soon  rendered  himself  ccmspicuous  as  a  pardsao  of  the  whigs. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  senatorial  career,  while  supporting  &e 
propriety  of  allowing  counsel  to  persons  accused  of  high  treason,  after 
a  slight  pause,  the  elfVct  of  embarrassment  in  his  speech,  he  exclaimed, 

Is  it  not  reasonable  tu  grant  a  prisoner,  arraigned  before  a  solemn 
tribunal,  the  privilege  of  a  pleader,  when  the  presence  of  this  assembly 
can  thus  disconcert  one  of  its  own  members?"  He  was  appointed 
ehancellor  of  the  ^chequer  in  IG9i;  first  commissioner  of  the  trea- 
snry  in  1698,  and  created  peer  in  1700.  During  his  adminij^tration, 
the  bank  of  England  was  established,  and  that  anticipation  of  th(^  pulj- 
lic  revenues  commenced,  which  produced  the  national  debt.  Whilst 
tory  influence  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  twice  pfetented  against  him,  but  without  effect,  by  the 
house  of  commons,  to  whidi  he  had  given  oi^noe  by  supporting  the 
proposition  for  a  standing  army  in  the  time  of  peace.  He  was  a  zealous 
advocate  for  tlie  union  with  Scotland,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  queen 
by  carrying  a  motion  for  sunuaoiiiug  the  electorate  of  Hanover  to  par- 
liament, as  duke  of  Cambridge. 

On  the  accession  of  George  he  was  raised  to  the  earldom  of  Halt- 
fax  ;  made  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  appointed  first  commissioner  of 
the  treasury,  and  auditor  of  the  exchequer.  He  remained  in  office 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of  May,  1715.  His 
poems  and  speeches  were  publi:>hed  in  the  course  of  the  same  year ; 
and  Dr  Johnscm,  who  included  the  former  in  his  edition  of  the  British 
Poets,  observes'  of  him,  that  "  it  would  now  be  esteemed  no  honour  by 
a  contributor  to  the  monthly  bundle  of  verses  to  be  told,  that,  in  strains 
either  familiar  or  soh:mn,  he  sings  like  Montague."  Ho  a'^jjircd  to  the 
character  of  a  Mecaenas,  and  though  not  munificent,  was  eulogized  by 
nearly  all  the  poets  of  his  day,  except  Pope  and  SwifV,  the  latter  of 
whom  spoke  of  him  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  By  his  political  an- 
tagonists he  was  accused  of  having  been  servile  and  superficial  i  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  admirers  contend  that  he  disjdayed  great  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  combined  with  solid  judgment  and  ready  apprehen- 
sion. It  is  related  that  the  earl  of  Dorset  having,  in  allusion  to  the 
share  be  bad  had  in  the  production  of  the  still  popular  parody  on  *■  The 
Hind  and  Panther,'  introduced  him,  in  the  following  terms,  to  William 
the  Third  : — "  Sire,  I  have  brought  a  mouse  to  wait  on  your  majesty;*' 
the  king  repHr  tl,  "  Y  ni  do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  making  a  man 
of  him,"  and  immediately  granted  him  a  pension  of  £500  per  annum  1 

BOBH  A.Db  lG50i— Dian  a,d.  1716b 

John  Somers  was  bom  at  Worcester,  in  the  year  1650.  His  father 
was  an  attorney  of  some  eminence,  who,  during  the  civil  wars,  espoused 
the  porliamentaiy  side,  and  received  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse 
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under  Cromwell.  His  mother  was  Catherine  Ceavers,  a'  lady  of  a 
Shropshirr  family.  Of  his  early  cdncation,  Dr  BircJi  has  prf^orved  the 
foiiowiiig  nicmorandiim  : — "  The  account  of  his  behaviour  ut  school  I 
had  many  years  ago  Irom  a  school-fellow.  1  think  Walsall  iii  iStaiibrd- 
iliire  tiba  place  wheie  Hiey  leaned  Ibeir  grammar  together.  I  re- 
Bwmber  iM  his  aooouat  of  Johnny  Somen  being  a  weMf  boy,  wear- 
ing a  black  cap,  and  never  so  much  aa  looking  out  when  they  were  at 
play."  In  1675,  Somers  entered  as  a  commoner  of  Trinity  college, 
Oxford  ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1676,  was  called  to  the  bar,  thoug^h 
he  continued  to  reside  at  tiie  university  for  a  considerable  period  after 
this,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1081  •  It  ie  supposed  that  his 
early  ae^usintance  with  Sir  Francis  WinniagCon  and  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
Imry  mainly  contributed  to  determine  his  attention  to  the  law. 

His  first  legal  brochure  was  the  report  of  an  election  case,  entitlf'd 
*  The  niomorable  Case  of  Donzil  Onslow,  E«].,  tried  at  the  assi/.es  in 
Surrey,  July  the  20th,  1681,  touching  his  election  at  Haslemere  in 
Surrey,  wherein  is  much  good  matter,  and  direction  touohing  the  doe 
ordering  of  Sections  for  parliamMlt.'  His  next  work,  entitled  *  A 
Brief  History  of  the  Succession,  collected  out  of  the  Records  and  the 
most  authentic  historians,'  was  designed  to  establish  the  authority  of 
parliament  to  limit  or  qualify  the  succession  to  the  crown,  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrines  put  forth  by  the  kingly  prerogative  and  Jut  divinum 
party  of  the  day.^ 

The  defeat  of  Ihe  odusion  bill  having  emboldened  the  hinges  parly 
to  try  stronger  mcasnres,  the  lord-chief-justice  North  was  employed 
to  frame  a  royal  declaration  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  di.ssohi- 
tion  of  the  two  last  pariiauients.  This  proceeding  was  met  by  the 
friends  of  civil  liberty,  by  the  publication  of  a  tract,  entitled,  *  A  Just 
and  Modest  Vindication  of  the  two  last  Parliaments,'  which  Burnet 
says  was  sketched  by  Sidney,  recast  by  Somers,  and  finally  corrected 
by  Sir  William  Jones.  It  is  an  nWe  and  vigorous  document,  full  of 
sound  constitutional  principle,  an  l  luminous  in  its  argument.  The  same 
year  called  forth  another  well-timed  dit^quisition  on  the  pc^itical  rights 
of  his  ooontrymeo  from  Mr  Somefs's  pen.  It  was  mititfed  *  The  Se* 
ennQr  of  BngUdimm's  Lives;  or  tiie  Trust,  Power,  and  Dvity  of  the 
Gfand  Jnries  of  England  explained  according  to  the  Fundamentals  of 
the  Englif^h  Govpnnncnt.'  This  tract  was'  Tvritten  in  defence  of  the 
grand  jury  wlio  h  i^l  imiorcd  a  bill  for  high  treason  against  Shaftesbury, 
and  by  this  act  drawn  upon  themselves  the  indignation  of  the  court. 

Immediatsly  after  leaving  the  nniversity,  Mr  Somers  began  to  prao- 
tise  at  the  bar»  and,  in  1688,  wo  find  him  mployed  as  one  of  the  mun- 
sel  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Pilkington  and  Shute.*  But  the  pressure 
of  an  extensive  and  accumulating  professional  practice  did  not  wholly 
withdraw  him  from  the  lighter  pursuits  of  general  literature.  In  1681 
he  had  published  a  poetical  translation  of  the  epistles  of  Dido  to  Mn- 
ea»,  and  of  Ariadne  to  Theseas  fipom  Ovid$  and  soon  after,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  the  poem,  entitled^  Diyden's  Satire  to  his  Muse,* 
a  vronk  of  very  considemble  power  and  much  greitter  promise  than  his 
former  poetical  attempt.   We  find  hUn,  about  this  time,  patronising  the 

>  Somers'  Tracts,  ¥ol.  i.  p.  374.  '  Howell's  iStato  Trials,  vol.  ix.  p.  1S7> 
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int  fblb  edilaoB  of  MiltOD«  and  at  «  late?  j^oM  lift  irflcwii  Ip  Iwy* 
marked  wd  Ibstend  the  ijifa^f  geniiys  of  Pope^ 

In  1688  Somers  apppared  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  seven  bish- 
ops. The  issue  ui  that  gn  at  trial  is  well-known  ;  but  it  is  not  perhaps 
so  generally  understood,  that,  ibr  a  great  part  of  th^  deej^  oonstitutioiial 
learning  displayed  on  this  ooeaaipB  bgr  tht  avomt  eon^scJ,  these  gentl&v 
aieii  itood  indebted  to  their  ywmg  cotteagiie  ui  the  defhocei  whoee  com.o. 
pantiTe  yevtfi  had  been  objected  to  by  the  tiahope  tfienadve^  on  find- 
ing his  name  in  ttie  list  of  their  legal  advisers. 

Upon  the  flight  of  James  II.,  and  the  arrival  of  Prince  William,  Mr 
Vomers  was  returned  to  the  convention  parliament  by  his  native  city  of 
Woraeater,  and  frcm  the  first,  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  delmtea 
of  the  house)  partieulaily  m  the  eonferenee  with  the  load%  on  the  wofd« 
ing  of  the  commwis*  vote  that  James  had  abdicated,  a  term  tbr  whieh 
their  lordships  proposed  to  substitute  the  word  deserted.  On  the  vote 
"  that  the  prince  and  princess  of  Oranjire  should  be  declared  kinsr  and 
queen,"  Mr  Somers  was  named  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  report  generally  on  such  thuigs  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
eonsidered  for  the  better  aeevripg  our  religioii,  liberty,  and  lawa.  The 
result  of  these  deliberations  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  '  De- 
c1:iration  of  Ei'^jfits;'  and  on  the  final  revisal  of  that  instrument  Mr 
Somers  sat  as  chairman  of  the  noinniittpe.  The  appointment  of  solici- 
tor-general, and  the  honour  ot  knightiiood,  was  the  reward  bestowed  on 
Mr  Somers  for  these  important  Benrioes. 

In  1692  &r  John  Sooiem  waa  raised  to  the  post  of  attom^-generalf 
and,  in  1698,  he  was  appointed  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and,  in 
1697,  was  rai?t  (i  to  the  peerage  by  the  style  and  title  of  Baron  Som- 
ers of  Eversham,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  apiwintfd  lord-hiLrh- 
chancellor,  with  a  grant  of  the  manors  of  Ryegate  and  iioreieigh  in 
Surrey,  together  with  an  annuity  of  £2^100  out  of  the  fee-farm  rents 
of  the  orown^  The  part  which  Somers  had  now  to  aet  was  one  of  a 
▼eiy  delicate  and  difllcult  nature.  The  tories  were  gradually  gaining 
the  ascendancy  over  the  king's  mind,  while  the  whig  party  were  kept 
together  solely  by  the  weii^ht  of  thr  eliancellor's  name.  Of  the  view 
which  Somers  himself  took  of  ius  position,  so  early  as  the  close  of  the 
year  1698,  we  have  distinct  evidence  in  the  following  cxU'act  from  a 
letter  written  by  him  at  that  tiines^"  There  is  nothing  to  support  the 
whigs,"  says  he,  but  the  di£S<»iity  of  his  (the  king's)  piecing  with  the 
other  party,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of  finding  a  set  of  tories  who 
will  write ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  I  conclude  it  will  be  a  pieced  business 
which  will  &11  asunder  immediately."  On  the  lOtii  of  April,  1700,  au 
address  was  moved  in  the  house  of  commons,  praying  that  "  John, 
Lord  Somem,  loid-ehancellor  of  England,  should  be  temnved  for  ever 
from  his  Duyesty'spvcsenee  and  eonnsek.*'  The  OMition  was  not  carried, 
but  the  next  day  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  intimation  made  to 
l  ord  Somers  that  the  king  desired  his  lordship  should  part  with  the 
seals,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  might  make  it  appear  that  the  act 
was  voluntary  on  his  part  To  this  proposal,  his  lordship  replied  that, 
as  the  Toluntaiy  surrender  of^the  seals  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
his  enemies  to  his  hurt  and  prejudice,  he  could  npt  consent  to  anch  a 
mode  of  resigning  office;  but  that  he  would  instantly  resign  on  his 
majesty's  express  warrant,  denaading  the  seahu   Soon  afterwards,  the 
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warrant  being  brought  by  Lord  Jersey,  Somers  delivered  the  seals  to 
that  noblrmnn.'  It  is  consolatory  to  know  that  Williani  lived  to  express 
sinct  re  repentance  for  the  unprateful  manner  in  which  he  had  thus 
treated  one  of  his  best  and  ablest  servants* 

Tlw  ehanodlot^s  ML  was  followed  up  by  hb  impeafilHiieiit,  together 
with  the  eaili  of  Portland  and  Oxford,  for  high  crimea  and  misdemear 
nors.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1701,  theoommons  exhibited  articles  of 
impeachment  against  I.onl  Somers,  embracing  three  distinct  heads; 
viz.  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  partition-treaties,— his  passing  of 
certain  grants  under  the  great  seal  to  himself  and  others, — and  tlie 
afikir  of  Captain  Kidd.  Hia  lordship  had  already  anticipated,  in 
■ome  meanire,  these  charges,  while  the  commons  were  deliberating 
upon  them  hy  soliciting  and  obtaining  permission  to  be  heard  at  the 
bar  in  his  own  defence.  On  this  occasion  Runit  t  informs  us  bis  lord- 
ship "  spoke  so  liilly  and  clearly,  that,  upon  his  withdrawing,  it  was 
believedt  if  the  question  had  been  quickly  put,  the  whole  matter  iiad 
been  soon  at  an  end,  and  that  the  proaecntioa  would  liaTe  been  let 
ftJL  Bnt  hia  enemies  drew  out  the  debate  to  toch  « length,  that  the 
Impression  which  his  speech  had  made,  was  much  worn  out ;  and  the 
house  sitting  till  it  vras  past  midnight,  th^  at  last  carried  it  by  a  mai* 
jority  of  seven  or  eight  to  impeach  him." 

With  respect  to  the  first  head  of  the  charges  exhibited  against  Lord 
Somers,  tiiat  of  bis  condnct  in  the  partition-treaties,  liis  lordship  dearly 
intimated,  that  so  far  from  his  havmg  afibrded  his  royal  master  any 
encouragement  in  the  negotiation  with  FraiHi^  he  had  thrown  out  con- 
siderable doubts  as  to  its  policy.  On  the  second  rhnrge,  he  freely  ac- 
knowledged that  the  king  had  been  pleased  to  irtant  hiiu  (  rrtain  manors 
and  rents  for  the  better  support  of  his  dignity  us  a  peer,  but  he  denied 
that  to  obtain  such  grants  either  in  his  own  perM>n  or  in  that  of  an- 
other, he  had  ever  used  solicitation.  As  to  Captain  Kidd'a  affltir,  he 
contended  justly  that  he  eould  not  be  held  in  any  degree  accountable- 
for  the  bad  ftnth  of  a  man  whom  ho  had  simply  invested  with  a  priva- 
teering commission  to  clear  the  American  seas  of  pirates,  but  who  ul- 
timately became  a  pirate  himself.  The  17th  of  June  was  fixed  for  the 
trial ;  but  on  tliat  day  the  commons,  not  appearing  in  support  of  their 
impeachment.  Lord  Somers  was  acquitted.  It  was  soon  after  this  im- 
peachment that  Swift  commenced  his  pamphleteering  career  in  London, 
attaching  himself  in  the  first  instance  to  the  whiL'>^.  The  following 
iiketch  which  Swift  drew  of  Lord  Somers  at  this  juncture,  under  the 
character  of  Aristides,  in  his  '  Discourse  of  the  contests  and  dissen- 
sions between  the  nobles  and  commons  in  Athens  and  Rome^'  may  be 
compared  with  another  portrait  of  the  same  individual  by  the  same 
hand,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  *  History  of  the  last  years  of 
the  Queen.'  The  contrast  is  sufficiently  striking;  but  it  is  the  hireling 
writer  himself  who  sutfers  by  it.  "  Their  next  great  man,''  says 
Swift,  paying  his  court  to  the  whigs,  *^  was  Aristides.  Besides  the 
mighty  services  he  had  done  his  oountiy  In  the  wars,  he  was  a  person 
of  the  strictest  justice,  and  liest  acqumnted  with  the  laws  as  well  as 
forms  of  their  government,  so  that  he  was  in  a  manner  chancellor  of 
Athens.   This  man,  upon  a  slight  and  lalse  accusation  of  &vouring 
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arbitrary  power,  was  banished  by  ostracism,  which,  rendered  into  mo- 
dem English,  would  signify  that  they  voted  he  ibould  be  removed  fiom 
their  presence  and  'oouncU  for  ever.  But  they  bad  the  wit  to  recall 
him,  and  to  that  aetioii  owed  tbe  preaervatum  of  tbeir  state  by  bia  fii- 

ture  services." 

.  The  death  of  William  occurred  ju^t  in  time  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  uew  whig  ministry,  priucipaiiy  under  the  direction  of  Somers  and 
Snnderhuid.  After  tbe  acceaaion  of  Qneen  Anne^  Lord  Somets  appeara 
to  have  nearly  altogether  withdiuwii  bimaelf  from  public  life,  ami  to ' 
have  spent  much  of  his  timet  Bt  his  seat  near  Cheshunt  in  Hertfbrd- 
shirp,  in  the  study  of  history,  antiquities,  and  polite  literature.  From 
1(198  to  1703,  he  sat  as  president  of  the  Royal  society;  but  he  still 
continued  his  attendai^ce  in  the  house  of  peers,  where  he  opposed  tbe 
bill  to  prevent  occaaiooal  noneonfonnity ;  and,  in  1706,  intioduoed  the 
important  statute,  4*  Anne,  c.  16,  entitled,  *  Act  for  the  amendment  of 
tbe  law,  and  the  better  advancement  of  justice.'  Tbe  project  of  the 
union  with  Scotland  again  .iwoko  the  energieis  of  the  p>r-minister.  In 
the  debates  which  took  place  on  this  subject  his  lordshijj  ])ore  a  conspi- 
cuous part,  and  Burnet  declares  that  he  bad  a  chief  hand  in  the  arrange^ 
ment  of  this  important  and  delicate  afiair.*  In  the  year  1708,  our  ve* 
teran  politician  came  again  into  place  and  power,  with  the  whig  party, 
in  the  character  of  president  of  the  council ;  but  another  change  of  ad- 
ministration was  effected  in  1710,  w  hen  Lord  Somers  finally  bade  fare* 
well  to  public  life.  Towards  the  latter  (  nd  of  the  queen's  reign  he  had 
indeed  grown  very  infirm,  and  las  iacuitics  bad  sufi'ered  considerably 
from  a  paralytie  Section.  With  a  iew  intervening  gleams  of  recovery, 
be  gradually  sanlc  into  a  state  of  m^tal  and  bodily  imbecility,  lirom 
which,  on  the  5S6tb     April,  17 16,  be  was  released  by  death. 

Lord  Somers  was  never  niarnVd.  A  disappointment  in  a  first  at- 
tachment is  said  to  have  caused  lum  to  renounce  ever  after  the  idea  of 
marriage ;  and,  it  his  biographer,  Cooksey,  may  be  credited, — to  have 
cntertaiued  very  loose  ideas  on  ^e  8ub|eet  of  female  society.  We  can- 
not belp  thinking,  both  from  tbe  evidence  of  the  graeral  tenor  of  .bia 
lordship's  life,  as  well  as  from  the  neg^ive  testimony  of  his  bitterest 
political  opponents,  that  such  a  charge  has  been  unduly  advanced. 
Addison  declaif  s  that  *'  his  life  was  in  every  part  of  it  set  off  with  that 
graceful  modesty  aud  reserve  whicli  made  his  virtues  more  beautiful^ 
tbe  mcve  tbey  were  cast  in  such  agreeable  shades.  His  religion,"  be 
adds,  "  was  sincere,  not  ostentatious ;  and  sucb  as  inspved  him  with  an 
universal  benevolence  towards  all  his  fellow-subjects,  not  with  bitterness 
against  any  part  of  them."'  Horace  Walpole  beautifully  says  of  Lord 
Somers,  "  He  was  one  of  tho-je  divine  men,  who,  like  a  chapel  in  a 
palace,  remains  unprotaued,  wiiiie  ail  tlte  rest  is  tyrauuy,  corruption, 
and  folly.  All  tbe  traditioiial  accounts  of  bim,  tbe  bistorians  of  the 
last  age,  and  its  best  authors,  rqweaent  bim  aa  tbe  most  incorrupt  law- 
yer, and  the  honestest  statesman,  as  a  master  orator,  a  genius  of  the 
finest  taste,  and  a  patriot  of  the  noblest  and  most  extensive  view  s  :  as  a 
man  who  di.>^pi  ns«>d  blessings  by  his  liJc,  and  planned  them  ior  liis  pos- 
terity."   "  He  was,"  says  Burnet,  "  v«ry  learned  in  bis  own  profession* 
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with  a  greet  deal  more  kaming  in  other  profMons,  in  divinity,  piiilu- 
■ophy,  «iid  kistasy.   He  luri  a  greal  capacity  ftv  Wiii»fla»  with  w 

traordinary  temper ;  for  he  was  fair  and  gentlev  perhaps  to  a  fimtt^  00^ 

sidrring:  his  post.  So  that  he  had  all  the  patience  and  sdhnil^  M  WoS 
as  the  justice  and  equity,  becoming  a  great  magistrate." 

Lord  Somers  was  an  industrious  ct^lector  of  tracts  and  manuscripts. 
Of  the  latter,  his  collection  filled  upwards  of  sixty  volumes  in  folio,  but 
was  nnlbrtiinaldj  destroyed  bgr  ire  in  Liaeoiii>»4mi  m  1758;  Soae 
remains  which  the  fire  had  spared  were  published  by  the  earl  of  Hard^^ 
wicke  in  1778,  under  the  titJe  of  <  State  Papers  from  1501  to  1726.* 
*  The  Soraers*  Tracts '  nre  a  number  of  scarce  pirees  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Cogan,  in  four  seta  of  four  quarto  volumes  each,  from  the 
pamphlets  collected  by  Lord  Somen.  They  were  republished  a  few 
yean  aiiiee  uadcr  libe  s«perinleBdaiiee  efffir  Waller  Scoli» 

DIES  A.  D.  1716. 

This  brave  officer  was  the  sen  ef  8ir  Edward  Herbert,  Mtosncyw 

general  to  Kinp:  Charles  L  HRvino^  attached  himself  to  the  naval  ser- 
vice, he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  tfie  DeficUirc  rai  ly  in  tlie  year  16G6, 
and  experiencing  a  very  rapid  promotion,  was  udvauccd  on  the  8th  of 
November  IbDeiwing  to  the  oonuuDd  of  tibe  Bembrdee  frigate  of  thirty;- 
two  gnns.  After  mnob  iuglily  botiomUe  sendee^  and  a  variety  of  e»> 
eouDters  with  the  enemy,  in  wideh  he  constantly  displayed  the  utmost 
gallantry,  he  was  on  the  6th  of  November,  1677,  appointed  captain  of 
the  Prince  Rupert,  and  havincr  been  ordered  to  the  Mediterraiieau,  was, 
not  long  afterwards,  honoured  with  a  special  commission,  constituting 
Mm  second  in  txtrnmand  of  the  ftroe  employed  on  that  stetion  under  tiie 
ordeis  of  Sir  John  Kariioroogh.  hk  Apry,  1678*  be  bad  a  desperate 
'enoovnler  wilb  one  of  the  largest  corsairs  belonging  to  the  Algerines. 
Her  commander  was  esteemed  the  ablest  and  bravest  in  their  navy,  and 
defended  himself  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  to  the  last  extremity.  On 
board  tlie  Kupert  nearly  thirty  officers  and  seamen  were  killed,  and 
forty  irovii4<Bd,  among  whom  was  Captmn  Herbert  hnesctf  On  board 
the  oovNur  two  hundrad  men  were  itifled  er  disabled  ere  the  pintioal 
ooloaia  were  struck. 

In  the  niontli  of  Mriy,  in  the  ensning  year,  on  the  return  of  Sir  John 
Narboruu^'h  to  IviiL^hmd,  the  chirr  romniand  was  left  with  Mr  Herbert, 
who  ou  that  occasion  was  otticially  caiied  in  the  London  Gazette,  Vice- 
admiral  Herbert.  The  ^mmand,  'howei^r,  might  be  rather  said  to  have 
■devolved,  than  to  have  be^  conferred  npon  hinv  and  a  period  of  fifteen 
months  elapsed  ere  he  received  a  special  commission  appointing  him  re- 
j^Tilarly  to  exercise  the  functions  of  naval  commander-in-chief  in  the 
Mediterranean.    During  this  internal  he  rendered  very  considerable 
'    service  to  the  city  of  Tangier,  then  formidably  pressed  by  the  Moors. 
Admiral  Herbert,  arriving  at  a  -very  crkioal  period  of  the  attack,  landed 
a  battalion  of  picked  men  from  the  fleet,  of  which  be  himself  assame<' 
the  command  as  colonel,  and  obtained  no  small  addition  to  his  honour  b^ 
his  enunent  services  as  a  mitilary -officer.   He  afterwards  veiy  spiritedly 
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renewed  hostilftie«  against  the  Algerines^who  appeared  not  to  Lave 
bees  fluflleicDtly  duwtiaed  ty  Hie  punMkneiit  thqr  had  abieadgr  ncemd 

ibr  the  maintenance  of  so  formidable  a  ibrce  in  so  distant  a  quarter, 
Admiral  Herbert  returned  to  England,  and  was  not  Ions:  aftenvards 
created  rear-admiral  of  England.  The  streaiti  ot  iionour  slill  continued 
to  dow  towards  him,  on  the  aoeettEOQ  ot  Jama^i  11.  He  was  appointed 
naater  d  the  robes ;  aad  «ddiliooal  boWNm'  might,  not  impnbablj, 
hm  bean  beapei  m  bmi,  bad  not  tbe  iteadineis  of  bia  piiaaipl6a»  and 
the  inflexibility  «f  his  political  integrity,  exposed  him  to  the  disappro- 
bation of  the  court.  Having  firmly  opfposed  the  repeal  of  the  test* 
act,  a  measure  which  lay  nearest  tbe  heart  of  JameSf  that  infatuated 
prince  caused  him  to  feel  the  whole  weight  of  hn  indtgaatk>n.  Lord 
'  Tbomaa  Himrd»  a  attcnnooa  supporter  of  the  wishes  «lf  tbe  conrt,  was 
appointed  to  anoceed  bim  as  master  of  tbe  robea,  and  be  wa^  removed 
from  the  honorary  station  of  rear-admind  of  £ngbttd»  in  order  to  make 
room  for  Sir  Rorrer  Strickland. 

Herbert^ — among  tlie  first  of  those  who  considered  the  interference  of 
a  protestant  power  necessary,  ere  the  restoration  of  those  rights  which 
James  bad  so  violently  inyaded  odidd  be  obtained — now  impaired  to 
Holland.  Tbe  Slatee^neml,  sensible  of  bis  worth  and  falnOi  hesitated 
not  a  moment  in  conferring  on  him  the  chief  command  of  their  fleet, 
with  the  title  of  lientenant-general-admiral.  Through  his  exertions  and 
his  advice  it  was  that  repeated  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  absurd 
propcmitions  rejected ;  and  to  him  all  persons  attribute  the  southerly 
eouKse  which  the  flecit  of%he  states,  with  William  and  Ms  army  on  board* 
at  last  held)  instead  of  ateerhig  to  tbe  nortfawavd,  wbiofa,  most  probably, 
would  have  ended  in  their  destruction, 

William  app^^fired  ready  to  do  all  possible  justice  to  the  exertions  and 
services  of  Mr  Herbert.  He  continued  him  in  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  and,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1688-9,  nominated  him  first  commis- 
aioaer  far  executing  the  office  of  lord-high-admval.  In  theensoing 
month,  be  was  sent  admird  of  a  aqpadron,  wfaieb,  tbongb  it  eonsisted  m 
no  more  than  twelve  ships  of  tbe  line,  was  ordered  to  Ireland  to  oppose 
that  of  France  under  Mons.  Chateau  Renfind.  which  amounted  to  for^ 
four  sail,  no  less  than  twenty-eight  of  which  were  of  the  line.  Unap- 
palled  by  this  superiority  of  force,  Mr  Herbert  shrunii  not  from  the. 
trust,  and  he  fulfilled  every  object  of  it  with  the  same  intrepidity  wbieh 
induoed  him  to  aooept  it.  On  tbe  king^a  arriTal  at  Ptortsmonth,  pecu- 
niary rewards  were  bestowed  on  the  seamen,  and  honours  on  theofSoen. 
Admiral  Herbert,  amidst  this  general  display  of  royal  munificence,  was, 
on  the  29f  h  nf  May,  1 689,  created  a  peer  of  England,  by  the  titles  of 
Baron  Herbert  of  Tor  bay  and  Earl  of  Torrington.  An  addition  being 
made  to  the  force  which  the  noble  admiral  had  before  commanded,  by 
the  Jnnetion  of  a  sqoadron  nnder  the  orders  of  Admiral  Russell,  and  ao* 
-tend.  Dutch  ships  which  had  reached  England  in  the  interim,  his  lord- 
ship proceeded  to  sea  early  in  the  month  of  July,  but  the  enemy,  hav- 
ing no  further  enterprise  in  view  of  sufficient  importance  to  render  the 
bazard  of  a  contest  necessary,  were  content  to  confine  themselves  within 
their  own  ports,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  consequently  passed  on 
without  eaeonnter. 

In  the  month  of  Jamwfy  of  tbe  ensuing  year,  the  fint  dawnmga  of 
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that  ill-fortune  and  bad  treatment  he  was  soon  aflerwardt  destiaed  to 
tfperiencei  nMdcthdr  appearanoe.  His  post  senrioet,  bis  int^fri^. 
Ins  oonstsnt  seal  in  the  support  of  every  measare  for  the  pabHc  goodt 

were  forc^ottcn.  Some  tvtv  absurd  and  ill-founded  clamoiirs  were 
raised  in  the  house  of  commons  relative  to  the  quality  of  thr  provisions 
with  which  several  uf  the  ships  had  been  supplied.  These  acquired  in 
a  short  time  such  head,  that  the  eul  of  Torringtoo,  whose  chamber 
eertainly  rendered  him  as  little  liabie  as  any  mui  in  the  kingdom  to  the 
suspicion  of  having  oonnived  at  any  imposition  or  impfopriety  prati- 
-tise'l  hv  contractors  or  other  persons  connprtrti  witJt  the  navy?  felt  it  an 
-imperative  duty  indignantly  to  witlidraw  himselt  from  the  abuse  of  a 
&ctioQ  whose  contumely  he  despised.  He  accordingly  resigned  his 
oflfice  of  fint  eommissioner  for  exeeutinp  the  foncttons  of  lord-high- 
admiral,  but  retained  that  of  oommander*m-ohief  of  the  fleet. 

The  most  inde&tigable  exerticms  had  been  constantly  made  by 
France^  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  particularly  dur- 
ing the  preciMlm  u^  ^\  inter,  for  the  augmentation  of  her  marine  ;  but  the 
^same  degree  ot  activity  by  no  means  appeared  to  prevail  in  tiie  arsenals 
of  Enghmd ;  so  that  when  the  French  fleet  made  its  appearance  early  in 
the  month  of  Jane^  augmented  to  the  ahnost  incredible  extent  of  seventy- 
five  sail  of  the  line,  attended  by  a  proportionable  number  of  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels,  the  combined  flee!  of  England  and  HolLmfi  exceeded 
not  fifty-six  sail.  Great  as  the  disjjarity  was,  his  lordsJiip,  considering 
that  it  would  tend  more  to  the  advantage  of  iiis  country  for  him  to  put 
to  sea»  and  at  least  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  in  the  hope  that 
fortune  might  afford  him  some  partial  opportunity  of  attacking  them  to 
advantage,  quitted  his  anchorage  almost  on  the  instant  he  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  the  hostile  fleet;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  trust  confided  to 
him  caused  him  to  act  with  exti  f hk  caution  ;  and  it  is  far  from  impro- 
bable, that,  had  he  been  peruiitteU  to  follow  the  dictates  uf  his  own  opi- 
niottt  the  fleet  of  Louis  XIV.,  foding  itself  incapable  of  effecting  any 
advantageous  service,  would  have  retired,  after  having  enjoyed  the  short 
and  empty  parade  of  momentarily  alarming  the  English  nation.  The 
ill -fortune  of  Britain  decreed  it  should  be  otherwise.  Certain  fallacious, 
iliouf^h  apparently  plausible  reasons  for  risking  an  action,  even  against 
sucli  fearful  odds,  induced  her  majesty  to  send  peremptory  orders  to 
engage  the  enemy  without  iurther  delay.  The  noble  admiral  instantly 
took  every  measure  in  his  power  to  render  the  event  <si  the  expected 
contest,  if  not  successful,  at  least  as  little  disastrous  as  possible.  He 
immediately  convened  all  the  flag  and  principal  officers  of  the  fleet,  and 
communicated  to  them  his  orders.  It  was  for  them,  as  welt  as  tor  him- 
self, to  obey,  and  not  to  remonstrate.  On  the  dOth  of  June  the  signal 
for  battle  was  displayed  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and,  as  soon  as  the  Ihie  was 
formed,  which  was  not  till  near  eight  o'clock,  was  followed  by  a  second 
for  close  action.  The  line  formed  by  the  English  fleet  was  nearly 
straight,  the  van  and  rear  extending  almost  as  far  as  that  of  their  oppo- 
nents ;  but  there  was  some  distance  between  the  red,  or  centre  squad- 
ron, commimded  by  the  eail  in  person,  and  the  Dutch,  who  being  in 
the  vauy  contrary  to  their  usual  caution,  pressed  forward  rather  too 
rashly  to  engage  the  van  of  the  French  fleet*  There  was  also  a  second 
intrrval  between  the  rear  of  the  red  squadron  and  the  van  of  the  blue, 
which  cautiously  and  very  prudently  avoided  closing  in  with  the  centre, 
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through  the  fear  of  having  thdr  own  rear  cooipletely  destroyed.  la  few 
words,  the  whole  space  between  tiie  rear  of  the  Dntch  division  and  the 

▼an  of  the  blue  squadron  was  filled  up  in  the  best  manner  cireumstan* 
ces  would  admit,  by  the  earl  of  Torrington,  and  the  red  separated  into 
three  subdivLsious,  which,  by  necessarily  narrowing  the  ditierent  open» 
iugs  in  the  line,  rendered  it  less  easy  for  the  enemy  to  break  throughi 
or  thiow  it  into  any  material  coofyiAon-  Opposed  to  the  earl  lay  the 
French  centre,  and,  owmg  to  the  very  superior  number  of  ships  which 
it  contained,  crowded  in  the  extreme ;  in  so  great  a  degree,  indeed,  were 
the  shi])s  of  the  enemy  huddled  together,  that  thpy  were  compelled,  in 
order  to  avoid  falling  on  board  each  other,  to  tbrm  themselves  into  a 
kind  of  semicircle,  of  such  depth,  as  caused  the  centre  of  the  French 
fleet  to  be  considerably  distant  from  that  of  Earl  Torrington  and  the 
red  squadron.  To  have  approached  the  enemy  under  these  circum* 
stances,  would  have  betrayed  the  most  unpardonable  rashness  in  the 
earl's  conduct,  and  have  rxposed  the  whole  of  his  fleet  to  the  dreadful 
disaster  of  the  most  unqualiiird  d«  ft  at ;  in-^ti  ad  of  which,  by  adopting 
the  system  of  action  which  he  displayed  thruugii  the  whole  unequal  en- 
counter, he  completely  kept  at  bay,  with  eighteen  or  twenty  shipi), 
double  that  numlier,  of  which  the  French  centre  was  composed.  But 
the  very  measure  which  so  deservedly  entitled  him  to  public  gratitude 
and  applause,  became  instantly  the  parent  of  invective,  ingratitude, 
aud  persecution.  It  was  urged  by  his  enemies,  and  implicitly  believed 
by  the  ignorant,  that  he  had  traitorously  and  ignominiously  hung  back 
from  the  contest,  and  had  thereby  sacrificed  the  first  interests  of  his 
country.  The  trivial  damage  sustained  by  the  red  squadron,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  peculiar  situation  during  the  action,  afforded  to  the 
clamorous  a  sufficient  proof  of  tlie  delinquency  and  cowardice  of  the 
earl.  To  have  saved  the  greater  part  of  his  lieet,  was  madly  considered 
inglorious ;  and  the  Dutch,  who,  so  far  it  must  in  justice  be  allowed 
them,  fought  with  oonsummatef  though  ilUtimed  gallantry*  took  every 
possible  means  to  augment  the  outery»  as  some  species  of  palliative  to 
their  own  loss." 

The  whole  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  combined  fleet  on  thi?  mo- 
mentous occasion  did  not  exceed  seven  ships  of  the  line,  six  ot  which 
belonged  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  seventh,  the  Ann  of  seventy  guns,  to 
the  English.  It  must  be  obaerved,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  none  of  these 
vessels  actually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  were  destroyed  in 
action,  or  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  their  disabled  state ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  crews  were  happily  preserved.  When  it  is  consi- 
dered,  in  addition  to  the  comparatively  trivial  loss,  that  the  fleet  of  the 
enemy,  in  consequence  of  the  damages  it  sustained  in  the  action^  was 
totally  incapacitated  from  undertaking  any  further  ofi^ensive  operationt 
though  their  opponents  had  been  compelled  to  retire,  perhaps  it  is  not 
unfair  to  say,  that  the  encounter  off  Beachy-hcad,  thouL^h  unattended 
with  the  brilliant  honours  of  victory,  was  productive  of  many  of  the 
most  solid  advantages  which  could  be  expected  to  have  resulted  from  it. 

Such,  however,  was  the  virulence  of  his  enemies,  that  the  earrs  ser^ 
vices  were  from  that  time  lost  to  his  country.  He  lived  ever  afterwards 
retired  from  public  lif<^  and  died  in  a  very  advanced  ag^  on  the  18tli 
day  of  April,  1716. 
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BOftN  A.D.  1644. — ^DXSD  A.D,  1718 

William  Penn  was  born  in  London,  in  the  parisJb  ot  Si  Cal]NUine» 
qn  Tower-hill,  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  1644.  He  sprang  from  an 
old  and  honourable  family,  wliieh  had  resided  for  four  or  five  centurios 
at  Penn  in  Buckingliauisliire.  His  fatlier  was  the  weii-known  Adnural 
Sir  \V  liiiaiu  Penn,  who  distinguished  himself  during  the  time  of  the 
'commonwealtht  wd  still  more)  mibfleqneot  to  the  reftontioii,  aa  an  able 
and  skilful  naval  oommander,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
after  the  famous  sea-fight  with  the  Dutch  in  1665. 

William  Penn  was  sent  by  his  fatfier  to  the  free  grammar  school  at 
Chigwell  in  Ejisex,  which  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Wanstead, 
w  here  the  admiral  resided*  When  about  eleven  years  of  age  be  is  said 
to  have  been  surprised  one  e?eBing»  when  twilight  had  gatheml  over 
him*  as  he  aat  ^one  in  his  ehamber  to  study,  bj  a  eertain  external 
glory,  and,  as  it  were,  preternatural,  internal  lifting  up  of  the  soul, 
which  suddenly  fell  on  him.  This  in  all  probability  the  result  of  a 
hii?h-wrougbt  imagination,  but  it  seriously  impressed  iiis  mind  with  the 
great  concerns  of  religion,  and  induced  a  belief  that  be  was  especially 
called  by  God  to  a  boly  life.  At  twelve  he  was  sent  to  a  sdiool  in 
London,  and  at  fifteen  he  waa  entered  a  geottenan-eoniRianer  at  Chiisi* 
church,  Oxford.  Here  he  romaiiK  1  f(  r  some  time,  prosecuting  his 
studies  with  zeal,  and  forming  friendships  with  several  men  of  parts  and 
distinction,  among  whom  were  Robert  Spencer,  afterwards  eari  of  Sun- 
derland, and  John  Locke.  At  this  time  one  Thomas  Loe,  a  layman^ 
who  had  belonged  to  the  vniverrity  of  Oxfoidt  but  had  afterwards  be- 
come a  quaker,  was  in  the  habit  of  probing  to  the  students*  and  with 
such  eftect,  that  several  of  them  began  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
established  worship,  and  to  hold  meetings  of  their  own.  Penn  was  one 
of  the  seceders,  and  his  bold,  decisive  temper,  made  bim  their  leader. 
An  unlucky  event  brought  them  into  trouble.  By  an  order  from  the 
Icing  the  wearing  of  tiie  surplioe  was  resnmed,  to  the  great  delight  of 
many,  but  to  the  chagrin  of  Penn  and  his  assoeiates,  who  beheld  in  it  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  christian  religion. 
Their  zeal  was  at  length  roused  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  b}'  concert,  they 
fell  ou  every  one  who  ventured  to  assume  this  rag  of  popery,  and  tore 
it  over  their  beads.  For  tiiia  outrage  Penn  and  some  others  were  ex- 
pelled. 

Returning  home,  he  found  scanty  comfiirt*  His  lather,  who  had  con- 
ceived high  hopes  of  his  son's  rise  in  life,  was  mortified  by  his  recent 
conduct,  and  by  the  strictness  and  asceticism  ot'  bis  opinions*  After  a 
vain  trial  of  argument,  he  proceeded  to  tliose 

**  Apostolic  blows  and  knocks 
Which  proTe  a  doctrine  orthodox  }** 

and  finding  even  these  fail,  be  turned  his  son  out  of  doors.  Thus  to 
part  with  an  only  son,  was  more  than  human  nature,  at  lea$t  more  than 
the  adxniral's  nature  could  long  endure,  and,  alter  a  brief  struggle. 
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young  Peiin  was  readmitted  to  his  father's  affection.  It  was  now 
thought  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  entice*  than  to  drive  away,  his 
religious  feelings*  and*  for  thBt  purpose*  he  was  sent  in  1668  to  France* 
Here*  after  visiting  tlie  capital,  he  resorted  to  Saurnnr,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  instructions  of  the  erudite  Moses  Amyrault,  under  whom  he 
read  the  fathers,  and  studied  the  majority  of  the  theological  questions 
then  mo-^L  lii&jjuted.  He  returned  to  England,  bv  wuy  of  Italy,  and,  in 
1665*  with  more  polish  and  greater  learning,  bui  unchanged  sentiments 
on  the  all-importaDt  concerns  of  religion,  he  went  down  to  his  fonner 
residence  in  the  country.  His  father,  having  faihMl  in  this  his  first  de* 
sign,  next  tried  the  expedient  of  sending  him  into  Ireland  to  manage 
some  estates-  b{  longing  to  the  admiral  in  that  rouT1tr^^  But  It  seemed 
as  it' some  strong  destiny  were  urging  linn  into  a  fixed  and  determined 
career*  for,  as  in  France  he  had  talien  in  with  Amyrault,  ^o  here  he 
met  with  his  spiritnal  &ther,  Thomas  Loe*  who  was  still  labooring  in 
his  vocation  as  a  preacher.  From  this  man  he  heard  a  sermon  on  that 
striking  declaration,  "  There  is  a  faith  which  overcomes  the  world,  and 
there  is  a  faith  which  is  overcome  by  the  world."  So  strong  was  the 
impr^ion  produced  on  him  by  tins  discourse,  that  he  resolved  hence- 
forward to  cast  in  his  lot  openly  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  or,  as  they 
had  already  begun  to  be  termed*  Irom  a  silly  joke  of  a  country  magis- 
trate, quakers.  That  this  step  was  the  result  of  strong  convictions*  and 
the  act  of  a  mind  free  from  ff'ar,  self-interest,  baseness,  and  all  the  more 
degrading  passions,  lew  will  doubt,  who,  remembering  on  the  one  hand 
that  Penn  was  the  only  son  of  a  father  high  in  reputation,  and  possess- 
ing extraordinary  powers  of  advancing  his  son's  interests ;  and,  on  the 
other*  that  the  quakem  are  of  all  sectk  the  most  despised  and  persecut- 
ed. Whether  it  was  the  act  of  a  wise  and  well-halanced  mjnd,  we  leave 
to  be  inferred  from  some  remarks  we  shall  have  to  offerj  ere  we  con* 
elude,  on  the  tenets  of  the  early  quakers. 

He  had  not  long  Joined  his  new  friends,  before  he  was  liirowu  into 
prison  on  account  of  hb  beUeC  On  hb  release*  he  was  summoned 
home  by  his  ftther,  who  had  received  tidings  of  the  stall  more  decided 
shape  his  puritanism  had  now  taken*  and  who  endeavoured  to  prevail 
on  him  to  abandon  his  principles.  All  was  useless ;  so  rigid  indeed  - 
were  his  notions,  f)!at  although,  after  a  long  struggle,  the  only  conces- 
sion demanded  froui  him  was,  that  he  would  sit  without  his  hat  when  in 
the  presence  c^his  fiitfaer,  of  the  king,  or  of  the  dulce  of  York,  he  refcsed 
obedience^  and  was  consequently  once  more  set  adrift  on  the  world* 
This  second  disinheritance  abated  not  his  heart  or  hope.  In  IMS  be 
came  out  as  a  preacher  in  the  Socief}'  of  Friends,  and  in  the  same  year 
stood  forth  in  print  as  tlie  ehanijjion  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  he  had 
espoused.  It  is  nut  our  mteiitiuu  to  loUow  him  through  the  varied 
scenes  of  the  life  on  which  he  had  now  entered.  Our  olgect*  in  the  li- 
mited space  which  is  all  we  can  fairly  claim,  must  be  to  give  as  faithful 
and  lively  a  picture  of  the  man  as  is  possible,  without  narrating  all  the 
torus  and  changes  of  his  lot.  We  find  him  steadily  pressing  onwards  in 
the  high  career  on  which  he  iiad  entered^  though  scorn,  oppression,  bonds* 
and  even  death  iUielf  beset  his  patli.  When  free,  he  prodaimed  the  new 
light  which,  as  he  thought*  bad  dawned  on  the  world,  and  when  unprt* 
soned,  his  pen  was  eqtmUy  busy  in  its  propagation.  It  is  pleasing  to 
know  that  his  ftthiAr  gnufaiaUy  became  reconciled  to  Jum>  and  thmigb 
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he  never  embraced  liis  son's  views,  at  length  tolerated  tbem.  In  1670 
he  was  imprboned  (or  preaching  in  Gracechurch-8t4reety  and  was  brought 
to  trial  before  the  lord-mayor  aod  recorder.  The  narratiTe  of  thn  trial 
is  one  of  intense  interest.  We  pity  any  one  who  can  read  it  without 
feeling  his  blood  boil  with  indignation  at  the  brutality  of  the  court  to 
this  innocent  and  high-minded  man.  Penn  di<plnyed  a  knowledge  of 
the  rights  of  an  Englishman — a  &teadmess  in  as-sertuig  theiU)  and  a 
noble  calmness,  wliich  united,  amount  to  something  very  like  sablimity* 
The  jur^s  though  shamefully  threatened  by  the  oourt>  refused  for  some 
time  to  bring  in  any  other  verdict  than  the  unmeaning  one,  "  Guilty  of 
speaking  in  Gmct'church-street."  Being  reppcit^dly  sent  back  to  re- 
consioer  their  verdict,  at  last,  after  two  days  and  two  nights  spent  with- 
out refreshment,  undaunted  by  the  frowns  of  a  powerful  court,  they 
unanimoaaly  brought  in  a  verdict  of  '*  Not  guilty."  It  will  searcoly  be 
bdieved,  that,  even  after  this  acquittal,  Penn  was  detained  in  prison  for 
certain  pretended  fines,  and  was  only  released  through  his  father's  in* 
fluence,  privately  exerted.  In  the  same  year  his  father  died,  completely 
reconciled  to  his  son,  whom  he  had  always  lovetl,  and  now  respected 
for  his  sincerity  and  decision.  By  this  event  Fenn  became  master  of 
an  ample  fortune,  but  it  did  not  in  the  least  diminish  his  seal.  In  1673, 
having  returned  from  a  tour  through  Holland  and  Germany,  undertaken 
to  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  his  sect,  he  married,  and  settled  at  Rick- 
mansworth  in  Hertfordshire.  In  this  and  the  severfi!  f'neceeding  years 
his  time  was  spent  chietiy  in  preaclani:  and  in  writmg.  His  writincr'* 
are  many  of  tbem  controversial,  and  would  hardly  repay  perusal,  but 
some  of  them,  written  to  aatert  the  ri^t  of  man  to  worship  bis  Creator 
as  conscience  dictates,  breathe  noble  sentiments,  and  will  remain  in- 
stances  of  the  degree  by  which  some  minds  outrun  their  age*  In  1676, 
Penn,  in  consequence  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  firiend,  became  the  mana- 
ger of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  new  world,  and  to  w  hieh  lie  gave  the 
name  of  West  New  Jersey.  In  the  difficult  employment  thus  devolved 
on  bun,  he  showed  his  accustomed  ability.  In  1677  he  removed  from 
Rickmansworth  to  Wormmghurst  in  Sussex,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
undertook  a  missionary  tour  through  Holland  and  Germany,  where,  as 
the  fruits  of  hh  former  labours,  watered  by  subsequent  travellers,  a  body 
ot  quakers  had  grown  up.  In  this  journey  he  met  witli  much  that  was 
encouraging.  To  use  his  own  phrase,  "  the  gospel  was  preached,  the 
dead  were  raised,  and  the  living  comforted."  He  waa  received  with 
great  respect  by  several  royal  and  noble  persons,  and  wherever  he  pro« 
claimed  his  errand  was  heard  with  attention. 

•  Passing  over  some  events  of  minor  importance,  we  come,  in  1680,  to 
die  commencement  of  the  undertaking  which  has  immortalized  Penn's 
character.  His  attention  had  already  been  drawn,  by  his  management 
of  West  New  Jersey,  to  the  hope  of  escape  which  the  new  worid  pre- 
sented fix)m  the  misery  and  oppression  of  the  old.  For  a  great  number 
of  years  a  debt  had  been  due  to  his  father  from  the  court,  no  part  of 
which  had  ever  been  repaid.  Penn  offered,  in  lieu  of  this  debt,  to  ac- 
cept a  vast  tract  of  land,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Delaware  river, 
on  the  south  by  Maryland,  and  extending  northwards  as  &r  as  was 
plantable.  After  some  difficulty,  which  arose  almost  entirely  from 
dislike  to  Penn's  religious  opinions,  the  grant  of  tlieee  lands  was  made, 
•ad  bv  a  charter,  dated  March  4th,  1661,  he  was  'constituted  full  and 
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absolate  proprietor  of  the  wholo  tract  for  which  he  had  solicited.  By 
the  king's  especial  cumiuand,  the  Lerniui;)^  was  called  Peunsylvania,  in 
honour  of  the  owner.  There  are  few  more  pleasing  or  interesting  pages 
in  the  histoiy  of  roanldnd  than  those  which  detail  Penn's  management 
of  the  important  tract  committed  to  him.  Having  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments, he  promulgated  a  frame  of  government  for  the  new  province, 
and  it  would  be  ditticult,  perhaps  impossible)  to  point  out  a  wiser»  more 
enlightened,  or  more  etatesmaoUke  system  of  social  policy.  The  pre- 
ftoe  to  it  is  Aill  of  sound  wisdom.  **  I  Imow,**  he  says,  **  what  is  said 
hy  the  several  admirers  of  monarchy,  aristocraey,  and  democracy,  which 
arc  the  rule  of  one,  of  a  f(;w,  and  of  many,  and  are  the  three  common 
ideas  of  governiiK  nt  when  men  discourse  on  that  subject.  But  I  choose 
to  solve  the  controversy  with  this  small  distinction,  and  it  belongs  to  all 
three ;  any  government  is  free  to  the  people  under  it,  whatever  be  the 
irame,  where  the  laws  role  and  the  people  are  a  party  to  those  laws« 
and  more  than  this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy,  or  confusion.*'  His  summary 
of  the  objects  he  had  in  view  while  laying  down  the  frame  of  a  govern- 
ment, is  ailmirable,  "We  have,  with  reverence  to  God  ;ui(l  good  con- 
science to  men,  to  the  best  of  our  skill,  contrived  and  composed  the 
irame  and  laws  of  this  gOTeinment,  to  the  great  end  of  government;  to 
support  power  in.  reverenee  with  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  people 
from  the  abuse  of  power,  that  they  may  be  free  by  their  just  obedience, 
and  the  magistrates  honourable  for  their  just  administration  ;  for  liberty 
without  obedience  is  confusion*  and  obedience  without  liberty  is  sla- 
very." 

The  frame  of  government  consisted  of  twenty-four  articles,  by  wMeh 
the  power  was  lodged  in  the  governor  and  freemen  of  the  provinoew 
These  were  to  form  two  bodies, — a  provincial  council  consisting  of 

seventy»two  members,  elected  by  Che  freemen;  a  third  of  these  went 
out  every  year.  To  tliin  assembly  was  intrusted  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  province,  and  with  them  all  bills  origioated.  The  second 
body,  named  the  genml  assembly,  was  to  consist,  for  the  first  year,  of 
all  the  freemen,  and  subsequently  of  two  hundred  annually  elected. 
The  only  power  possessed  by  this  lower  house  was  that  of  rejecting 
bills  sent  to  them  bv  t!ie  upper.  The  governor  was  perpetual  president 
of  the  provincial  council,  but  without  any  other  tiist  inction  than  that  of 
possessing  a  treble  vote.    All  elections  were  by  ballot. 

Penn  now  detemdned  to  embark  oa  a  visit  to  his  possessioiis,  but, 
before  doing  so,  he  obtained  from  the  duke  of  York  a  complete  renun- 
eiation  of  all  daims  on  Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  crown,  a  farther 
grant  of  a  tract  which  he  named  t!ic  Territories,  lying  contiguous  to  his 
own  |)rovince.  In  October,  1662,  he  landed  at  Newcastle,  arni  \vas  re- 
ceived with  every  mark  of  respect  by  the  old  possessors  ot  tiie  soil. 
His  first  act  was  to  summon  the  gea^d  assembly,  by  which  an  act  of 
union,  annexing  the  Territories  to  the  Province, — an  act  of  settlement 
relative  to  the  form  of  the  constitution, — a  bill  of  naturalization,  and  a 
number  of  law?,  in  addition  to  thost  alrertdy  ennrtt d  h}'  the  governor, 
were  passcil.  Among  these  laws  wert  ^om*  adiniiiUjle  regulations. 
Pcrtect  liberty  of  conscience  was  enacted  iur  ail  who  acknowledged  a 
Governor  of  the  universe,  and  an  obligation  to  observe  peace  and  jns- 
tioe  in  society,*^!  who  professed  feith  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  were  of 
unstained  eharaeter,  and  above  one  and  twenty,  were  to  be  electors^ 
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the  pleadings  and  processes  in  courtt)  of  law  were  to  be  as  short  and 
cheap  as  possible, — there  were  only  two  capital  crimes,  treason  and  mur- 
der,— and  <*  all  prisons  were  to  be  considmd  as  workshops,  whm  the 
ofi^nders  might  be  industriously,  soberly,  and  morally  employed."  The 

assembly  liaving  broken  up,  lie  proeepded  to  a  solemn  treaty  ;^'ith  the 
Indians,  at  v.  inch  lie  confiriiied  the  promises  of  peace  and  aiiiity  he  had 
i^eibre  made  to  them,  and  received  their  pledges  of  frieiidsiup  iii  return. 
All  the  interooune  between  them  was  to  be  conducted  on  principles  of 
die  strictest  justice,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  they  lived  Ibr  many 
years  afterwards  in  perfect  emioord*  "  This,"  says  Voltaire,  "  was  the 
only  treaty  between  those  people  and  the  Christians  that  was  not  ratl- 
ried  by  an  oath,  and  that  was  never  broken.*'  His  next  eniployraent 
was  to  found  a  city,  to  which  he  gave  tlie  name  ot  JPhiiadelphia,  in  to- 
ken of  the  spirit  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  aU  men,  which  ani- 
mated him  in  his  undertaking.  All  things  went  on  prosperously.  Many 
of  his  own  sect,  wearied  out  by  persecution,  sought  a  shelter  in  these 
distant  wilds,  wliieh,  if  they  did  not  exhibit  the  plenty  and  eoniforts  of 
their  native  land,  were  still  more  i^tioi  ;iiit  uf  the  vice  aiirl  the  biLLer  op- 
pression whicli  had  covered  that  laud  witii  muumiii^.  in  the  tbilowing 
year,  the  council  and  assembly  again  met,  and  passed  a  number  of  salu- 
tary regulations.  Trial  by  jury  was  also  established;  and  thus  were  the 
foundations  laid  of  a  free  and  enlightened  empire. 

Penn  now  turned  his  thoughts  homewards.  Tlic  accounts  brought 
of  the  persecution  for  religious  bcUet  were  daily  more  distressing,  and 
he  hoped  by  his  influence  with  the  court  to  procure  some  mitigation* 
Having  provided  for  the  government  of  the  country  in  his  absence,  he 
set  sail,  and  landed  in  England  early  in  October,  1684b  Soon  after  his 
arrival  Charles  died,  and  the  duke  of  York,  with  whom  Penn  had  al- 
ways maintained  considiCrable  intimacy,  ascended  the  tlirone.  If  there 
be  an}'  part  of  Penn's  life  on  which  we  are  inclined  to  look  with  feelings 
of  rt  grt  t,  it  is  that  on  which  we  now  enter.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny 
his  right  of  profiting  by  the  Ikvoorable  disposition  of  James  towards 
him,  but  a  wise  man  wUl  always  be  careful  not  to  give  to  the  world  the 
slightest  pretext  for  supposing  that  he  sanctions  the  conduct  of  the  fla- 
j^itious.  That  Penn  was  thus  careful,  few  will  attirm.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  constant  attendants  at  the  court, — wai»  repeatedly  consulted  by 
the  king,  and  indeed  was  so  noted  for  possessing  the  roval  ftvour,  that, 
to  use  &  words  of  one  of  his  early  biographers,  his  noose  and  gates 
were  daily  thronged  by  a  numerous  train  of  clients  and  suppliants---de- 
siring  him  to  present  their  addresses  to  hb  majesty."  In  1686  he  had 
the  indiscretion  to  undertake  a  commission  from  the  king  to  the  prince 
of  Orange, — a  step  which  gave  some  confirmation  to  the  report  already 
widely  circulated,  that  he  was  a  disguised  Jesuit*  We  need  hardly  say 
that  the  charge  was  to  the  last  degree  absurd.  Penn*s  sole  object  was 
|he  establishment  of  religious  liberty.  We  admit  he  was  wofuUy  mis* 
taken  when  he  supposed  the  king  to  be  a  friend  to  freedf)m  of  con- 
science, for  there  never  sat  on  the  English  throne  a  more  narrow- 
minded  bigot.  But  li  Peuii  erred,  he  was  not  aloue  iu  his  error.  The 
united  body  of  quakers  presented  an  address  to  his  majesty,  thanking 
him  for  his  **  princely  speech  in  council,  and  Christian  declaration  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  in  which  he  doth  not  only  express  his  aversion 
to  all  force  upon,  conscience,  and  grant  all  his  dissenting  sul^ects  an 
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ample  liberty  to  worship  God  in  the  way  they  are  persuaded  ia  most 

agreeable  to  bis  \\  ill,  but  gives  them  his  kingly  word»  the  same  shall 
continue  during  his  reign."  All  this  would  have  been  very  well  if  the 
king's  declaration  iiud  only  been  constitutional ;  but  the  whole  body  in 
their  rejoicings  over  the  escape  they  had  made  from  a  relentless  perse- 
CtttioD,  forgot  the  iU^timate  maoner  of  thdr  deliyeraoee.  Penn  im* 
mediately  took  advao^e  of  their  lecovered  liberty  to  make  a  preach- 
ing tour  through  several  parts  of  the  country.  Immense  c  t  Is  flocked 
to  hear  him,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  the  king  did  him  the  honour 
of  attending  his  ministry.  Nor  was  his  pen  idle.  He  found  time  to 
defend  himself  in  a  temperate  and  well-written  letter  from  the  charge 
of  Jeiultifm.  <*  If,"  says  he,  an  universal  eharity, — if  the  assertiog 
an  impartial  liberty  of  comcienee,— 4f  doing  to  others  as  we  would  be 
(lone  byf»-^and  an  open  avowing  and  steady  practising  of  these  things  in 
all  times,  and  to  all  parties,  will  justly  lay  a  man  under  the  reflection 
of  being  a  Jesuit,  I  must  not  only  submit  to  the  character,  but  embrace 
it  too.  •  ♦  •  *  For  these  are  corner-stones  and  principles  with 
me,  and  I  am  scandalised  at  all  buildings  which  have  them  not  for  their 
foundations." 

In  a  very  short  time  after  the  Revolution,  Penn  was  made  to  feel 
the  eflTccts  of  the  popular  indifrnation  which  had  long  been  brooding 
over  him.  He  was  summoned  belore  the  lords  of  the  council,  and, 
after  a  brief  examination,  compelled  to  give  security  for  his  future 
appearance.  Accordingly,  in  the  next  term,  be  made  his  appearance, 
but,  there  being  none  to  criminate  him,  he  was  forthwith  discharged. 
In  1689  he  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  pa-^sin-^ 
of  the  toleration  act.  To  him  this  measure  must  have  been  peculiarly 
grateful,  as  the  principles  which  it  avowed  were  part,  at  least,  of  those 
grand  doctrines  of  perfect  religious  freedom  which  his  life  had  been 
spent  in  advocating*  He  would  now  have  returned  to  Amo'lca,  but, 
unfortunatdy  for  himself,  he  felt  a  desire  to  witness  the  working  of  this 
great  measure,  and,  having  staid  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  see  its 
beneficial  efFecls  rapidly  developing  themselves,  was  on  thr  pfiint  of 
embarkation  wiicn  he  was  seized,  on  a  charge  of  correspondence  with 
the  exiled  king.  Being  summoned  before  the  lords  in  council,  he 
appealed  from  them  to  the  king  himself,  before  whom  be  made  a 
nuinly  and  open  defence.  The  result  was  an  honourable  aoquittaL 
Again  did  he  commence  preparations  for  his  voyage,  and  again  were 
they  (leH  ated.  An  accusation  \va^  brought  against  him  by  a  wretched 
fellow  named  Fuller,  aitd  Peon  judged  it  neither  prudent  nor  honour- 
able to  leave  the  country.  Determined  to  abide  the  charge,  but  will- 
ing to  avoid  the  public  damoor,  he  resolved  on  retirement  from  active 
life  for  a  time ;  but  this  seemed  only  to  swdl  the  current  which  ran  so 
strongly  against  him.  Some  even  of  his  own  sect  became  his  censurers. 
He  was  cheered,  in  tiie  midst  of  tins  general  enmity*  by  the  friendly 
remembrances  of  tlie  immortal  John  Lucke,  who  ottiered  to  procure  fof 
him  a  pardon.  This  offer  Penn  decUned,  as  Loche  had  done  on  a 
similar  occasion,  and  for  a  similar  mson,  that  be  had  never  l>een  guilty 
of  the  crime  allied  against  him.  In  the  few  succeeding  years  he  con* 
tiiiued  in  retirement ;  but  he  had  to  go  through  a  great  fight  of  afflic- 
tions. It  was  hard  enough  to  endure  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  a  whole 
nation,  excited  by  a  groundless  cliarge, — the  confinement  of  his  active 
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temper  to  a  sluggish  indoleDeey— 4he  detentioo  from  his  growing  province 

in  which  his  presence  was  greatly  needed, — and  the  bitter  pang  of  find- 
ing those,  as  it  vvero,  of  his  own  household  joining:  the  cry  against  him. 
But  a  heavier  stroke  v>ii»  yet  to  fall  upon  liiin.  In  1693  he  suddenly 
found  himself,  through  the  malignant  representations  of  his  enenniefl) 
deprived  of  the  goverameot  of  PenoaylvaDja.  He  would  ittttantly  have 
crossed  the  Atlaotio  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  colony  as  far  as 
now  lay  in  his  power;  but  his  circumstances  were  embarrassed,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  solicit  a  loan.  In  the  mean  time  he  bore  up  with 
unrulHed  equanimity  against  the  adverse  storms  of  fortune,  and  amused 
himself  by  collecting,  from  his  own  experience,  a  nnniber  of  aphor- 
isms on  life  and  its  business,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Some  fruits  of  solitude,  In  reflections  and  maxims  rdating  to  the 
conduct  of  human  life."  Tlie  tide  of  his  affairs  had  now  reached  its 
lowest  ibl\  and  a  chanp-e  for  the  better  became  visible.  Througlj  flu? 
interest  ot  some  persons  of  rank  and  influence  his  case  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  afler  being  beard  by  the  council  in  his  own  defence,  he 
received  an  honourable  acquittal.  In  the  following  year  be  was  com- 
pletely reconciled  to  his  religious  community,  and  was  restored  to  the 
governorship  of  Pennsylvania,  Though  reinstated  in  all  his  privileges  and 
immunities,  he  did  not  manifest  any  wish  to  visit  Pennsylvania  for  some 
years  after  this  period,  but  employed  hnnseit  in  preaching  througliout 
the  country,  and  in  writing  a  vast  number  of  pamphlets,  the  very  names 
of  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount  He  had  lost  his  wife  in 
I69S,  and  in  1696  he  entered  the  state  of  holy  matrimony  a  second 
time.  Witiiin  a  few  weeks  after  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  his 
eldest  son,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  died  in  the  very 
spring-time  of  life  and  promise.  In  1699  he  embarked  at  Cowes,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  America,  and  after  a  tedious  passage  of  nearly 
three  months,  came  to  anchor  in  the  Delaware  on  the  last  day  of  No- 
vember* He  had  been  absent  from  his  territories  upwards  of  fifteen 
years,  and  of  course  he  found  striking  changes ;  but  there  was  no 
change  in  tlie  feelings  of  gratitufle  and  affection  for  him.  The  riffairs 
of  the  Province  had  not  been  conducted  in  the  manner  most  satisfactory 
to  bim ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  colony  was  flourishing.  One  of  the  first 
subjects  which  engaged  his  attention  was  the  condition  of  the  negroes 
in  the  Province,  some  of  whom  had  been  purchased  as  labourers  by  the 
early  sptflcf^.  Among  the  quakers  it  had  been  agreed,  in  1696,  that 
the  bu}  itii:-  selling,  and  holding  men  in  slavery,  was  inconsistent  with 
the  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  honourable  resolution  had 
been  acted  cm  in  many  instances,  and  measures  were  now  taken  by  Penn 
to  insure  the  treatment  of  the  remaining  slaves  as  members  of  the  fem« 
ilies  to  which  they  belonged^  and  a  careful  instruction  of  them  in  the 
truths  of  religion.  In  his  own  religious  society  his  plans  were  adopted  ; 
but,  on  endeavouring  to  make  them  the  law  of  the  land  in  the  asscnihly 
ot  i700,  ho  had  the  mortification  to  find  them  rejected.  In  anollier 
design,  that  of  cultivating  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  be 
was  more  successfot;  for  he  took  upon  himself  the  earring  of  it  into> 
effect.  Several  treaties  were  made  between  him  and  difl^orent  tribes  <^ 
Indians,  all  of  which  were  built  on  those  strict  principles  of  justice 
which  formed  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  character.  In  1701, 
I^'un,  while  actively  and  strenuously  engaged  iu  promoting  the  welfare 
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of  the  ProviDce,  recdyed  iotelligenoe  tiiat  a  plan  was  agitating  in  £ug« 
buid  for  depriving  the  proprietory  governors  of  North  America  of  their 
a&thority*  under  the  pretext  of  'great  abuse  on  one  sidOi  and  great  na« 

tionnl  benefit  on  the  other;  and  that  a  bill  for  that  purpose  had  been 
introduced  in  the  hou^e  of  lords.  These  unwelcome  tidings  resolved 
him  to  return  to  England,  that  he  might  give  the  measure  the  best 
opposition  in  his  power ;  and  he  liasttly  sunmumed  the  assembly  to  tal^e 
into  consideiatiOD  several  important  points  which  remained  unsettled. 
This  assembly  was  disturbed^  as  two  or  three  preoeding  had  been,  by 
heartburnings  between  the  members  for  the  Province  and  those  for  the 
Territory ;  but,  after  much  quarreiliriir.  tin  y  nianagrd  to  pass  an  im- 
mense number  of  measures,  the  most  uupui  tant  of  which  was  a  new 
charter,  by  which  the  assembly  or  lower  house  was  allowed  to  propose 
bills,  to  appoint  committees,  and  to  sit  upon  their  own  adjournments. 
Having  ratified  this  charter,  and  appoint^  a  council  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Province  during  his  absence,  he  embarked  in  the  latter  end 
of  October,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  about  the  middle  of  December. 
On  Pemi's  arnvai  m  Eugiuud  lie  iuuud  tiiut  the  measure,  which  he  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  oppose,  was  entirely  dropped.  King  William 
dying  about  this  time,  Penn  found  himself  in  grea^  favour  with  Queen 
Anne,  and  became  once  again  a  visitor  at  court.  After  this  period  the 
details  of  liis  life  are  few  and  uninteresting.  He  resided  for  j^evf-ral 
years  at  Knightsbridge  and  Brentford,  and  was  compelled,  in  cuiise- 
queuce  of  a  lawsuit  in  which  he  had  been  involved,  and  the  issue  of 
which  was  unfavourable,  to  take  up  his  abode  for  some  time  within  the 
rules  of  the  fleet.  To  release  himself  from  this  thraldom,  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  mortgaging  the  Province  for  the  sum  of  £6,600;  and 
havinp-.  in  this  way,  obtained  his  liberty,  he  resumed  the  employment 
which  he  had  now  tor  some  time  abandoned,  of  preaching  the  Gospel. 
The  intelligence  from  America  was  very  distressing.  Constant  dissen- 
sions, first  between  the  members  for  the  Province,  and  those  for  the 
Territory,  and  afltfwards  between  the  governors  and  assemblies,  had 
agitated  the  Province  ever  since  his  departure.  But  the  time  was  now 
approafhing  when  these  vexations  could  movr  him  tio  longer.  He  was 
seized  by  an  apoplectic  fit  in  1713,  which  left  him  in  a  pitiable  state  of 
helplessness,  both  of  mind  and  body ;  and  though  he  survived  the  first 
attack  for  several  years,  his  life  was  litde  better  than  a  death  long 
drawn  out.  "  His  memory,"  says  one  of  hk  friends,  was  almost 
quite  lost,  and  tlio  use  of  his  understanding  suspended,  so  that  he  was 
not  so  eonversible  as  formerly,  and  yet  as  near  the  truth  in  the  love  of 
it  a.i  before.  ♦  •  •  •  Nevertheless,  no  insanity  or  lunacy  at  all 
appeared  in  his  actions;  and  his  mind  was  in  an  innocent  state,  as 
appMred  by  his  very  loving  deportment  to  all  that  came  near  him ;  and 
that  he  had  stiU  a  good  sense  of  truth,  is  plain  by  some  very  clear  sen- 
tences  he  spoke  in  the  life  and  power  of  truth,  in  an  evening  meeting 
WH  had  toi^<  ther  there,  wherein  we  w(;re  greatly  comforted."  Having 
gradually  relapsed  into  a  second  childhood,  he  expired  on  the  thirtieth 
of  July,  17 being  then  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  in- 
terred at  Jordans  in  Buckinghamshire.  A  great  concourse  of  people 
from  aU  parts,  including  many  of  the  most  eminent  quakers,  paid  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  honoured  clay. 

To  sketch  the  character  of  William  Penu  is  to  draw  a  portrait  of  the 
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ibiiDdflfS  of  Quakerism,  for  he  embodied  at  once  their  Tirtaea  and  &ttlta. 
They  were,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  remarkable  class  of  men.  We 

have  no  wish  to  excuse  thr  c^laring  ei'rors  of  their  tht'olojry,  and  still 
less  do  we  desire  to  justity  tiio  wild  and  measvirf  loss  extravagances  which 
occasionally  marked  their  conduct.  But  error  in  theology  and  over- 
much zeal  in  displaying  their  opinions,  ought  never  to  hide  from  our 
view  the  sterling  ▼irtues  which  dwelt  beneath.  We  blame  their  her- 
esy«  but  we  admire  their  honesty ;  we  admit  their  frnatieism,  but  we 
reverence  their  devotion.  While  tyrannous  persecution  bestrid  the 
land,  these  «tont-hearted  meri.  unscarcd  by  the  perils  that  loured  on 
their  path,  went  tbrward  in  the  prosecution  of  their  high  errand.  They 
believed  themselves  commissioned  by  a  Power,  before  which  all  earthly 
tribunals  were  but  as  the  small  dust  in  the  balance*  to  proclaim  a  new 
revelation  to  mankind,  and  they  disdained  to  be  driven  from  their  course 
by  human  threats  or  frowns.  They  were  called  on  to  suffer,  and  they 
did  it  manfully.  They  endured  cruel  mnrkinrrs  and  sronrijings  ;  but 
their  faith  was  steadfast.  They  brandished  no  weapoiJs,  but  they 
shunned  no  enemy.  Armed  only  by  the  naked  majesty  of  innocence, 
they  stood  unmoi^  before  the  potentates  of  the  world;  and  in  the  end, 
by  what  Milton  finely  calls  the  unresistible  might  of  weakness,'* 
they  quelled  the  fiery  rage  of  their  oppressors.  While  other  sects,  to 
avoid  the  pains  of  persecution,  abandoned  their  stated  meetings,  or 
resorted  to  obscure  places  where  they  might  be  held  in  safetV)  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  went  openly  to  their  cuiitomary  places  uf  worship; 
and  when  brute  violence  drove  them  thence,  tii^  assembled,  in  the 
broad  light  of  day,  beneath  the  walls  of  tlieir  conventicles,  and  wor- 
shipped God  as  conscience  advised,  fearless  of  what  man  could  do  unto 
them. 

Of  these  singular  men.  PfMin  was  one  ol  the  most  favourabU;  speci- 
mens. Sprung  from  a  iauiiiy  of  proud  and  ancient  name, — the  only 
child  of  a  &ther  whose  influence  eoold  have  procured  him  extraordi* 
baiy  advancement, — possessed  evidently  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
ambition^-4  principle  which,  indeed,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  never 
absent  from  a  large  and  noble  mind, — endowed  with  abilities  which 
would  have  rendered  the  gratification  of  a  lofty  ambition  scarcely  pro- 
blematical,*—and  after  experiencing  all  the  temptations  which  society 
and  intercouree  with  the  world  could  throw  in  his  path,  he  had  the  high 
moral  daring  and  lofty  principle  to  join,  heart  and  hand,  with  those 
whom  all  around  him  stigmatized  as  a  set  of  contemptil  li  schismatics. 
The  same  spirit  bore  him  on  through  a  long  and  varieii  lite,  tie  shrunk 
from  no  exertions,  and  slnniTjed  no  danger.  Abroad  and  at  home  he 
went  about  proclaiming  the  great  truths  on  which  he  believed  man's 
salvation  to  depend*  The  consistency  of  his  conduct,  the  unshaken 
adhesion  to  his  principles  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  is 
indeed  an  admirable  feature  in  his  character.  The  stand  which  he 
made  again  and  again  in  defence  of  freedom  of  conscience,  -will  immor- 
talize him.  To  the  independents  we  must,  indeed,  ascribe  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  first  to  assert,  and  the  iirat  to  act  ujh)u  thii*  great 
principle ;  but  the  Society  of  Friends  has  the  merit  of  having  carried 
it  out  to  still  greater  purity.  There  is  no  page  in  the  story  of  past  time 
on  which  the  eye  of  the  Christian  and  the  philanthropist  will  rest  with 
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more  enduring  satia&ctiott  than  on  that  which  records  the  early  history 

of  Pennsylvania. 

Of  rciiti  as  a  tvriter,  our  admiratiuu  luust  be  qualified.  He  wrote 
too  much  to  write  well.  The  great  majority  of  his  publications  were 
controversial ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  many  of  them  give  counte- 
nance to  Baniet*s  opinion,  that  he  "  had  a  tedious,  luscious  way  of 
talking,'*  which  was  apt  to  tire  people.  He  entered  fully  into  the  doc- 
trines common  among  the  quakers  of  that  day,  such  as  tlie  obsolute 
sinfulness  oi^iat-worship  ;  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into 
the  mind  of  every  believer,  and  others  equally  untenable.  His  best 
known  works  are  '  No  cross,  no  crown ;  a  discourse  showing  the  nature 
and  discipline  of  the  holy  cross  of  Christ ;'  his  '  Portraiture  of  Primi- 
tive Quakerism  ;*  and  *  A  brief  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
people  called  Quakers  :* — all  of  which  have  passed  tlirough  several  edi- 
tions. A  collection  of  his  works  was  published  at  Loudon  in  1728,  in 
2  vols.  ft>lio,  and  a  collection  of  his  select  works  at  London  in  i782|  in 
&  vols.  8to. 


Boatr  A.  D.  1660.^ — dxsd  a.  d.  1717. 

CiiARLES  Talbot,  twelfth  carl,  and  first  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  was 
mil  of  Francis,  clevcntli  earl,  by  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Robert,  se- 
cond earl  of  Cardigan.  He  was  educated  in  the  Roman  catholic  faith 
of  bis  parents.  His  father  being  killed  in  a  duel  by  the  duke  of  Buck- 
togham»  occasioned  by  the  licentious  conduct  of  his  countess,  he  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  title  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  openly  embraced  protestantism,  having  been  convinced  by  the  rea- 
sonings oi  Dr  Tiiiotson,  to  wliom  be  had  applied  tor  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  church  in  which  he  had  been  educated  was  in  error. 
James,  on  his  aeoesdon,  laboured  hard  to  persuade  Shrewsbury  to  re« 
turn  to  his  mother-church»  but  without  effect;  he  zealously  opposed  the 
measures  of  that  monarch  for  the  re-establishment  of  Roman  Catholicism* 
and  was  one  of  the  illustrious  seven,  who,  in  June,  1688,  signed  the 
association  inviting  over  the  prince:  he  even  mortgaged  bis  estates  to 
aid  the  cause,  and,  repairing  to  Holland,  made  otter  of  his  purse  and 
sword  to  WiUiam.  Burnet  informs  us  that  Shrewsbury  was  much 
tru<»ted  by  the  prince,  and  consulted  by  him  in  preparing  his  famous 
declaration ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  three  peers  employed  to  treat  with 
those  sent  by  James. 

On  tiie  setiiemeiil.  of  the  new  government,  Shrewsbury  was  nominated 
one  of  tlie  privy-council,  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  intruisted  with 
the  lord*  lieutenancy  of  three  counties.  The  confidence  whidb  Williaiik 
reposed  in  him  was  still  &rther  indicated  by  the  appellation  he  sportively 
conferred  upon  him  of  his  ''king  of  hearts."  In  his  principles,  Shrews- 
bury wa'^  a  moderate  whig,  though  neces^^itnted  to  net  with  the  more 
zealous  leaders  of  that  party.  Tlie  growing  ilielikt  ol  tlic  king  to  the 
whigs  placed  Shrewsbury  m  a  very  euibarra&sing  situation  ;  and  we  iind 
bis  correspondence^  as  published  by  Coxe,  opening  with  a  letter  hit 
majesty,  .under  the  date,  Sept.  Qth,  16S9,  in  which  he  requests  permis- 
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•ion  to  resign  office  on  the  plea  of  ill  health  and  incapacity.  The  king 
refused  to  allow  so  valuable  a  servant  to  retire  at  that  juncture ;  but  on 
the  fonnation  of  a  toiy  admiDistntioD^  Shrewsbuiy  fairly  threw  up  the 
•eala,  and  finng  hinuen  into  the  ranka  of  the  opposition. 

WiUiam  aoon  pereeived  the  error  be  had  committed  in  throwing  him- 
self into  tho  arms  of  a  party  that  never  conld  regard  him  but  with  se- 
cret disarit ( tiotj,  and  the  tirst  mean-*  In-  which  he  tried  to  retrace  his 
steps  was  his  tailing  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state  from  Nottingham  and 
offering  them  to  sSrembtirjr.  The  hitter^  however,  deelined  to  accept 
of  them,  and  retired  to  one  of  his  country  seats*  At  kst,  after  a  great 
deal  of  urging,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  the  king's  wishes. 
In  1694  he  again  received  the  seals.  His  compliance  was  rewarded 
witli  a  dnkedoiu,  and  £rom  this  period  he  was  considered  the  head  of  the 
adminisiratiun. 

Sbsewsbury  was  snbjeeted  to  a  serious  charge  on  the  apprehension  of 
Sir  John  Fenwick  in  1696*   Among  other  statements  made  by  Fen* 

wick  to  the  lord-bigh-steward  after  his  apprehension,  was  tliis :  that  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Godolphin,  wliile  liolding  office  under 
King  William,  had  entered  into  correspondence  with  King  Jann  s  through 
the  medium  of  Lord  Middleton.  The  lord- high-ste ward  traiismitted 
Fenwick's  disdosnree  to  the  king»  who  was  then  at  the  Hague,  where- 
upon William  erinced  his  confidence  in  his  minister  by  instantiy  send- 
ll^  a  copy  of  tlu;  document  to  Shrewsbury,  accompanied  with  a  kind 
and  confidential  letter,  in  which  the  follownig  observation  orenrs: — 
"  You  are,  I  trust,  too  fully  convinced  ot  the  entire  eontideiK  i  \\  Iik  h  1 
place  in  you,  to  imagine  that  such  an  accusation  has  made  any  iiupres- 
sion  on  me,  or  that,  if  it  bad,  I  should  have  sent  you  this  paper."  The 
duke  received  this  with  all  the  indignation  of  conscious  innocence*  and 
urged  the  immediate  arraignment  of  Fenwick,  with  a  view  to  get  at  the 
entire  truth.  Unfortunately,  before  the  tiial  came  on,  his  lordslnp  re- 
ceived a  serious  injury  by  a  l.all  from  his  liorse,  whieli  ruptured  a  blood 
vessel,  and  reduced  him  to  a  very  weak  state  ot  hcaiUi.  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  chagrined  perhaps  by  the  disposition  which  was  mani- 
fested in  some  quarters  to  listen  to  Fenwick's  allegations,  the  duke  again 
sought  permission  to  resign  the  seals,  but  was  dissuaded  from  persisting 
in  his  intentions  to  retire  from  office  by  the  joint  entreaties  of  the  king 
and  the  earl  of  Portland. 

Scarcely  was  ienwick's  aiiair  over,  when  the  feelings  of  the  duke 
were  again  deeply  wounded  by  a  still  more  ridiculous  charge  got  up  by 
one  Chaloner,  a  man  of  infamous  cluuracter,  and  long  notorious  as  a 
coiner  and  forger  of  bank-notes.  It  was  alleged  that  the  duke  bad  con- 
trived Sir  John  Fenwick's  escape,  and  IukI  two  hours'  conference  with 
him  before  he  left  London  ;  but  the  gro*;.  prevarication  of  the  leading 
witness  enabled  the  lord-justices  to  treat  the  accusation  with  the  con- 
tempt it  deserved.  On  the  king's  return  from  tlie  continent  Shrews- 
bury renewed  his  importunities  for  release  fii>m  ofBcey  and  at  last  ob- 
tained leave  to  surrender  the  seals.  He  was  now  successively  offered 
the  posts  of  lord-treasurer,  governor  of  Ireland,  and  lastly,  his  choice  of 
any  employment  under  the  crown ;  but  he  rejected  every  attempt  to 
draw  him  again  into  the  administration,  and  obtained  leave  to  travel  on 
the  continent  with  the  view  of  improving  his  health. 
•  He  paid  bis  respecto  at  Venailles  to  the  king  of  France,  wbo»  as  be 
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says,  received  him  **  tolerably  civilly.*'  "  Nobody  was  so  perfectly 
civil,"  he  however  adds,  in  his  private  journal,  "  as  my  old  acquaintance 
the  duke  of  Lauzun ;  for  he  begao  to  tell  me  how  kindly  Kiog  James 
bad  always  tahaen  tlw  civility  I  had  sIiowb  him  when  I  waa  sent  on  tfaa 
message ;  and  was  grounding  upon  this  some  faitber  discoane*  whoa  I 
cut  him  short,  and  told  him  I  confessed  I  had  great  compassion  at  that 
time  for  his  circumstances,  but  desired  that  we  might  not  discourse  on 
that,  but  on  any  other  subject.  An  hour  after,  he  took  occasion  to 
commend  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  wished  that  by  any  means  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  sedng  so  fine  a  youth.  1  told  him  1  questioned 
not  Us  merit,  but  had  no  great  curiosity ;  but  if  I  must  see  him,  I  would 
much  rather  it  were  here  than  in  England.  Tliis  reply,"  adds  the 
duke,  "  dashed  all  farther  discourse  of  this  kind."  After  a  stay  of  only 
four  days  at  Paris,  the  duke  proceeded  to  Montpclier,  where  he  spent 
three  months,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Geneva.  After  spending  the 
sammer  at  Geneva,  he  set  out  for  Rome»  where  he  arrived  in  Novem- 
ber, 1701. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  Shrewsbury  was  offered  the  post 
of  master  of  the  horse,  which  ho  flrrlined  ;  he  howrver  entered  into  a 
friendly  correspondence  with  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  though  at 
the  same  time  he  continued  to  maintain  an  interchange  of  letters  with 
the  whig  leaders.  In  1705  he  quitted  Rome,  and  taking  the  route  of 
Germany  repaired  to  Augsburg,  where  be  married  the  marchioness  oi 
Paleotti,  an  Italian  widow-lady,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in 
Rome.  Early  in  January,  1705,  he  returned  to  England.  His  eoti- 
duct  had  for  some  time  back  disappointed  the  whig  party.  He  even- 
tually united  with  Harley,  and  accepted  the  office  of  Iord> chamberlain 
to  Queen  Anne^  which  post  he  also  held  under  her  successor  until  1716, 
when  he  resigned,  either  from  disgust  or  indisposition.  He  died  <m  the 
Ift  of  February,  1717,  leaving  no  issue. 

BOHN  A.D.  l678.^D2Bn  A.D.  1790 

James  Stanhopf,  fir-^t  Earl  Stanhope,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
honourable  Alexander  btanhope,  who  lor  sixteen  years  tilled  the  office 
of  envoy  to  the  states-generaL  He  was  introduced  to  public  life  at  an 
early  age  by  his  fatiier,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Spain  at  the  ^e  of 
eighteen.  He  afterwurds  travelled  alone  into  Italy,  and  served  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  duke  of  Savoy.  In  IG94  King  William  presented 
him  with  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  foot-guards.  Ho  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Nainur,  where  he  exhibited  extraordinary  bravery,  and  was 
desperately  wounded. 

Returning  to  England,  be  abandoned  the  profession  of  anna  for  a 
while,  and  sought  glory  under  other  laurels.  Being  elected  member 
for  Newport  in  1700,  he  became  a  close  attender  in  the  house,  and 
frequently  took  a  leadinj?  part  in  the  debates.  In  the  beginning  of 
1708,  w  iien  a  French  invasion  in  favour  of  the  pretender  waa  expected, 
Brigadier  Stanhope  moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  dissolve  the  cluis  in 
SeMtaad,  in  wbidi  motion  he  was  supported  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple. 
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The  bill  was  ordered,  but  at'terwards  allowed  to  drop  aside.  Again  the 
passion  of  military  lite  came  over  him,  and  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  appointed  him  major-general  of  bis  forces. 
One  of  his  most  Injlliant  exploits  was  the  reduction  of  Port«]Vf ahon  in 
Minorca.  In  1709  he  attempted  the  relief  of  Alicant;  and  although 
he  failed  in  the  attempt^  yet  he  proenred  an  honourable  capitulation  for 
the  garrison. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  again  flung  himself  into  political 
Kfe,  and  accepted  one  of  the  seeretarysbips  of  state ;  and  soon  after, 
in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  caballing*  he  was  constituted  first  lord  of  the 

treasury,  and  cliancellor  of  tlie  exchequer.  In  1717  he  was  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  a  viscount  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  t^tyle  and  title  of 
Lord  Viscount  Stanhope  of  Elvaston  in  the  county  of  Derby,  and  next 
year  he  was  further  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl. 

He  died  in  1720  while  in  the  mi<tel  c€  official  parliamentafy  business. 
It  is  said  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  a  sudden  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  excited  by  an  abusiye  attack  made  upon  him  in  the 
house  by  the  duke  of  Wharton. 

aoaa  a,  d.  1666.^i>ibd  a.  d.  1720 

Admiral  Leakk  was  the  .second  son  of  Captain  Richard  Leake,  mas- 
ter-gunner of  England, — an  appointment  considered  at  that  day  of  no 
mean  consequence.  Sir  John  was  bom  at  Rotherhithe  in  the  year 
1666 ;  and  having  entered  into  the  navy  at  an  early  age»  served  as  a 
midshipnian  on  board  the  Royal  Prince,  in  the  ever-memorable  sea- 
fight  whieh  took  place  between  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  on  the  lOth 
of  October,  IQlii.  We  tind  him  present  at  the  battle  of  Bantry-bay, 
as  commander  of  the  Firedrake  fire-ship,  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed on  the  S4th  of  Sq>tember  in  the  preceding  year.  His  &tber« 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  possessing  considerable  science  in  his 
profession,  had  invented  a  particular  species  of  ordnance,  which  threw 
a  small  shell  or  carcass,  like  the  nioi  c  modern  invention  of  the  cohora 
or  howitzer.  Young  Leake  having,  under  his  instruction,  acquired 
considerable  adroitness  in  the  management  of  this  piece  of  artillery, 
threw  several  carcasses  with  such  effect  as  to  set  on  fire  one  of 
the  enemies'  line  of  battle  ships,  commanded  by  the  Chevalier  Coetio- 
gon.  Admiral  MfThert  particularly  noticed  his  merit  on  the  occasion, 
and  rewarded  it  by  promoting  him  to  be  captain  of  the  Dartmouth,  a 
ship  of  forty  guns.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  William  ill.  it  was  de- 
termined that  a  powerful  armament  should  be  sent  to  sea,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  then  lord-high- 
admiral  of  England.  On  this  occasion  Captain  Leake  was  strongly 
recommended  by  his  liiend,  Mr  Churchill,  to  his  lordship,  who  ap- 
pointed him  his  captain.  The  death  of  the  king  caused  the  removal  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  from  the  admiralty  board,  tor  the  purpose  of 
making  room  for  Prince  6eof]ge  of  Denmark,  and  eancdled  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr  Leakct  As  a  recompense,  however,  for  this  disap- 
pointment,  he  was  made  captain  of  the  Association,  a  second  rate;  and  in 
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less  than  three  weeks  was  rpinovocl  frorn  that  ship  into  the  Exeter,  of  sixty 
guQS,  and  ordered  to  NewtounUiaud  on  ao  expedition  against  the  fishery 
and  eoloDy  ratablished  there  by  France.  Soon  after  his  return  in  the 
month  of  December*  1702,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-ad- 
miral of  the  blue,  and  commander  of  the  ships  at  Spithead.  Early  in 
the  year  1704,  tlie  vice-admiral  was  appointed  to  command  the  convoy 
ordered  to  Lisbon  for  the  protection  of  tlie  immense  fleet  of  transports 
and  store-ships  sent  tliitber  for  the  service  ot  King  Charles  III.  Im- 
mediately previous  to  this,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthoodt  >nd 
having  reached  tlie  Tagus  with  liis  important  charge  in  perfect  safety* 
put  himself  in  the  month  of  March  under  the  orders  of  Sir  George 
Rooke.  In  the  April  following  he  accompanied  Sir  George  on  his  very 
successful  cruise  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  fle^'t  was  on  its  return 
from  thciice,  as  it  is  reported,  to  Lisbon ;  but  this  resolution  was 
changed,  while  on  their  passage  thither,  by  the  recommendation,  and 
as  many  people,  with  apparent  troth,  insist,  by  the  express  advice  of 
Sir  Joiui  Leake,  who  proposed  to  attempt  Gibraltar  by  a  coup  de  main. 
The.  success  which  attended  the  execution  of  this  spirited  project  is  well 
known. 

In  the  battle  of  Malaga,  which  took  place  in  the  montli  of  August 
following,  Sir  John,  who  had  his  tlag  Hying  on  board  the  St  George,  a 
second  rate,  commanded  the  leading  division  of  the  blue,  which  was 
the  van-squadron.  In  the  month  of  January,  1705,  he  was  joined  at 
Lisbon  by  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes,  who  reinforrf  fl  !iim  with  a  squadron  of 
five  siiips  of  war,  carrying  with  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  (  utmnission, 
appoiutiiig  him  vice-admiral  of  the  white  squadron,  and  eommander-in- 
chief  of  her  majesty's  ships  and  vessels  employed  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Having  on  the  6th  of  March  collected  his  whole  force,  he  proceeded 
from  the  Tagus  at  the  head  of  no  less  than  thirty-five  ships  of  the  line, 
twenty-three  of  which  were  English,  and  (he  remainder  either  Dutch 
or  Portngnese.  His  arrival  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  was  a  second  time 
BO  sudden,  and  so  totally  unexpected  by  the  enemy,  that  he  had  the 
good  fortune  completely  to  suiprtse  the  Baron  de  Pointi,  together  with 
the  whole  of  his  squadron,  consuting  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  which 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  co- operate  with  the  army  that  besieged  it. 

During  the  summer  of  the  year  1706,  Sir  John  Leake  commanded 
in  chief  in  the  British  channel.  In  the  ensuing  year,  having  been  ap- 
pointed admiral  of  the  white,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet,  he 
was  sent  again  into  the  Mediterranean.  While  on  his  passage  thither, 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  numerous  fleet  of  victual* 
lers  belonging  to  the  enemy,  he  captured  no  less  than  seventy-five  sail, 
which  he  carried  with  him  to  Barcelona.  After  having  relieved  Bar- 
celona, and  convoyed  tiiither  the  consort  of  King  Charles,  with  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement  of  troops  which  accompanied  her  from  Italy, 
he  proceeded  to  Sardinia,  which  island  he  speedily  reduced,  as  he  im- 
mediately afterwards  did  Minorca, — services  so  highly  advantageous  to 
the  common  cause,  that  medals  were  struck  for  the  ptirpose  of  per- 
petua{in<r  the  memory  of  them.  He  returned  to  Enghind  in  the  month 
of  October,  having  been  appointed,  during  his  absence,  one  of  the 
council  to  Prince  George,  the  lord-high-admiral.  Sir  John,  however, 
scarcely  reached  Englimd  in  time  to  take  his  seat  at  the  board,  the 
prince  dying  on  the  26th  of  October,  only  six  days  subsequent  to  his 
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arrival.  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  succeeded  the  priace  in  his  of- 
fice, again  appointed  Sir  Jolm  admiral  of  the  home*  or  cbanael  fleet» 
for  the  onsuing  year ;  aod,  on  the  24th  of  May*  he  was  created,  by 

letters  patent,  rear-admiral  of  Great  Btitain. 

When  the  proliminari*  s  nf  poa'^p  wera  sinrned  in  tho  year  1712,  Sir 
John  was  sent  with  Gt'n(;ral  iiiil,  m  the  jiMjutlt  nf  July,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Dunkirk,  according  to  the  treaty  ;  uud  huviug,  ou  hit>  return 

from  tbepoe»  »traek  his  flag*  he  never  again  accepted  of  any  naval 
command. 

Owing  to  some  court  cabal,  and  the  personal  dislike  to  Sir  John, 
<?ntertained  by  some  individuals  who  possossfd  irresistible  influence  in 
the  councils  of  King  George  I.,  the  admiral,  although  it  was  impossible 
for  the  most  inveterate  malice  to  aiiix  the  slightest  stigma  or  slur  on 
his  cliaraetier«  vas  most  unjustly  and  scandaloiisly  dismissed*  not  only 
from  the  admiralty  board,  but  from  every  appointment  he  held.  Re- 
tiring to  a  country  villa,  erected  by  himself  near  Greenwich,  he  con- 
tinued ever  afterwards  to  live  a  private  life.  He  died  on  the  2 1st  of 
August,  1720. 

DlfiD  A.  D,  1720. 

The  patioqage  of  the  dutchees  of  Marlborongh  elevated  this  indl* 
vidual  from  an  exceedingly  obscure  situation  to  the  office  of  joint  post^ 
master-general.    He  was  the  son  of  a  barber,  and  received  his  eariy 

education  at  Chelsea.  He  was  attaclied  to  various  embassies,  and  was 
sent  with  the  intelligence  of  Qiifcn  Anitii''.s  death  to  the  British  resi- 
dent at  iiuiiover.  Lord  iSuuueriaud  .set  iiim  up  as  a  rival  lo  Walpole; 
and,  it  is  probable^  that,  had  he  lived  long  enough,  if  he  did  not  oo< 
alesce  with,  he  would  have  been  exceedingly  troublesome  to  that 
celebrated  minister.  He  succeeded  Addison  as  secretary  of  state ;  and, 
on  several  occasions,  acted  as  a  lord-justice  during  the  king's  visits  to 
Hanover.  He  became  deeply  involved  in  the  South  sea  bubble,  hav- 
ing, with  his  lather,  accordiBg  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  se- 
crecy, held  fictitious  stock  to  the  amount  of  £36,000.  Pending  the 
parliamentary  inquiry  on  the  subject  that  ensued*  he  fell  sicit  of  the 
small-pox,  and  died,  at  an  early  age,  in  1720. 

Cra<r<rs  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  pleasure,  talent,  and  great 
suavity  uf  manners.  He  patronised  Pope,  who  wrote  an  epitaj))!  to  his 
memory;  uad  Gay,  to  whom  he  made  a  present  of  South  sea  &tockj 
also  Addison,  Warbtirton,  and  Kneller.  He  frequently  deplored  tho 
meanness  of  his  birth,  of  which  he  was  sometimes  reminded  by  his  no- 
ble contemporaries.  On  one  occasion,  he  remarked  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  spoken  witii  great  severity  against  ministers,— 
*'  Let  what  will  be  said,  your  grace  knows  that  business  must  be  car- 
ried on ;  and  the  old  proverb  is  tiue,  that  '  the  pot  must  boil. "  "  Ay," 
replied  the  dnJce,  "  and  there  is,  as  yon  know,  Mr  Secretary,  as  old, 
and  as  true  a  proverb^  that,  *  when  the  pot  boib,  the  scum  floats  upper* 
most.' " 
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lOBM  A.D.  1649^I»BD  I.D.  1721. 

Ir  the  principal  charm  of  biography  consisted  io  recounting  swelling 
titkti  aristoeratic  pride,  aad  higli  official  ntaatkm,  few  aould  desire  a 
more  ioterestiog  Ufe  to  narrate  than  that  on  whicb  we  are  entering* 
But  the  mists  of  the  valley  gradually  gather  around  all  accidental 

distinctions,  and  the  eye  of  the  student  wiio  scans  history  that  he  may 
learn  wliat  to  admire  and  imitate,  reverts  to  him  only  whose  inborn 
virtue  has  raised  hioot  to  an  eminence  above  the  siuoke  and  stir  of  or- 
dinary life. 

John  Sheffield  was  the  only  son  of  Edmund,  eari  of  Mnlgrave^y  and 

was  born  in  the  year  1649.    He  was  early  left  an  orphan  by  the  death 

of  his  father  in  1G58.  The  state  of  tlie  country  at  that  time  possessed 
little  attraction  lor  a  young  scion  of  aristocracy,  and  his  tutor  deemed 
it  expedient  to  carry  him  abroad,  in  order  that  his  studies  might  be 
more  snocessfUlly  proseeuted.  The  young  earl  is  said>  when  no  more 
than  twelve  yeuis  of  age,  to  have  summarily  dismissed  his  tutor,  Ibr  a 
ludicrous  inconsisteney  which  he  disoovered  between  his  precepts  and 
practice.^  Great  praise  is  bestowed  upon  hlni  by  liis  biographers,  tor 
a  rosohiflnn  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  u  hen  iiis  tutor  was  dij?mi«!sed, 
of  supply  lug  the  deficiencies  of  his  education  by  his  own  iudut>try ;  and 
unquestionably  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  was  highly  commend- 
able in  a  mere  boy,  who  had  so  many  allurements  to  idleness.  When 
we  learn  that  his  studies  were  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  rival* 
ling  the  gallants  of  the  day  in  knowledge,  and  that  they  never  detained 
him  more  than  "  several  hours  in  the  day '  from  his  pleasures,  wc  are 
compelled  to  qualify  our  praise.  Along  wiUi  iiis  appetite  for  know- 
ledge, he  imbibed  a  thirst  for  military  ^i  ry.  In  1666  he  went  to  sea 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  first  Dutch  war.  In  the  fii^wing  year  he  ob- 
tained the  command  of  one  of  the  troops  of  horse,  raised  to  defend  the 
country  in  case  of  an  invasion.  0?i  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  in 
October,  1667,  lu  w  as  ^uninioned,  in  spite  of  his  extreme  youth,  to  fill 
his  place  as  a  peer,  but  the  summons  being  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
earl  of  Rochester,  was  afterwards  cancelled.  He  would  liave  been  a 
prodigy  had  he  escaped  uncontaniinated  from  the  flood  of  licentiousness 
which  at  this  period  was  sweeping  down  all  the  old  barriers  of  morality. 
As  might  Ire  expected,  lie  sailed  with  the  tide,  or  rather  he  otjt^tripped 
it  in  his  headlong  career  of  debauchery.  He  had  early  in  Itle  entered 
himself  amongst  the  worshippers  of  the  muses ;  and  his  poetical  powers, 
such  as  they  were»  he  employed  to  heighten  the  relish  of  bis  amours. 
These  merits  that  is  to  say*  debaucbei>'»  and  the  power  of  writing 

'  The  story  is,  that  **liile  in  France  lie  was  eamesUy  advised  by  his  tutor  not  to  kneel 
as  ilie  muss  was  carded  througii  tiie  street,  sinc%  such  an  act  was  nothing  better  than 
idelatrj.  lUsol  red  t  o  follow  this  pious  counsei,  he  was  in  loch  a  huny,  when  next  he  met 
the  proeeeifon  of  priests  betrinf  the  mam,  to  ^et  out  of  the  road,  that  be  etttmbled  over 

his  gnvcrnor  whom  he  found  alrt-ady  on  hi«  knv.i-s  close  behind  liiin.  This  story  is  not 
a  very  likely  one^  but  it  has  been  presonred.    What  is  not  interesting  liiat  relates  to  a 
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Bmutty  rhymes — raised  him  to  some  nottce  at  court,  and  enabled  Iiini 
to  do  Dryden  material  service  in  gaining  the  situation  of  poet-laureate. 
In  1672  be.  went  out  again  as  a  volunteer  against  the  Dutcli.    He  dis* 
tinguisbed  himself  by  bis  bravery,  and,  on  his  return  to  London,  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Royal  Catherine,  at  that  time  the 
best  among  the  second-rate  ships  in  the  navy.    With  this  honour  he 
was  especially  delighted :  it  gave  him,  he  says,  more  pleasure  than  any 
favour  he  afterwards  received  from  the  court.    So  true  it  i?,  that  the 
first  distinction  we  attain  is  the  sweetest.    There  has  been  more  than 
one  instance  of  men,  whose  lives  have  been,  as  it  were,  crowded  with 
honours,  looking  back  to  some  ebrly  and  comparatively  nnimportanf 
triumph,  a  college  honour  or  a  muden  speech,  with  a  keener  delight 
than  tlip  most  brilliant  of  their  subsequent  successes  could  awaken.  Ik 
the  followjiiLj  year  we  find  him  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  his  own  rais- 
ing, to  which  was  added,  shortly  alter  wards,  the  command  of  the  old 
Holland  regiment.    On  May  29th,  1674,  he  was  installed  into  the 
order  of  the  garter,  and  made  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber.  These 
civil  honours,  glittering  enough,  but  otherwise  of  no  interest,  did  not 
content  him,  for  in  the  following  year  he  made  a  campaign  in  the 
French  service  under  Turenne.    A  long  story  is  told  by  some  of  his 
biographers — himself  among  the  number — of  intrigues  which  were  car- 
ried on  at  this  period  about  the  office  of  colonel  to  the  first  regiment  of 
fiwt^guards ;  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  narrate,  and  sufficient  is  known 
when  we  say  that  he  failed  in  his  effort  to  obtain  the  command,  but  had 
subtlety  enough  to  prevent  the  success  of  the     rson  who  opposed  him. 
In  1679,  on  the  disgrace  ol  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  he  was  made  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  York  and  governor  of  Hull;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  wrote  an  essay,  entitled,  *  The  Character  of  a  Tory,'  which 
w  as  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  marquess  of  Halifax's  '  Character  of 
a  Trimmer  ;*  but  which  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  compared  with  that 
able  pamphlet,  either  as  a  piece  of  argtmierit  or  of  elegant  writ)n<r. 
Though  he  does  not  proceed  to  the  ultima  Thule  of  tory  principles — 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience — he  borders  on  it  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble.   Indeed  we  cannot  see,  for  our  own  parts,  why,  when  he  admits 
the  king's  dispensing  po\\  ( r,  he  should  not  take  one  step  farther  and 
make  bis  system  harmonious  by  denying  the  right  of  the  subject  to 
resist.    The  concluding  passage  is  so  characteristic  of  the  writer,  that 
we  must  be  permitted  to  quote  it : — "  Whereas,  our  poor  trimmer 
blames  people  for  so  monopolizing  the  prince's  favour,  that  the  poor 
trimmer  can  get  none  of  it,  I  confess  'tis  true,  but  metbinks  not  very 
strange*    I  allow  his  simile  to  hold  good,  that  not  only  these  gentle- 
men, (the  ministry,)  but  any  other  men  in  the  world,  even  trimmrrs 
themselves,  would  engross  the  sunshine  with  tltf  hazard  of  being  burnt, 
in  ease  there  were  not  enough  of  it  for  every  body.    And  for  my  part, 
though  it  is  a  great  fault  in  mankind,  I  cannot  but  charitably  forgive  it, 
because  I  am  one  of  that  race  myself;  and  bad  is  the  best  of  us,  whig, 
tory,  and  trimmer."    It  is  this  hard  unblushing  selfishness  which  makca 
the  writings  of  the  pseudo-wits  of  Charles  the  Sceond's  reign  so  pe- 
culiarly disgusting.    It  may  be  true  that  Sheffield  has  rightly  stated  the 
general  feelings  of  statesmen;  but  surely  this  distinct  avowal  and  semi- 
commendation  of  them  is  an  efficacious  method  of  extinguishing  all 
generous  emotion  or  lofty  principle  in  nobler  spirits. 
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In  1680  Tangiflr  WM  besieged  by  the  Moors,  and  the  earl,  having 
volunteered  his  services,  was  sent  to  Its  relief.  It  is  said  that  tlie  ship, 
appointed  by  the  king  to  convey  him,  was  in  such  a  leai&y  condition  as 
to  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  his  Ui'e  had.  been  aimed  at,  and  that  on 
discovering,  this*  be  would  not  aUofw  the  king's  bcaltb  te  be  drank  on 
board  the  Tessel  till  they  were  safely  ktnded.  His  expedition  was  im- 
nediately  successful,  for  the  Moors  retired  without  striking  a  blow, 
and  on  his  return  his  anger  against  the  king^  was  speedily  dissipated  by 
returning  kindness.  Mulgrave  liad  always  lived  on  terms  of  great  in- 
timacy and  i'rieudbhip  with  the  duke  oi  York,  and  when  the  duke 
eended  the  throne  he  was  iamediatelj  bwots  of  the  privy  couiicllt  nd^ 
k  a  little  time  afterwards*  appoiMted  lord-chanibertain  of  the  hovielMld^ 
In  the  measures  of  this  disgraceful  reign  he  bore  a  considerable  part.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  ecclosiu^tical  commission.  After  the  Revo- 
lution he  was,  on  this  account,  brought  luto  some  trouble,  from  whicii  the 
assistaDce  of  Tillotson  resciiied  him.  In  a  letter  to  TiUotsen  he  attempts 
to  defend^  or  rather  palliate  hia  ecmdwl  hj  asnrtfng  bisignonuice  of  the 
office  being  QQOOiistitiitiiinal*  This  iaan  expedient  to  whieh  a  nan  d 
much  talent  would  never  have  resorted  ;  for  such  <zrnss  ifrnornnee  as  his 
excuse  implied  was  to  the  last  degree  disgracetui.  He  eoiuplied  so  far 
with  the  wishes  of  his  sovereign,  as  to  attend  and  kneel  at  mass;  but 
when  urged  by  the  popish  priesta  to  Arow  off  the  garb  of  protestant- 
ism, which,  indeed,  iiad  always  hang  vcij  loosely  about  iani,  he  re* 
plied,  as  we  are  ioformed  by  Bume^  that  he  was  wiffing  to  rec^re 
instruction,  and  that  he  had  taken  much  pains  to  believe  in  God,  who 
made  the  world  and  all  men  in  it;  but  that  he  siiould  not  easily  beper- 
iiuaded  that  man  was  quits,  and  made  God  again.^ 

Though  the  earl  took,  no  part  in  bringing  about  the  RofoMoiii 
keeping  himself  at  a  most  sedilous  dlstaaee  ftom  the  bold,  and  of  some 
we  may  say,  honest  men  who  effected  ttoi  gveai  dmng^,  he  lent  him- 
self willingly  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  government.  He  did  not, 
however,  desert  his  old  master  with  the  heartless  treacJicry  which  char- 
acterized Halifax  and  others.  When  a  letter  was  brought  from  the 
king  to  the  eooocil,  stating  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rabble  at 
Feversham,  and  praying  for  protection,  Mulgrave  was  the  only  man 
who  had  courage  to  bring  the  letter  forward  openly ;  and  though  much 
displeasure  was  expressed  by  some  members  of  the  council,  and  means 
were  tried  to  thwart  his  endeavours  to  obtain  relief  for  the  ill-fated 
prince,  he  manfully  persisted,  and  at  length  compelled  them,  for  very 
shame,  to  send  a  body  of  troops  to  the  king's  release.  In  the  same 
way,  when  the  house  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  pulled  down  by 
the  mob,  he  took  upon  himself,  though  no  longer  in  office,  to  order 
apartments  for  the  ambassador  at  Whitehall.  For  some  time  aftor  the 
Re>'olution  he  remained  out  ot  oliicc.  It  is  said  that  he  was  personally 
applied  to  by  William  to  join  the  government,  but  refused  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  story  gains  some  credit  from  the  circnmstance  of  his  be* 
ing  created  marquess  of  Normanby  in  1694.   His  scruples  must  have 

•  After  relating  thrs  story,  Dr  Johnson  remarks,  **  A  pointed  senlenre  is  bestowed  by 
successive  transmission  on  tlic  last  it  v  ill  fit :  tbh  ienlence  of  trausubstantiHlion,  what- 
ever be  its  value,  was  uttered  long  a^o  by  Anne  Askew,  one  of  the  tirst  sufferer.^  for  the 
pro(«iUuit  rsli^cn,  who^  in  the  time  of  Htnry  VIII*  vrag  tortured  in  iIm  Tower." — Lt'ost 
•flAe  Mfc 
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been  ultimately  overcome,  for  before  the  end  of  William's  reign  he 
entered  the  cabinet  council,  and  rereived  a  pension  of  £3000  a-year. 
Tradition  states,  that  lu  his  ^  ounger  days  he  liad  beeu  a  huitor,  and  not 
quite  an  unfavoured  one,  to  the  Princess  Anne.  If  thie  be  true,  it  ao> 
counts  for  his  rapid  advancement  on  Anne's  ascent  to  the  throne.  In 
1702,  just  before  her  coronation,  he  was  made  lord-privy-seal,  and 
shortly  afterwards  lord-lieutenant  and  custos-rotulorum  of  the  north- 
riding  of  Yorkshire.  lu  the  ensuing  October  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  treat  of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland ; 
and,  in  March  1703»  he  was  first  made  dnke  of  Normanby,  and  a  fort^ 
night  subsequendy,  duke  of  Budunghamshire.  These  honours,  instead 
of  binding  him  to  the  queen's  serviee,  nerved  only  to  inflame,  to  a 
higher  pitch,  his  natural  arrogance.  B(  (  ouilng  jealous  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  he  resigned  his  oHices, — refused  to  accept  the  chancellor- 
ship offered  to  him  by  the  queen,  who  was  anxious  to  appease  him,^-«nd 
so  ht  lost  oommand  of  his  temper  as  to  break  out  into  satire  even 
against  her  majesty.  While  thus  nnmbarrassed  by  the  cares  of  office, 
he  employed  himself  in  building  the  magnificent  hon^e  in  James  s  park, 
which  has  since  Ix  come  one  of  the  royal  palaces.  Atter  dinner  he  was 
accustomed  to  spend  a  good  part  of  the  evening  in  gambling,  and  scan- 
dal adds  that  he  did  not  gain  the  reputation  of  a  lair  gamester.  On  the 
change  of  ministry  in  1710,l  be  once  more  accepted  office,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  to  regard  him  as  concurring  in  the  general  policy  of  Harley's 
weak  and  wicked  ministry, — a  ministry  which  was  built  on  the  tongue 
of  a  shrew,  and  the  intrigue  of  a  waiting  woman,  and  overthrown  by 
internal  dissension.  When  Harley,  in  his  turn,  fell  through  the  machi- 
nations of  a  still  bolder  intriguer,  Buckingham  dui^  to  him,  and  be- 
came a  steady  opponent  of  the  measures  of  the  succeeding  administrap 
tion.  His  idle  hours  were  spent  in  writing  indifferent  tragedies  and 
bad  poetry.  He  expired  on  thn  24th  of  February,  1721.  His  corpse 
lay  in  almost  regal  state  tor  some  days  at  Buckmgham-house,  after 
which  it  was  conveyed,  with  a  magnificence  which  scarcely  became  a 
subject,  to  Westminster-<abbey,  and  there  interred.  A  splendid  monu* 
ment  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel ;  and 
the  following  inscription,  which  he  had  himself  written,  was  inscribed 
upon  it  along  with  his  name  and  titles • 

Dubius  sed  non  improbus  vixi, 
Incertus  roortor  et  inturbatus. 
Humanum  est  nescire  et  errare. 
Cbriatum  adveneror,  Deo  confido 
OnnipotenUi  BeneToleDtissimoti 
£ns  entium  miserere  mihu* 

He  was  thrice  married,  and  each  time  to  a  widow.  By  his  first  and 
second  wife  he  had  no  children ;  but  by  his  third — who  was  a  Lady 
Katharine  Darnley,  a  natural  daughter  of  James  the  Second,  and  who 
bad  been  married  to  the  earl  of  AjQglesea,  from  whom  she  was  parted 
at  her  own  suit— -he  had  several.  One  only  of  these  survived  their 
fiUbert  £dmund,  a  youth  of  high  promisci  who  was  unfortunately  cut 

*  We  hare  given  the  inscrlplion  as  it  was  written  by  Buckingham  himself.  The 
whole  of  U  was  not  inserted,  as  Atterbury  thought  the  words  Cftmlum  advenaror  too 
toiMllftrthewalliof  Ihtabbirf.  This  psaags  was  aenrdiii^y  stmck  out. 
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off  at  nn  early  age.  mild  virtues  have  been  celobratr»d  in  some 

beautiful  lines  by  Pope,  and  in  an  elegy  upon  him  by  Lord  Orrery,  the 
conciusioD  ot  which  is  very  elegantly  turned,  besides  these  he  had  a 
namber  of  iUegitinuite  children,  to  one  of  wliom  his  ciUto  ultimately 
lapsed. 

If  there  be  any  fatality  connected  with  a  title,  there  is  no  honour 
which  a  wise  man  would  more  sedulously  !>hun  tdan  the  dukedom  of 
Buckinghamshire.  Not  to  speak  of  its  moro  ancient  or  more  modem 
possessors,  let  us  take  the  three  dukes  who  tiourished  respeciively  in 
tlie  leigni  of  Charles  In  Charles  Jl;  and  Anne,  and  though  springing 
flrom  two  perfectly  different  lamiliei,  we  shall  find  the  tame  character  pre- 
dominant in  all.  For  the  honour  of  human  nature,  we  trust  that  no  other 
title  ever  was  held  by  three  such  owners  in  succession.  Disgustingly 
licentiou"?  m  private,  and  factious  in  jMihllc  life, — arrogant  beyonfi  en- 
durarjce, — endowed  witli  abilities  iioL  much  above  mediocrity, — aud 
wrapped  up  m  a  selfishness  which  had  not  one  redeeming  feature ;  all 
lived  unhononred  and  died  unlamented.  If  the  duke^  whose  life  we 
have  been  sketching,  differed  in  an}'  thing  from  the  rest,  it  was  tliat  his 
arroinrance  rose  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  We  have  already  mentioned  that 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  aspired  to  fame  as  an  author.  Horace  Wal- 
pole  says  that  he  wrote  in  the  hope  of  being  coidbunded  with  bis  pre- 
decessor, Lord  Sheffield.  His  poems  have  received  the  praise  of  many 
high  names  in  Er.^Iish  literature,  such  as  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Addison; 
but  now  that  the  charms  of  title  and  wealth  have  passed  away,  no  eye 
can  discover  their  merit?.  His  Essay  on  Poetry  is  the  best  of  his  per- 
formances, and  has  received  the  highest  commendations ;  but  the  most 
substantial  and  valuable  mark  of  honour  was  bestowed  on  his  '  Essay 
on  Satire,'  since  Dryden  was  beaten  on  a  suspicion  of  his  having  writ- 
ten it.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  life  of  Dryden,  speaks  of  this  poem 
very  contemptuously,  thonc^h  not  unjustly.  "  The  whole  Essay  is  a 
mere  stagnant  level,  and  iir>  ])Mrr  of  it  so  far  rises  above  the  rest  as  to 
bespeak  the  work  of  a  superior  hand.  The  thougiits,  even  when  con- 
ceived witb  some  spirit,  are  clumsily  and  unhappily  brought  out." 

His  woiics  were  printed  afker  his  death  in  two  magnificent  quarto 
volumes ;  but  the  publication  was  suppressed.  They  aftowards  ap- 
peared more  modestly  in  two  vols.  8vo« 

sosH  A.n.  1650.— nun  a.d.  1783. 

The  family  of  this  illustr  ious  general  is  traced  to  the  Courclls  of 
Poitou,  who  came  over  with  the  conqueror.  John  Churchill  was  born 
at  Ash,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1850.  His  fether  and 
grandfather  had  been  conspicuous  for  their  loyalty  in  the  civil  wiirs. 
Th(  fhthor.  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  was  rewarded  with  certain  offices 
under  government ;  his  daughter,  Arabella,  was  appointed  maid  of 
honour  to  the  duchess  of  York,  and  John  was  made  page  of  honour  to 
the  duke*  John  received  his  early  education  at  St  Paul  s  school,  but 
he  was  taken  feom  that  seminary  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  presented 
to  the  dnke  of  York,  on  whose  favour  the  boy  soon  gained.   At  a  re- 
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view  of  the  guards,  the  duke  asked  his  page  what  profession  he  should 
wish  to  eoter:  the  boy  fell  on  his  knees,  and  solicited  a  pair  of  cuiuurs 
in  ooe  of  those  fine  regiments.  His  first  essay  in  amis  was  at  Tangiers, 
liien  in  o«r  hands,  and  besieged  by  the  Moots.  His  seeond  campaign 
was  in  1672,  during  the  alliance  between  England  and  France:  he  then 
served  with  the  English  auxilinries  under  Monmouth  in  that  army  m  hich 
Lottis  XIV.  commandeil  n  uniually  in  person,  but  which  was  really  di- 
rected by  i  urcune  and  Conde.  In  this  campaign  he  distinguislied  lum- 
self  greatly.  At  the  siege  of  Nimeguen  he  was  paitioulariy  taken  no- 
tiee  of  by  Tnrenae,  w£»  bestowed  on  him  the  appeUstioo  of  '  the 
handsome  Englishman/  He  appeared  also  to  so  much  advantage  at 
the  rpdiiction  of  Maestricht,  that  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  king  of 
France  iix  the  liead  of  the  army.  Continuing  till  1677  to  serve  in  the 
war  against  tiie  emperor,  he  acquired  under  the  celebrated  French  gen- 
erals of  the  age,  that  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  wlueh  he  eflberwards 
eatployed  with  suoh  advantage  againat  the  power  of  Franee,  and  for  the  ' 
protection  of  the  emperor's  dominions. 

On  his  return  to  England,  the  king  gave  him  a  lif^iitenant-colonelcy, 
and  tlie  dulie  made  him  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber.  In  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age  he  married  Sarah  Jennings,  then  io  her  eighteenth 
year,  and  by  tfiis  vateh-at  onoe  gratified  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
sincere  passioo»  and  strengthened  his  interest  at  court.  This  yoong 
lady  was  of  a  good  family.  She  had  been  placed,  in  her  twelfth  year, 
in  the  duchess  of  York's  household,  and  had  there  become  the  &VOOr-  - 
ite  companion  and  chosen  friend  ol'  the  Princess  Anne. 

I>uring  the  ktter  years  of  Charles  11^  Colonel  ClKirchill  was  con- 
fidentiaUy  employed  by  the  duke  of  York;  he  aeooaipaBied  hhn  to 
Scotland*  and  was  one  of  the  few  persons  who  eeeqied  with  tlkat  prince 
fit>m  the  wreck  of  thn  Gloucester  yacht  in  Yarmouth  roads.    In  1683 
he  was  created  iiaron  Churchill  of  Eyemouth  in  Scotland,  and,  upon 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Auue,  his  wife  was,  at  the  princess's  ear* 
Best  desiKt-made  bdy  of  her  royal  highnesses  bedHAawhwr.   Upon  the 
aooesnon  4>f  Jmmm,  tnidMr  hononm  fiowed  in  apon  the  Ibitanaie  aQl«>  - 
dier:  he  was  raised  to  the  English  peerage  by  the  tide  of  Bar(Mi  Church- 
ill of  Sandridge  in  Hertford*  and,  during  Monmouth's  insurrection,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general.    Tlie  decisive  action  of 
Sedgmoor  is  ascribed  mainly  to  Churclairs  admirable  tactics ;  for  Lord 
Feversham,  the  royalist  general,  displayed  only  his  nsnal  imbecility  at 
this  criticsd  moment.   James  rewanled  hb  fovouritc  with  every  mani- 
festation of  gratitude  and  attachment ;  but  the  favourite  was  about  to 
prove  himself  unworthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  if  indeed 
such  a  principle  as  that  of  confidence  could  enter  into  the  friendship  of 
the  two  men :  for  it  is  notorious  that  Churchill's  flBLVOur  with  the  prince 
had  been  originally  purchased  by  the  sednotion  of  his  sister*  and  main- 
tained by  her  conaeoliog  to  a  liife  of  infamy.    It  was  fitting,  perhaps, 
that  benefits  thus  purc!ifised  should  be  so  repaid.    At  the  crisis  of 
James's  fate  Marlborough  deserted  liim.    He  had  even  been  among  the 
first  wiio  made  overtures  to  the  prince  of  Orange.    A  feeble  attempt 
has  indeed  been  made  to  Tindicate  Mariborough's  eondnet  in  tUs  in> 
atance :  it  has  been  said  that    he  discharged  his  duty  mm  a  ^fiothfiil 
fttend  and  subject,  by  telling  the  king  what  the  feelings  of  the  peo[de 
mn  respecting  iue  conduct*  and  warning  him  of  the.coDseqnettoea 
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which  were  likelj  to  ensae.  *  But  this,  granting  the  truth  of  it  to  the 
fullest  extent,  can  furnish  no  apolof^-  for  the  basono^s  of  Marlborough's 
conduct  in  continuing  to  deceive  liis  royal  master,  up  to  the  very  last 
moment  that  deception  was  possible,  and  even  accepting  of  the  com- 
msBd  of  a  portion  of  the  troops  designed  to  aot  i^ainst  the  pnace  of 
Orange  on  his  landing. 

Soon  ailerwards,  Churchill  was  made  earl  of  Marlborough,' — a  title 
which  seeras  to  have  been  chosen  because  of  a  family  connexion  with 
the  last  earb  of  that  name.    He  then  served  during  a  short  campaign 
an  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  prince  of  Waldeck;  and^  on  bein^ 
recalled,  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Cork  and  Klnsale  in 
land,  which  still  held  oat  for  his  late  master*   The  waamm  of  Marl* 
borough's  infamy,  however,  was  not  yet  complete.    There  is  now  in- 
contestable proof  before  the  public  that,  after  ail  that  had  pa'-s;pd,  he 
hesitated  not  to  enter  into  a  corrcbpondence  with  the  exiled  king,  in 
which  he  expressed  contrition  for  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
BevoltttioO)  engaged  to  make  amends  by  his  ftitwe  conduct,  and  ob** 
tained  a  promise  of  pardon  for  himseif,  his  lady,  his  friend  Godolphilly 
aiul  ^ome  others  I    Lrt  \is  hear  how  one  of  Marlborough's  most  ingen- 
ious apologists  endeavours  to  hide  his  shame,  or  at  least  to  palHate  his 
offences : — "  Actions,"  says  the  (Quarterly  Reviewer  of  *  Coxe's  Life 
ci  Marlborough,'  "  which  cannot  be  justififd,  may  often  be  extenuated, 
if  we  give  but  a  just  eoasideratioB  Ao  the  oinsnmstanoes  and  the  spirit 
of  the  times.    In  all  great  revolutions,  the  foundations,  not  et  govern- 
ment alone,  but  of  morality,  also  are  shaken.    Tliere  is  so  much  vil- 
lany  and  falsehood  at  the  commencement,  (for  they  who  aim  at  revo- 
lutionizing a  country  scruple  at  no  arts,  however  base,  and  at  no  crimes, 
however  atrocious*)  and  so  much  wldoBdness  of  every  kind  in  the  pm- 
^ress,  that  from  seeing  right  and  wroag  habitaaUjr  oonbnnded,  men 
msensibly  adapt  their  principles  to  the  season,  and  s^<f>reservBtion  and 
self-advancement  !>eronie  the  only  rule  oreondTict.    This  was  exempli- 
fied in  the  state  ol  Eugiand  during  the  ititi  i\al  hi  tsveen  the  Restoration 
and  Revolution  ;  the  standard  of  general  morality  was  never  at  any 
Other  time  so  low.   The  persons  who  flgured  in  piihlie  life  had  grovni 
up  in  an  age  of  anarchy*  and  there  were  few  aoMmg  them  who  made 
any  pretensions  either  to  public  or  private  virtue.  Marlborough  was 
far  superior  in  both  to  his  contemporaries,  but  he  was  yet  young  in 
state  avail's ;  and  when  a  w«ll-rootcd  attachment  to  the  laws  and  reli- 
gion of  his  coimtry  led  him  to  concur  in  inviting  over  the  prince  of 
Orange,  the  strong  measure  of  deposing  the  sovereign  was  not  eontem^ 
plated  by  him«  as  the  necessary,  or  even  as  the  {Mssible  eonsequenoe. 
*  I  do  solemnly  protest,'  says  his  wife  in  the  account  of  her  own  con- 
duct, speakinp-  of  William's  accession,  *  that  if  there  be  truth  in  any 
mortal,  I  was  &o  very  simple  a  creature,  that  I  never  once  dreamt  ct 
bis  being  king.    I  imagined  that  the  prince  of  Orange's  sole  design 
was  to  provi£  for  the  safety  of  his  own  country,  by  oUtgiog  King 
James  to  keep  the  laws  of  ours;  aad  that  he  would  go  liack  as  sooin  as 
he  had  made  us  all  happy :  that  there  was  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  the 
execution  of  this  design  ;  and  that  to  do  so  much  good  would  be  a 
greater  pleasure  to  him  than  to  be  king  of  any  country  upon  earth.' 
In  saying  this  the  duchess  had  no  intention  of  ofiering  any  apology 
for  hecsdC  itill  less  for  her  husband.   Want  of  sltteerity  was  mat 
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among  her  faults,  for  she  was  of  a  frank  and  honourable  nature*  and  as 
it  is  certain  that  Marlborough  reposod  in  her  the  most  entire  confi- 
dence, and  even,  on  great  political  occasion;?,  sometimes  submitted  his 
owii  better  judgment  to  hers,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  from  this  pass- 
age, that  his  views  in  inviting  William  went  no  fiulber  than  are  there 
stated.  The  motives  vhich  may  have  induced  him  to  correspond  with 
the  exiled  king  are  briefly  indicated  by  Mr  Coxe.  He  was  personally 
attached  to  James,—  a  prirf-e  who,  with  all  his  grievous  faults,  was  not 
without  sonip  redeeming  virtues.  He  was  displeased  by  the  measures 
of  W  liiiani  lu  favour  of  the  dissenters^ — measures  which  he  believed 
injurious  to  the  wel&re  of  that  cbnreb,  the  preservatioii  ctf  which  had 
been  the  immediate  cause  and  object  of  the  Revolntton.  Something 
too  is  ascribed  to  the  cold  and  repulsive  manners  of  the  new  king,  and 
tn  hU  impriidont  predilection  for  foreigners.  But  undoubtedly  what 
eiialiy  intiuenced  iiini  was  a  distrust  of  the  stability  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, which  made  him  provide  ineans  for  his  security  in  case  of  a 
restoration.  So  James  himself  understood  it;  '  they  were  to  be  par- 
doned and  in  security/  he  says,  *  in  case  the  king  returned,  and  yet 
suffer  nothing  in  the  interim,  nor  to  give  any  other  proofe  of  their  sin- 
cerity than  bare  words  and  empty  promises.  ** 

Undoubtedly  the  reviewer  is  forrrct  when  he  says  tliat  the  standard 
of  general  morality  was  low  when  Marlborough  commenced  his  political 
career ;  yet  what  does  this  statement  malte  Ibr  the  man  of  whose  "  well- 
rooted  attachment  to  the  laws  and  rdigion  of  his  country"  we  are  pre- 
sently assured  ?  As  to  the  solemn  assurances  of  that  "  simple  creature,'* 
Sarah  Jennings,  thry  are  really  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  a  monir nt's 
consideration.  No  one  knew  better  the  feelings  of  thos^e  around  her, 
and  saw  farther  both  into  motives  and  their  consequences,  than  that 
ambitioosi  artfuU  and  strong-minded  woman.  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  the  whole  of  Maribmough's  conduct  was  dictated  by  the 
•purest  selfishness  ;  that  for  personal  advantage  lie  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
alike  the  faith  of  a  statesman  and  the  honour  of  a  soldier.  On  the  fact 
ot  his  correspondence  with  the  exiled  king  being  discovered,  Marl- 
borough was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  fate 
bis  crimes  deserved.  After  a  short  confinement,  however,  the  arch* 
traitor  was  set  at  liberty;  and,  after  Mary's  death,  was  even  restored  to 
his  seat  at  the  council-board,  and  appointed  governor  to  the  young 
duke  of  Gloucester.  William  saw  and  appreciated  MarlhorouLdrs  ta- 
lents as  a  general ;  and  his  last  advice  to  his  successor  was,  that  she 
riloald  look  upon  Mariborongh  as  the  most  proper  penon  in  ber  domi* 
Dions  to  lead  her  armies  and  direct  her  eouneiis. 

Anne  was  but  too  happy  to  gratify  the  husband  of  her  fevourite 
The  garter  was  given  to  Marlborough  ;  he  was  appointed  captain-general 
of  the  forces  at  home  and  a})rua(l ;  and,  a(  his  suggestion,  his  friend  Go- 
dolpbin  was  made  loid-high-treasurer.  Marlborough  was  not,  however, 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  queen's  political  arrangements,  in  which  he 
thought  his  undo,  Rochester,  an  inveterate  tory,  had  so  large  an  influ- 
ence. In  his  own  wife  too  he  found  a  source  of  disquietude.  That  ex- 
traordinary woman  had  "  long  been  inclined  to  favour  the  whigs,  and 
from  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  Lord  Spencer,  son  of  tlie  earl 
of  Sunderland,  that  inclination  had  increased,  till  it  became  a  stroug 
and  decided  preference*   If  fortune  had  placed  her  in  the  situation  of 
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her  royal  mistn  ss  she  would  have  inadc  a  queen  like  Elizabeth,  or  the 
Russian  Catherine^  without  the  personal  weakness  of  the  oue,  or  the 
vices  of  the  other ;  her  character  was  of  the  saine  stamp,  commanding 
and  tmperioos.  The  political  sphere  in  which  she  was  placed  made  her, 
of  necessity,  interested  in  political  afiairs;  the  wife  of  Marlborough  and 
the  favourite  of  Queen  Anne  could  sec,  or  hear,  or  think  of  little  else ; 
her  talents  qualified  her  to  take  a  part,  but  unhappily  she  w;is  unable 
to  act  with  moderation,  for  her  temper  was  warm,  as  well  us  frank  and 
generous.  During  William  s  life  all  difference  between  herself  and  the 
queen,  upon  political  opinions,  was  suspended  by  their  common  dislike 
to  the  king ;  but  upon  Anne's  accession,  a  dispathy  immediately  began, 
which,  though  only  perceptible  at  first  in  the  point  of  difference,  insen- 
sibly extended,  till  it  leavened  the  whole  feelings  of  both,  and  convert- 
ed old  friendship  into  inveterate  ill  will.  Such  a  woman  could  not 
withhold  from  interfering  when  her  interference  might  well  have  been 
Spared ;  her  husband's  interest,  add  welfare,  and  glory,  were  now  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  refrain  from  suggesting  measures  which,  in  her  judgment, 
seemed  essential  to  his  sueeess.  Obedience  was  the  only  virtue  in  which 
she  was  deficient : — perhaps  the  fault  \vas  m  Marlborough  himself,  wlio 
loved  her  too  fondly  to  exact  submissiuo,  when  he  failed  to  persuade 
her  that  she  was  acting  from  mistaken  views." 

In  May,  1702,  war  with  France  and  Spain  being  resolved  on.  Mart- 
borough  embarked  for  Holland,  and  was  app<rfnted  generalissimo  of  the 
allied  army.  His  first  campaicrn  was  highly  successful,  and  rolled  back 
the  line  of  defence  from  tht  Dutch  firon tiers,  to  which  it  at  one  time 
seemed  about  to  be  confined.  Venloo,  Stevenswaert,  and  iiuremonde, 
were  taken,  and  the  campaign  conduded  by  the  capture  of  Liege.  The 
States  were  unbounded  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  man  who 
had  saved  their  country  from  foreign  aggression,  and  Anne  rewarded 
her  successful  soldier  with  a  dukedom.  His  wife  seemed  against  his 
accepting  the  title  of  duke,  which  she  said  was  a  great  burden  in 
a  family  where  there  were  ntany  sons but  Godolphin  urged  him  to 
receive  it,  and  bis  friend  Heinsins  eloquently  ei^patiitfed  on  the  happy 
eflbet  which  it  might  have  amongst  his  associates  in  the  field,  the  foreign 
princes.  His  scruples,  if  he  ever  had  any,  were  overcome  by  the  re- 
presentations of  his  friends,  and  he  was  created  marquees  of  Blandford 
and  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  a  pension  of  £5000  during  the  queen's 
life.  In  less  tluin  tiiree  months  afler  these  honours  had  been  awarded 
him,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  only  surviving  son,  a  youth  ot 
seventeen,  of  high  promise  and  attainments.  He  died  at  Cambridge  of 
the  small-pox.  His  father  deeply  felt  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  In  one 
of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Godolphin,  alluding  to  his  deprivation,  he 
says,  "  Since  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  liim>  I  do  wish  ih>m  my  soul  I 
could  think  less  of  him." 

In  resuming  military  operations  in  the  second  campaign,  it  was  Marl- 
borough's wish  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Brabant  and  West 
Flanders,  but  he  was  shackled  by  the  misconduct  of  the  Dutch  generals 
Cohom,  Opdaam,  and  Spaar,  and  was  obliged  to  content  himself  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season  with  the  r*»ducfion  of  Huy,  Limburg,  and 
Guelder.  Disgusted  at  the  tliirk-ht  a(K  d  obstinacy  of  his  military  col- 
leagues, and  irritated  and .  disappointed  by  the  clamour  of  parties  at 
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home,  he  seriously  coiiiiiuuiirutod  to  his  dutcliess  his  intention  of  resign- 
ing his  comiminii  and  retinug  at  the  same  time  from  political  life.  The 
dutchesa  commumeated  this  inteBtioD  to  tiie  qoeea  by  biter,  who  replied 
in  a  very  confidential  episUe.  She  did  not  wender,  she  said,  at  the 
duke's  feelings  and  wish,  but  she  hoped  be  would  consider  the  interests 
of  his  country  as  paramount  to  his  own  gratification  "  As  for  your 
poor  unfortunate  '  faithful  Morley,"  the  letter  continued,  "  she  could 
not  bear  it  i  lor  if  ever  you  should  fiirsake  me,  I  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  world,  bat  make  another  abdteatioa  $  for  what  is  a 
crown  when  the  support  of  it  is  gone  ?**  She  concluded  by  saying,  that 
she  never  would  forsake  the  Marlboroughs  and  Godolphin,  but  always 
be  their  constant  and  faithful  friend.  "  We  four,"  said  she,  "  must 
never  part,  till  death  mows  us  down  with  Ids  impartial  hand."  After 
such  a  letter,  it  was  not  possible  for  Marlborough  to  persist  in  his  re- 
signation* Some  ehaoges  in  the  ministry  also  made  hie  situation  for  a 
time  less  irksome.  By  bis  inflttence  Hairley  and  St  John  were  made 
secretaries  of  state.  Marlborough  had  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
both  these  men,  hut  they  did  not  deceive  the  dutchcss. 

Meanwhile,  the  i  reuch,  pursuing  their  successes  0!i  the  side  of  Ger- 
many, had  opened  a  way  tor  themselves  into  the  heart  of  the  empire; 
and  the  elector  of  Bavart^  commandiog  the  course  of  the  Danube,  from 
its  sources  to  the  frontier  of  Austria,  communicated  on  the  one  side  with 
the  French  armies  on  the  Rliine»  and  with  the  Hungarian  insuigenta  on 
the  other.  Marlborough  now  ^c^'olvcd  on  morlng  his  army  to  the 
Danube.  The  timid  Dutch,  content  with  driving  tlie  din  of  \^ar  from 
tlieir  immediate  neighbourhood,  were  extremely  averse  to  the  idea  ot 
going  beyond  a  mere  defensive  system,  but  Marlborough  declared,  that 
Sf  they  abandoned  him,  he  woidd  lead  the  Englbh  troops  al(»ie  to  the 
Moselle.  It  ia  not  onr  object  to  feUow  the  movements  of  the  duke 
throughout  this  arduous  and  most  brilliant  campaign,  which  was  glo- 
riously terminated  by  the  battle  of  Blenlteim  Marlborough  now  stood 
in  need  of  rest.  "  His  attacks  of  fever  ami  headache  were  so  frequent, 
that  had  he  been  an  idle  man  he  would  have  been  pitied  as  a  conhrmed 
valetndinariaa.  After  the  action  at  Blenheim,  where  he  was  seventeen 
hours  on  horseback,  he  was  obliged  to  be  bled,  when  he  had  '  no  time 
to  be  sick,'  and  during  the  subsequent  operations,  when  he  had  not  an 
hour's  qniet,  his  state  of  body  was  such,  that  he  said,  if  he  were  i?)  Lon- 
don, he  c.huuld  be  in  his  bed  in  a  high  fever.  The  fatigue  and  anxiety 
ui  three  moutlis  had  made  him,  in  his  own  feeling  and  appearance,  teu 
years  older,  and  he  was  so  emaciated  that  he  apprehended  nothing  but 
extreme  care  and  good  nursing  during  the  winter  could  save  him  from 
consumption.  But  the  cares  of  the  whole  confederal  were  laid  on  him*  ' 
At  this  time  affairs  in  Italy  bore  the  wor^t  aspect;  on  tltat  side  every 
thing  must  have  been  lost  without  a  prompt  reinforcement  of  troops; 
the  only  power  m  Inch  could  supply  them  was  Prussia ;  and  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  the  Romans,  whose  admiration  Ibr' 
the  great  EagUshman  amounted  almost  to  a  feeling  like  friendship,  knew 
that  Marlborough's  persontl  representations  to  the  king  of  Prussia  might 
succeed,  when  every  other  mode  of  negotiataon  would  surely  feiL  la 

'  Unfortunate,  \vas  an  epithatwhich«iisd.wajssppUsdto  hsfsdfyiabsr  private  Isttsti^ 
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the  vont  aeason  of  the  year,  therefore,  Meriborougb  undertook  this  fi^ 
-tiguiiig  Jourc^  of  eight  hmidred  iiiilee»  lees,  as  he  himself  said,  firom 
any  hope  of  success,  than  that  be  might  not  be  reproached  for  leaving 

any  thing  undone.  He  was,  however,  Buorn^sful,  and  the  force  thus 
obtained  was  the  ui  '^^ns  of  saving  the  duke  ot  Savoy  from  being  totally 
overpowered.  On  iiis  way  bacic  he  met  the  welcome  tidings  that  Lan- 
dau and  Traerbaeb  had  surrendered,  and  be  then  returned  to  England 
to  reap  the  welt-deserved  reward  of  public  applause.  He  was  thimked 
by  both  bouses  of  parliament.  The  trophies  of  the  victory  were  paraded 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster-hal!,  and  through  the  Green  park,  that 
the  queen,  from  one  of  the  palace  windows,  might  behoM  tin  ui.  Eng- 
land had  seen  no  such  triumph  since  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  The 
city  gave  the  vietorious  general  a  splendid  entertainment ;  die  commons 
presented  an  address  soliciting  that  means  mii^t  be  taken  for  perpetu- 
ating the  memory  of  his  services ;  the  crown  lands  at  Woodstock  were 
conveyed  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  orders  were  given  to  erect  a  palace 
there  at  the  royal  expense,  to  be  called  the  castle  of  Blenheim." 

In  the  mouth  of  March,  i70o,  Marlborough  again  embarked  for  the 
continent.  The  proceedings  of  this  ^f*s  campaign  were  unimportant, 
but  in  the  opening  of  the  next,  by  a  movement  upon  Namur,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  provoking  the  French  to  risk  a  battle  at  RamilUes,  in  which 
he  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  which  was  followed  by  the  instant 
surrender  of  Lou  vain,  Brusseb,  Mechlin,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ostend,  and 
Dendermonde.  We  have  pursued  the  train  of  political  events  in  Eng- 
land under  other  beads.  Our  olject  in  the  present  article  is  to  exbilSt 
MarlboroDgh  in  that  light  in  which  he  appears  to  greatest  advantage, 
namely,  as  the  leader  of  his  conntry's  forces  in  the  field.  On  bis  retum 
to  England,  Marlborough  was  received  in  a  manner  corresponding  to 
the  great  and  signal  successes  of  the  campaign  ;  his  title  was  extended 
to  iiis  daughters  and  their  heirs  male.  It  is  observable  that  he  was  now 
no  longer  anxloas  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  CbuMhiU  in  bis  lamily, 
which  he  bad  formerly  required  his  representatives  in  succession  to  as- 
sume. The  honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock,  and  the  house  of  Blen- 
heim, were  to  descend  with  the  title,  and  the  sum  of  £5000  a  year  from 
thf  post-oftice  was  likewise  entailed  upon  his  daughters  and  their  lu  irs 
male  in  perpetuity,  being  however  confirmed  to  the  dutches::)  lor  her 
liJb.  The  standards  and  colours  taken  at  Ranullies  were  borne  in  pro- 
cession from  'Whitehall,  tfarongh  the  park  and  St  James's,  and  so  to 
Guildhall ;  it  was  a  proud  display,  consisting  of  six  and  tyrenty  stand- 
ards and  a  hundred  nnd  twenty-six  eoloiirs.  Godolphin  wan  raised  to 
the  peerage  ;  several  nniiov  promotiou.s  iiiiion^  the  whigs  took  place,  and 
however  averse  she  might  have  been  to  the  measures  which  had  been 
ibreed  upon  her,  the  queen  found  the  advantage  of  having  so  materially 
strengthened  the  adminbtration.  Mattem  not  less  important  than  the 
buuness  of  war  required  Marlborough's  attention  while  active  operations 
were  suspended.  His  influence  was  exerted  in  bringing  about  the  great 
measure  of  the  union,  and  *  it  may  be  ret  ordt  d  as  an  answer,'  says  Mr 
Coxe,  *  to  the  numberless  accusations  and  surmises  agaiust  the  principles 
of  Marlboioogh  and  Godolphun,  that  such  a  measure  was  accomplished 
by  them  in  opporitkm  to  the  eflbrts  of  a  powerful  combination  of  toriea 
and  Jacobites  both  in  Bn§^d  and  Scotland,  and  under  a  queen  who 
net  only  detested  the  Hanover  line,  but  who  was  beginning  to  turn  with 
IV.  o 
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-renewed  aflection  towards  the  suiriving  members  of  her  unfortuuate  fi^ 
mily.'  He  perfomied  also  a  aingiilur  muHion  to  the  camp  of  Ciuurlee 
XII.  at  Sweden,  whose  movementa  at  that  4ime  held  all  Germany  and 
the  north  of  Europe  in  suspense,  and  might  easily  have  made  the  scale 
preponderate  in  favour  of  France,  if  he  had  been  led  oitlier  by  the  arts 
of  that  politic  court,  or  by  his  own  irritable  temper  (wiiicii  needed  little 
provoeation)  to  fall  upon  the  Austriaas.  His  fiivourite  scheme  at  this 
time  was  to  form  a  protestant  league.  Prussia  was  already  persuaded 
to  the  measure,  Hanover  was  solicited,  and  Catholic  Germany  of  course 
had  takefi  the  alarm.  Marlborough  snro^^eded  in  dissuading  him  from 
a  sclienie  which  would  liave  proved  destructive  to  the  alliance ;  he  suc- 
ceeded al80  in  adjusting  or  postponing  his  disputes  with  Austria  and 
Denmark ;  he  administered  pensJbns,  by  the  elector  of  Hanover's  ad- 
vice, to  two  of  his  ministers ;  and  Charles,  leaving  the  a&irsof  Europe 
to  their  course,  removed  his  disturbing  forces  into  Mttsoovyt  and  there 
wreeiced  his  army,  his  fortunes,  and  himself. 

The  campaign  of  1707  was  less  fruitful  in  iniportant  results  than  any 
that  Marlborough  had  yet  made.  In  all  his  operations  he  was  cramped 
by  the  miserable  vacillation  and  petty  views  of  his  assoeiates.  The 
campaign  of  1708,  in  which  he  received  more  of  the  undivided  assist- 
ance of  Prince  Eugene,  was  more  brilliant.  Amongst  other  importai>t 
successes  was  the  virtorv  of  Oudenard,  and  the  capture  of  Lille,  Bruges> 
and  Ghent.  Villars  now  took  tlie  command  of  the  French  forces  in 
Flanders,  and  Louis  expressed  no  small  hopes  of  his  lavourite  general, 
who  had  never  been  beat ;  but  the  si^e  of  Tournay  and  tiie  tremen- 
dous battle  of  Malj)laquet»  convinced  the  French  monarch  that  his  fii- 
vourite was  not  invincible. 

The  death  of  Godolpliin,  the  chanuo  of  ministry,  and  the  d!«<?rnce 
into  which  both  himself  and  ins  dutchess  iell  with  the  tjueen,  dett  iiuiUL-d 
Marlborough  to  exile  himself  ibr  a  while  on  the  contitient.  The  dut- 
chess  attended  him,  and  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect 
wherever  he  wenL  He  maintained  a  correspondence,  however,  with 
the  Hanoverian  party  during  his  absence  from  England,  and  had  en- 
gaged to  transport  troops  to  England,  if  necessary,  on  the  demise  of  the 
•  queen.  The  undisputed  accession  of  George  I.  rendered  this  precau- 
tion useless.  That  monarch  restored  Marlborough  to  his  offices,  but 
dediued  availing  himself  of  his  advice  in  th^  cabinet  He  lived  eight 
yean  after  his  return  to  EogUmd.  In  the  year  1716  he  had  two  attaeks 
of  paralysis,  but  he  recovered  from  them  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  resume 
his  public  duties,  and  continiir  in  th(»  discharjre  of  them,  till  within  six 
months  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  Ibth  of  Junei  1722.  His 
dutchess  survived  him  two  and  twenty  years. 

Of  Marlborough's  eonsnmmate  abilitMS  as  a  general  there  can  be  no 
question.  Some,  indeed,  have  attempted  to  attribute  his  successes  more 
to  the  injudicious  dispositions  of  the  enemy  than  to  his  own  genius.  We 
apprehend,  hnwf  vr  r,  that  it  is  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  military 
genius  to  be  able  to  take  instant  advantage  of  theerroreof  an  opponent. 
Nor  can  such  reasoning  be  employed  with  respect  to  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  Marlborough's  victories.  At  Malplaquet»  Ibr  example,  his 
antagonist*  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  bis  age,  had  leisurely  taken  up 
a  sfrnnp  natural  position,  to  which  he  had  added  all  the  defences  of  his 
art  i  yet  with  these,  and  with  troops  on  the  spot,  and  all  engaged  in  the 
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aetion,  amounting  at  least  in  numbers  to  those  which  Marlborough 
headed,  was  Villars  utterly  and  signally'  defeated,  after  a  dreadful  con- 
flict and  carnacre.  Nor  can  we  fairly  account  for  the  confidence  uith 
which  Marlborougli  frequently  loolied  forward  to  the  issue  ot  a  conte.st, 
even  before  otben  had  thought  the  action  feirly  begun ;  as,  for  ^oimple, 
at  Oudenard,  withoot  admitting  that  Mariborough  possessed  the  skill  of 
consummate  generalship  as  well  aa  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  troops. 
So  entirely  were  his  own  troops  persuaded  of  tlieir  rreneralV  skill  and 
prudence,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  say  amongst  themselves,  when 
brought  into  any  apparent  emergency,  "  Well,  it  is  no  matter  to  us, 
Corporal  John  will  find  scene  way  to  bring  us  off,  and  do  for  the  ene- 
my." Next  to  the  political  profligacy  which  marked  his  outset  in  life, 
the  greatest  blot  which  rests  on  the  character  of  Marlborough  is  his 
avarice.  The  love  of  money  was  hf*  nilinj:^  passion,  orspecially  in  t!!f^ 
decline  of  lU'v,  and  it  had  nothing  fantat^ticai  or  assumed  in  it.  it  was 
downright  miserable  penuriousuess.  In  bis  last  decline  at  liatii,"says 
Spence,  *'  he  (the  duke)  was  playing  wHh  Dean  Jones  at  piquet  for 
sixpence  a  game.  They  played  a  good  while,  and  the  dnke  1^  oiF 
when  winner  of  one  game.  Some  time  after  he  desired  the  dean  to  pay 
him  his  sixpence.  The  dean  said  he  had  no  silver.  The  duke  asked 
him  for  it  over  and  over,  and  at  last  desired  that  he  would  change  a  guinea 
to  pay  it  him,  because  he  should  want  it  to  pay  the  chair  that  carried 
him  home.  The  dean,  after  so  much  pressing,  did  at  last  get  chaogcy— 
paid  the  duke  his  aizpeRce«— observed  him  a  little  after  leave  the  room, 
^^md  declares  that,  after  all  the  bustle  that  had  been  made  for  bis  six- 
pence, the  duke  actually  walked  home  to  <avc  the  little  expense  a  chair 
would  have  put  him  to."^  We  tind  the  same  story  in  Dr  King's 
*  Anecdotes,*'  with  the  additional  intbrmatiou,  that  tiie  night  on  which 
the  duke  thvs  walked  home  to  save  his  sizpcne^  was  **  a  cold  dark 
night*' 

Swift  has  said  with  eousiderable  truth  tliat  to  his  dutchess  the  duke 

owed  both  liis  p-reatness  and  his  fall.  Sarah  Jennings  was  altogether  a 
singular  l>»  inn,  made  up  of  inconsistencies.  She  employed  Ilooke,  the 
Roman  historian,  to  write  an  apolo<^y  for  her  lite,  wlucli  he  did  tor  £^000. 
It  was  published  in  1742,  under  the  title  of  *  An  account  of  the  conduct 
of  the  dowf^er  dutchess  of  Marlborough,  from  her  first  coming  to  court 
to  tli(!  year  1710,  in  a  letter  from  herself  to  Lord  .*  It  is  a  very 
amusing  book.  Towards  tlie  close  of  her  life,  after  she  had  become 
bed-ridden,  she  kept  writing  materials  rmi^tantiy  beside  h(  r,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  noting  down  whatever  whaus  came  into  her  head.  Tliese 
loose  papers  came  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Hailes,  who,  iu  1788,  pub- 
lished a  selection  from  them  under  the  title  of  '  The  opinions  of  Sarah, 
dutchess  of  Marlborough.'  They  are  the  effbsions  of  a  capricious,  ar- 
rogant, violent-tempered  old  lady  in  her  dctage.  She  died  on  the  iStb 
of  October,  1744. 

*  AiieedutM,  &c.  JLoAdon,  18^0.  *  London,  Vil9» 
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aOBM  A.  D.  1672.— UBD  A.  A>  ITSS. 

Charjlks  Lenox,  duke  of  Richmond,  Lenoi^  and  Aubigny,  was  a 
natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  by  Louise  Renee,  created  dutches^s  of 
Portsmouth,  By  the  death  of  Charles  Stewart,  duke  of  Riclnnoud  and 
Lenox,  the  titles  of  the  ancient  and  noble  house  of  Lenox  had  merited 
in  the  crown :  his  miyesty  bestowed  both  the  estate  and  titles  on  thu 
iUegitimate  son,  and  crested  him  dulra  of  Richmond  while  yet  an  infant 
of  three  yean  of  age. 

In  1681  he  was  clLcttd  a  kniL'^lit-companion  of  the  ^jarter;  and,  on 
the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
horse,  in  the  reign  of  King  William  his  grace  served  in  Flanders ;  he 
was  also  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-ohamber  to  George  I* 

He  died  in  1728.  IllaclKy,  in  his  '*  Characters  of  the  Court  of  Great 
Britain,"  says  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  he  is  a  gentleman  good- 
natured  to  a  fault,  very  well-bred,  and  hath  many  valuable  thin'j^  iu 
him  ;  he  is  an  enemy  to  business,  very  credaloiiS|  well-shaped^  dark 
complexion,  and  a  good  deal  like  his  latlier." 

€tiaxlt»f  oSarl  9t  JNintfrlatilv. 

BO&N      n.  1674. — DIED  A.  D.  1722. 

This  noblemaa  was  born  in  the  year  1674.  H«  altered  Into  pnUio 
life  at  an  early  age,  being  returned  member  for  TiTerton  in  1695.  He 
continued  t6  represent  that  borougli  until  he  was  called  to  the  house  of 

peers,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1702.  In  170.^  lie  was  diplomatic- 
ally employed  at  the  courts  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Hanover.  In  April, 
1706,  he  was  nommated  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  lor  a  unioii 
with  Scotland ;  and,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  he  was  not  only  nwde 
a  priTy*cottncillori  bot»  according  to  Archdeacon  Coie>  the  whig4ead- 
ers  perceiving  that  the  queen  favoured  the  tcriesy  he  was  forced  by  them 
into  the  office  of  secretary  of  state. 

In  1709-10,  on  aceouitt  of  the  ronduct  of  Sunderland,  with  regard 
to  Sacheverell  and  liis  supporters,  the  wiiole  iniluence  of  the  high  church 
party  was  exercised  to  procure  his  dismissal  from  office.  The  duke  of 
Manborougb,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  very  warmly  to  the  queen  in 
his  &TOur;  and  the  haughty  dutchess  '  b^^ed  on  her  knees'  tliat  the 
queen  would  not  compel  him  to  retire;  with  this  request,  although  very 
powerfully  seconded  by  a  number  of  influential  noblemen,  her  majesty 
refused  to  comply,  and  Sunderland  was  almost  immediately  commanded 
to  deliver  up  his  seals.  To  soften  the  harshness  of  her  conduct  towards 
the  earl,  Queen  Anne  offered  him  a  pension  of  £3000  per  annum  for 
life ;  which,  however,  he  indignantly  rejected ;  observing  that  "  He  was 
glad  her  majesty  was  satisfied  he  had  done  his  duty  ;  but  if  he  could 
not  have  the  honour  to  serve  his  country,  he  would  not  plundfr  it." 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Aane>  Sunderland)  who  was  accounted  the 
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great  leader  of  the  whigs,  .ekpected,  in  leturn  for  the  zeal  he  had  dis- 
played in  hohalf  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  new  administration.  But,  altliough  the  icing  treated  him  with  great 
attention,  and  several  placeii  of  dignity  were  conferred  on  him,  some 
years  elapsed  before  he  could  attain  the  exalted  station  to  which  he  as- 
pired. Shortly  after  George  L  arrived  in  the  oountiy^  tke  earl  was 
sworn  a  privy -councillor^  and  appointed  lord-lieutenaDt  of  Ireland.  lo 
1715,  ill  health  having  compelled  him  to  resign  his  vice-regal  office^ 
he  was  constituted  lord-privy  seal;  and,  in  July  1716,  he  became  vice- 
treasurer  of  Ireland,  having  previously  enjoyed  that  office  jointly  with 
Lord  Rochester,  from  the  month  of  February  in  the  same  year,  iu 
September  he  went  to  Hanover  with  the  king,  with  whom  his  infln* 
enoenow  rapidly  increase d.  In  April,  1717,  he  achieved  a  politieal 
victory  over  Walpole  and  Townshend,  on  whose  resignation  he  was 
appointed,  in  the  first  place,  chief  srcretary  of  state, — shortly  after- 
wards lord-president  of  the  council, — and  finally,  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
aury* 

At  this  poriod,  Sunderland^  in  whose  person  the  whole  power  of 

government  stemed  to  be  united,  brougitt  forward  the  celebrated  peer^ 
age  bill,  by  the  passing  of  which  he  hoped  to  check  the  authority  of 
the  prince  of  Wales— -whom  the  carl  hafl  offrnded  hryond  the  possi- 
bili^  of  forgiveness — when  his  royal  higimess  should  become  king; 
and  to  extend  the  duration  of  his  own  authority  by  the  elevation  of  a 
namber  of  his  adherents  to  the  house  of  lords.  This  unpopular  hill 
was  passed  by  the  peers,  but  rejected  by  the  commons,  principally 
through  the  exertions  of  Walpole. 

In  1718-19  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  council;  but  wa-^,  on 
the  same  day,  appointed  groom  of  the  stole  and  first  gentleman  ot  tlie 
bed-chamber.  In  May,  1719,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  lords-jus- 
ticeS)  to  whom  the  government  was  intrusted  daring  the  hinges  vnit  t* 
Hanover.  Walpole  and  Townshend  bad»  by  this  Ume,  become  so  for« 
midable  to  the  earl,  that  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  divide  his  power, 
and  partially  coalesce  with  them.  About;  the  end  of  October  in  this 
year,  1719,  he  went  to  Hanover;  in  the  ibiiowing  month  he  was  elected 
a  knight  of  the  garter;  in  June,  1720,  he  was  again  nominated  a  mem- 
ber of  the  regency  during  the  king's  absence  in  Hanover;  and,  in  S^ 
tembcTt  he  repeated  his  visit  to  the  electorate. 

The  year  1721  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  celebrated  South  sea 
bubble,  tlie  burstin;;^  of  which  proved  fatal  to  the  political  supremacy 
of  Sunderland.  Kotwithstanding  his  exalted  station — for  he  was  still 
first  minister  of  the  crown— he  was  strongly  suspected  of  having  taken 
a  guilty  part  in  that  nefarious  scheme;  and  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  as 
to  his  alleged  mal- practices,  took  place ;  which,  however,  owing  to  the 
zeal  and  talent  with  which  he  was  defended  by  Walpole,  terminated  in 
his  acquittal;  but  the  public  were  so  fully  convinced  of  his  i^nilt.  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  resign  all  his  employments.  This  event  was 
followed  by  the  re-establishment  of  Townshend  and  Walpole ;  "  yet  it 
was  not  without  great  difficulty,"  says  Co3w»  "  that  Snndeilandy  who 
maintained  the  most  unbounded  infloeoce  over  the  soveieign,  had  been 
induced,  or  rather  compelled,  to  consent  to  the  arrangement  for  a  new 
ministry,  and  particularly  to  relinquish  the  disposal  of  the  secret  ser- 
vice-money. 
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His  conduct  at  this  period  was  involved  in  suspicMHiB  mystery*  He 
intrigued  witli  tlio  torit>s,  although  he  did  not  dare  openly  to  avow  any 
coinv  xion  with  them.  He  made  overtures  to  Bisiiop  Atterbury,  and 
bis  health  was  frequently  drunk  by  the  Jacobites.  He  continued,  on 
many  occasions,  sucoessfally  to  use  bis  influence  orer  the  king,-ofo- 
mented  divisions  in  the  cabinet, — and  eaorried  several  measures  in  direct 
opposition  to  its  chiefs*  ♦*  Walpole's  merit,**  says  Coze,  **  in  screening 
Sunderland  from  the  rage  of  the  house  of  commons,  could  not  expiate 
the  crime  of  superseding  him  at  thr  head  of  the  treasury.  Sunderland, 
Jealous  of  his  growing  power,  resolved,  if  po&^ible,  again  to  obtain  his 
dismission*  Under  the  semblance  of  fiivoor,  he  requested  the  king  to 
create  him  postmaster-general  for  life, — a  IneratiTe  office,  which,  he 
had  received,  would  have  incapacitated  him  for  a  seat  in  parliament ; 
and,  if  he  refused,  would  subject  him  to  the  rcsentmont  of  Hn  sover- 
eign. Contrary,  however,  to  his  expectations,  the  king  in  jim  ed  if 
Walpole  liad  desired  it,  or  was  acquainted  with  it.  Sunderland  replied 
in  the  negative.  '  Then,'  returned  the  king,  *  do  not  make  him  the 
offer:  I  parted  with  him  once  against  my  indinatioo,  and  I  will  never 
part  with  him  again  as  long  as  he  is  willing  to  serve  me.' "  Soon  after- 
wards, on  the  1 9th  of  April,  1722,  death  terminated  the  earl's  machi- 
nations against  his  rival. 

The  earl  of  Sunderland  was  thrice  married;  first,  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1694-5,  to  Lady  Arabella,  youngest  daughter  of  the  dnke  of 
Mewcartle,  by  whom  be  had  a  danght^',  and  who  died,  June  4th,  1^99, 
—next,  in  January,  1700,  to  Anne,  the  second,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  and 
who  died,  April  15th,  1716, — and,  lastly,  on  the  oth  of  December, 
1717,  to  Miss  Judith  Tichborne,  a  lady  of  large  fortune,  and  ot  au 
ancient  Irish  fomily,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  and  who  sur- 
vived him  many;3rears. 

His  spirit  was  daring,  and  bis  intellect  unquestionably  great  Of 
patriotism  or  probity,  he  appears  to  have  had  \)ut  a  very  moderate 
share.  Personal  asrgraiidizement  was  the  one  great  object  of  his  life. 
He  was  at  all  iimcs  willing  to  abimdon  the  principles  he  had  last  pro- 
fessed,—to  be  a  whig,  a  tory,  or  downright  Jaeobite,"-^  sacrifice  a 
friend,  or  ooalesoe  with  an  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  or  se- 
curing his  own  political  power. 

Dnn  A.  Ik  17S4. 

This  vehement  champion  of  our  venerable  establishment  was  the 
son  of  one  Joshua  isacheverell  of  Marlborough,  clerk,  and  afterwards 
— so  one  account  states — rector  of  St  Peter's  church  in  that  town.  This 
gentleman  had  a  large  Ihniily,  with  very  little  to  support  them,  and  his 
son  Hensy  was  indebted  for  his  education  to  a  worthy  apothecary  of 
the  name  of  Hearst,  who,  having  stood  godfather  to  him,  was  chari- 
table enough  to  take  liim  under  his  protection.  Afler  the  death  of  his 
patron  he  was  sent  by  the  widow  to  IMagdalrm  <  ollci^c,  Oxford,  where 
he  managed,  in  gome  way  or  other,  to  procure  u  teiiQw&hip ;  and,  in  the 
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ca])acity  of  tutor,  had  the  honour  of  educating  several  meD,  who  sub- 
sequently rose  to  considerable  eminence.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  Joseph  Addison  was,  while  at  coU^e>  his  chamber^fellow  and  in« 
timate  friend,  and  that  Addison's  account  of  the  greatest  English  poets 
is  dedicated  to  him.  Unless  Sacheverf^l's  oliaramter  subsequently  un- 
derwent a  complete  change,  there  must  be  soraetiiing  fnore  than  a  mere 
metaphysical  division  in .  what  metaphysicians  call  the  association  of 
contrast)  for  assuredly  there  could  not  readily  be  piclced  ont  more  com- 
plete diversities  of  character  than  are  presented  by  the  calm,  retiring, 
elegant,  and  accomplished  scholar  on  the  one  side,  and  the  noisy,  rois- 
tering, arrogant,  tliiek-hearle:!  biirot  on  the  other.  He  «5nifi  bv  some 
to  have  acted  with  the  utmost  ingratitude  to  his  Iriends  at  Marlborough, 
and  to  have  conducted  himself  turbulently ;  but  these  circumstances, 
however  consonant  with  the  cfaaractw  of  the  man,  have  not  been  suf^ 
ficlently  attested.  That  he  cultivated  poetry  is  perhaps  much  less  cred* 
ib!e;  but  we  have  still  extant  some  undoubted  productions  of  his  muse; 
and  m  the  *  Musae  Anglicana}'  there  may  be  found  one  from  his  pen  on 
the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  which  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  merit. 
He  proceeded  slowly  through  the  degrees  of  M.  A.  and  B.  D.,  to  that 
of  D.  D.»  which  he  obtained  in  1708.  His  first  piece  of  preferment 
was  to  Cannock  or  Cank,  in  Staffordshire  ;  and  not  long  afterwards  he 
was  appo'ntrd  prrarhrr  to  St  Saviour's  church,  Southwurk.  Wo  ga- 
ther from  Burnet,  that,  tor  several  years  before  this  time,  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  delivering  violent,  high-tiown  sermons,  in  the  hope 
of  attracting  attention,  but  had  hitherto  fidled.  The  time  was  now 
come  when  his  works  of  &ith  and  htbours  of  love  were  to  meet  their 
reward.  His  two  famous  sermons  were  preached  in  1709 ;  one  at 
Derby,  in  August,  and  the  other  at  St  Paul's  before  the  lord-mayor 
and  corporation,  on  the  6th  of  November.  Though  the  court  ot  alder- 
men were  so  disgusted  with  his  sermon,  that  they  did  not  even  pay  him 
the  complim«it  of  a  vote  of  thanks,  he  bad  the  courage  to  print 
with  the  sanction,  privately  given,  of  the  lovd-^ni^or;  and,  in  conse* 
quence^  thu  precious  piece  of  nonsense  has  been  preserved  to  modem 
times.  His  text  he  finds  in  St  Paul's  words, — "  Perils  from  false 
friends."  The  main  drift  of  his  sermon  is  to  point  out  the  existing 
miuistry — ^which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  remodeiied,  in  the 
preceding  years,  by  an  admission  of  some  of  the  old  and  Ubenil  whigs 
— as  these  false  friends ;  to  hold  them  up  as  the  most  ruinous  enemies 
of  the  church,  and  to  animate  all  classes  in  a  struggle  against  them. 
In  the  course  of  his  tirade  he  defends  most  manfully  the  doctrine  of 
non-resbtance, — declares  the  late  revolution  was  not  resistance, — and 
reviles  the  dissenters  as  a  nest  of  vipers,  to  whom  no  mercy  should  be 
shown.  In  rapidly  running  over  the  sermon»  we  selected  the  following 
passages  as  speeunens  of  this  irorthy's  spirit : — The  grand  security  of 
our  govemmentt  and  the  very  pillar  upon  which'  it  stands,  is  founded 
on  a  steady  belief  of  the  subjects*  nhaolute  and  unconditional  obedience 
to  the  supreme  jiou  f  r  in  all  things  lawtul,  and  the  utter  illegality  of  re- 
sibtaiice  ou  auy  pretence  whatsoever."  *  ♦  ♦  •  In  another  part 
he  calls  those  who  maintain  a  right  of  resistance,  ^  filthy  dreamers,—- 
presumptuous,  self-willed  men, — despisers  of  dominion  and  government, 
— ^who  are  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,  and  wrest  the  word  of 
God  to  their  own  and  their  deluded  people's  perdition, — and  think  to 
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eoosechlie  cfves  tlie  wont  of  una,  iHib  wlMt  l»  almost  analogous  to  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost."  •  •  *  •  « If  the  dissent- 
ers had  lived  in  the  time  of  St  Paul,  they  would  have  branded  him  as 

an  intemperate,  hot,  furious  zealot,  that  wantexi  to  be  swertencd  by  the 
gentle  spirit  of  cliarity  and  moderation,  forsooth.  Schism  aud  fartion 
are  things  of  impudent  and  encroaching  nature ;  they  thrive  upon  con- 
oesijon» — ^take  pennisaioo  for  power,— <adTmnoe  a  tolenAion  iouBediately 
into  .an  establishment,— and  are»  tlierefbre,  to  be  treated  Uiw  growing 
roisehiefe  or  infectious  plagues,  kept  at  a  distance,  lest  that  deadly  oon- 
tagion  spread.  Let  us,  therefore,  have  no  fellowship  with  these  works 
of  darkness,  but  rather  reprovp  them.  Let  our  superior  pastors  do  i  Ik  ir 
liuiy,  and  thunder  out  their  heaviest  anathemas,  and  let  any  power  on 
earth  dare  reverse  the  sentence  ratifled  in  heaven.*'  Oatrageonsas  this 
sermon  was»  it  could  not  have  done  much  harm  even  in  the  excited 
state  of  the  people,  if  it  had  been  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  ministry,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Lord  Godolphin,  who 
thought  himself  especially  pointed  at  undrr  the  name  oi  Volpone,  re- 
tK>lved  to  impeach  the  Doctor  ut  tlie  bar  ut  the  house.  It  is  said  that 
fiomers,  Mailborough,  Eyre  the  folieitor-general,  and  otherB,  wished 
the  Doctor  to  be  tried  before  the  common  tribunals  of  the  oonntry; 
"  but  this  wise  advice  was  overruled,  and,"  says  Burnet,  "  unhapfnly, 
the  more  solemn  way  chosen."  While  preparations  were  making  lor 
h'lH  trial,  his  friends  were  most  active  iu  his  favour,  or  rather,  we  should 
say,  the  crafty  politicians  who  made  him  their  tool,  were  energetically 
puling  forward  their  designs.  The  clergy  almost  generaUy  es- 
poused his  can«e.  Reports  were  circulated,  that  the  intentioii  of  the 
whigs  was  to  destroy  the  church,  and  that  this  prosecution  was  set  on 
foot  o!ily  to  try  their  strength.  The  Doctor  conducted  himself  with 
the  utmost  boldness,  disdaining  to  make  the  slightest  acknowledgment  '> 
of  error.  The  trial  began  on  the  27th  of  February  iu  Westminster- 
hall,  and  continued  for  three  weeks.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  party 
struggle,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  contending  factions  were  fairiy 
brought  into  contrast ;  and  without  at  all  offending  the  ears  of  our  mo- 
dern tories,  we  niny  safely  say  that  the  trinnijih  of  the  whigs  in  argu* 
ment  was  complete.  The  charge  brought  against  Sacheverell  was,  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and  the  main 
proof  of  the  diarge  was  drawn  from  his  yehesaent  tirades  against  the 
right  of  resistance, — the  act  for  occasional  oonforBiity» — the  toleration 
of  dissenters, — and  from  his  impliet!  censure  of  the  recent  Kevolution. 
The  managers  appointed  by  the  commons  to  conduct  tin'  prosecution, 
among  wiiom  were  Sir  Joseph  Tekyl,  Sir  Peter  King,  and  tlie  celebra- 
ted Robert  Walpole,  urged  Ibrwafd  Hiese  ehacges  by  asserting  the  right 
of  rssiitanee,  and  by  rescuing  the  Revolution  from  the  opprobrium 
which  had  been  thrown  on  it.  Several  of  the  speedies  made  were 
mnsterly  productions,  and  will  he  found  to  this  dny  amorr:^  the  best  and 
clearest  statement*^  fit  rhe  true  foundation  of  all  <j:overmuent.  On  the 
Other  side  Sir  Simon  Jiarcourt,  Mr  Phipps,  and  Sacheverell  himself, 
assbted  fay  AXbsthmy  and  Friend,  sammnded  fay  the  quemi*s  chaplains, 
and  cheered  on  by  the  blind  seal  of  the  rabble^  made  a  bold  and  skil- 
ful defence.  They  asserted  that  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  was  a 
doctrine  strenuously  inculcated  by  the  church  of  England,  and  proved 
their  assertion  triumphantly  by  instancing  a  vast  number  of  homilies 
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and  senncMiB  by  tliti  most  «inuient  of  its  pnAatea,  and  hy  otfaeca  of  lU 
superior  dsrgy,  Thsir  defeooe  was  undoubtedly  a  good  one ;  Ibr  neinBTt 
since  the  world  begaut  was  the  right  divine,  with  all  its  mischievoas 

infereiiop*!,  assc  rL«  1  more  explicitly  than  by  the  cliurch  of  England  in 
this  and  the  pr(  reding;  reigns.  All  parties  havincr  been  heard,  the  up- 
per house  debated  whether  the  commons  iiad  established  their  articles 
of  anpeaebment ;  and  after  a  long  aiMt  fiery  diaeBtoiony  in  whieh  the 
earl  of  WhartOD»  and  Bomet  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  especially  dis* 
ttnguisfaed  themselves,  it  was  agreed*  though  only  by  a  very  narrow 
mnjority,  that  Sacheverell  was  guilty.  He  was  condemned  to  be  sus- 
pended ti*om  his  office  for  the  space  of  three  years, — to  be  incapable  of 
any  prefennent  during  that  period, — and  to  have  both  his  sermons  burnt 
by  the  coinmott  hangman.  The  lenity  of  this  seatenee  was  regarded 
by  the  tm^es  as  a  high  triumph,  and  most  vjproarious  rejoicings  on  the 
occasion  wefe  BUlde  throughout  the  ooontry.  **  The  church  and  Dr 
Sacheverell'*— par  nobilf  frnfmni — were  invariably  coupled  totjether, 
and  the  preat  mass  of  the  population  looked  on  this  couu  iti[)til>le  niount- 
ebuiik  as  the  prime  oruainent  of  the  episcopal  ciiprch.  During  thtf 
trial'  multitudes  had  followed  hmi  on  his  progress  to  Westmioster-hslt 
every  morning*— ^BiKing  his  hand>— showering  blessings  on  bis  sacred 
head, — and  alternately  breathing  prayers  for  his  deliverance,  and  yell* 
\vir  forth  good  round  oaths  a<rainst  lits  aocusenb  Wtio  does  notathmre 
tiie  piety  of  a  ehurch-and-kiug  mub? 

We  liave  already  said  that  Sacheverell  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
of  others.  The  reason  why  so  many  men  of  unquestioned  sense'  and 
parts  had advo<»ted  Sacheverells  innoeenoe  soon  beeame apparent  Fov 
several  years  the  tory  party  had  been  pressing  onward  to  the  possesnoff 
of  political  power  by  all  the  little,  dirty  paths  of  corruption  and  in- 
trigue ;  and  at  length,  through  the  magnanimous  assistance  of  a  monnt- 
ebouk  and  a  waitiag-niaid,  their  leader  Harley  grasped  the  premiership. 
We  hnow  it  has  been  denied  that  Saehevetell'  was  instrumental  iar 
pvodueing  this  change  of  aflairs,  abd  we  do  not  wonder  at- the  denial* 
for  the  very  idea  of  profiting  from  such  a  dunghill  source  must  have 
been  o^all  and  wormwood  to  a  !inivj:bty  man  like  Bolingbroke.  It  i^, 
however,  apparent,  beyond  a  possibility  of  mistake,  that  the  Doctor  s 
famous  sermons,  and  the  political  feelings  excited  by  them,  were  mainly 
influeatisl  in  resolTing  the  queen  to  chfinge  her  oounseliois.'^ 

In  the  mean  time  Saohevereil,  in  order  to  wile  away  the  dull  hours 
of  his  suspension,  made  a  tour  through  the  country,  which  the  zeal  of 
the  people  converted  into  a  sort  of  triuniplial  progress.  In  almost  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  he  was  received  with  a  clamorous  veneration,  which 
would  have  seemed  ludicroas,  even  in  his  own  eyes,  if  he  had  not  been 
devoured  by  the  most  egregious  vanity.  The  testimony  of  a  contem- 
porary will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  scene.  Cunningham  says,  Dr 
Saclieverell,  making  a  progress  round  the  country,  was  looked  upon  aS 
another  Hercules  for  the  church-militant.  Wherever  he  went,  hi"*  em* 
issaries  were  sent  before  with  his  pictures;  pompous  entertaiuments 

'  SwifW  in  liis  Joamal  to  Stelb,  9uy9  of  Sacheverell,  *'  he  hates  tlie  new  ministry 
morlaUy,  and  they  hnte  him,  and  prt:tend  to  despiiie  him  loo.  They  wiil  not  allow  htm 
t»  have  b«m  the  o<xasion  of  the  late  cliaii.ce,~at  least,  some  of  them  will  not;  but  my 
lord-keep«r  Mnisd  it  to  ms  tile  oliisr  day 

IV.  F 
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were  made  for  bim;  and  a  mixed  multitude  of  oouiitiy-eiiigers,  flddlera» 
priests,  and  sextons,  and  a  mob  of  aH  conditions,  male  and  female^ 
crowded  together  to  meet  and  congratulate  him;  among  whom  drunk 
enness,  darkness,  and  a  furious  zeal  for  re1i<:ion  extinguished  all  regard 
to  modesty."  This  extravagance  was  too  gross  to  continue  long ;  and, 
in  the  end,  the  Doctor  became  as  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
as  lie  had  formerly  been  glorious.  On  threatening  to  visit  Ely  they 
declared  tbi^  if  he  entered  the  town  he  should  be  stoned.  Finding  a 
similar  spirit  in  other  places,  this  champion  of  the  church,  whose  rev- 
erence for  the  martyrs*  crown  was  so  profound  that  h«^  took  caro  to 
keep  at  the  utmost  pus>stble  distance  from  it,  returned  quietly  to  Lon- 
don. As  soon  as  the  term  ut  iiis  suspension  iiad  expired,  the  queen, 
who,  it  is  said,  had  always  been  &YOorabIe  to  him,  presented  him  to 
the  living  of  St  Andrews,  Holboms  and  shortly  afterwards  he  had  the 
honour  of  delivering  to  the  house  of  commons  a  sermon,  for  which  he 
received  their  thanks.  About  the  same  time  a  eonsiflorable  estate  wa*? 
left  to  him  by  one  ot  his  lelatiuns.  In  1716  he  pretixed  a  dedication  to 
a  copy  of  sermons  preached  by  one  W.  Adams,  iVI.  A.  After  this  pe* 
riod  little  more  is  Imown  of  him,  except  fWnn  quarrels  with  his  pari8h<* 
ioners.  He  died  on  the  5th  oi  June,  1724,  bequeathing,  by  his  will, 
£500  to  Atterbury,  who  was  at  that  time  in  exile. 

Tiie  character  of  this  worthy  has  been  too  fully  elucidated  by  his  life 
to  require  any  comments  upon  it  here.  He  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  Queen  Aiine's  reign,  and  he  certainly  did  much  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  the  tory  party ;  but  he  is  only  the  base  tool  of 
more  cunning  heads, — the  CSaptain  Bobadil  of  the  play;  and  the  very 
men  who  profited  by  him  were  ashamed  of  using  him.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  rats  may  uproot  houses,  and  t  Imt  pismires  are  sometimes 
dangerous.  The  dutchess  of  Marlborough  caiis  him  "  an  ignorant,  im- 
pudent incendiary,— 4  man  who  was  the  scorn  even  of  those  who  made 
use  of  him  as  a  tool;*'  and  Burnet  says,  with  less  warmth  but  equal 
truth,  that  he  was  "  bold  and  insolent,  with  a  very  small  measure  of 
religion,  learninp,  virttie,  or  good  sense ;  but  he  resolved  to  force  him- 
self into  jiopularity  and  preferment  by  the  most  petulant  raiiiiig  at  dis- 
senters and  iow-churchraen,  in  several  sermons  and  libels  wrote  with- 
out dther  chaateoess  of  style  or  liveliness  of  expresriont  all  waa  an 
unpractised  strain  of  indecent  and  scurrilous  language." 

ibwcUa,  Call  D(  ^OftoiU  aiiU  ;^ttimtv^ 

aoBM  A.i>.  166L— ]>nn>  A.D.  17M 

Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Edward  Harley,  and  was  bom  in  Bow-street,  Coven t-garden, 
London,  on  tiie  fifth  of  December,  1661.  His  original  destination  was 
for  the  army  ;  but  the  early  developement  of  his  talents,  and  the  evi« 
dent  leaning  of  his  mind  to  civil  rather  than  to  military  life,  occasioned 
this  design  to  be  abandoned.  He  received  an  excellent  education  from 
a  clergyman  named  Birch,  who  rei»itle(l  near  Burford  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  whose  name  has  been  rescued  irom  obliviou  by  the  celebrity  of 
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many  of  his  pupils.^   Harley's  first  step  in  pubKc  life  was  at  the  Revo* 

lution,  when»  in  coDjunction  with  his  Ikther,  he  raised  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  joined  the  prince  of  Orange  soon  after  his  landing.  In  1690,  he 
entered  the  house  of  commons  as  member  for  the  boroue^  of  Tregony. 
Having  been  educated  in  whig  prineiples,  and  his  family  being  presby- 
tenau,  he  naturally  joined  tiie  lievoiutiou  party;  but  becoming  discon- 
tented with  William's  gOTernment,  either  tbroQgh  the  mflueoee  of 
Marlborough,  with  whom  he  had  eontraiited  a  friendship,  or  because 
he  thought  a  junction  with  the  opposite  party  mostUikely  to  forward  his 
own  ambitious  views,  it  was  not  long  bf  forf^  he  ranked  liiniself  aitiong 
the  tories.  His  talents  and  address  in  dt- bating  soon  attractetl  the  at- 
tention oi  the  house;  so  that,  in  1694,  he  was  appointed  to  bring  in  a 
bill  ibr  the  more  freqaent  sommoning  of  parliaments,  and  his  task  was 
so  well  execnied,  that  the  bill  passed  through  both  houses  without  any 
amendment.  Such  great  confidence  did  the  house  place  in  his  ability, 
that,  in  1701,  on  the  meeting  of  the  fifth  parliament  of  King  William, 
he  was  chosen  speaker;  and  no  man,  we  are  toid,  tilled  the  chair  with 
greater  ability.  A  speaker  in  those  times  was  not  tied  down  by  the 
restraints  which  modem  etiquette  has  imposed.  Harley  continued  to 
take  as  active  a  part  in  the  contentions  of  parties  as  be  had  done  when 
out  of  office.  Shmrlly  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  memorable 
act  of  settlement  was  introduced  ;  and  altliough  the  tories  could  not 
openly  resist  the  passing  of  a  measure,  so  loudly  demanded  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  and  by  the  concurrent  wishes  of  the  king  and 
the  people,  they  used  every  method  to  unpede  its  progress.  The 
speaker,  who  was  in  reality  devoted  to  the  tory  party,  though  with  his 
usual  trimming  policy  he  endeavoured  to  win  the  favour  of  their  op- 
ponents, used  all  the  acts  which  he  could  invent  to  throw  the  bill 
aside.  Among  other  methods  of  procrastination,  he  advi-t  li,  that  as 
the  haste  the  nation  was  in  when  the  present  government  was  settled, 
bad  made  us  overlook  many  securities  which  might  have  prevented 
much  mischief,"  the  future  sovereign  should  be  bound  down  by  certain 
conditions,  which  should  effectually  secure  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Harley's  advice  was  good  in  it=p1f,  though  ^iven  a  bad  intention, 
and  fortunately  it  did  not  seri  e  the  end  proposed.  i  lie  bill  svas  carried 
along  with  the  restrictions  of  the  regal  power ;  and  thus  it  liappened, 
that  the  veiy  men  who  made  a  boast  of  their  unswerving  attachment  to 
the  throne  and  to  all  its  prerogatives,  became,  by  their  own  factious 
measures,  the  instruments  of  confining  the  sovereignty  within  smaller 
limits  than  had  ever  been  known  before.  In  1704  he  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Marlborough 
and  Godoipiiiu — tlic  umiistcrs  under  whom  he  accepted  office — were 
just  at  this  period  jiaving  the  way  for  an  alliance  with  theur  ancient 
enemies  the  whigs ;  and  they  probably  thought  that  Harley,  who  was 
bound  to  Marlborough  by  no  common  ties  of  gratitude,  and  whom  they 
rightly  briicvf  (1  to  have  no  higher  principle  than  themselves,  would 
change  along  with  them,  and  devote  his  talents  to  tlieir  support.  But 
they  knew  not  the  subtic  treachery  of  the  serpent  whom  they  fostered 
in  their  bosoms.    He  still  kept  up  his  correspondence  with  the  tories, 

'  Besides  Uarley,  this  gentleman  had  eduoited  Uarcourt,  lord-chancellory  TreYor, 
lord-cbief-jusUce  of  the  eomnum  plswi  ami  itii  memiieis  of  iwrUamai^-Hdl  of  wIiob 
floarWud  >l  the  lame  th&«. 
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and  he  had  sot  lotig  taken  bis  seal  at  the  couiu^-board,  before  it  waf 

found  that  his  influence  with  the  queen  was  greater  tlian  that  of  any 
othnr  of  her  advisers.  The  famous  Mrs  Masham,  at  first  the  luiuioa 
but  now  the  rival  of  the  dutchess  of  Marlborough,  had  acquired  a  com- 
plete asceudaiicy  over  the  queeu,  aud  Ilarley  insinuated  himself  0O  8IU> 
oeBBfttlly  Into  her  good  graces,  that  she  employed  all  her  mfluenoe  in 
exabilig  Moi  in  the  queen's  favour,  and  depreciating  the  other  minis^^ 
ters*  Through  this  despicable  channel  he  maintained  a  clandestine 
communication  with  his  sovereign,  and  by  flattering  her  with  high  no- 
tions of  the  prerogative,  which  he  represented  Marlborough  and  Uodol-. 
phin  as  aujkious  to  reduce,  iie  managed  to  wean  her  from  her  old  and 
long-tried  (rienda,  whose  counsels  had  given  her  reign  a  brillianqr 
scarcely  rivalled  in  the  brightest  periods  of  our  history.  It  is  one  d 
the  most  nauseating  proofs  of  Harley's  dissimulation,  tiiat  at  this  very 
time  when  he  was  using  his  utmost  efforts  to  undermine  his  patrons,  he 
made  in  letters,  which  are  still  preserved,"  most  earnest  professions  of 
his  sincere  and  unalterable  attuchnient  to  their  interests.  But  such  gross 
«iuplicfty  eoold  not  long  elude  GodoIphiD's-shrewdneBs;  and,  in  1706» 
be  and  Marlborough  demanded  Harley's  dismissal,  threatening  to  re- 
fign  office  if  their  demand  was  refused.  Anne  for  a  long  time  resisted 
their  proposal,  and  would  probably  Iiave  parted  with  them  both,  rather 
than  have  lost  her  favourite,  had  not  the  wily  politician,  whose  designs 
were  not  yet  fully  ripe,  otfered  of  his  own  accord  to  resign,  and  "  bow- 
ing low  his  grey  dissimnlation"  to  the  storm,  retired  from  office  along 
With  his  ioUowen.  He  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  entire  confidence  of 
Anne,  who  took  no  step  without  consulting  him,  and  by  dint  of  in- 
trigues in  private  and  plausible  speeches  in  public,^ — by  cajoling  some 
of  the  leaders  of  ins  opponents  nito  a  desertion  of  their  party, — by  m- 
stilliug  into  the  tories  the  belief  that  the  ministers  were  wholly  devoted 
to  the  whigs,  and  into  the  wh^  the  suspicion  that  they  were  about  to 
make  peace  with  the  tories, — he  sacoeeded  in  sapping  the  stability  of 
the  administration.  Their  overthrow  was  hastened  by  their  Ibolish 
impeachment  of  Dr  Sachevercll,  for  the  bedlamite  nonsense  wliicli  that 
worthy  had  poured  forth  from  the  pulpit.  Harley's  conduct  on  this 
occasiun  seems  to  have  been  a  model  of  duplicity.  In  his  speech  on 
Sacheverell's  impeaofament,  **  be  made  use/'  says  Cunningham,  **  of 
such  a  circumgyration  of  incoherent  words  as  he  had  before  oondeipned 
in  Sacheverell,  so  that  they  could  not  discover,  from  his  expressions, 
whether  he  spoke  for  him  or  fi'.rai?ist  him."  The  tremendous  outburst 
of  high-church  zeal,  which  was  elicited  by  this  famous  trial,  gave  as- 
surance to  the  queen  and  her  friends  that  the  time  was  now  come  for 
the  developement  .of  their  designs.  Accordingly  Godolphin  and  his 
party  w  ere  summarily  dismissedr— the  treasury  was  put  in  couunission, 
—St  John  was  made  secretary  of  state, — and  Harley  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  The  triumph  of  the  tories  was  completed  by  t!ie  general 
election  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards ;  and  Burnet  mtorms  tis 
that  the  court  made  use  of  such  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  means 
to  procure  fkvourable  returns  as  bad  never  been  known  before,  and  the 
puecess  of  their  macliinaiions  was  evidenced  by  the  assembly  of  a  par- 
liament, three-fourths  of  which  were  so  furiously  loyal«  that  they  looked 
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to  a  foreign  court  (or  tfaeir  JegtrigMrte  prinee,  and  bo  religious,  that  they 

were  bent  on  imposinj^^  pains  and  penalties  on  frectlom  of  con^oienoe. 
So  zealous  were  they  for  thvlr  jjrinoiples,  that  the  moderation,  or  rather 
the  triiuming  policy  ut  the  new  uuiiiister,  awakened  their  dislike,  and 
k  18  probable  that  he  would  have  been  speedily  abandoned  by  bit  flriBnds, 
had  it  not  been  for  one  of  those  extfaordinaiy  aeeidenta  which  take 
captive  as  it  were  the  sjfinpathiee  of  men.    An  attempt,  which  narrowly 
&iled  of  success,  was  made  upon  his  life  by  a  French  adventurer,  the 
MarrjU(!Ss  ile  Guiscard,  who  had  been  summoned  to  undergo  an  exam- 
iuatioii  ou  tiic  chaise  of  a  treasonable  corrci»poudeuce  with  tUe  iVench 
court   The  daring  nature  of  the  attempt, — the  dangerous  wounds 
whioh  Harley  received,— iUod  the  courage  with  which  he  behavedy 
worked  miraclea  for  hb  popularity.    On  his  return  to  the  house  of 
commons  he  was  congratulate  d  by  tho  speaker  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
house  ;  and  so  strong  was  th(^  react khi  lu  his  favour,  that  when  he 
bruugiit  forward  his  iiaaucial  bcheme,  it  was  received  with  almost  uni- 
versal applause,  although  the  main  features  of  it,,  the  establislimMt  of 
a  South  sea  cooq^y,  and  of  lotteries,  were  strongly  and  d^rvedly 
condemned  by  some  of  his  colleagues  in  office.    In  1711  he  was  fare* 
ated  a  peer  by  the  titles  of  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  advanced  to  tiie  ])o<t  ot  lord-high-tn  a^urer.  His 
power  now  seemed  to  be  settled  on  a  firm  basis,  especially  as  he  saw 
and  acted  on  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  ^vourite  project  of 
the  lories  for  the  ojqpresnon  of  the  dissenters.    There  are  persons  whQ 
ascribe  to  Harley  great  merit  for  the  favour  which,  in  those  iqtolcrant 
times,  he  showed  to  the  nonconformists ;  but  to  such  it  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  point  to  his  conduct,  in  allowing  to  fiass  without  one  word  of 
opposition,  nay  even  with  bis  sanction,  the  iutuiuous  "  act  fur  preserv- 
ing the  protestant  religion,*'  &c  by  which  dissenters  were  to  be  ex*, 
eluded  in  future  from  all  oivil  employments,  and  no  person  in  office  was 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  a  conventicle  under  pain  of  severe  penalties.  But 
the  great  TJieasure  by  which  his  administration  was  distinguished  was 
tile  peacL  uf  Utrecht.    Wc  are  not  disposed  to  award  to  Harley  the 
sligbte^L  merit  fur  this  famous  treaty,  since  we  believe  his  motives  in  it 
to  liave  been  any  thing  rather  thui  patriotic;  neverthdeas,  we  think 
^that  the  peace  was  on  the  whole  decidedly  beneficial  to  this  country. 
It  is  true  that  the  nation  gained  nothing  to  compensate  for  the  danger 
and  expense  it  liad  undergone ;  it  had  made  a  costly  sacrifice  of  blood 
and  treasure  to  no  end ;  and  the  empty  glory  of  lilenheim  and  Raniil- 
lies  was  the  suie  fruit  of  a  ten  years*  war ;  but  inglorious  as  it  was,  and 
disgraceful  to  the  ministers  who  secured  no  more  advantageous  terms, 
it  was  better  than  continued  hostility.    By  effbcting  a  peace,  be  com- 
pletely vanquished  the  designs  of  the  whigs,  and  might  have  consoli- 
dated his  power,  could  he  iiave  preveutetl  internal  dissension.  His 
colleague  Bolingbroke  was,  however,  of  too  high  a  temper,  and  too 
conscious  of  his  own  abilities,  to  endure  a  superior,  and  the  cabinet 
became  one  constant  teenp  of  contention.  Among  other  methods  which 
he  took  to  injure  hi9  rival,  Bolingbroke  did  not  forget  the  ladder  by 
which  the  lord- treasurer  had  risen  ;  and  Mrs  Masham,  destined  to  be 
the  tool  of  intriguing  statesmen,  w  as  ready  to  forward  his  views.    It  is 
pleasant  to  find  Harley  caught  in  the  pit  which  he  had  himself  dug. 
J'iuding  that  his  rival  had  ubtAined  tlie  confidence  of  the  queen,  he 
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drew  up  and  presented  to  her  a  memorial  fsontaming  an  aoooiint  of  hk 

whole  administration,  and  exposing  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  rival. 
It  was  now  his  turn  to  find  the  truth  of  the  lesson, — "  Put  not  your 
trust  in  princes."  Aune  received  his  memorial  coldly,  which  so  en- 
raged him,  that  he  made  orertures  to  the  whig  party ;  but  here  agahi 
he  met  with  -an  iiDgracious  reception.  At  length  on  the  27th  of  July^ 
17 he  was  dismissed  from  his  office;  but  his  rival  did  not  enjoy  the 
fniits  of  his  machinations,  for  within  three  days  aTtenvards  the  queen 
expired;  and  the  change  which  followed  was  so  coinplete,  that  dreams 
of  power  were  driven  from  the  minds  of  the  ex-statesuien  by  the  neces- 
sity of  devising  plans  for  safety.  The  whigs  had  been  so  thoroughly 
exasperated  by  Harley  s  treachery,  that  after  the  accession  of  George 
the  First  they  impeached  him  of  high  treason,  and  he  was  in  conse- 
quence committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  for  two  years.  It  would 
be  unfair  not  to  j»ive  Harley  high  praise  for  the  courage  witii  wliich  he 
met  the  accusations  brou^iit  against  iiiiu.  \V  iiile  liis  rival  Uolingbroke 
fled  in  dismay  from  the  &raiiMied  impeachment,  he  staid  manfully  to 
breast  the  storm,  and  his  constancy  was  rewarded  by  a  complete  ae- 
quittal  in  1717.  Afler  this  time  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  literary  pursuits  which  he  had  never  wholly  aban- 
doned,— to  the  study  of  the  line  arts, — and  to  the  collection  of  that 
noble  library,  which,  far  more  than  his  political  career,  has  made  his 
name  European.  In  the  society  of  Pope  and  other  eminent  men,  with 
whom  be  had  alwajfs  lived  in  tfaie  closest  intimacy,  he  was  perliaps  hap- 
pier than  in  the  most  brilliant  part  of  his  political  career,  and  the  lonely 
student  employed  in  lii^^h  eon  verse  with  the  mighty  dead,  probably 
looked  back  M'ithout  a  sigh  to  tiie  s-piendid  miseries  of  a  court.  He 
expired  on  the  2 1  st  of  iVlay,  1 724,  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  iiis 
ancestors  at  Brampton-Brian. 

Though  the  sketch  which  we  have  here  given  of  Harley 's  career  is 
necessarily  brief  and  imperfect,  it  displays  his  conduct  in  a  light  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  make  any  remarks  on  his  character  almost  superfluous. 
Yet  such  enthusiastic  encomiums  have  been  showered  upon  him  by 
writers  whose  names  are  identiiied  with  some  of  the  brightest  parts  of 
our  literary  hbtory,  that  a  few  observations  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
Among  the  warmest  of  his  panegyrists  is  Pope,  who,  in  his  epistle  to 
him  on  the  death  of  Piunelly  addresses  him  in  the  following  high-flown 
language : — 

**  And  tare  if  Mfht  below  tbe  teats  divine 

Cati  touch  iininortala,  'tU  a  soul  like  thine; 
A  soul  supreme  in  each  hard  instance  tried, 
Above  all  puin,  all  passion,  and  all  pride, 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath. 
The  lutt  of  luofe^  wad  the  diead  of  death." 

Never  was  praise  more  beautiful  and  more  unjust.  The  sole  attribute 
of  a  great  mind  which  Harley  possessed,  was  ambition.  ,The  love  of 
power  had  taken  snch  Arm  hold  on  his  mind,  that  to  obtain  it  he  saorU 

ficed  friends,  reputation,  fame,  peace  of  conscience,  e\  ery  thing  which  a 
wise  or  hoimnrable  man  would  nio^^t  esteem  ;  and  yet  when  the  glitter- 
ing prize  was  in  his  grasp,  he  had  neitiier  skill  to  bear  it  worthily  nor  to 
retain  it.    There  are  some  men  who  advance  right  onwards,  with  opt-u 
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ttuhesitatiDg  etepA  to  the  attaiDment  of  the  object  they  have  in  vievr, 
•eemiDg  rather  to  descend  upon  than  to  rise  to  it ;  and  there  are  others 
who  crawl  along  the  ground  towards  their  mark,  advancing  here  a  little, 
and  there  a  little,  and  working  their  way  through  any  dirty  track  that 
opens  bclore  them.  To  this  latter  class  Uarley  belonged.  The  only  tal- 
ent which  he  poBsessed  in  any  perfection  was  dMsimntation,  and  in  that  be 
was  unrivaUed.  Great  at  a  promi8e»  meomperable  in  an  intrigue,  he 
esteemed  no  device.too  base,  no  stratagem  tuo  contemptible,  which  ad- 
vanced him  one  step  nearer  to  his  object.  Pampering  the  mischievous 
prejudices  of  a  weak-min(U^d  sovert;ign, — relieving  the  wants,  and  Hatter- 
iug  the  vanity  of  a  waitaig  woman,  that  he  might  secure  iter  iuduence 
with  her  mistressy^cajoling  every  party  by  professions  of  attaehmentto 
their  interestsr— fiUsiiying  any  promise*  and  violating  any  engagement* 
which  it  was  inconvenient  to  keep, — betraying  all  enemies,  and  all 
friends  equally, — and  veiling  his  trimming  policy  under  the  specious 
name  of  moderation,  he  crept  by  a  tortuous  and  shameftil  path  to  the 
summit  of  power.  To  overthrow  his  patrons,  he  made  a  promise  of  his 
rapport  to  the  court  at  St  Gemiains,  and  to  injure  his  rival,  he  bound 
himself  with  equal  readiness  to  uphold  the  Hanoverian  succession.  His 
devices  succcedod  in  blinding  men's  eyes,  when  he  was  out  of  power,  and 
it  was  impossible  that  the  value  of  his  professions  should  be  put  to  the 
test ;  but  when  the  time  came  for  action,  and  it  was  found  that  nothing 
was  to  be  performed,  all  saw  through  and  despised  him.  Had  he,  even 
after  his  accession  to  supreme  power,  adopted  any  one  determined  and 
straightforward  couree  of  policy,  however  flagitious,  he  might,  in  spite 
of  the  contempt  excited  by  the  dirty  machinations  which  he  had  fol- 
lowed to  secure  his  elevation,  have  rescued  himself  from  the  scorn  of 
posterity,  by  rising  to  the  bad  eminence  of  its  hatred ;  but  the  duplicity 
of  the  fectious  intriguer  for  place  characterized  the  prime  minister,  and 
made  it  impossible  not  to  despise  him.  So  undecided  and  inconsistent 
was  he  in  all  his  actions,  as  almost  to  dispose  as  to  join  in  the  bitter 
sarcasm  of  Bolingbroke,  that  he  was  "  a  man  of  whom  nature  had  in- 
tended to  make  a  spy,  or  at  most  a  capt  un  of  miners,  and  whom  for- 
tune in  one  of  her  whuusicai  moods  had  made  a  general."  Of  him 
might  be  truly  predicted,  what  was  said  of  a  great  man  in  ancient  times, 
**In  rebus  politicis,  nihil  simplex,  nihil  apertum,  nihil  mnoerum."  With- 
out decision  enough  to  adopt  one  single  bold  measure, — without  the 
talent  requisite  to  make  him  formidable,  where  his  charaf^tpr  was 
Lnown, — without  honesty  sufficient  to  derive  dignity  from  any 
Other  source  than  the  splendours  of  office,  he  met  the  usual  fate  of 
tune-serrera;  and  after  finding  himself  detested  by  his  colleagues, 
distrusted  by  his  friends,  despised  by  his  enemies,  and  shunned  by  all, 
closed  an  i|]Jgflori<ms  career  by  a  oontumelious  dismissal  from  the  coun- 
cil of  his  sovereign. 

It  is  pleasing  to  have  to  add  that  Harley's  private  character  was  one 
of  spotless  integrity.  And  let  it  ever  be  remembered  to  bis  honour, 
that,  amidst  all  the  storms  of  fection,  he  was  the  unvarying  friend  of 
learning  and  learned  men.  The  praises  of  Pope  and  Defoe  were 
showered  upon  him  with  no  sparing  hands ;  and  although  they  cannot 
be  permittod  to  affect  our  opinion  of  his  public  conduct,  they  [>n:'^ent 
some  itHofto  the  diuki  r  parts  of  his  charactor.  He  was  hmist  h  a 
maa  ui  gri^at  iiteraiy  altaumieuts,  and  so  devoted  to  6Ludy,  that  li  is 
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■aid,  lie  eoold  in  an  nwtant  lay  his  liaod  on  an^r  book,  «ven  the  moat 
huigniioant  in  his  magnificent  Ubraty,  though  it  contained  not 
fewer  than  100,000  M  l  imrs.  Tho  servrcos  wliich  he  rendered  to  liter- 
ature hy  the  collection  of  this  splendid  repository  of  U-ariiing,  and  of 
his  invaluable  manuscripts,  which  now  turiu  the  prime  urnameut  ut'our 
great  oational  museam,  ought  to  be  held  in  long  uid  grateftil  remem* 
Iwanoe.  Dnrhig  the  time  that  he  aras  in  the  house  of  commons,  he 
gained  considerable  celebrity  as  a  st^itfal  debater.  His  speaking  is 
deseribed  by  his  friends,  n-^  exhibiting  more  of  art,  tfian  the  native 
grae*  o("  an  oriic'na!  orator;  and  by  his  enemies  as  p<;clantie,  and  in- 
elegant, trifling  uu  niattera  of  iniporjunw;,  and  important  on  tnlies,  and 

eonstantly  employing  words  to  mystify  rather  than  to  explain.  The 
pamphlets  which  he  published  certainly  do  not  indicate  any  thing  Iil<e 
high  talent,  though  written  with  considerable  dexterity.  The  published 
productions  ascribed  to  him  by  Horace  Walpole  in  his  catalogue  of 
rbyal  and  noble  authors,  are  tiie  Jullowirig: — •  An  E^say  upon  Public 
Credit,'  published  in  1710,  and  reprinted  in  the  '  Suuiera'  collection  of 
tracts,'  vol.  8d*  *  An  Essay  upon  Loans,'  Somers*  collection,  vol.  9d. 
*  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  the  Commons  of  England,'  to  be  found 
in  Somers'  second  collection,  vol.  4th.  And  somo  fiimiliar  Venes,  pab- 
lished  in  Swift's  Letten,  vol.  I.  1766. 

aomr  A.D.  1645w>— nnn  A»n,  1724. 

Thomas  Guy,  the  amiable  iriend  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and 
firander  of  the  noble  hospital  which  bears  his  name,  was  the  son  of  a 
ligbtendn  and  coal-dealer,  and  was  bom  in  Horsleydown,  8oathwarfc, 

in  1645.  He  was  •apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  in  Cheapside,  and  having 
been  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers*  company  in  1(568,  \\as  re- 
ceived into  their  livery  in  1673.  He  began  business  with  a  stock  of 
about  £200,  in  the  house  which,  till  lately,  formed  the  angle  between 
Combill  and  Lombard -street,  but  which  has  been  pulled  down  for  th^ 
improveniMits  now  making  in  that  ne^hbourhood.  His  first  success 
was  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  English  bibles  printed  in  Holland, 
in  which  he  dealt  larpniy  ;  but  on  the  importation  of  these  being  stop- 
ped by  law,  he  contia(i( d  with  the  university  of  Oxford  f()r  the  privi- 
lege of  printing  bibles;  and  having  furnished  himself  with  types  Irom 
Holhind,  carried  on  this  bmncb  of  business  for  many  years  with  great 
profit. 

Bat  whatever  foundation  be  might  have  laid  for  his  foture  wealth  in 

the  usual  course  of  trade,  no  small  portion  of  his  jirop*  rty  arose  from 
his  purchase  of  seamen 's  tickets.  These  he  bought  at  a  large  discount, 
and  afterwards  subscribed  in  the  South- sea  company,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1710!,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  those  tickets  and  giving  a 
laigo  interest.  Here  Mr  Guy  was  so  extensively,  as  weif  as  cautiously 
concerned,  that  in  1720  he  was  possessed  of  £45,500  stock,  by  dispos- 
ing of  which  when  it  bore  an  extremely  advanced  price,  he  realized  a 
consideraliie  sum.  While  we  are  compelled,  in  this  sketch  of  Mr  Cruy's 
life,  to  associate  his  name  with  one  of  the  most  infamous  transactions  in 


1^1 


the  oommerdal  history  of  our  couatiy,  it  is  dae  to  his  memory ,  as  wdl 

as  to  the  cause  of  christian  charity,  to  add,  that  no  dishonourable  im- 
putation ever  attached  to  him  on  this  score,  ^['o  his  relations  he  was 
attentive  wliile  he  lived  ;  and  his  actions  prove  that  he  did  not  hoard  up 
his  means  until  they  could  no  longer  be  of  ui^.tp  himseit.  The  munifi- 
cent founder  of  Goy's  hospital  was  a  man  of  very  bumble  appearance, 
and  of  n  melancholy  cast  of  counteQanc^.  One  day^  while  pemuvely  lean- 
ing over  one  of  the  bridges,  he  attracted  the  atteutiop  and  .commiserar 
tion  of  a  bystander,  w  ho,  apprehensive  that  he  nieditated  sclf-dcstruc- 
tiou,  CQuld  not  refrain  from  aiklres^ng  him  with  an  earnest  entreaty  not 
to  let  his  misfortunes  tempt  hiiu  to  commit  any  u^h  act;  then  placing 
in  hia  {land  a  gaioea.  with  .the  delicacy  of  genuine  benfiT(llei>ce^.lie  hafr 
jtily  liitbdrew*  Guy,  rowMd  from  his  vevene,  followed  the  strangert 
and  warmly  expressed  his  gratitude,  but  assured  liini  he  was  mistaken 
in  supposing  him  to  be  either  in  distfess  of  mind  or  of  cirQumstances, 
maj^ing  an  earnest  request  to  be  favoured  with  the  ^naine  of  the  good 
mwj  Ms  intended ,  beneiactor.  The .  addceis^  was  ^ivep,  find  they  .parted, 
jSome  ye«n a{ter,>Guy  ohiervingkthe nmne  of  hU .firtend  imtbe  hanknipt 
list,  hMteQeditotbis  house;  brought :to  ,hjs  ireeoUection  their  former  in- 
terview ;  found,  upon»invcstigation,  that  no  blame  could  be  attached  to 
him  under  his  misfortunes:  intimated  his  ability,  and  also  liis, full  inten- 
tion to  serve  him;  .entered  into  immediate  air^gements  with  his  credi- 
toi99»  and  finally  re-establisbed  him  in  aibusiness,  which  ever  after  pros- 
pered in  bls.band«,.«nd  intbeibaiMfa  ofibiscblldren's  children,  ibr  nwnjr 
years,  in  Newgate-elreet. 

His  humane  ph'.n  of  founding  an  hospital  having  been  matured,  Guyt 
at  the  age  of  m  vt  iit\  six,  procured  from  the  governors  of  St  Thomas's 
hospital.  South wark,  the  ie«uie  of  a  large  .piece  ,pf  ground  for  a  term. of 
999  years,  at  a  rent  of  £30  a  year.  Haying  cleared  the  spapei  ..whicb 
w»»  then  oocqfried  a  number  of  gooddweUing^onae^.be'liiidithe 
first  stone,  of  his,  new  building  in  1702.  Mb  lived  to  see  it  covered  in ; 
but  befor(>  the  excellent  machine  had  begun  to  work  he  was  laid  in  tlie 
grave  ;  for  the  hospital  received  within  its  walls  tiie  first  patient  on  the 
fith  ot.January,  1725,  and  its  founder  died  on  the  27th  of  December, 
17d4»  iHi»  trustees  .fiiilhfuUyi effected  the.completip))  of  ,his.gr«^t  md 
good  design,  and  proonred  an.att  af.pariiamenttfQr  efliiliilishiQg  tbe 
foundation,  according  to  the  divMtions  of  his  will.  Some. of  the  wan|0  ' 
arc  for  surgical  cashes,  one  for  accidents;  the  remainder  are  filled  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  It  is  estimated,  that  of  about  three  thousand 
patients  who  enter  in  the  course  of  tlie  year — the  present  average  of 
admissions-TTDuaerteDths  go  out  cused.  ^Besides.thiSiithe  hospital  r^Uevflp 
spwiarda  of' fifty tthmmod  ont-fcilieiits.  The  mevis, of ipsefidaeqs,> in- 
deed, enjoyed  by^this  admutaUfl  establishment,  have  lately  admitted  jtff 
an  abundant  increase  by  the  munificent  bequest  of  £196,000  made  a 
•4ew  years  since  by  Mr  kiuDU  AikiUii^rsdimmJue$.mBtf6,Wm(i,9^vm9^ 
'dated  in  cousequenoe. 


IV.  Q 
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BOBM  A»  P.  1650d — ^DZBD  A.  D.  1725. 

•  This  upright  and  accompUshed  statesman  waa  descended  from  an 
old  Eogiiflh  toily,  but  liis  &ther  having  senred  in  the  ciTil  wars  in  Ire» 
hund,  afterwards  settled  in  Dablin  as  a  merdiant.  His  son»  and  only 
child,  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  was  born  and  educated  in  Dub- 
lin. Pojisesfied  of  an  ample  patrimony,  and  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  earl  of  Hellamont,  he  soon  entered  into  political  life,  arul  distinguished 
himself  by  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  house  of  Orange.  VV  liiiain  rewarded 
his  services  by  giving  hhn  the  appointment  of  enTOy-eztraordinaiy  to 
the  court  of  Denmarl^  where  he  resided  three  years. 

On  his  return  homn  he  published  *  An  account  of  Denmark,'  in  which 
he  laboured  to  teach  his  countrymen  the  value  of  civil  and  religions 
freedom,  by  exhibiting  the  effects  of  despotic  government  in  Denmark. 
The  book  was  most  favourably  received  by  the  English  public,  and  was 
speedfly  translated  into  foreign  languages.  It  received  the  high  appro- 
Iwtion  of  the  author  of  the  '  Characteristics,'  w  ho  thus  writes  to  Moles* 
worth,  many  years  after  its  publication :  "  You  have  long  had  my 
heart,  even  before  I  knew  you  personally.  For  the  holy  and  truly  pious 
man  who  revealed  the  greatest  of  mysteries, — he  who,  with  a  truly  ge- 
nerous love  to  mankind  and  bis  country^  pointed  out  the  state  of  Den- 
mark to  other  states,  and  prophesiied  of  things  highly  important  to  the 
growing  age,^ — I  t  ,  I  say,  had  already  gained  me  as  his  sworn  friend  be* 
fore  he  was  so  kind  as  to  make  friendship  reciprocal  by  his  aoquaintanoe 
and  expressed  esteem." 

Moleswortli  served  his  country  in  both  kingdoms,  being  chosen  mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  house  of  commons  for  the  borough  of  Swordes and  oi 
the  £nglish  house  for  those  of  Bodmyn,  St  Michael,  and  East  Retford. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  Anne's  privy-coniK  il.  until  near  the  close  of 
her  majesty's  reign,  when  he  was  found  too  liberal  for  the  dominant 
party,  and  !iad  excited  tiic  w  rath  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation  by 
his  contemptuous  treatment  of  that  nest  of  bigots.  Steele  detended 
Molesworth  in  the  '  Crisis/  and  Swift  assailed  him  in  his  pamphlet  en- 
titled « FubUe  Spirit  of  the  Whigs;  Dr  William  King  had  already  la^ 
boured  in  his  vocation  to  traduce  the  *  Account  of  Denmark. 

George  I.  made  Molesworth  a  member  of  his  Irish  privy-council  in 
1714,  and  two  years  afterwards  advanced  him  to  the  Irish  peerage  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Philipstown  and  Viscount  Molesworth  of  Swordes, 
He  died  in  1725.  Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  Molesworth 
was  the  author  of  several  political  tracts*  all  breathing  a  large  and  liberal 
^irit,  and  written  with  force -and  dcgance*  In  the  printed  correspond- 
ence of  Locke  and  Molyuenx,  there  are  several  letters  which  show  the 
high  respect  these  eminent  men  had  for  the  viscount 
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4Mt  f'vmutsi  iMi0ier« 

OISD  A.D.  1727. 

Fravcis  H06ISR  became  a  lieutenaat  in  the  navy  in  the  year  1692» 
and  after  serving  in  that  station  on  board  different  ehips  for  the  epaice  of 
four  yeam,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  appirinted  to  the 

Winchelsea  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns.  T!io!i^h  t!io  service  nevor  T>on^tod 
a  more  gallant  or  abler  officer  than  this  gentleman,  yet  misfortune  ap- 
pears to  iiave  attended  him,  on  rno^t  occasions,  through  life.  After  a 
variety  of  uninteresting  commands,  he  was,  about  the  year  1710,  ap* 
pointed  captain  of  the  Salisbury,  and  being  sent  on  a  cruise  off  Cape 
Clear,  in  company  with  the  St  Albans,  there  experienced  for  the  first 
time  a  gleam  of  success,  by  falling  in  with  a  French  ship  of  war  moiiiit- 
iug  sixty  guns,  which  struck  to  the  Salisbury  after  a  smart  action.  Al- 
though Captain  Hosier  continued  several  years  in  commission  subse> 
quent  to  this  time^  yet  no  particular  menti<m  is  made  of  him  till  17 19, 
when  he  was  appointed  second  captain  of  the  Dorsetshire,  on  board 
which  the  earl  of  Berkley  had  hoist' d  his  flag  in  virtue  of  a  special  com- 
mission, Vice-admiral  Littleton  commanded  as  first  captain,  and  Hosier 
as  second,  with  the  honorary  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  On  the 
8th  of  May,  1720,  he  was  advanced  to  be  reaivadrairal  of  the  white,  and 
s^ed  during  the  current  year,  as  well  as  the  succeeding,  as  second  in 
command  of  the  fleet  sent  under  the  orders  of  Sir  John  Norris  into 
the  Baltic.  In  1722  he  was  appointed  to  act  in  the  same  capacity  un- 
der Sir  Cliarles  Wager. 

.  Public  tranquillity  remained  in  a  great  measure  .undisturbed  for  the 
space  of  four  yean  after  this  doud  had  paased  over.  The  confederacy, 
which  in  1726  was  supposed,  and  indeed  avowed  to.  have  been  enter^ 
into  between  the  Spanish  and  Russian  courts,  rendering  it  prudent  in 

the  eyes  of  the  British  mini^^try  to  despatfl)  sqn  irirons  into  different 
partd  of  the  world,  that  dc^tnu  1  for  thf  \V  est  Iiidn  .  w  it!i  the  intention 
of  overawing  the  Spaniards  in  that  (|uarter,  was  put  under  the  orders  of 
Admiral  Hosier,  who  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Breda  of  seventy 
guns,  and  sailed  IV'om  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  April.  After  a  very  te« 
dious  passage  he  arrived  ofl'  the  I^astinientos,  near  Porto-Bello,  where 
he  cruised  for  six  months  unti!  t!ie  naturally  unwholesome  climate,  and 
the  dreadful  effects  of  that  destructive  malady  the  scurvy,  at  length 
compelled  him  to  return  to  Jamaica,  with  scarcely  men  enough  left 
to  navigate  the  squadron  back  into  port  Fortunately  there  chanced  to 
be  a  (K)nsiderable  number  of  seamen  at  Jamaica  wImi  were  out  of  em- 
ploy, and  the  vice-admiral  wns  enr\b!rd  to  put  to  sea  at  the  expiration  of 
little  more  than  two  monUis,  during  which  the  ships  of  tlte  squadron 
were  as  well  retitted  as  circumstances  would  permit.  From  the  time  of 
his  having  quitted  port,  till  the  month  of  August  ensuing,  the  British 
squadrony  with  the  most  undaunted  perseverance,  Icept  the  sea*  The 
conduct,  however,  which  Hoid«r  was  compelled  to  observe  towards  tibe 
enemy,  began  to  have  a  visible  effect  on  his  mind  and  healf-i ;  he  was 
restrained,  by  his  orders,  from  acting  oft'ensively  towards  those  who 
daily  insulted  him  by  the  outrages  they  committed  against  his  country- 
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men,  and  his  pride  felt  iteelf  wounded  irrevocably  by  thatei^tned  apa^ 
thy  widi  whicHi  he  was  compelled  to  behold  the  Snsoknl  eondoot  <^  an 
arrogant  and  preaumi^  ^siedif.   He  died  at  seay  as  is  moit  confidently 

reported,  of  mere  chagrin,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1727.  He  was  a  fbw 
days  before  his  death  advanced  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  white  squa- 
dron, but  ho  died  ere  the  news  of  his  promotion  reaehed  the  West  In- 
dies. A  commission  was  also  sent  out,  empowering  the  governor  of 
Jamaica;  to  confer  on  hm  the  hoWMr  ef  l^ighthood ;  which,  if  ia  beliet<* 
ed»  be  reoeived. 

Cati  of  ^rfortt. 

aoBN  A,  9,  A.  n.  ITS?*.- 

This  celebrated  characfer.  betff  r  known,  however,  to  thf  world  Un- 
der the  name  of  Adniintl  Russel,  than  by  the  title  \s  iii -ti  he  nrquired  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  the  son  of  Edward  Kussci,  fourth  son  <^ 
IPitcadSf  eail  of  Bedford.  Hia  owtt  diepoaltioD,  and  the  wiehea  of  hit 
lather,  leading  him  to  make  6hc^  of  the  te«  as  a  prtifesMon,  he  Mtered 
into  the  DftTal  aenrice  as  a  volunteer  at  a  very  6arly  agCi  £tt  the  year 
1680  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  criptnin  in  the  navy,  and  appointed  to 
the  Newcastle  ;  but  there  is  a  complete  chasm  in  hiti  naval  lile  from  this 
time  till  after  the  Revolution  had  taken  place,  when  he  was,  in  reward 
for  political  slices,  appointed  by  King  Wtlllairi  adimral  of  <he  Mae 
squadron. 

In  the  year  1692,  fortune,  the  ill  stars  of  Lduis  XI V.,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary conduct  of  the  Count  de  Tourville,  threw  that  admiral  into 
nearly  the  same  sitaation  into  whicli  Lord  Torrington  had  been  preci- 
pitated immediately  previous  to  the  battle  otF  Beachy-head.  "  The 
force  of  the  enemy  has  been  variously  represented ;  some  Msertfaig  ^Ir 
nnmber  to  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  forty-four  sail  of  the  line, 
while  others,  in  their  cagemeps  to  diminish  the  disparity  of  stretiLitlj, 
have  augmented  them  to  sixty-three.  The  former,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  the  proper  statement.  The  division  from  Toulon,  which 
would  have  raiaed  the  fleet  np  to  the  higher  number,  certainly  had  sot 
joined.  The  combined  fleets  of  EtigUmd  and  the  8tatea  sent  fcHh  to 
oppdse  this  armanient^  amounted  to  no  less  than  ninety-nine  ships  of  the 
line.  Against  this  mighty  force  tlie  Count  Totir\'i!le  linvintz  been 
lianly  enough  to  make  bend,  however  rash  the  attempt  might  be,  cer- 
tainly displayed  every  noble  trait  of  character  that  could  adorn  a  great 
and  noble  oomdiander.  He  contended  the  whole  day,  and  kt  last  ntade 
good  his  retreat^  with  the  lose  of  not  more  thatt  one  sfai|i  kk  the  enedtHh 
fcr  itself,  which  Wew  up  by  accident." 

In  1()94,  Rn?':*^!  was  invested  with  the  station  of  first  commissioner 
fbr  exoonting-  the  oiiice  of  lord-hiph-admiral.  The  very  commencement 
of  naval  operations  proved  iuauspicious,  but  it  Were  uniair  to  attach  to 
Mr  Rttssel  the  bhmie,  natondiy  due  somewhere,  Iti  oonseqnenee  of  tile 
failure  of  tlie  attack  upon  Brest,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Irtinre  General 
Tahnash  with  the  troops  under  his  command.  In  his  verj*  ostensible 
situation  of  first  ronmnssioner  fbr  executing  the  office  of  lord-high-ad- 
miral, h«  was  accountable  only  tor  the  advice  he  gave  on  the  occasion) 
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the  execution  of  the  project  having  beeo'  eomirilttid  te  "Lard  Berkeley. 
The  hat  mtm^  m  whieh  Ruet  wav  Mnployed,  as  aiiav8looaiiiumder» 

vas  the  blodadhig  of  De  ToarviUe  in  Toulon.  In  1697,  Kiof  WUliam 
being  about  to  embark  for  Holland,  Russol  was  appointed  one  of  the 
lords-justices  for  conducting  the  affair's  of  government  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles  of 
Baron  Shingey,  Viscount  Barflcwnrr  wad  Bail  df  Offlbrd»  TbaaobWanl 
orateDtedMMlf  ItoiitlriB  tiaaa  vfli^actibg  in  aprivafee  afeatioa,  so  far 
as  was  eoMpMlible  with  hi«  faak,  inflaence,  and  fortune ;  that  is  to  saf, 
he  took  no  part  in  the  administrntion  of  public  affaint  till  tho  Rth  of  No- 
vember, 1709,  when  he  accepted  the  station  of  first  comnnssioner  for 
ezeciitiug  tiie  o4tice  ot  iord-high^admiral.  On  the  removal  of  the  eaii 
Godo^in  about  eknran  OMmtbs  aflenpsrds,  his  lordship  again  quitted 
tlw  sMrfiiyAlMMnii^  bat  oa  ttae  deeease  of  the  queen  he  became  one 
of  tiM  l<lrds-ju«tieaf  tar  managing  public  affairs,  till  the  arrival  of  Kin^ 
GeorL'«^  I.  The  new  "overeign  reoerTed  him  into  the  highest  fnvoiiT,  ap- ' 
pointeil  him  one  of  lii-^  privy-council.  ;ujd  in  a  shori.  tiinc  after  liisarriv- 
ai  reinstated  hna  in  hvi  foimer  iiououi.j.ble  po8t  at  tlie  admuuity- board. 
Oi»  tba  imik  of  ApriU  1717,  lie  ftnally  quitlad  tfaatfitoatKMi,  aad  alio  all 
further  ooocont  witik  pablie  aflun.  He  dkd  o»  the  96tk  oC  Nomber, 
I7S7. 


aoaa  a.9.  1661^i»tti>  a.».  1731. 

•  Dahibl  Foe,  or  De  Foe  as  he  chose  afterwards  to  call  himst  If,  \ra« 
boita  in  the  city  of  London  in  the  year  1601.  His  parents  were 
fcapaetablo  dtaseniafs,  and  placed  tfaeur  son  to  be  educated  at  tbe  di«> 
anrtiflg  aeadamy  of  tfce  Re^.  Cbarlei  Morton  at  Newington  iBreeo. 
The  totort  ia  these  seminaries  in  De  Foe'e  time  were  in  general  men 
of  learning  and  abilities,  yet  it  cannot  be  snpposfd  that  their  pnpi!*;  en- 
joyed advantages  at  all  equal  to  those  possessed  by  younsr  men  attend- 
ing tiie  universities.  De  Foe  himself  admits  this ;  but  claims  for  his 
master  tbe  praiae  of  potting  his  pupils  thfoagb  a  aMrt  tational  eooise  of 
itady  than  tbatlbnowed  in  most  contemporary  establisfameBts>  wliero— • 
to  use  his  own  words — the  masters  **  being  cambl  to  keep  the  knowledge 
of  the  tongues,  tie  >]o\vn  thrir  pupils  so  exactlj',  and  limit  them  so 
strictly,  to  perioim  vM-ry  cxercisp,  and  to  have  all  their  readinn's  in 
Latin  or  in  Greek,  that,  at  the  end  of  tiie  severest  term  of  study,  tiiey 
eome  out  unaeqnainted  with  English,  though  that  is  tbe  tongue  in 
wideh  all  their  gifts  are  to  shine."  Morton  acted  upon  another  princi- 
ple, and  made  it  a  prime  business  in  his  academy  to  instil  a  thorou^ 
acquaintance  with  their  own  tongue  into  the  pupils;  and  De  Foe  as- 
sures us  that  more  of  them  "  excelled  in  this  particular  than  of  any 
school  at  that  time.  There  were  produced,"  he  adds,  of  ministers,  Mr 
Timothy  Cmso,  Mr  Hannot  of  Yarmouth,  Mr  Natbaoiel  Taylor, 
Mr  Owen,  and  several  others ;  and  of  another  kind»  poets,  Samoel 
Wrs!f'3',  Daniel  De  Foe,  and  two  or  three  of  your  western  martyrs, 
that,  had  they  lived,  would  have  been  extraordinary  men  of  their  kiild» 
viz.  Kitt,  Battersby,  young  Jenkins,  Uewlmg,  and  many  more." 
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De  Foe,  tiioogh  he  got  a  good  ediu»tioii»  wu  bmgfat  up  to  tmde 
by  hU  parents ;  but  he  appeara  to  hare  been  fonder  of  wrmng  books 
Uian  selling  hosiery.    His  first  publicatioo  appeared  in  1683*    It  was- 

eutitled,  *  A  Treatise  again'^t  the  Turks,'  and  was  written  in  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  day,  which  was  in  favour  of  the  Ut- 
toraan  power  as  opposed  to  that  of  Austria,  in  1083  he  got  engaged 
in  the  dake  of  Monmouth's  imprudent  enterprise.  The  fate  of  tliat 
expedition  probably  damped  the  military  ardour  of  the  yoni^  aspirant 
after  fame,  but  it  formed  an  era  in  his  life  on  which  he  seems  to  have 
looked  l)ack  \v\ih  peculiar  satisfaction.  In  1687  he  published  a  tract, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  dissenters  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  insidious  toleration  with  which  James  II.  attempted  to  deceive 
tfaem»  and  to  mortify  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  religion.  Up  to  this 
period  occasional  conformity  had  been  practised  by  dissenters,  who  ac- 
cepted oflicial  eraploymonts  with  the  legal  qualifirations,  without  giving 
much  offence  to  either  party;  amongst  others,  tiir  Humphrey  Edwin, 
a  presbyterian,  who  had  been  elected  lord-mayor  in  September,  1697, 
was  in  the  pnustiee  of  attending  one  Bendoe  at  the  estd>liahed  churchy 
and  another  lervice  at  his  usual  place  of  worship  amongst  the  dissent- 
en>  every  Sunday.  This  arrangement  might  not  haye  attracted  any 
particular  notice  had  Sir  Humphrey  not,  upon  oneocca8ion»  carried  the 
regalia  of  his  office  with  him  to  Pinners'-hall  meetins^-house.  This  ira- 
prudentstep  roused  thejealousy  of  both  churchmen  and  dib:>enters,  though 
upon  different  and  opposite  principles ;  and  the  wits  of  the  day  reaped  a 
plentiful  harvest  from  the  general  excitement  of  the  puUie  mind  upon 
the  subject.  De  Foe  viewed  the  case  witli  a  more  serious  eye  than 
many  of  his  brethren  of  the  pen,  and  treated  it  with  his  accustomed 
gravity  in  a  tract  entitled,  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  Occasional  Con- 
formity of  Dissenters  m  cases  of  preferment.'  In  this  work,"  says  his 
latest  biographer,  Mr  Wilson»  the  author  appears  before  us  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  aente  casuist.  Assuming  as  a  principle  that  dissenters  in  his 
day  continued  to  separate  from  the  established  church  from  the  same 
motive  thnt  neiuated  the  early  puritans,  that  is,  to  attain  a  greater 
purity  of  worship,  he  argues  that  the  fast  and  loose  game  of  religion, 
which  was  then  played  by  too  many,  will  not  admit  of  any  satis&^ory^ 
excuse.'*  De  Foe  was  in  ihct  a  dissenter  of  the  staunchest  class,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the  trimnung  system  of 
occasional  conformity. 

We  have  hinted  at  De  Foe's  repugnance  to  fhn  a\ocations  and  toils 
of  the  counting- bouse.  As  might  have  i>een  expected,  his  pecuniary 
affiurs  soon  foil  into  embarrassment,  and  in  1692  one  of  his  creditors 
took  out  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  against  him,  but  the  writ  was 
instantly  superseded  on  the  petition  of  the  rest,  who  accepted  a  com- 
position on  his  own  single  bond,  which  he  punctually  paid  by  efforts  of 
unwearied  diligence.  It  is  ako  recorded  to  his  lasting  honour,  that 
some  of  bis  creditors,  who  had  accepted  of  his  composition,  tell  after* 
wards  into  distress  themselYes,  0e  Foe  finding  himself  able,  volun- 
tarily paid  his  whole  debts  to  them  in  foil.  Under  King  William, 
De  Foe  enjoyed  considerable  court  patronage,  but  he  never  allowed 
the  sunshine  of  royal  favour  tn  hlinrl  him  to  the  great  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  His  reuionstrance  against  the  imprisonment  of 
some  members  of  the  grand  jury  of  Kent,  who  had  presented  to  the 
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commons  a  petition  iti  which  they  prayed  honourable  members  to 
**  mind  the  public  business  more  and  their  private  heats  less,"  is  re* 
markiMile  for  its  bold  tratbs  and  uosbrinking  Freedom  of  expression. 
About  this  time  he  published  another  seasonable  tr&ct,  entitled,  *  The 
'  ordinal  power  of  the  collective  body  of  the  people  of  England  examined 
and  asserted.'  Of  this  treatise  Mr  Chalmers  dorlares  that  it  vio; 
with  Loclce's  famous  tract  in  powera  of  reasoning,  and  is  superior  to  it 
in  the  graces  of  style."  The  same  biographer  has  pronounced  his 
*  Reasons  against  a  war  idth  France^  to  be  one  of  the  finest  tracts  in 
the  English  language. 

The  death  of  King  William  and  accession  of  Queen  Anne  placed  De 
Foe,  and  the  dissenters  s^enerally,  in  perilous  circumstances.  Anne  in- 
herited the  hostility  of  the  Stuarts  to  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  non- 
coutbnnity  to  church  or  state ;  and  as  to  De  Foe  it  has  been  well-ob- 
served, that  for  the  previous  twenty  yean  of  his  life  he  bad  been  uncon- 
sciously charging  a  mine  wbieh  now  blew  himself  and  his  femily  into 
the  air.  He  had  fought  for  Monmouth  ;  he  had  opposed  King  James ; 
he  had  vindicated  the  Revolution  ;  he  had  panegyrized  King  William ; 
he  had  defended  the  rights  of  tiie  eoilective  body  of  the  people  ;  he  had 
displeased  Lord  Godoiphin  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  he  had 
bantered  Sir  Edward  Seymour  and  the  (ory  leaders  of  the  eommons ;  he 
had  ridiculed  all  the  '  high-flyers*  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  accumulated 
indignation  and  wrath  of  all  these  parties  and  persons  now  hung  like 
a  thunder-cloud  above  his  devoted  and  defencelnss  head.  At  last  the 
storm  burst  upon  him.  In  the  month  of  January  170^,  a  proclama- 
tion appeared,  otfermg  a  reward  of  £50  for  De  Foe's  appreiieusion,  as 
the  author  of  a  libel  entitled,  *  The  shortest  way  with  the  Dissenters*' 
In  the  Gazette,  De  Foe  is  described  as  **  a  middle-sized  spare  man, 
about  forty  years  old,  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  daxk  brown  hair, 
though  he  wears  a  wig,  liaving  a  hook-nose,  a  sharp  chin,  grey  eyes, 
and  a  large  mole  near  his  mouth."  The  brochure  just  iiu  ntioned  was 
a  playful  piece  of  irony,  in  which  the  author  gravely  proposed,  as  the 
easiest  and  speediest  way  of  riddhig  the  land  off  dissenters^  to  hang  their 
ministers  and  banish  the  people.  But  both  churchmen  and  dissenters 
viewed  the  whole  in  a  serious  light;  and  while  many  of  the  former  ap- 
plauded the  author  a-?  a  staunch  and  worthy  churchman,  as  many  of 
the  latter,  filled  with  apprehensions  dire,  began  to  prepare  for  Tyburn 
and  Smitlitield.  De  Foe  perceiving  matters  assume  so  serious  an  as- 
pect, gave  himself  up,  and  hastened  to  assure  all  parties  that  he  had 
written  but  in  jest.  In  the  issue,  however,  he  found  his  jest  a  very 
serious  affair.  He  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  sessions  in  the  month 
of  July,  1703,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  "200  marks,  to  stand  three 
times  in  the  pillory,  and  be  imprisoned  during  the  queen's  pleasure. 
The  sentence  reflected  more  dishonour  on  the  court  itself  than  its  pri- 
soner, and  what  was  meant  to  stamp  disgrace  upon  De  Foe,  eventual^ 
proved  a  source  of  triumph  and  satisfoction  to  him ;  for  he  was  aooom- 
})anied  to  the  pillory  by  the  populace,  who  expressed  their  sympathy 
ibr  him  aloud  ;  and  when  taken  down,  loud  bursts  of  applause  broke 
forth  from  the  surrounding  multitude, — a  circumstance  which  drew 
from  one  of  his  political  antagonists  this  couplet, 

The  shouting  crowds  their  advocate  proclaiin, 
And  Tsinhh  over  Infmy  with  Cum.** 
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De  Foe  himself  treated  the  wliole  affair  with  the  .oontenipt  it  d^erved, 
by  ptfblidiiiis  H  *  Hyoui  to  the  pilkny^'  ibtt  of  ftdnted  saliroagaiMtltw 
persecutors.  Whilst  in  .prboo,  liis  ever-aetm  niutf  projected  a  variety 
of  employment  for  the  flllttre,  in  all  which  the  great  objects  of  religious 
and  political  frordoru  were  kept  steadily  in  view.  In  August,  1704,  he 
was  released  from  prison  through  the  interference  of  Harley,  then  sec- 
retary of  state,  who  evinced  a  desire  to  protect  him  against  his  -oumer- 
loos  -enenuefly  and  •even  leeomiDended  him  to  the  queen  and  Lord  Go* 
doilphia  as  a  nuui  of  talents  and  uifcegrtty»  wboie  aervioes  miglit  be  of 
use  to  the  government.  Harley's  recommendation  led  to  his  employ- 
ment in  several  important  and  delicate  affairs  of  state.  In  1706  lie  un- 
dertook a  niis.sion  to  Scotland,  connected  with  the  then  projected  union 
cif  the  two  kiugdoms,  and  in  .this  service  he  proved  an  invaluable  ally 
ito  the 'ministry,  though  .hevsufiered  a  second  praseentfon  fiirJiis  political 
wiilmgs  before  the  deathsof  tii&qveen.  In  1709  he  pnbliflbedliis  *  'His* 
tory  of  the  Union.'  It  would  lead  usiinto  giaater  length  of  detail  than 
our  limits  afford  to  enumerate  all  the  successive  publications  of  tliis  in- 
defatigable author.  With  the  exception  of  Prytme  iuniself,  De  lot  was 
the  most  voluminous  writer  of  his  age.  His  biograplter,  Wibon,  iia.^ 
fiimished  a  list  of  two  hundred  and  ten  separate  pieces  from  his  pen^ 
.and  he  does  not  consider  the  list  complete.  His  *  History  .of  the 
•Union'  is  a  book  of  first-rate  authority  and  importance.  His  ^Reviewt' 
a  periodical  \yuvk  w  liirh  he  conducted  for  a  period  of  nine  years,  g^ave 
to  Steele  ami  Aiiiii-on  the  first  idea  of  their  celebrated  Guardians  and 
Spectators,  kiib  '  lour  through  England  and  Scotland'  is  onC'Oi  the 
best  as'W^  as 'earliest  of  a  fiimOy  which  has  since  become -so  nnmcrous 
in  the  annals  of  our  literature.  His  *  Family  Instmctor,*  published  in 
1715,  gave  Riohaidmn  the  first  idea  of  his  *  Pamela*'  *  Clarissa  iHar^ 
lowc,'  and  other  novels.  His  *  History  of  the  Plague'  is  a  piece  of 
unrivalled  descriptive  narrative,  and  was  mistaken  by  Mead  himself  for 
nil  authentic  record  of  facts.  But  the  work  which  must  ever  immortal- 
ize his  name,  is  his  *  Robincon  Gmsoe,'  which,  from  its  first  appearance 
up  to  the  present  hour,  has  been  the  ^most  popular 'work  of  fiction  in  the 
English  language.  'His  '  Memoin  of  a  Cavalier  during  the  civil  wan 
in  England'  is  another  romance  the  most  like  to  truth  that  ev»  waa 
written.  It  was  a  favourite  book  witli  tin  great  ear!  of  Chatham,  who, 
before  he  discovered  it  to  be  a  fiction,  ui>ed  to  speak  of  it  as  the  best 
.neeomit  of  thcrcivil  wan«itaDl.  Upon  a  ntvi&w  of  the  various  aad 
multiform  writings  of  this  extiaordiiuwy  man,  Mr  Wilson  draws  -tlie 
satb&ctory  conclusion,  that  **  leligiMi  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,~ 
that  be  renped  its  consolations,  and  lived  under  an  habitual  sensC'Cf  its 
practical  importance."    He  died  on  the  24th  of  April,  1731. 

.His  reflections  on  his  own  history  present  us  with  a  better,  and  we 
•doolit  not,  a  more  &ith&l  view  of  the  eotune  man,  than  any  .  thing  we 
.can  ofo'in  thehr  room,  and  we  shall,  therefbre,  insert  them  here  :—**•! 
•am  a^atOick,"  says  he,  "  in  wiiatever  may  be  the  event  of  things.  I'll 
do  and  say  what  I  think  i?!  a  debt  to  justice  and  truth,  without  the  least 
regard  to  clamour  and  reproach  ;  and  as  I  am  utterly  iineonceroed  at 
human  opinion,  the  people  that  throw  away  their  brealli  so  freely  i« 
censuring  me,  may  consider  of  some  better  improvement  to  make  of  , 
their  passions,  than  to  waste  them  on  a  man  that  is  both  above  and 
below  the  reach  of  them.    Iiknow:too  ;nuich  of  the  world  to  expect 
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good  in  it«  and  have  learnt  to  value  it  too  little  to  be  concerned  at  tlie 
evil.   I  have  gone  Cbrongh  a  life  of  wouden,  and  am  the  aiil^ect  of  a 

vast  variety  of  proTtdences :  I  have  been  fed  more  \fy  miracle  than 
Elijah,  wlien  the  ravens  were  his  purveyors.  I  have  aometioie  ago 
summed  up  the  scenes  of  my  life  in  distich 

No  man  has  tastod  differing  fortunes  more, 
And  thirteen  timet  I  have  been  rich  tad  poor. 

In  the  school  of  affliction  I  have  learnt  more  philosophy  than  at  thf 
academy,  and  more  divinity  than  from  the  pulpit:  in  prison  I  have 
learnt  to  know  that  liberty  docs  not  consist  in  open  doors,  and  the  free 
egress  and  regress  of  locomotion.  I  have  seen  the  rougli  hide  of  the 
world  as  well  as  the  smooth  ;  aud  have;  in  les^  than  half  a  year,  tasted 
the  difference  between  the  olowt  of  a  king  and  the  d«ngeon  of  New^ 
gate.  I  have  suffered  deeply  for  cleaving  to  priQCiplea>  of  which  in- 
tegrity I  have  lived  to  say,  none  but  tliose  I  suffered  for  ever  reproached 
me  with  it."  Such  was  the  man  who,  by  his  writings,  exercised  a 
greater  influence  over  the  public  mind  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  last  ccn*. 
tury  than  any  of  his  gifted  contemporaries.  He  was  i'rauied  for  thf 
period  in  whieh  his  was  oast.  The  times  were  troublous,  and  the 
politics  of  the  day  too  often  of  a  suspicious  and  shifting  esst;  bu(  He 
Foe's  principles  were  of  the  sternest  Icind,  and  his  own  character  was 
one  of  adamantine  firmnes«.  Unawed  by  threats, — undeterred  by  suf- 
fering,— uninfluenced  by  personal  interest, — he  held  on  the  upright 
tenor  of  his  way,  amidst  didiculties  which  would  have  crushed  a  lesf 
Intrepid  soul  than  hn;  and  it  is  for  a  grateful  posterity,  now  rejoicing  ij^ 
the  poaMsdon  of  these  civil  and  religious  liberties  to  a  fiiU  sense  of  the 
importance  of  which  De  Foe  first  awoke  his  countrymen,  to  award  him 
a  place  amonirst  the  purest,  moat  intrepid*  and»  OA  the  whoi^  most  sm^ 
cessful  of  England's  patriots. 

The  following  passages,  which  we  select  from  his  treatise,  entitled 
*  The  Origmal  Power  of  the  CoIlecliYe  body  of  the  People  of  Bngland 
examined  and  asserted,*  will  give  the  reader  a  pretty  dear  idea  of  De 
Fo(     political  sentiments  : — 

"1.  Salus  PopnN  Suprema  Lex:  all  government,  and  consequently 
our  whole  constitution,  was  originally  designed,  and  is  maintamed« 
the  support  of  the  people's  property,  who  are  the  governed. 

**  &  All  the  membef*  of  goveniDi«it»— whether  hittgi  lords,  or  eom* 
mens, — if  they  invert  the  great  end  of  their  institation*  the  public  goody 
cease  to  bei  in  the  same  puUie  eapaoi^,  tmd  power  r^inaU  to  its 
original. 

"  3.  No  collective  or  representative  body  of  men  whatsoever,  in  mat- 
ters    politics  any  more  than  religion,  are,  or  ever  have  been^  infallible. 

"  4.  Reason  is  the  teat  and  toiich<«tone  of  laws ;  and  all  law  or 
power  that  is  oontradiotoiy  to  reason  is^  ipto  facto,  void  in  itseU,  and 
ought  not  to  bo  obeyed. 

Some  other  maxims  less  general  are  the  consequence  of  these  ;  as, 

"  First,  That  such  laws  as  are  agreeable  to  reason  and  justice  being 
once  made,  are  binding  both  to  king,  lords,  and  commons,  either  separ* 
ately  or  eonjnnotlTely,  till  they  are  actually  repealed  m  due  fonp. 

"  Tiiat  if  either  of  the  three  powers  do  dispense  with,  suspendt  or 
otherwise  brealc,  any  of  the  known  laws  so  aadc^  ti^y  iiyur^  the  con* 

IV.  *  a 
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Btitutiou ;  and  the  power  so  acting  ought  to  be  rcstraineii  by  the  other 
powers  Dot  concurring,  accordiog  to  what  is  lately  aliowed,  that  every 
branch  of  power  is  designed  as  a  cheek  upon  each  other. 

"  But  if  all  the  three  powers  sbooid  join  in  such  an  irregular  actioflf 

the  constitution  sMtfVrs  a  convulsion,  dios,  and  is  dissolved  of  course. 

**  Nor  docs  it  sutijce  to  say,  that  king,  lords,  and  commons,  can  do 
no  wrong  ;  since  the  mutual  consent  of  parties,  on  which  that  ioolisli 
maxim  is  grounded*  does  not  extend  to  every  action  king,  lords,  and 
oommons,  are  capable  of  doing* 

"  There  are  laws  which  respect  the  common  rights  of  the  people,  as 
thpy  are  the  parties  to  bo  governed :  and  with  respect  to  these  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong,  but  all  is  laid  uj)0ii  Int.  luinisters,  who  are  accountable. 

**  And  there  are  laws  which  particularly  respect  the  constitution,  the 
king)  fords,  and  commons,  as  ttiey  are  the  parties  governing :  in  this 
regard,  ^cli  branch  may  wrong  and  oppress  the  otlie^,  or  altogether 
may  do  wrong  to  the  people  they  are  made  to  govern. 

"  The  kinij  may  invade  the  people's  properties  ;  and  if  the  lords  and 
commons  oiuit  to  defend  and  protect  them,  they  ail  do  wrong,  by  a 
tacit  approving  tho^e  abuses  they  ought  to  oppose. 

The  commons  may  extend  their  power  to  an  exorbitant  degree,  in 
imprisoning  the  subject, — dispensing  with  the  Mabtaa  Corpus  aet,^ 
giving  unlimited  power  to  their  serjeant  to  oppress  the  people  in  his 
custody, — withholding  writs  of  election  from  boroughs  and  towns,  and 
several  other  ways  ;  which,  if  they  are  not  checked,  either  by  the  king 
or  the  lords,  they  are  altogether  parties  to  the  wrong,  and  the  subject 
is  apparently  injured* 

"  The  lords  may  err  in  judicature,  and  deny  justice  to  the  commons, 
or  delay  it  upon  punctilios  and  studied  occasions ;  and  if  neither  the 
king  nor  the  commons  take  care  to  prevent  it,  delincjncnts  arc  exeissed, 
and  criminals  encouraged,  and  ail  are  guilty  of  the  breach  ot  common 
justice. 

*'  That,  to  prevent  this,  it  is  abeolatety  necessary,  that  in  matters  ol 

dispute  the  single  power  should  be  governed  by  the  joint,  and  that 
nothing  should  be  so  insisted  upon  as  to  break  the  correspondence. 

"  That  the  three  should  be  directed  by  the  law,  and  where  that  is 
silent,  by  reason. 

That  every  pereon  concerned  in  the  law  is  in  his  measure  a  judge  of 
the  reason,  and  therefore  in  bis  proper  place  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
give  his  reason,  in  case  of  dissent 

'*  That  every  single  power  has  an  absolute  negative  upon  the  acts  of 
the  other ;  and  if  the  people,  who  are  without  doors,  find  reason  to  ob- 
ject, they  may  do  it  by  petition. 

"  But  because,  under  pretence  of  petitioning,  seditious  and  turbulent 
people  may  foment  disturbances,  tamults,  and  disorders,  the  subject's 
fight  of  petitioning  being  yet  recognised  and  preserved,  the  chrcum^ 
stances  of  such  petitions  are  regulated  by  laws  as  to  the  numbers  and 
qualities  of  the  persons  petitioning. 

*•  But  the  laws  liave  no  where  prescribed  the  petitioners  to  any  form 
of  words ;  and  therefore  no  pretence  of  indecency  of  cxpressiou  can  be 
so  criminal  as  to  be  destructive  of  the  constitution,  because  though  it 
'may  deserve  the  resentment  of  the  petitioned,  yet  it  is  not  an  illegal 
act,  nor  a  breach  of  any  law. 
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And  yet  the  representative  body  of  the  people  ought  not  to  be 
bantered  or  affronted  ndtber,  at  the  wUl  and  plensure  of  any  private 
penon  without  doors,  who  finds  caase  to  petition  them. 

"  But  if  any  esptm^sm  be  ofi^ive  to  the  house,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  the  persons  who  are  concerned  therein  should  be  required  to  ex- 
plain themselves;  and  if  upon  such  explanation  the  house  tind  no  satis- 
faction as  to  the  parlicuiar  attrunt,  they  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  as  the 
law  directs*  but  no  otherwise. 

'*  And  to  me  the  silence  of  the  law  in  that  case  seems  to  implyi  that 
rejecting  the  petition  is  a  contempt  due  to  any  indecency  of  that  nature, 
and  as  much  resentment  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  requires ;  but,  as  to 
breaking  in  upon  personal  liberty,  which  is  a  thing  the  law  is  so  tender 
o^,  and  has  made  so  strong  a  fence  about,  I  dare  not  affirm  it  is  a  justi* 
fiable'  procedure ;  no,  not  in  the  house  of  commons.  It  is  alleged,  that 
it  has  been  practised  by  all  parliamente ;  which  is  to  me  for  from  an 
argument  to  prove  the  legality  of  it 

**  I  think  it  may  pass  for  a  maxim,  that  a  man  cannot  be  legally  pu- 
nished for  a  crime  which  thrre  is;  no  law  to  prosecute.  Now,  since 
there  is  no  law  to  prosecute  u  luau  iur  indecency  of  expression  in  a  pe- 
tition to  the  house  of  commons,  it  remains  a  doubt  with  me  how  they 
can  be  l^;aUy  punished. 

«  Precedents  are  of  use  to  the  houses  of  parliament,  where  the  laws 
are  silent  in  things  relatiiig  to  themselves,  and  are  doubtless  a  sufficient 
authority  to  act  from  ;  but  wliether  any  precedent,  usage,  or  custom,  of 
any  body  of  men  wJiatever,  can  make  a  thing  lawful,  wliich  the  law* 
have  expressly  forbid*  remains  a  doubt  with  me. 

"  It  were  to  be  wished  some  of  our  parliaments  would  think  fit,  at 
one  time  or  another,  to  dear  np  the  point  of  the  authority  of  the  house 
of  commons  in  case  of  imprisoning  such  as  arc  not  of  their  house,  tliat 
having  the  matter  stated  by  those  who  are  the  only  expositors  of  our 
laws,  we  might  be  troubled  with  no  more  '  legion  iibeH'  to  tell  them 
what  18,  or  is  not,  legal  in  their  proceedings. 

The  good  of  the  people  governed  is  &e  end  of  all  government^  and 
the  reason  and  original  of  governoi's ;  and  upon  this  foundation  it  is 
that  it  has  liren  the  practice  of  all  nations,  and  of  this  m  ]inrticular,  that 
if  the  mal-administration  of  governors  has  extended  to  tyranny  and  op- 
pression,— to  the  destruction  of  right  and  justice,  overthrowing  the  con- 
stitution, and  abusing  the  people, — the  people  have  thought  it  lawfol  to 
reassume  the  right  of  government  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  reduca 
their  govemors  to  reason*" 

BOEH  A.  n.  166& — DIBD  A.  D.  1782-3 

This  nobleman  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Byng,  Esq.  of  Wrorham 
in  the  county  of  Kent.  He  was  born  at  his  father's  ?eat  (ni  the 
27th  of  January,  1663.  Having  imbibed  a  very  early  attachment  to 
the  naval  service,  he  procured,  in  the  year  1678,  through  the  interest 
of  his  royal  highness,  James,  dnlce  of  York,  what  was  then  called  *  the 
king's  letter,'  a  necessary  species  of  warrant  or  permission  for  entering 
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the  service  in  the  rank  of  an  officer.  In  1681,  he  quitted  the  sea  ser* 
Tioe  tot  A  time,  and  entering  iofo  the  armjr*  through  the  pefMarimi  d 
Genetal  Kirk,  at  that  time  goveAior  df  Tangier,  beenme  a  cadet  But 

on  its  having  been  determined  by  the  English  government  to  evacuate 
Tangier,  Byng  was  advised  to  return  again  fo  his  original  line  Of  ief*-* 
vice,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  t)ie  Oxford. 

Although  he  held  no  higher  station  than  that  of  lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  yet,  having  retliined  4o  Eneland 
smne  months  belbre  that  event  took  place,  he  6wm  displayed  aU  the 
propensity  to  political  in^gue  which  renders  the  service  of  a  mmi  t6 
g\hed  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  hour  of  popular  fninult  and  commo- 
tion, Hiji  abilities  in  this  line  of  service  recommended  him  to  th6 
prince  of  Orange,  who  employed  him  as  a  confidential  person  to  sound 
tile  dispositions  of,  and  tamper  witii  such  officers  as  it  was  thought  codd 
lie  otefol,  and  ntMch  them  if  possible  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 
Byng being,  from  tiie  strong  bias  of  his  political  prejudices,  a  vehement 
enemy  to  the  government,  and  perhaps  to  the  person  of  King  James 
executed  his  function  with  crrrat  diligence  and  zeal. 

Immediately  after  the  accession  of  William  to  tiie  British  throne, 
Byng  was  appointed  to  the  Dover,  and  quickly  afterwards  advanced  to 
be  captain  of  a  third  rate,  the  Hope,  of  seventy  guns.  He  held  no 
nval  commisilon  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  till  after  the 
accession  of  queen  Anne ;  he  was  then  appointed  captain  of  the  Nassau, 
one  of  the  squadron  spnt  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  to 
Vigo,  in  the  month  of  October,  1702.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  red  squadron. 
Having  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Banelftgh,  c»f  eighty  guns,  he 
proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean  undeiT  the  Otders  of  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Algiers,  to 
renew  a  treaty  of  peace  which  then  subsisted  betwt^cn  Great  Britain 
and  that  regency,  lu  the  brilliaut  naval  operations  of  1704,  Admiral 
Byng  bore  a  pre-eminent  share.  The  attack  on  Gibraltar  was  solely 
confided  to  his  command  by  the  ndmlral-in-chief ;  and,  at  the  battle 
of  Malaga,  his  division  suffered  more  than  any  in  the  fleet,  that  of  Sir 
George  Rooke  only  excepted.  On  his  return  tO  England  he  was  re- 
ceived at  court  with  the  nin=;t  flattering  approbation  by  the  quceo,  who 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1707,  Sir  George  was  advanced  to  be  rear^ 
ndmirnl  of  the  blue,  mid  appointed  to  command  a  squadron  sent  into 
the  North  seas,  in  order  to  oppose  the  French  armament  commanded 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Forbin,  one  of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  French 
navy,  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  invasion  of  Scotland. 
The  activity  displayed  by  Sir  George,  and  the  .suipri>o  occasioned  by 
his  sudden  appearance  off  the  coast  of  Flanders,  paralyzed  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  enemy  's  plan ;  and  on  the  French  vessels  ultimate* 
ly  putting  to  sea.  Sir  George  compelled  them  almost  instantiy  to  re- 
turn to  port 

Some  political  disagreements  caused  him  to  resign  the  post  of  com» 
missioner  of  the  admiralty,  in  the  year  1713;  and,  during  the  very 
short  remainder  of  the  queen's  reign,  he  retired  into  private  life.  The 
accession  of  King  George  I.  remstated  him  in  bis  civil  appointment; 
and,  in  the  year  1715,  be  was  again  made  commander-in*chief  of  a  fleet 
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sent  into  the  North  sea  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  introduction 
of  any  supplies  from  France  into  Scotland  for  the  use  of  the  preten> 
datf  who  luul  arrived  there  in  perrau  a  short  time  before.  The  actirilj^ 
which  he  displayed  on  this  occasion,  and  the  political  address  with 

which  hr,  in  a  great  measure,  neutralized  the  support  of  France  so  far 
as  it  extended  to  tlin  crmsc  of  the  hoase  ot  iStuart,  were  so  extremely 
satisfactory  and  gratetul  to  the  king,  that  he  created  him  a  baronet,  and 
presented  him  with  a  very  valuable  diamond  ring  as  an  especial  mark 
of  his  own  personal  esteem  for  him.  In  1717,  a  repetition  of  a  similar 
attempt  being  threatened,  under  the  auspices  of  that  ever-restless 
prince,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  Sir  George  Byng  was  sent  into  the 
Baltic  with  a  strong  squadron,  and  his  appearance  there  put  an  end  to 
the  scheme*  for  it  prevented  the  Swedish  fleet  from  ever  getting  out 
to  sea. 

In  the  following  year,  Spain  having  manifested  the  strongest  inclina- 
tion to  distarb  the  public  quietude,  by  equipping  a  very  formidable 

fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  destined,  it  was  supposed,  for  an  attack  up- 
on Naples,  Sir  GoorgfR  Byng  was  sent  thither  with  an  armament,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  siiips  of  the  line  and  six  smaller  vessels.  The  British 
fleet  was,  on  its  arrival,  hailed  by  the  Neapolitans  with  a  joy  almost 
bordering  on  frenzy.  During  the  remainder  of  the  current  year,  and  the 
whole  of  the  ensuing,  the  admiral  continued  in  the  Mediterranean,  andy 
by  the  succour  and  assistance  of  difierent  kinds  which  he  unremitting* 
ly  afforded  to  the  imperiali-^t-^,  he  enabled  thcni  to  maintain  their 
ground  so  successfully  against  the  superior  army  of  Spain,  that  the 
court  of  Madrid  at  length  eondescendeci  to  accede  to  the  quadruple 
alliance  in  the  month  of  February,  1719-dO,  and  to  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  the  month  of  May  following. 

The  eminent  services  rendered  by  the  admiral  could  not  fail  of  plac« 
ing  him  cvtremely  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign,  Tho  honorary 
appointment  of  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain,  with  tin  niore  pecuniari- 
ly advantageous  one  of  treasurer  to  the  navy,  were  among  the  iirst 
marks  of  his  flovereign's  mnnific^ence ;  but  they  were  only  the  forerunners 
of  his  foture  honours*  In  the  month  of  January,  1 720-2 1,  he  was  sworn 
in  a  member  of  his  mi^esty^s  privy-council ;  and,  in  the  month  of  Sep« 
tember  following,  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  titles  of  Baron 
Southhill,  and  Viscount  Torrington.  In  the  year  1725,  on  the  revival 
of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  his  lordship  was  elected  and  installed  as  one 
of  the  knight-companions ;  during  the  whole  of  the  same  reign  he 
pomessed  not  merely  the  favour,  but  the  personal  friendship  of  his 
sovereign.  On  the  accession  of  George  II.  he  was  appointed  first- 
V)rd-coni!ni^<ioner  of  the  admiralty,  which  hii'h  office  he  continued 
to  hold  during  the  remamder  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  17th  of 
January,  1732->d,  being  then  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

BOaN  A.  D.  1675. — DIED  A.  D.  17d4. 

This  gentleman  was  bom  in  Northnmberiand  about  the  year  1675. 
For  the  first  thir^  years  of  his  life  he  was  scarcely  known  beyond  the 
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precincti  of  bis  paternal  domain.   At  length  be  began  to  take  a  share 

in  the  politics  of  the  day,  and»  in  ]  710»  was  chosen  one  of  the  repre^ 

sentativRs  in  parliament  of  his  native  county.  lie  was  a  zealous  pro- 
tcstant,  but  his  notions  as  to  the  succe^ision  to  the  British  crown  were 
of  such  a  kind  that  the  partizans  of  Jarueii  Stuart  easily  succeeded  in 
attaching  him  to  their  causci  and  his  house  soon  became  the  great 
rendezvous  for  all  the  papists  and  non-jurors  in  the  north  of  England. 

On  the  first  adoption  of  measures  for  ])reaerving  the  peace  of  the 
eountry  in  1715,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Forster, 
who  instantly  lied  in  di-^Lmise  to  the  house  of  one  Fciiwiclc,  nt  !\vwell. 
Soon  afterwards,  lie,  and  about  twenty  other  gentlemen,  took,  up  arms, 
and  declared  for  the  pretender.  They  were  joined  by  the  earl  of 
Derwentwater»  and  having  marched  upon  Warkworth,  Forster  at  that 
place  proclaimed  James  Edward  Stuart,  king  of  Britain,  the  title 
of  James  III.  This  took  ])laee  on  the  7th  of  October;  on  the  10th 
they  proceeded  to  Morpetl),  where  tiie  prince  was  again  proclaimed  b}' 
one  Buxton,  a  clergyman.  Trom  Morpeth,  Forster's  party  moved  to- 
wards Newcastle ;  but>  finding  the  gates  of  that  phice  closed  against 
them»  they  turned  towards  Hexham.  At  this  latter  place  they  were 
joined  by  several  of  the  Scottish  partisans  of  the  house  of  Stnart,  and 
Forster  received  a  commission  from  the  earl  of  Mar  to  act  as  general 
of  the  insurgents  in  the  meantime.  He  soon  evinced,  however,  that 
he  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  talents  requisite  for  guch  a  charge,  at 
such  a  crisis.  Having  marched  to  Kelso,  he  lingered  there  in  a  state 
of  utter  inactivity  for  seven  days  ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  royalbt 
general.  Carpenter,  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  betook  himself  to  a  series 
of  the  most  vacillating  and  unsoldicr-like  movements, — now  seeming  as 
if  he  would  fall  back  upon  the  west  of  Scotland,  now  threafenin?  Dum- 
fries, and  finally  marching:  upon  Kirby-Lonsdale  in  Westmoreland. 
Here  he  might  have  remained  with  considerable  saiety  for  a  time,  un- 
til reinforcements  bad  gathered  around  him ;  but  he  infotuatedly  pro- 
ceeded towards  Prestor),  where  lie  was  soon  hemmed  in  by  generals 
Carpenter  and  VVilb.  The  result  is  too  well  known  ;  the  Highland 
chiefs  would  have  attempted  to  cut  their  way  though  the  enemy's 
ranks,  sword  in  hand,  but  their  En^jlish  allies  refused  to  join  them,  and 
Forster,  in  particular,  urged  a  capitulation. 

The  house  of  commons  expelled  Forster  irom  his  seat  in  the  month 
of  January,*  1716.  It  had  been  arranged  that  he  should  be  tried 
for  high  treason  on  the  1 4th  of  April  following,  but  four  days  previous 
to  the  day  of  trial,  Forster  made  his  escape,  and  got  safely  to  France, 
ile  continued  in  exile  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  is  supposed  to 
iiave  died  at  Paiis  in  llH-k. 

BO&N  A.  D.  1070. — DIED  A.  D.  1734. 

James  Fitzjames,  duke  of  Berwick,  the  illegitimate  son  of  James, 

duke  of  York,  aAcrwards  James  II.,  by  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  to 
Marlborough,  was  born  on  the  2 1st  of  August,  1670,  and  educated 
with  his  brother,  subsequently  duke  of  Alb^arle,  at  TuUy,  the  col- 
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lege  of  Plessis,  and  Paris.  At  tlie  age  ot  tiHeen  he  entered  the  imperial 
army,  and  served  a  campaign  in  Hungary,  wiiere  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers.  On  his  retain  to  England,  although 
still  under  dghteen,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Portsmouth.  In  the 
next  summer  he  was  made  oolonel  of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and,  soon 
after,  of  Lord  Oxford's  horse-guards.  He  surrendered  Portsmouth  to 
the  prince  of  Orange  by  command  of  his  royal  father,  with  whom  he 
embarked  at  Rochester  tor  irauce. 

In  March,  1689»  he  landed  with  James  at  Einsale,  and  highly  dis- 
tingnished  himself  against  the  troops  of  William  at  Donegal,  EnniskiU- 
in,  and  other  parts  of  Ireland ;  he  afterwards  acoompanied  Louis  XIV. 
as  a  volunteer,  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Flanders.  During  the  campaign 
of  1693,  he  was  made  pri;«oner  by  his  uncle,  Brigadier-iieneral  Church- 
ill, brother  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  lu  1695  he  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Clanricard ;  but,  having  become  a  widower  in  1698, 
on  his  return  from  a  tour  in  Italy,  about  two  years  after,  be  formed  a 
linicm  with  a  niece  of  Lord  Bulkeley.  In  1702  he  appears  to  have 
commfindod  part  of  the  French  forces  in  Flanders  under  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  and  Marshal  Bouttlcrs  ;  and,  in  1704,  he  served  a  campaign 
in  Spaui  as  captain-general  of  the  forces  of  Philip  V.,  who  invested 
him,  for  his  services,  with  the  order  of  the  Golden  fleece.  During  the 
nest  year,  being  recalled  by  tiie  king  of  France,  he  held  the  supreme 
command  in  Languedoc;  and,  having  laid  siege  to  Nice,  then  r  nsld- 
ered  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe,  compelled  it  to  capitulate. 
In  February,  1706,  he  wa.s  created  marshal  of  France,  and,  shortly 
after,  resumed  the  command  of  the  army  in  Spain,  the  previous  disas- 
ters of  which  he  had  tiie  honour,  in  some  measure,  of  retrieving.  He 
obtained,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  from  the  Spanish  king,  the  title  of 
dnlce  of  Benrieic,  with  &6  towns  of  Line,  Xerica,  and  their  depend- 
encies. 

In  1708  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  French  forces  in  Dau- 
phiny,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  tlie  army  under  the  elec- 
tor m  Bavaria,  of  which,  although  second  Jn  command,  he  is  said  to 
have  solely  directed  the  operations.  In  1709  he  obtained  from  Louis 
the  dukedom  of  Warty;  and  after  having,  in  the  interim,  added  mate- 
rially to  his  reputation  as  a  commander,  he  reduced,  in  1714,  the  gar- 
rison and  citj'  of  Barcelona.  ^ 

About  this  time  he  appears  to  have  devoted  much  of  his  attention  tO 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  By  means  of  Lady  Masham,  he  and 
his  party  succeeded,  as  he  states,  hi  procuring  the  dismissal  of  the  lord- 
treasurer,  Harley ;  **  but,  nnfortnoately,"  he  adds,  "  before  the  new 
ministry  could  have  time  to  concert  their  measures  together,  every  hope 
of  success  was  precluded  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  which  happened 
on  the  12th  of  August,  1714,  four  days  after  the  earl  of  Oxford's  dis- 
mission. The  elector  of  Hanover  was  instantly  proclaimed  king,  and, 
hy  his  orders,  every  thing  was  changed.  I  was  then  in  Catalonia,  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  act,  or  even  to  give  advioe ;  and  had  I  been  at 
Paris,  I  should  have  been  much  embarrassed,  considering  the  position 
of  affairs.  It  was  not  our  fault  that  we  hj^d  jiot  concerted  any  arrange- 
ments in  case  of  the  event  which  had  ju$t  iiappened ;  and  France,  how* 
ever  ipdi-indined  she  might  lie^  was  not  in  a  condition  to  risk  a  new 
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war  to  support  the  interests  of  the  young  pretender."  The  Frencli 
monarch  being  either  unirillitig  or  uniiible  to  alford  the  JaoQbitef  any 
aasiituice,  Bewick  applied  fiir  help  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  who,  ay 

be  states,  had  eight  thousand  men  encamped  %t  Gottenburg,  and  aev- 
eral  transports  in  the  harbour,  v  Inch  might  have  conveyed  the  troopt 
to  Scotland  in  eiuht-and-forty  houre.  The  pretender  agreed  to  pay 
down  50,000  crowns  for  the  costs  of  euiharkation.  The  court  of  France 
encouraged  the  enterprize.  But  the  Swedish  king,  fteoording  to  Ber- 
wick, misaed  a  gbrioud  oj^rtanity  of  advanoiog  his  aflbite,  or  rather 
of  relieving  himfelf  from  oppression,  by  declining  to  afford  the  ex- 
pected aid,  alleging  that  he  wanted  the  whole  of  his  troops  for  the  de» 
tence  of  ids  own  dominions. 

In  1716  the  dui^e  of  Berwick  was  appointed  to  a  miiitary  command 
in  Gmenne*  and  subsequently  distinguished  himself,  on  various  ocoa* 
aiona»  as  a  general  of  oonsuHunate  skill  and  extraordinary  courage,  until 
1784,  when  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg. 
He  is  described  as  havin*^  been  fond  of  glory ;  but  to  have  sought  it, 
chiefly  in  the  line  of  his  duly,  which  no  one  knew  or  performed  better 
than  himself.  In  the  hurry  of  the  most  difficult  operations,  and  the 
heat  of  the  warmest  actions,  he  is  said  to  have  preserved  "  that  tran- 
qnillity  and  eodness  which  is  the  eflfeot  of  oaitoral  intrepidity,  and  a 
periect  knowledge  of  that  art,  w  !ueh,  in  showing  us  all  we  have  to  iear 
from  an  encmyt  points  out,  at  the  same  time^  what  we  have  to  oppose 
to  him." 

muuK  s.  n.  i680^--<i»BD  a.  n.  1796. 

The  family  of  this  nobleman  has  produced  many  distinguished  uavai 
diaracteri*  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Charles  Jjovd  Berkeley,  and  Jokn 
Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  were  all  distinguished  names  in  the  naval 
history  of  their  country.  The  subject  of  our  present  notice  was  the 
grandson  of  George,  created  first  oml  of  Berkeley  by  Charles  II.,  in 
1679.  He  early  ni amii  stcd  a  dcci*l*  d  predilection  for  maritime  life  and 
adventure ;  and  iiaving  entered  the  navy,  and  passed  with  much  credit 
through  all  the  subofdinate  nnks»  he  was  on  the  3d  of  April,  1702, 
promoted  to  the  Sorlings  frigate« 

Almost  immediately  afler  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  ap* 
pointed  to  tlie  Litchfield,  a  fourth-rate  of  fifty  guns,  with  which  he 
made  some  good  captures.  In  the  hpginning  of  the  year  1704,  he  was 
appointed  to  tiie  Boyne,  of  eighty  guns,  and  wa&  soon  after  scut  out 
under  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  to  reinforce  Sir  Greprge  Rool^e^s  fleet  m 
Ihe  Straits.  He  had  been  previously  called  up  to  the  house  of  )or4s  by 
writ  under  his  honorary  title  of  Lord  Dursley.  In  the  engagement  off 
Malaga,  the  Boync  was  fonpfit  with  great  judgment  and  gallantry.^  In 
1706  Lord  Dursley  coiniiiundt  1  tlie  St  George  under  Sir  Cloudesley 
iSiiovei,  III  the  Mediterranean ;  uud  the  next  year  iie  displayed  great 
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gallantry  at  the  siege  of  TouicNi.  On  his  passage  homewards  the  St 
George  narrowly  escafied  tfaAnng  ftte  of  Sir  dondedey's  yend,  the 
AsaoeiatioQ. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1707,  this  very  young  officer  was  made 
vice-admiral  of  the.  blue.  This  appointment  v>'^9.  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice at  least  of  the  service:  it  was  his  first  appoiiitmcnt  as  a  flag-otiicer, 
so  that  his  lordship  was  advanced  over  the  heads  of  every  rear-admirai 
in  the  service,  as  well  as  of  his  aenior  captains.  Political  inftaeiioe  was 
no  doubt  the  secret  of  his  lordafaip'a  onezampled  anooew;  yet  his  merita 
as  a  seaman  were  so  generaUy  adcnowledged,  that  the  appointment  was 
submitted  to  bv  fiis  brother-officers  without  much  complaint.  He 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Berwick,  and  joined  Sir  George  Byncj's 
fleet,  immediately  after  this  last  appoiutnieut.  In  1706  he  was  maae 
▼ice-admiral  of  the  white.  In  these  socoessitre  appoiirtiiienis  Lord 
Darsley  appears  to  have  conducted  bimtelf  with  great  energy  and  judg« 
ment,  especially  in  the  protection  of  his  country^s  comme  rc  e,  and 
clearing  the  narrow  seas  of  tlic  swarms  of  privateers  that  then  infested 
thera ;  but  no  opportunity  offered  of  coming  to  any  decisive  action  with 
the  hostile  fleets. 

By  the  death  of  his  father,  in  September,  1710,  he  became  earl  of 
Berkeley,  and  was  immediately  constituted  lord-lieutenant  of  Glouces- 
tershire.  In  April,  1717,  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy-conncil, 

and  on  the  same  day  appointed  first  lorfl-nfmim's-sioner  of  the  admiralty, 
which  high  ^tntion  be  continued  to  till  durujg  tiie  remainder  of  the  ijjii 
of  King  George  1.  On  tlie  13th  of  March,  1718-19,  in  anticipation 
of  the  rupture  with  Spain,  he  was  appointed  admhrai  and  oommander- 
in-chief  of  the  fleet.  The  author  of  Sir  J.  Leake's  life  has  the  fbttovw 
ing  oWrvations  on  his  lorddiip's  conduct : — The  eail  of  Berkeley 
being  then  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain — to  which  lionorary  station 
he  was  appointed  on  tfie  2 1st  of  March,  1718-19,  at  a  time  when  Sir 
John  Norris  was  rear-admiral  only — and  first  lord-commissioner  of  the 
admuradty,  endeavoored  to  come  as  near  the  lord-bigh-admhml  aa  poa* 
fliUe»  bcih  in  power  and  alate ;  by  a  parttcaiar  warrant  lirom  the  crowtt 
he  hoisted  the  lovd^h*admiral'a  flag,  as  it  is  called-^the  first  time,  I 
believe,  it  was  ever  worn  in  cornmnnd  at  sea — and  had  three  captains 
appointed  under  him,  as  a  lord- Ijigh -admiral,— Littleton,  then  vice-ad- 
miral of  the  white,  Uiiug  his  first  captain.  This  appointment  was  ren- 
dered the  more  extraordinary  from  the  drcnmstance  of  Sir  John  Nor- 
ris, who  was  a  aenior  flag-cileer,  being  at  that  tame  employed  in  the 
channel,  and  honoured  with  no  audi  diltinetion."  The  earl  having 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Dorsetshire  at  Spithead,  sailp<l  from  St 
Helens  on  the  29th  of  March,  with  a  squadron  of  seven  ships  of  the 
line,  to  join  one  of  the  same  force  under  Sir  John  Norris,  which  was 
cruizing  between  Scilly  and  the  Lizard.  Having  stretched  as  fiw  as 
Cape  Clear,  he  returned  back  into  the  British  ofaaanel  on  the  4ith  of 
April ;  when  coming  into  Spithead  he  struck  faia  flag  on  the  15th,  and 
rf  paired  to  London.  After  this  time  he  appears  to  have  retired  totally 
trora  the  line  of  active  service,  at  least  as  a  naval  commander,  thereby 
giving  occasion  to  Swift  to  affirm  of  him  that  he  was  "  intolerably  lazy." 
CoUins,  briefly  recapitulating  the  great  variety  of  civil  offices  held  by 
tbis-noble  lord»  gives  us  the  following  short  aoeouot  of  him»  and  adds 
tome  other  heraldic  particulars  relative  to  his  family : — "  He  waa*"  aagra  . 
IV.  a 
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he,  "  five  tiinea  one  of  Uie  lords-justices  of  Great  liiitaiu,  wLilst  liis  * 
mi^esty  went  to  HanoTa^;  and  beiug  elected  a  knight  of  the  meet  no* 
ble  order  of  the  Garter  on  March  31st,  1718,  he  was  Installed  on  April 
doth  following,  and  placed  in  the  fourteenth  stall  at  Windsor.  On 
September  15tli,  1727,  he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Lincoln- 
shire by  his  late  majesty  ;  and  on  November  10th,  in  that  year,  was 
constituted  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  cities  and 
ooanties  of  Gloucester  and  Bristolf  as  also  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  and 
likewise  Cnstos-rotulorum  of  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Surrey  ] 
moreover,  on^he  17th  of  the  same  month,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of 
the  forest  of  Dean  and  constable  of  St  Briavel's  castle,  also  vice-admi- 
ral of  Great  Britain,  and  lieutenant  of  the  admiralties  tliereof,  and  lieu- 
tenant ot  Liic  navies  and  seas  of  this  kingdom,  lie  departed  this  life 
at  tke  castle  of  Aubigny,  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  near  Roeh* 
elle  in  France,  being  there  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  on  the  17th 
of  August,  1786^  and  was  buried  at  Berkeley.*' 

Boaif  A.B.  1656.^ — niBD  a*d.  1735. 

Charles  Mordaunt,  son  of  John,  Lord  Mordaunt  of  Reigate  in 
Surrey,  hy  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Tiiomas  Carey,  second  son  ot 
Robert,  Lari  oi  Muumuutb,  was  born  in  1658.  When  a  mere  boy  he 
served  on  bc«rd  the  Mediterranean  fleet  under  Admiral  Tomngton 
Id  1680  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Tangier,  but  had  previous  to 
this  date  exchanged  the  naval  for  the  military  service.  He  si.  ceeded 
to  the  titles  and  estate  of  his  faTnily  in  1675,  and  appears  i'>  liavc 
embraced  the  politics  of  the  opposiuoa  ]jarty  from  his  earliest  entiance 
on  political  life.  Walpole  states  that  he  was  implicated  in  Lord  Rus- 
fldlls  aflUr,  and  that  he  boldly  accomiMinied  Sydney  to  the  scaffold : 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  he  actively  opposed  the  ill-advised  pro- 
ceeding of  James  II.,  and  eventually  quitted  England  in  disgust  with 
the  measures  of  the  court.  He  retired  to  Holland.  "  The  Lord  Mor- 
daunt," says  Burnet,  "  was  tlie  Jirst  ol  all  the  English  nobility  that  came 
over  openly  to  see  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  asked  the  king's  leave  to 
do  it.  He  was  a  man  of  much  heat»  many  notions,  and  full  of  discourse. 
He  was  brave  and  generous,  but  had  not  true  judgment. ,  His  thoughts 
were  crude  and  undigested,  and  his  secrets  were  soon  known.  He  was 
with  the  prince  in  1686  ;  and  then  he  pressed  him  to  undertake  the 
business  of  England,  and  he  represented  the  matter  as  so  easy,  that 
this  appeared  too  romantical  to  the  prince  to  build  upon  it."  Yet,  adds 
Burnet  soon  after,  he  was  "one  whom  his  higlmeaB  diiefly. trusted,  and 
by  whose  advice  he  governed  his  motions." 

When  William  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  Mordaunt  was  crea- 
ted earl  of  Monmouth  ;  on  the  9th  of  April,  1689,  he  was  al«o  nomina- 
ted first-commissioner  of  the  treasury.  But  we  find  him  suddenly 
dismissed  from  the  king's  counsels  in  tlie  month  of  November  1690. 
The  oecaaioii  of  this  rupture  is  not  exactly  known ;  he  retained  his 
military  appmntiiMnts,  however,  and  accompanied  the  horse-guards  to 
the  continent  in  1692. 
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In  1696,  Monmouth  was  suddenly  thrown  into  the  Tos\  •  r.  Mr  Gleig 
has  thus  compressed  the  substance  of  the  information  tuinished  by 
Tindal  and  Burnet  on  this  transaction ;  We  need  scarcely  remind 
our  readers,  that  in  1696  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  King  Wil- 
liam was  detected ;  and  that  Sir  John  Fenwick,  a  violent  Jacobite, 
was,  along  with  other  prr<on«.  arrested  as  one  of  the  conspirators. 
Through  the  management  oi  Ins  wife,  a  near  relative  of  the  earl  of 
Carlisle,  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  against  the  prisoner  was  induced 
to  fly  the  country  ;  so  that,  wben  tbe  day  of  trial  came»  it  was  fi>nnd 
necessary  to  suspend  the  proceedings,  the  testimony  of  one  being  in* 
•uifident  to  convict  of  high  treason.  A  bill  of  attainder  was  in  oonse* 
qaence  introduced  into  parliament ;  during  the  preparation  and  progress 
of  which,  considerable  delays  occurred  ;  and  other  and  more  powerful 
parties  were,  by  means  highly  disgraceful  to  all  concerned,  dragged  as 
it  were  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  A  pamphlet  appeared,  having 
the  name  of  Smith  upon  the  title-page,  which  charged  Lord  Shrews- 
bury with  being  accessory  to  the  plot ;  while  Fenwick  himself  threw 
out  more  than  one  hint  that  the  accusation  was  not  absolutely  ground- 
less. As  the  proceedings  went  on,  however,  Fenwick  refused  to  re- 
peat his  insinuations,  or  to  fasten  a  positive  charge  on  Lord  Slirewsbury ; 
whfle  Peterborough,  who  at  first  appeared  reluctant  to  sancHtm  tiie  bill 
of  attainder, '  spoke  vehemratly  in  fevour  of  its  passing.  Strange  oc- 
currences followed  upon  this.  The  dutchess  of  Norfollc  openly  declared, 
that  the  whole  device  of  Lord  Shrewsbury's  accusation  originated  with 
Lord  Monmouth.  She  asserted  that  he,  assisted  by  Dr  Davenant,  drew 
up  the  pamphlet  of  which  Smith  stood  forth  as  the  ostensible  author; 
and  that  Lady  Fenwick  had  repeatedly  been  worked  upon,  the  dutcbesa 
herself  being  the  instrument,  to  encourage  her  husband  in  his  designs 
against  Shrewsbury.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  decide  whether  this 
story,  given  in  part  by  Tindal,  in  part  by  Bishop  Burnet,  be  or  be  not 
correct :  all  that  we  know  on  the  subject  is,  that  an  inquiry  took  place 
before  both  houses  of  parliament ;  that  Smith's  book  was  pronounced 
by  the  commons  to  be  libdlous  and  &Ise  $  that  both  F^rwick  and  his 
lady  confirmed  before  the  lords  the  statements  of  the  dutchess  of  Nor- 
folk ;  and  that  Peterborough  sulfered  immediately  afterwards,  the  dis- 
grace of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Yet,  though  the  talc  unde- 
niably received  credence  at  the  time  (and  Marlborough  among  others 
believed  it),  the  king  would  not  push  matters  to  an  extremity.  Mon- 
mouth was  liberated,  after  a  short  confinement ;  and  the  loss  (of  places) 
says  Burnet, '  was  secretly  made  up  to  him ;  for  the  court  was  resolved 
not  to  lose  him  quite.' "  ^ 

On  the  death  of  ITcnry,  second  earl  of  Peterborough,  in  June  1697, 
Monmouth,  his  nephew  and  heir-at-law,  succeeded  to  the  title.  After 
this  period,  he  does  not  appear  for  some  year^  to  have  held  any  public 
ofiice.  In  1704,  however,  we  find  him  appointed  to  command  the  land- 
forces  sent  into  Spain  with  the  view  of  ezcithig  a  movement  on  behalf 
of  the  Austrian  party.  His  instructions  on  this  occasion  were  con- 
ceived in  very  general  terms,  and  amounted  to  little  more  than  an  in- 
definite commission  to  make  "a  vigorm^  push  in  Spain,"  and  thus 
dbtract  the  attention  of  the  enemy.    He  sailed  in  May,  1705,  with  aii 

*  Lift  of  Pelsilwrough  in  *  CaUiMt  C>clopiMiis.* 
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firm;iment  consisting  of  somethiug  less  than  ^,000  men,  of  whom  one- 
third  were  Dutch,  the  rest  English.  On  the  20th  of  June»  he  arrived 
in  Lisbon^  where  he  was  joined  by  the  prince  of  Heme  and  the  arch- 
dake  Charles*  preTioiM  to  tailmg  for  the  Tagus.   This  nnion  waa  so  &r 

unfortunate,  that  it  proved  the  cause  of  Peterborough  abandoning  a  very 
brilliant  and  well-conceived  plan  for  making  a  dash  upon  Madrid  ;  but 
he  was  compensated  in  a  considerable  degree  for  this  disappointment 
by  the  reduction  of  Barcelona, — a  task  whieh,  but  for  the  inventive 
genius  and  extraordiiuury  resources  of  the  English  comnuinder»  would 
have  been  utteriy  impraeticaUe  to  an  assailing  foree  of  sis  ttmea  tha 
number.  Almost  equally  brilliant  in  ooneeptioo  and  exeoutioo  was 
the  scheme  by  which  he  contriv(>il  to  relieve  San  Mateo,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  forces  under  Las  Torres.  "  Among  the  various  quali- 
ties required  in  forming  the  character  of  au  active  military  comman- 
der," says  Mr  Gleig»  "  not  the  least  important,  perhaps,  is  the  posies- 
aion  ot  a  hardy  and  robust  constitotion :  with  thi%  nature  had,  in  a 
striking  degree,  gifted  Peterborough ;  foTf  though  slight  of  form>  and 
delicately  fair  in  his  complexion,  there  was  no  extent  of  fatigue  or  pri- 
vation which  he  seemed  unable  to  endnre.  Night  and  day  he  was  in 
the  saddle ;  scarce  a  patrol,  however  weak,  miilied  forth  from  head- 
quartersy  which  he  did  not  accompany  either  in  part  or  throughout ; 
ttid  henoe  there  was  not  a  serrioe  performed,  of  the  slightest  importance, 
which  he  was  not  personally  present  to  control.  IVlth  such  a  leader 
at  their  head,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  learn  that  every  private  trooper 
beeamc  a  liero.  Tliere  was  not  a  man  in  his  little  corps,  indeed,  who 
did  not  teel  that  upon  himself,  in  a  great  degree,  depended  the  success 
m  fiulure  of  the  enterprise  ;  and  hence  there  was  not  a  man  whose 
energies,  both  of  mind  and  body,  were  not,  from  first  to  last,  eaerted 
to  their  utmost  stretch.  It  is  not  surprising  that  men  so  acted  upon 
by  what  may  be  termed  the  best  spirit  of  chivalry,  should  have  performed 
prodigies  both  of  valour  and  discrption." 

There  is  little  donbt,  had  Peterijoruugh's  suggestion  been  tollowed 
throughout,  that  the  fate  of  the  campaign  in  Spain  against  tiie  duke  of 
Berwiek  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  was.  But  Charles 
knew  not  the  value  of  his  man ;  and  when  Peterborough,  in  a  moment 
of  disgust  and  disappointment,  intimated  his  intentions  of  directing  his 
future  operations  to  tlie  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  no  wish  was 
expressed  agamst  the  suggestion.  His  reeeption  at  the  court  of  Turin, 
however,  was  disappointing,  and  for  .some  tune  Peterborough  appears 
to  have  led  a  restless  and  inglorious  life,  quarrelling  successively  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Austrian  party,  and  even  with  his  patron  Marlborough, 

In  November,  1709,  he  pres^tad  hknself  in  London,  but  kept  aloof 
from  court.  Ho  did  not  take  any  very  prominent  part  in  polities,  but 
attached  himselt  decidedly  to  Harley  and  the  tories.  "  Tune  pcussed,** 
bays  Mr  Gleig,  "  and  the  increasing  influence  of  the  tories  opened  out  to 
Peterborough  prospects  of  honours  more  and  more  brilliant.  The  wrongs 
under  which  he  believed  tiiat  he  had  so  long  laboured,  were  gradually 
admitted  as  such  in  the  highest  quarter;  and  the  session  of  1710-11 
brought  with  it  a  more  than  adequate  compensation  for  all  his  suffer- 
ings. The  same  parliament  whirh  refused  its  thanks  to  Marlborough, 
instituted  an  elaborate  inquiry  mto  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain ; 
which  it  summed  up  by  pronouncing,  through  its  officii  organ,  the 
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Ibrd-kceper,  an  extitmigaiit  ealoginm  on  the  galtaatrf  md  good  con- 
duct of  the  earL  Far  be  it  from  wt  to  insiottate  that  the  jwigmeiit  at 
which  parliament  arrived  vas  not  a  correct  one.  Froni  the  tone  of 
this  memoir  it  will  have  been  already  discovered,  that  we  regard  Peter- 
borough as  by  far  the  ablest  officer  employed  in  rlif  Spanish  war;  yet 
ive  muat  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  commendatiun  truui  a  body  which 
could  even  indirectly  eentore  the  militafy  conduct  of  Marlborough, 
need  not  be  rated  at  an  extravagant  valoct  The  earl  was,  however, 
gratified  by  the  oompliment ;  and  became,  in  conaequence,  more  and 
more  tho  supporter  of  the  oourt  party,  and  the  enemy  of  Godolphin 
and  his  iVicud^i. 

One  effect  of  the  changes  which  occurred  about  this  time  in  the 
constitntion  of  the  qoeen'a  cabinet,  was  to  bring  Peterborough  again 
prominently  forward  into  public  life.    We  find  him,  for  eiample,  in 

171 1>  in  the  capacity  of  ambaaiador  at  Turin,  and  other  courtaof  Italy, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  with  the  view  of  softening  down  certain 
differences  wiitch  bad  arisen  between  the  duke  of  Savoy  an(i  the  em- 
peror. He  was  eminently  successful  here;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
not  even  the  death  of  Joseph,  and  the  nncerttfnty  as  to  n  aneeeMor 
which  entned,  operated  to  bold  back  Victor  Amadeua  from  taking  the 
field  in  force.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  services  on  thia  ocoaaion  by 
being  appointed  colonel  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horse-guards, — a  dig- 
nity which  was  speedily  followed  by  olhci'S  neither  less  gratifying  nor 
less  coveted.  During  the  year  17  i^^,  he  was  succesMvely  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  general  of  marines,  and  lonMieotenant  of  the  county  of 
Northampton.  Thia  was  followed  by  hia  nomination  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Minorca,  a  post  of  profit  but  not  of  labour,  while,  on  the  4th 
of  August,  1713,  the  order  of  the  Garter  was  bestowed  upon  him." 

After  the  death  of  Queen  Anuc,  Peterborough  retained  his  general- 
ship of  mariues,  but  was  in  no  wise  taken  notice  of  by  the  ministry. 
He  endeavoured  to  banish  ennui  by  the  ctHnpaoy  and  correspondence 
of  the  leading  wits  of  the  day ;  among  whom  he  contrived  to  make  a 
tolerably  respectable  figure,  notwithstanding  the  deficieacies  of  his  early 
education  ;  he  also  became  a  frequenter  of  green-rooms,  and  a  dangler 
att(  1  the  actresses  and  sinL'ors  of  the  day.  At  last,  worn  out  in  body, 
and  the  victim  of  chagrin  and  intemperance  unued,  he  bet  out  to  seek 
the  restoration  of  his  health  in  a  milder  climate,  but  died,  in  his  voyage 
to  Lisbon,  on  the  85th  of  October,  17d5. 

SOBN  A.n.  1674. — DIED  A.  D.  1788. 

This  eminent  man,  the  eldest  son  of  Horatio,  first  Viscount  Towns- 
hend,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  March,  1674«,  He  took  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  peers  on  attaining  his  majority,  and  hfcame  successively  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  ol'  Norfolk, — a  commissioner  for  treating  ot  an 
union  with  Scotland, — captain-yeoman  of  Queen  Anne's  guard, — aprivy- 
oouttsellor,^and  one  of  the  plenipotentiarica  for  negotiating  a  peace  with 
France  in  1709.  His  colleague,  on  thia  occasion,  was  the  duke  of 
Marlborough*  In  the  following  year  Towoshend*  who  had  remained 
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at  the  Hague,  again  entered  into  a  negotiatioii  ibr  peace  with  the  French 
government ;  lrat»  as  on  the  previous  occamon,  his  laboors  proved  abor- 
tive. Queen  Anne  having  dismissed  her  whig  ministers,  Townsheod 
resigned  his  embassy,  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  was  deprived  of 
his  post  as  captain-yeoman  ot  the  guard,  and  censured  by  the  house  of 
commons,  in  which  tory  influence  at  that  time  predominated,  for  hav- 
ing signed  the  preliminaries  of  the  barrier-treaty, — a  measure  which 
materially  increased  his  consequence  with  the  whigs.  He  remained  in 
disgrace  at  court  during  the  remainder  of  the  queen*s  reign* 

On  the  accos'iion  of  George  I.,  whose  entire  confidence  Townshend 
had  previously  obtained,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  lords -just  ices  to 
whom  the  government  was  confided  until  the  king's  arrival.  Oa  the 
14th  of  Sept^ber,  1714,  he  was  made  chief  secretaiy  of  state,  and 
took  the  lead  in  administration  until  the  latter  end  of  1716,  when  the 
king  s  Hanoverian  advisers  having  prejudiced  the  royal  mind  against 
him,  he  re^^i-jj^ned  his  seals  of  office.  In  the  following  month  he  was 
appointed  to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland;  but  having  refused  to  go 
over  to  that  kingdom,  he  was  dismitised  in  the  ensuing  April.  In  June, 
1720,  he  became  president  of  tbe  council,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  lords-justices  during  the  lung's  visit  to  Hanover.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  resumed  his  office  of  chief  secretary  of  state,  and  in  May, 

1723,  accompanied  George  I.  to  his  electorate. 

The  death  of  Stanhope  and  the  disgrace  of  Sunderland  at  length  left 
Townshend,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Walpolc,  without  any  formidable 
competitors,  and  tbeir  political  supremacy  was  for  some  time  secured 
by  the  favour  of  the  king  and  the  approbation  of  his  peo{^«   In  July, 

1724,  Townshend  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter.  In  1727  he  again 
aeeonipniiied  George  Z.  to  the  continent,  and  was  present  at  that  mon* 
arch's  decease. 

He  continued  in  office  afler  the  accession  of  George  II.,  until  May 
1780,  when,  in  consequence  of  various  differences  that  had  occurred 
between  him  and  his  coadjutor  Walpole,  he  finally  retired  from  the 
administration,  and  devoted  himself,  during  the  remainder  of  his  lif^ 

to  rural  pursuits  and  dignified  hospitality.  He  never  revisited  the  ca- 
pital after  his  secession  from  power,  and  died  at  Runham  in  1738. 

Townshend  is  dejicribcd  as  having  been  rude  in  manners, — sanguine, 
impetuous,  overbearing,  and  impatioit  of  contradiction,^inelegant  in 
language,  and  often  perplexed  in  atgument,  but  a  sensible  orator,  and 
always  master  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  spoke,-~generous,  disinter- 
ested, of  unblemished  integrity,  and  perfect  honour, — an  able  man  of 
business,  and,  notwithstanding  his  despotic  conduct  in  the  cabinet,  a 
kind  master,  an  indulgent  parent,  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  faith- 
ful friend.  Burnet  thus  describes  him  at  the  period  wli^  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  peace  with  France : — Lord 
Townshend  had  great  parts,— Jiad  improved  them  by  travelling, — and 
was  by  much  the  most  shining  person  of  all  our  young  nobility,  and 
had,  on  nip.ny  occasions,  distinguished  himself  very  eminently;  so  he 
waa  a  man  ot  integrity  and  of  good  principles  in  ail  respects, — free  from 
all  vice,  and  of  an  engaging  conversation." 

He  was  twice  married ;  first,  in  1700,  to  Elisabeth,  only  child  of 
Viscount  Pelham  by  his  first  wife,  who,  after  having  bom  him  five 
children,  died  in  Mj&y,  1711 ;  and  secondly  to  Dorothy,  the  sister  of 
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Sir  Robert  Wulpole,  by  whom  he  bad  six  oMktrep*  and  whom  he  also 
survived*  ^ 


BOBW  A.  ».  1687^DXSD  A.  B.  1740, 

This  emlDent  statesman,  chancellor  of  the  cxehequrr  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  was  desrendrd  from  an  ancient  Norfolk  family,  which 
possessed  the  lands  of  Wymondham  in  that  county  from  a  very  early 
period.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  William  VVyndham,  on  wiioni 
Charles  Ih  ooDferred  a  baroseti^*  He  received  his  education  at  Eton, 
and  at  Christ-church,  Oxford.  On  quitting  the  university  he  spent 
some  years  in  foreign  travel ;  soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  was 
chosen  knight  of  the  shire  for  Somerset,  in  ^vliieh  station  he  served  in 
the  three  Inst  parliaments  of  Queen  Anne,  and  in  all  the  subsequent 
parliaments,  until  her  death. 

Soon  ato  the  change  of  ministry  in  1710,  Sir  William  was  made  se- 
cretary at  war.  In  Augnsti  1713,  he  became  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer. Upon  the  breach  between  the  lord-high-treasurer  and  Boling- 
broke  in  1714,  Sir  William  adherecl  to  the  interests  of  the  latter.  He 
endeavoured  to  attach  iiimself  to  the  Hanoverian  party  on  the  death  of 
Anne,  but  Sir  Richard  Onslow  supplanted  him  in  the  exchequer,  and 
in  the  next  parliament  he  appeared  on  the  opposition  side.  He  strenu* 
ously  defended  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  the  earb  of  Oxford  and  Straf- 
ford  upon  their  impeachment ;  and  altogether  acted  in  such  a  sf^t  of 
determined  opposition  to  the  existing  administration,  as  to  draw  upon 
him  tlie  suspicion  of  being  connected  witli  the  Stuart  party.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  Mai's  rebellion  in  1715,  Sir  Wihiani  was  apprehended 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  he  was  afterwards  set  at  liberty  without  a 
trial.  After  tliis  period  he  still  pursued  his  career  of  opposition,  but 
upon  broader  and  more  general  principles.  He  died  in  1740.  Pope, 
with  whom  he  was  very  intimate,  thus  mentions  him 

**  Wysdham— jmt  to  froedom  snd  ths  tbroofi, 
Ths  master  of  out  panioiii  and  hii  omi.*' 

Sir  WOliam  was  twice  married;  first  to  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of 

Somerset,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  afterwards  became  earl  of  Egre- 
mont ;  his  second  wife  was  the  marquess  of  Blandford's  widow.  There 

can  be  no  question  that  Sir  Willinru  po«5«e«;sed  very  powerful  abilities; 
but  his  political  integrity  is  not  altogether  tree  Irom  suspicion. 


BOXN  A.Db  1676. — ^OIBO  A.  D.  174A. 

This  able  and  honest  politician,  steady  patriot,  and  cdebrated  general, 

was  bom  in  the  year  1678.  In  1694,  when  not  full  seventeen  years  of 
age,  King  William  gave  him  the  command  of  a  regiment.   His  fiuher. 
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the  first  duke  of  Argyle,  dying  in  1703,  his  grace  was  soon  after  sworn 
of  his  majesty's  privy-coniicil,  appointed  captain  of  the  Scotch  horse* 

guards,  and  one  of  the  extraordinary  lords  of  session  of  Scotland.  la 
1704  he  was  installed  one  of  the  knights  of  the  thistle,  and  in  1705  he 
Ava^  made  a  peer  of  EogUuid  b;y  the  title  of  Barooof  Chatham  and  Earl 

ot  Greenwich. 

At  the  battle  of  Ramilltes,  in  1706,  he  acted  as  brigadier-general, 
and  though  bnt  a  young  man,  gav  e  signal  proofs  of  his  yaloar.  He  also 
eommanded  at  the  siege  of  Ostend  as  brigadier-general,  and  in  the  same 
station  at  that  of  Meniii,  and  was  in  the  action  of  Oudenarde  in  1708. 
At  the  siege  of  Ghent  he  commanded  as  major-general,  and  took  pos- 
tsession  of  the  town.  In  1709,  at  the  ^iege  of  Tournay,  v  hich  wa^i  car- 
ried on  by  three  attacks,  he  commanded  one  of  them  in  quality  of  lieu- 
tenant-general, to  which  rank  he  had  been  raiaed  few  months  ttelbre. 
At  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  the  same  year,  the  duke  of  Argyle  was 
ordered  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  wood  of  Sart, — a  piece  of  service 
which  he  executed  with  great  bravery  and  resolution.  In  1711  he  was 
appointed  ambassador-extraordinary  to  King  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and 
generalissimo  of  the  British  forces  in  that  kingdom. 

After  his  gnuse'a  return  to  England,  he  did  not  remain  long  in  the 
liiTonr  of  the  ntoistiy,  for  he  iteartily  joined  in  opposing  all  the  intrigues 
against  the  protestant  succession ;  and,  in  1713,  made  a  motion  in  the 
house  of  lords  for  dissolving  the  union,  occasioned  by  a  malt-bill  being 
brought  into  the  house  lor  Scotland ;  which  motion  was  carried  in  the 
negative  by  tour  voices  only.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1714,  be  was 
deprived  of  all  the  employments  he  held  under  the  crown. 

Upon  the  accession  of  George  1.  his  grace  was  one  of  the  nineteen 
members  of  the  regency  nominated  by  his  majesty;  and  on  the  king's 
arrival  in  England  he  was  inimf diatelv  taken  into  fiaivour  at  court,  and 
made  general  and  commandcr-m-ciluet  ot  the  king's  forces  in  Scotland. 
In  consequence  of  this  commission,  his  grace  coiimianded  the  army  wlien 
the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland  in  17 The  particulars  of  this 
rebellion  have  been  elsewhere  related,  and  it  seems  only  necessary  in 
this  place  to  mention,  that  his  grace,  during  the  whole  course  of  it,  ex- 
erted himself  in  an  able  and  successful  manner  against  the  enemies  of 
the  protestant  succession.  After  liaving  put  the  army  into  winter- 
quarters,  he  returned  to  London,  and  was  most  graciously  received  by 
his  majesty ;  but  in  a  few  montbi^  to  the  surprise  of  all,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  all  his  ofBces. 

In  June,  1715,  when  the  famous  schism  bill  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  lords,  he  opposed  it  with  great  zeal  and  strength  of  argument. 
In  the  debate  on  the  mutiny-bill,  he  opposed  any  extension  of  tiir  inUi- 
tary  power,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  a  reduction  uf  the  standing  army, 
a  step  which  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  court  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1719|  his  grace  was  again  admitted  into  his  majesty's  fa- 
vour, who  was  pleased  to  appoint  him  lord-steward  of  his  household  and 
to  create  him  Duke  of  Greenwich.  In  1722,  the  duke  of  Argyle  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  tlie  house  of  lords  in  a  very  interesting  debate  on 
the  bill  for  banishing  Dr  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester.  It  was  chiefly 
owing  to  hb  grace's  i^nuasive  eloquence  that  this  trill  passed^  In  1726 
his  grace  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  prince  of  Wales'  regiment  of 
hofse.   But  notwithstanding  these  promotions^  the  daJwi  with  patriotio 
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seal  for  bis  native  country,  warmly  opposed  the  extension  of  the.  malt- 
tax  to  Scotland. 

From  this  time  we  have  no  mmoirs  of  any  transactions  in  the  life  of 

this  preat  man  deserving  public  notiee,  till  tlin  3'car  1737,  when  a  bill 
was  brousjlit  into  parliament  tor  punishin'^  the  lorU-provost  of  Edinburgh, 
for  aboiisiiiijg  the  city-guard,  and  for  depriving  tiie  corporation  of  several 
ancient  privileges,  on  account  of  the  iiMurrection  in  I7d6,  when  the 
mob  brolce  into  the  prison  and  took  out  Captain  Porteous  and  banged 
him.  The  duke  of  Argyle  opposed  this  bill  with  great  wanitth  in  the 
house  of  lords  as  an  act  of  nTijusi  si  verity.  His  grace's  conduct  in  this 
affair  hitrhly  displpar>ed  tin-,  ministry,  but  they  did  not  think  proper  to 
ahuw  any  pubiic  maika  of  resentment  at  the  time.  In  1739,  when  the 
convention  with  Spain  was  brought  before  the  house^  he  spoke  with 
warmth  against  it;  and,  in  the  same  session,  his  grace  opposed  a  vote  of 
credit,  as  there  was  no  sum  limited  in  the  message  sent  by  his  majesty. 
Upon  the  election  of  a  new  parliament  in  1741,  on  the  application  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  several  corporations,  who  addressed  hini  in 
form  at  that  time,  he  pointed  out  to  tlieui  men  of  steady,  iiuucst,  and 
loyal  ptinciples,  and  independent  fortunes;  and,  where  he  had  any  in* 
terest,  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the  electors  to  choose  such  men. 

On  the  disgrace  of  Waljiolc,  the  duke  became  the  darling  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  seemed  likewise  to  be  perfectly  restored  to  favour  :it  court, 
for  he  was  made  master-geueral  of  the  ordnance,  colonel  of  hia  majesty's 
royal  regiment  of  horse-guards,  and  field-marshal  and  commander- in- 
chief  of  all  the  forces  in  South  Britain.  But  in  a  few  months,  his  grace, 
perceiving  that  a  change  of  men  produced  little  or  no  change  of  raea» 
sures,  resigned  all  his  posts,  and  from  this  time  retired  from  public  bu- 
siness, ever  aller  courting  privacy  and  living  in  retirement. 

The  duke  had  been  for  some  years  labouring  under  a  paralytic  dis- 
order, which  put  a  period  to  his  life  in  the  year  1745.  A  superb  mo- 
nument was  erected  ui  Westmmster^bbey  to  his  memory.  Sir  William 
Feimor,  while  his  grace  was  living,  having  left  £500  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  it,  out  of  regard  to  the  great  merit  of  his  grace,  both  as  a  ge« 
neral  and  a  patriot, 

BOBH  A.  n.  1676^l>liD  A.  ».  I74fi. 

The  earliest  British  statesman  whose  practical  system  of  government 
may  be  said  still  to  affect  the  politics  of  this  country,  and  the  man  un- 
der whom  Britam  acquired  the  characteristics  of  her  present  mercantile 
power,  calk  for  more  minute  attention  than  can  be  often  bestowed  on 

the  memoirs  of  men  more  illustrious  for  their  genius  or  respected  for 
their  integrity.  Robert  Walpole  was  bora  in  his  patt  rnal  mansion  at 
Houghton,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1676.^  He  received  the  rudiments 
of  edueadon  in  a  private  seminary  at  Massin^bam  in  Noi^lk*  d  the 


'  t  oxc  i.  Memoirs  of  Sir  iiubvrt  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  3.  Ail  the  fucts  in  tiie  present 
Mimuir,  not  othsrwiM  quolsd, sn  deiivso  mm  the  volumJuoussaUtcdoiiisf  that  lalMHii- 

OU^  lliatorittJU 
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muter  of  which  as  a&ec<foCe  has  been  reoorded,  whieh  shows  hiili  not 
to  have  been  aptly  fitted  to  instil  a  towering  ambition  into  the  mind  of 

the  youthful  state5?man.  During  the  long  and  brilliant  period  of  Sir 
Robert's  administration,  the  humble  pedagogue  remained  as  unobtrusive 
on  the  notice  of  his  great  pupil  as  he  was  unnoiiecd ;  but  when  the  mi- 
nister fell}  bis  early  friend  visited  him  in  his  retirement.  "  I  knew  that 
you  were  sanoiinded  with  so  many  petitiooen  craving  prefemeutt"  he 
said,  in  answer  to  the  natural  interrogatories  as  to  the  cause  of  his  long 
absence,  "and  that  you  had  done  so  much  for  Norfolk  people  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  intrude.  But,"  eontinued  the  sirople-raind'^d  man,  "  I  al- 
ways inquired  how  Robin  went  on,  and  was  satisii^  wiili  your  proceed- 
ings.** He  continued  his  studies  at  Eton  under  Mr  Newborough,  bat 
lim  of  his  early  qualifieations  is  handed  down  to  us»  excepting  a  predi- 
lection for  the  works  of  Horace  and  an  innate  talent  for  public  speaking, 
whirh  be  is  supposed  to  have  possp^^ed.  On  the  22d  of  April,  169(), 
he  obtained  a  scholarship  of  King  s-coiiege,  Cambridge,  which)  after 
having  retained  for  two  years,  interrupted  by  severe  iiluess,  be  resigned 
on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1690.  He  appears  for  some  time 
to  have  lived  in  fiunily  with  his  ftther^  Sir  Robert  Walpole»-  a  country- 
gentleman  statesman,  who  lived  retired  firom  court,  on  an  unburdened 
income  of  two  thousand  a  year,  occasionally  repairing  to  the  capital 
vhen  his  vote  was  wanted  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough  of 
Castle- Rising,  and  spending  the  other  portions  ot  the  time  iu  rural  jol- 
lity and  the  oare  of  his  estate.  The  young  statesman  incurred  the  dan- 
ger of 'being  made  as  *eaoellenta  fellow*  as  his  father.  The  fitther* 
who  had  a  very  decorous  dldike  at  appearing  drunk  before  his  son, 
used  to  remark  during  their  oimvivial  evenings,  **  Come,  Robert,  you 
shall  drink  twice  while  I  drink  once,  for  I  will  not  permit  the  son  in  hia 
sober  senses  to  be  witness  to  iiic  intoxication  of  his  father." 

On  the  80th  of  July,  1700,  Robert  mairied  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Shorter,  lord-mayor  of  London,'  and  by  his  lather's  death  in 
the  following  November,  be  inherited  the  paternal  estate.  During  the 
two  last  years  of  the  reign  of  King  William,  he  commenced  his  political 
career  by  sitting  as  member  for  Castle- Rising,  a  borough,  of  which  the 
two  seats,  along  with  one  for  Lyuu- Regis,  constituted  the  extensive 
electoral  interest  of  his  family*  He  immediately  resumed  his  seat  on 
the  accession  cf  Anne,  and  although  he  made  no  attempt  at  sudden  dis- 
tinction, be  gradually  assumed  importance,  and  became  a  much  trusted 
adherent  of  the  zealous  friends  to  the  protestant  succession.  He  seconded 
the  motion  of  Sir  Charles  Hrdi^i  s  tor  extending  the  compulsory  appli- 
cation of  the  oath  of  abjuratiou  to  ail  ecclesiastics  and  members  of  the 
universities,  and  made  a  motion  (which  was  negatived,)  to  resume  all 
granto  during  the  rrigo  of  King  James,  as  an  extension  of  a  resolution 
to  apply  all  those  granted  during  the  reign  of  King  William  to  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  publie.  When  Godolphin,  in  1705,  found  it  expedient  to 
support  }iis  Uiinistry  on  whig  principles,  Walpoie  t»  puliLical  zeal  was  j  e- 
warded  by  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  council  to  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  $  and  when  the  minister*  achieved  a  viotosy  over  the  fitvourites 
cS  the  queen,  by  the  dismissal  of  her  tory  friends,  in  1706,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  important  situation  of  the  secretaryship  at  war,  in  place 

'  Tii«  individual  who  was  cA«wii  lord-mnyor  by  James  11. 
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<ii  Henry  St  John,  and  as  «  zealous  and  powerful  friend  of.*  tb«  wbigs» 
was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  'Sacheverdi^ 

In  the  porfommnoe  of  this  delicate  duty,  his  speeches  ara  <iaid  to  have 
borne  iiion  Uk  a.sp<  1 1  ol  philosophical  candour  than  of  party  rancour, 
but  he  is  known  lo  hdve  been  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  (ienouncing 
thoie  wk9  fkvoured  Sacfaeveiett  ae  the  abetlovB  of  the'  preteader.*  In 
the  wxMpde  of  one  of  his  adversaries,  he  was  looked  upon  as  ^*«ie  of  the 
whigs'  chief  speakers,"*  when  he  was  involved  in  the  &11  of  his  iHenib 
in  1710.  The  tories,  not  at  union  with  themselves,  would  undoubtedly 
have  tbund  the  talents  of  this  rising  statesman  nsciui  to  tiieir  cause  ;  and 
tkere  is  every  reasuu  to  believe  that  they  made  him  dffers,  which  he 
had  siiiBoieBtfliiiiiraM  to  rqeet 

On  the  Slat  of  December,  1711,  the  waa  aoeoaed  'before  the  houae  of 
oanmons  of  corruption,  having  in  two  forage-contracts  in  Scotland  re- 
ceived  two  notes  of  hand,  the  one  for  five  hundred  guineas,  the  other 
for  live  hiuidn  d  pounds;  the  offence  was  considered  proved,  and  he 
wati  by  siuaii  majorities  expelled  tlie  house  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
In  ooiifineoieDt  he  publbhed  a  paaiphlet  in  hia  own  ddfence,  showing, 
dut  the  person  who  really  profited  by  the  tranaaotio&  waa  his  friend, 
Mr  Mann,  who  had  agreed  to  receive  the  sums  in  question  as  a  «onai^ 
deration  for  giving  up  to  the  other  contractors  a  share  in  the  transac*- 
tion,  (amounting  to  a  fifth  part,)  w  hich  had  been  reserved  by  \VaIpol6 
in  terms  of  the  original  agreement,  for  the  advantage  of  any  iriend  he 
flttight  mtmBi  «bile  the  atiea  had  hem  aocideMtally  drawn  in  his  own 
name  inatemd  •f  thad;  of  Us  ineiid.  Few  wiU  doaibt  that  paarty-feeling 
aBoeeded  the  love  of  juatioe  in  prompttng  the  proaeention ;  while  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  presuming  Walpok?  not  to  have  profited  by  the 
transaction,  he  at  least  showed  that  necligence  towards  the  honest  ap- 
plication of  the  public  Amds  which  aiiorded  the  lirmest  handle  to  his 
opponents  doling  hia  admiaiatratiwB, 

When  released  at  -the  lennhMlton  of  the  aesrion,  he  vjgotoosly  aided 
the  opposition,  and  fist  a  period  injured  Ms  private  fortune  by  a  magni« 
ficent  display  of  hospitality  to  those  who  might  assist  him  in  the  return 
of  his  party  to  power,  and  in  obtaitiing  intonn  ii(  n  for  the  purposes  of 
attack.  It  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  that  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  rupture  between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  Walpole,  with  a 
few  other  leading  whigs,  appears  to  have  eonntenanced  some  adtancea 
on  the  part  of  tiM  latter,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  difiKcult  to  detetmine.* 
On  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry  after  the  arrival  of  the  king, 
Walpole  was  appointed  pnyma-tt  r  of  the  forces,  nud  several  of  his 
friends  were  provided  w  ith  subordinate  situations.  He  was  appointed 
ehairman  of  the  committee  of  secrecy  for  examining  the  conduct  of  the 
former  adminiatratioB,  and  he  ahowed  hinaeif  the  active  leader  of  the 
transaction,  not  as  an  investigator,  bUt  «-  prosecutor ;  he  was  the  man 
who  impeached  Bolingbroke  of  high  treason  and  other  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors.   On  the  11th  of  October,  1715,  he  was  rewarded  for  his 

'  Four  LellM*  ts  a  Friend  in  Sootiaml  open  SacheTei-e11*s  Trial.--**  Falsely  attrib«t«d 

to  Mr  Maynwaring,  who  did  no:  write  them,  Uioiiph  hc-'  metimts  revi-td  Mr  Waipole'f 
pamphleta."— Horace  ^Vhlpolt•'s  faialogut-  of  his  fnliicrs  puuiuhltiiii,  Woiksi,  vui.  i.  p, 
*47. 

*  Swift's  Works,  (ScoU's  edition,)       ii.  p.  i37. 

'  Swift's  IVorks,  ToL  xvi.  p.  195.    On  Ibe  day  on  which  Lord  Oxfwd  icsigned,  WSl* 
pol«,  along  wtlb  Stanhope,  CraggB,  aiid  PoUaaey,  dined  witii  Boikt0>nikt, 
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.  active  zeal  by  being  a|ypointed  first  lord  of  tiie  treasury  and  chancellor 

.  of  ttie  exchequer,  in  the  cabinet  ostensibly  led  Iqrbis  brother-in-law  and 
early  friend,  Viscount  Townshend.  A  severe  illness  followed  his  ele- 
valion,  and  the  prosecution  of  th(^  rebels,  fi  task  in  which  he  had  labori- 
ously aided.  In  the  interval  ot  his  absence  the  septennial  bill  was 
introduced  into  parliament;  an  act  which  has  justly  been  looked 
on  as  one  of  the  measures  of  his  government,  firom  his  assistance 
in  its  preparation  previous  to  his  illness,  and  which  is  certainly  strik- 
ingly characteristic  of  an  adnn'nistration  which  turned  nil  its  measures 

'not  on  general  prinoipk-s  ut  policy,  but  on  the  means  of  fortifying  their 
party.  On  the  visit  of  the  king  to  Itis  uuuve  country,  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland, aasiBted  by  Sir  William  Wyndhamt  a  toiy,  but  the  iiriend  of 
Townshend  and  Walpole,  began  to  rise  in  personal  influence  with  the 
mimarch,  and  the  tories  viewed  with  pleasure  and  expectation  the  bal- 
ance almost  equally  held  between  two  parties  among  their  enemies.^ 
Townshend,  w  hen  the  power  of  his  new  op])i  >iu  iits  was  fully  established, 
quickly  exchanged  hit*  premiership  ior  the  ioiti-iieutenaucy  of  Jrelaud. 
Walpole,  who  might  have  remained  ostensible  head  of  the  administnt* 
tion,  preferred  being  powerful  in  opposition  to  being  weak  in  the  caln- 
net.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1717,  he  called  on  the  king  to  deliver  up  the 
seals  of  office :  his  majesty,  anxious  to  retain  so  useful  a  friend,  is  said 
to  have  thrown  tliem  into  the  minister's  hat,  and  to  have  familiarly  re- 
turned them  ten  times  betbre  he  would  finally  accept  the  resignation. 

After  his  resignation,  Walpole  brought  before  the  house,  as  <a  coun- 
try gentleman/  a  plan  for  reducing  the  national  debt  by  means  of  a 
sinking  fund,  a  measure  which  deserves  notice  as  having  affected  latter  / 
ages.  A  sinking  fun<i  has  lately  been  shown  to  be  mere  borrowing 
from  one  to  pay  to  anotliei ,  and  there-tore  in  principle  fiillacious ;  but 
the  very  ignorance  of  its  rtal  po^cr  gave  it  lu  tlie  hands  of  Walpole  two 

.  beneficial  practical  effects.  First,  the  debts  of  government  were  calcu- 
lated at  an  average  to  bear  seven  percent,  interest,  wliile  a  sinking  fond 
could  be  borrowed  at  four;  and  secondly,  the  promised  advantages  of 
the  ^^y-^tf  m  raised  tlio  credit  of  government  securities,  and  enabled  the 
nation  to  dictate  terms  to  creditors  not  anxious  for  immediate  ropay- 
ment.  There  is  reai^ou  to  believe  that  ihu  aeuteness  of  Walpole  after- 
wards pointed  out  to  him  follaciea  in  the  system  which  he  did  not  think 
fit  to  acknowledge.'  In  1733,  in  despite  of  a  powerful  and  watchful 
opposUioo,  he  took  from  the  sinking  fund  half  a  million  for  the  current 
services,  an  act  which  Coxe  and  others  have  looked  upon  as  the  chief 
bloi  in  his  administration.  **  On  this  occasion,"  says  his  biographer, 
he  advanced  this  remarkable  position,  that  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  case  of  the  public  creditors,  was  altered  so  much  since  the 
estadUishment  of  the  sinking  fond,  that  the  competition  among  them  was 
not  who  should  be  the  first,  but  who  should  be  the  last  to  be  paid ;  an 
assertion  which  none  of  the  opposition  ventured  to  contradict,  and 
therefore  may  be  considen  d  as  true."  The  minister  may  have  hesitated 
to  add,  that  since  prouiui^ating  tiie  sciteme,  he  had  found  reason  to 
doubt  the  supposed  omnipotence  of  compound  interest}  on  which  it  was 
founded,   Walpole,  on  resigning,  made  a  candid  declaration  that  he 

•  Swift's  Works,  vol.  xvi.  p.  302. 
'  Vtd«  UaniiUuii  ou  thit  Matioii«|  IX^  p.  iff,  Ac 
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would  not  impede  the  measures  of  a  whig  governmCTt;  bot  eitiier  hb 
■paasions  or  his  interest  forbade  bim  to  preaenre  his  resolution*  and  he 
oounteracted  their  measures  in  the  purest  spirit  of  *  an  opposition  ;*  but 

among  other  such  acts,  it  mwM  ho  voconlod  to  his  honour,  that  he  op- 
posed the  bin,  patronised  by  the  king  hx)iii  a  jealousy  to  liis  son,  for  ii- 
miting  the  number  oi  peers  and  making  Britaui  an  aristocracy. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  sell  the  irredeemable  annuities  to  the 
South  sea  society,  Walpole  was  one  of  those  few  members  who  had 
presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  maintain  that  oHers  should  be  accepted 
from  the  otfu  r  trading  companies  befor(>  the  dazzling  measure  was 
adopted,  and  he  finally  objected  to  treating  with  the  South  se?i  company 
in  preference  to  the  bank,  from  the  former  body  being  uniuuited  in  the 
price  of  their  stock.  In  the  meantime,  finding  either  that  his  foresight 
and  opposition  were  dangerous  enemies  to  their  measures,  or  that  he 
might  be  a  useful  aid,  the  ministry,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1720,  restored 
him  to  liis  old  post  of  paymaster  of  the  forces.  On  the  siuMen  fall  of 
the  price  of  stork,  and  the  ronsequent  dread  of  a  national  bankruptcy, 
Walpole  was  appealed  to  by  the  nation  and  the  monarch  as  the  only 
man  capable  of  restoring  confidence ;  and  on  his  announcing  a  plan  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  claims,  stock  rose  to  a  price  somewhat  beyond 
its  natural  value,  though  far  beneath  that  at  which  the  insane  avarice 
of  the  nation  had  previously  ranked  it.  An  attempt,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  legislative  authority,  to  retrieve  the  erf^dit  of  the  company,  by 
the  bank  agreeing  to  circulate  a  specified  amount  of  the  company's 
bonds  for  one  year,  having  foiled,  (the  bank  resiling  from  the  contract 
on  the  ground  llmt  the  minute  was  deficient  in  legal  formalities^)  Wal- 
pole secured  the  adoption  of  his  proposals  by  a  legislative  act,  which 
sanctioned  an  agreement  unwilliTitjIy  entered  into  by  the  bank  and  the 
East  India  company,  fo  iugrafl  with  their  own  a  portion  of  the  stock 
of  the  South  sea  company.  The  suggebtion  of  this  plan  was  owing  to 
Jacombe,  under-secretary  at  war,  and  in  the  excitement  which  the 
house  of  commons  suffered  on  the  subject,  it  required  all  the  tact  and 
influence  of  Walpole  to  put  it  in  practice.  The  projectors-  of  the 
scheme,  and  the  nn'nisters  who  fostered  it,  were  the  opponents  of  Wal- 
pole, and  he  displayed  the  moderation  or  the  foresight  of  his  disposition 
in  shielding  them  from  the  popular  rage  which  doomed  them  to  destruc- 
tion. With  some  temporary  sacrifice  of  popularity,  he  obtained  the 
acquittal  of  Sunderland,  on  whose  ruin  lie  afterwards  rose  $  and  he  was 
presently  replaced,  with  his  brother-in-law^  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet 

On  the  discovery  of  the  machinations  of  the  Jacobites  in  1722,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  moderation,  when  a  leader  of  the 
councils,  by  merely  giving  addiLiuual  protection  to  the  Hanoverian  dy- 
nasty, and  driving  from  tlie  country  the  factious  priest  who  had  lent  the 
aid  of  his  great  talents  to  the  conspiracy.  Of  the  opposition  over  which 
-Walpole  had  triumphed  at  the  fall  of  the  South  sea  scheme  a  remnant 
remained,  firom  which  arose  a  powerful  and  vigilant  body  of  oppo- 
nents who  never  permitted  him  to  perform  a  ministerial  act  uncan- 
vassed,  and  after  the  most  protracted  and  bitter  warfare  ever  known  in 
political  history,  finally  drove  itim  from  the  helm.  Carteret,  who  con- 
sidered himself  as  the  successor  to  the  foUen  interest  of  Sunderland  and 
Stanhope,  divided  the  cabinet. against  Walpole  and  Tovnshend;  but 
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after  a  finC  unsnceeMfbl  attempt,  throngh  the  infloenee  of  the  mif- 
treases  of  the  kiog  and  the  Hanoverian  favourites,  he  sunk  before  thehr 

superior  influence.  Walpole,  now  in  the  height  of  his  influence,  hav- 
ing previously  declined  a  peerage,  which  was  bestowed  on  his  son,  was, 
lust  atker  the  terniinatioo  of  the  parliament  in  \7'Z4i,  created  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  bath,  and  in  1726  he  was  installed  a  knight  of  the 
garter,  an  omameot  which  had  before  been  only  conferred  on  one  ooni* 
inoner.  With  some  inconsistency,  Walpc^  encouraged  the  return  of 
Bolingbroke  in  1725,  and  movod  for  the  repeal  of  the  bill  of  attainder 
wliich  he  h^  himself  brought  in  in  1716.  Whatever  were  his  rxjjec- 
taLions  from  this  measure  he  was  dibappoiuted ;  the  brilliant  Jacubite, 
chagrined  at  not  being  restored  to  the  ufluenee  and  tank  of  his  loet 
peerage,  became  fretful  and  turbulent^ — he  joined  in  intrigues  against 
the  ministers,  which  they  had  power  just  sufficient  to  overcome, — and 
uniting  the  honesty  he  could  aBsnme,  with  that  which  was  possessed  by 
his  coadjutor,  Schippcn,  beaded  a  party,  which,  without  much  prospect 
of  overcoming  without  the  aid  of  a  rebeUion,  was  still  powerful  enough 
to  ating. 

In  ^e  meantime  danger  was  threatened  to  Walpole  from  a  more  dis- 
tant quarter,  which  he  dexterously  parried.  A  now  coinage  of  lialf- 
pence  was  requisite  for  Ireland,  and  the  necessities  of  the  province  were 
made  the  medium  of  conferring  a  lavuur  on  the  friend  of  a  royal  mis- 
tress. Wiitiam  Wood»  a  miner  and  proprieKv  of  lnNi*wotks»  obtained 
a  patent  to  coin  haUpoiee  and  ftrthings  to  the  eiteot  of  £100,000  sleiw 
lit^.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  patentee  would  liave  performed  the 
contract  with  honesty  ;  but  the  national  pride  was  roused  at  the  kingly 
right  over  it  as  a  conquered  nation  being  put  into  the  hands  of  a  me- 
chanic; and  Swift,  in  the  renowned  ^  Drapier  s  Letters,'  roused  the  na- 
tion against  the  insult  by  representing  the  halfpence  as  defideat  in 
value,  turning  gradually,*  after  he  had  thus  roused  tiie  feelings  of  the 
common  people,  to  the  real  cause  of  grievance,  the  putting  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners  the  exercise  of  every  description  of  influence  in 
Ireland.  The  underiings  ot  the  governnient  tlireateneti  in  the  name 
of  their  leader ;  but  Swift  shows  a  disposition  to  be  courteous  to  Wal- 
p(^  and  attowB  so  powerftd  a  man  to  avoid  the  consequences,  by  per- 
sonally acquitting  him  of  connection  mth  the  aoL*  Walpole  appeals 
to  have  understood  the  hint,  for  he  was  not  a  man  who  would  brave  a 
nation  for  the  defence  of  a  dependant  on  his  niinistry.  He  approached 
the  abolition  of  the  patent  by  degrees,  reducing  the  issue  to  £40,U00, 
and  finally  contrived  to  send  his  rival  Carteret,  who  had  watched  with 
pleasure  the  fomenting  of  disturbances,  which  might  shake  the  stability 
of  the  flunister,  to  settle  the  matter  as  lord^lieotenant  of  Ireland.'  The 
good  opinion  of  Swift  towards  Walpole  was  of  short  continuance;  he 
liad  an  interview  with  him,  of  which  he  has  left  a  full  account, in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  lay  before  liim  the  injustice  and  tbliy  ot  ireat- 
'  4ng  Ireland  in  every  respect  as  a  eooquered  Idngdom.  The  inlbnnation 
was-  coldly  and  haughtily  received, — a  circumstance  which  has  been 
accounted  for  on  the  andiority  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  by  the  minis- 

•  Drapier'8  Letters,  No.  4.  *  SvcWs  LiiV  nf  S\m  I'!,  p.  2gfii 

'*  See  s  Letter  te  the  £srl  of  Peterborough,  Works,  chap.  xiii.  p.  &7. 
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ters  having  intercepted  a  letter  of  tho  dean  to  Dr  Arbuthnot,  mention- 
ing the  means  he  was  to  use  for  gaining  his  end,  and.  obeciTiiig  thai  he 
kijew  "  no  fiattery  was  too  gross  for  Walpole,"*^ 

The  treaty  of  Vienna,  &uppoi>ed  to  have  been  so  dangerous  to  tlte 
peace  of  Britiuo,  involved  Townshend  and  Walpole  in  much  odium 
from  the  opposition ;  but  the  burden  diiefly  fell  on  the  former,  who 
better  understood,  and  generally  managed  the  foreign  department  But 
a  greater  danger  threatened  the  stability  of  Walpole's  ascendancy  from 
the  death  of  Georgo  the  First.  As  that  monarch's  prime  minister,  he 
was  compelled  to  oppose  the  prince,  and  is  said  to  have  volunteered 
lome  &q»reBBion8  of  contempt  towards  him,  which  were  duly  retailed  aud 
ext^gerated.  For  ■erend  daje  in  the  opeuing  of  the  new  n^gn, 
he  incurred  the  neglect  of  a  discharged  minister.  But  his  powers  in 
supporting  a  civil  list  were  known  to  the  liing,  and  he  had  obtained  a 
firm  friend  in  the  person  of  the  queen,  to  whom,  among  his  other 
meau3  oi  recouiuiending  inuiself,  it  must  not  be  forgot  that  he  ofiered 
a  jointure  of  £100,000  a>year,  while  his  rival.  Sir  Spencer  Gompton, 
could  not  venture  to  offer  more  than  £6Q,000.  Sir  Spencer  yielded  the 
post  to  the  superior  powers  of  his  rival^  and  Walpole  was  once  more  at 
the  head  of  the  treasm-y.  From  the  accession  of  George  the  Second, 
Walpole,  from  his  personal  influence  at  court,  wa<?  virtually  the  sole 
prime  minister,  and  the  power  of  Townshend  gruduaiiy  decrea^iing, 
jealousies  and  contentions  originated  between  the  two  brothers.  An 
unministerial  scene  which  took  place  during  a  dinner  party  at  the  bouse 
of  Colonel  Selwyn — in  which  a  remark  by  Walpole,  hinting  a  distrust 
of  the  sincerity  of  Townshend,  roused  that  fiery  nobleman  to  a  threat 
of  personal  violence — finally  terminated  their  intercourse.  Townsiiend 
left  the  cabinet  with  an  honour  aluiost  unsullied,  and  never  condescended 
to  indulge  in  opposition.  From  the  period  when  Walpole  ruled  the 
oabinet  to  his  resignation,  his  acts  are  so  entirely  the  events  of  history, 
and  so  well  known  as  leading  features  of  the  times,  that  a  bri(  f  bio- 
graphical notice  can  only  glance  at  such  as  are  most  broadly  shaded  by 
his  personal  character,  and  the  principles  with  which  he  governed.  In 
1733  be  formed  the  celebrated  plan  of  extending  the  method  of  colleot* 
iug  revenue  by  excise^  to  the  duties  on  wine  and  tobacco.  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  and  Pulteney,  who,  by  his  vast  wealth  and  his  talents  aa  a 
party-debater,  now  stood  foremost  and  greatest  in  the  opposition,  be- 
came aware  of  his  views,  and  sounded  the  trumpi  t  of  alarm  through 
the  land  ;  the  various  speakers  of  the  opposition  obscurely  hinted  at  a 
plun  devised,  and  about  to  be  produced,  for  the  secret  destruction  of 
British  liii^y,  and  Walpole  was  compelled  to  divulge  his  plan  before 
he  was  prepared  to  attempt  a  legislative  measure  on  its  principles.  The 
great  If  ading  causes  for  the  alteration  he  mainfainr d  to  be  the  partiality 
of  till  (  xistent  system,  the  opportunities  of  evasion,  and  the  necessary 
venaiity  of  the  public  otiicers.  The  whole  oratory  of  the  opposition 
was  thundered  forth  in  denunciation  of  the  scheme^r--the  daraours  with* 
out  were  loud  and  onunotts,^— and  it  was  finally  dropped:  the  minister, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  himself  in  eA<»^  making  a  practical  admis- 
sion of  the  great  principle,  that  even  a  system  which  the  propounders 
of  it  may  consider  uuexceptiouably  excellent,  mu&t  not  be  enforced 

**  Lotteri  and  Miaoallatteutts  Paptn  of  Banw  ClwrlM  Roberts,  pp.  20^  21. 
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againtt  the  general  voice  of  a  people.  Along  witli  tlie  financiBl  mea- 
sure, one  which  can  more  unhesitatingly  be  pronounced  salutary  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  thp  country,  was  lost  for  a  period — the  system 
of  bonding  imported  goods  tor  payment  of  the  duties ;  and  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  this  great  facility  to  commerce,  the  British  public  have 
at  this  day  to  thank  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  the  best  gift  he  haa  left  to 
posterity.  It  was  generally  the  object  of  the  opposition  to  propose  mo- 
tions, the  rejection  of  which  would  involve  the  minister  in  odium  or 
unpopularity,— and  in  admittin*^  or  npposincr  them,  the  minister  had  to 
choose  whichever  side  was  most  coti<iuavc  to  the  guverumeut  in  being, 
and  at  the  same  time  sure  of  a  majority.  **  It  will  be  advisi^ley"  says 
a  memorandum  by  one  who  bitterly  opposed  the  minnter,  **  to  propose 
easy  whig  points, — to  bring  off  honest  (  meaning  people, — and  ren- 
der others  inexcusable,  such  as  a  reasonable  place-bill  to  exclude  those 
of  lower  ranks  in  the  treasury  and  rev<^nu(\  such  as  clerks,  S:c.  from  pit- 
ting in  the  house  of  cumuions.  A  bill  tu  make  the  oilicers  oi  the  aru>y 
for  Ufe>  or  quamtUu  se  bene  gnteriM^  or  broke  by  a  council  of  war.** 
These  patriotic  principles  were  diligently  pursued  and  opposed  in  a 
corresponding  spirit.  To  have  admitted  either  the  place  or  the  pension- 
bill  to  pass,  wnuM  have  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  that  system  of  influ- 
ence which  Waljjule  had  so  adroitly  framed  to  succeed  the  arbitrary 
IK>wer  of  the  crown.  The  pension-bill  paiised  the  commons  in  1730, 
but  was  thrown  out  by  the  lords ;  and  the  minister  finding  such  a  plan 
likely  to  save  a  share  of  his  popularity,  the  place-fanll*  when  introduced 
in  a  later  period  of  his  administration,  "  was  not  opposed,  because  out 
of  decency  it  is  generally  suffered  to  pass  the  commons,  but  is  thrown 
out  in  the  lords."  "  The  attempt  to  deprive  government  of  the  power 
of  dismissing  officers  in  the  army  he  likewise  resisted,  for  he  had  made 
use  of  the  power,  and  had  not  hesitated  to  discharge  those  who  opposed 
him.  To  the  repeal  of  the  test  act— a  measure  attempted  not  only  by 
the  opposition  whip^s,  but  in  the  very  purest  spirit  of  party,  and  by  the 
tories  also — he  appears  to  have  had  no  other  objection  but  the  danger 
of  offending  the  church,  and  is  said  to  have  been  personally  partial 
to  tha  measure.  He  was  in  the  haJritof  tdling  die  d»aitm»  that 
whatever  were  his  private  inclinations  on  the  matter,  the  attemfrt  was 
improper,  and  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived.  "  You  have  su  repeat- 
edly returned  this  answer,"  replied  Dr  Chandler,  principal  of  a  depu- 
tation of  the  dissenters,  "  that  I  trust  you  will  give  me  leave  to  ask 
you  when  the  time  will  come?"  "  if  you  require  a  specific  answer," 
said  the  minister,  "  I  wiU  give  it  you  in  a  word,— never."  His  inge- 
nuity enabled  him,  however,  by  the  annual  act  of  indemnity,  to  save  the 
dissenters  from  oppression,  and  to  preserve  the  church  of  England  from 
a  dangerous  odium,  while  its  supremacy  was  fully  admitted. 

At  length,  after  bafHed  efforts  and  repeated  disappointments,  the  op- 
position began  gradually  to  undermine  the  great  power  so  long  assailed 
in  vain.  The  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  in  1737,  struck  the  first  sure 
blow  at  Walpole's  influence,  and  the  oimity  of  the  prince  regent  served 
as  a  marked  rallying  point  to  his  opponents.  In  1738,  when  the  alleged 
outrages  of  the  SpaniardB  on  Britiiih  ships  roused  the  popular  feeling  of 

"  Memorandum  In  the  luuidwriting  of  Alexander,  Earl  of  Maichmoub  MarBliiiMmt 
Papei'^  vol.  li.  p.  14. 

**  Honoa  Walpole  to  Hortioe  Mtmn. 
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tiie  country,  and  the  oppontion  loodly  joined  in  their  eiy  for  war, 
Walpole— -whose  great,  bat  too  little  commended,  merit  was  the  desire 

of  peace — resisted  hostilitif^s,  am\  attonipted  negotiations  wliirh  failed. 
With  a  divided  cabinet  he  at  last  cuuseuted  to  a  war,  which  simply  kept 
him  in  place.    AU  allow  that  at  that  period  he  would  have  .spared  his 
feme  by  resigning.   On  the  15th  of  February,  1741,  Sandys  prelhced 
with  a  long  and  plausible  speech,  a  motion  for  an  address  to  remove  the  . 
minister.     AH  the  power  of  both  ^^idcs  wris  employed  in  the  debate. 
Tlie  motion  was  lost  by  a  large  majority,  but  it  effectually  shook  the 
minister's  stabiiity.    With  ail  the  infiueace  of  the  crown  and  of  his  own 
wealth,  both  of  wliich  he  unhesitatingly  used,  the  nest  elections  were 
nn&voarable.   Questions,  as  to  controverted  dectioos,  which  were  then 
not  of  law  but  of  party,  were  decided  in  favour  of  the  opposition.  On 
the  9th  of  February,  1742,  he  was  created  earl  of  Orford,  and  on  the 
11th  he  resigned.    On  the  motion  of  Lord  Limerick,  a  secret  commit* 
tee  was  appointed  to  examine  iuto  the  last  ten  years  of  his  ministry. 
He  was  aoensed  of  having  made  use  of  the  secret  senrioe-money  in  in* 
iluencing  elections.  The  persons  through  whose  hands  the  mon^  passed 
refused  to  answer  questions,  and  a  bill  of  indemnity  was  thrown  out  in 
the  lords,  so  that  the  accusation  must  be  considered  as  '  not  proved.' 
He  was  accused  of  lutiuencing  the  elections  by  the  patronage  of  gov- 
ernment, and  certain  distinct  acts  were  adduced,  which  his  biographer 
has  l>een  pleased  to  term  «  petty*  abuses  of  power.*'   He  was  accused 
of  iiaving  anidrad  himself  at  the  public  expense.    His  biographer 
maintains,  and  his  son  solemnly  assures  us,'*  that  the  vast  sums  lie  spent 
were  derived  entirely  from  his  paternal  estate,  his  salary  as  paymaster,  and 
a  fortunate  speculation  in  the  South  sea  iuiuis.    The  accusations  against 
him  were  pursued  no  ferther  than  an  inquiry.   Sir  Robert  was  pfrivateljr 
consulted  by  the  king  for  some  time  after  his  resignation,  and  he  had 
influence  sufficient  to  perplex  the  new  ministers,  and  to  bafHe  his  an- 
cient enemy  Pulteney.    But  he  gradually  ceased  to  be  useful  even  for 
such  services  as  these.    His  resignation  was  not  tiie  retirement  of  the 
high-minded  statesman,  who  would  not  yield  to  his  opponents;  be  stuck 
to  office,  until  his  hands  lost  their  hold  with  feebleness.   The  conscious- 
ness of  follen  greatness,  and  the  loss  of  his  long-acoustomed  labours, 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  disease  made  ravages  on  his  body.  When 
the  cares  of  Europe  were  upon  his  shoulders  he  slept  soundly;  but  now 
he  was  watchful  and  restless.   In  his  letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  his  son 
frequently  paints  a  melancholy  picture  of  his  state.      I  cannot  say  I 
think  he  will  preserve  his  life  long,  as  he  lias  laid  aside  all  exercise, 
which  has  been  of  such  vast  service  to  him.    He  talked  the  other  day 
of  shuttinor  himself  up  in  the  ferthest  wing  of  Houfrhton.    I  said,  my 
dear  lord,  you  will  be  at  a  distance  from  all  the  family  there;  he  replied, 
*  so  much  the  better.'    Speaking  of  Smitsart,  the  Dutch  general,  who 
said  *  he  was  too  oki  to  be  banged;'  '  this  reply/  he  continues,  *  was 
told  to  my  father  yesterday ;  ay,'  said  he,  '  so  I  thought  I  was;  but  I 
may  live  to  be  mistaken.'"" 

Sir  Itobert  Walpole  died  on  the  I8th  of  March,  1745,  in  the  69th 
year  of  his  age.  The  character  oi  his  administration  cannot  be  better 
or  more  brieflj  told  tiian  in  the  words  of  Hume;—**  His  ministry  has 
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been  more  advantageous  teit  hit  Cuttily  tioai  to  (be  public, — ^better  ibr 

\h\<^  ^'ro  thnn  for  posterityy^^nd  mofe  pefiHci(M»  for  bid  pveecdeato 
than  real  grievances." 

iMli  A.  D.  1665.— DtIA  A.D. 

James,  son  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Ossory,  and  grandson  of  James, 
tweHUi  earl  and  fint  dike  of  Omioiid,  #aa  bom  on  the  SMk  of  Aprils 

1665.  He  succeaded  to  the  dakedom  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
in  1688.  Hp  wat?  nctivoly  conocrned  in  brinirin^r  about  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  fought  with  great  gallantry  at  the  baltio  of  the  Boyne.  He 
subsequently  obtained  the  command  of  a  body  of  troops,  destined  to 
Mcnre  tha  qttial  of  Dulbfita ;  and,  during  the  campaign  of  1698)  he  sarved 
m  one  of  tha  hing^a  aldes-de'^aiiip  at  battle  of  Landen,  where  ha 
was  severely  wounded.  He  had  noiw  baeoaie  a  great  favourite  with 
William  TH.,  whose  confidence  be  eigoyed  during  the  renuander  of  that 
monarch's  life. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  lout  none  of  his  influence  at 
eoart.  lo  170S  he  was  aftpobltod,  johitly  with  Admiral  Rooke»  to  the 

command  of  the  forces  sent  out  against  Cadiz  aid  Vigo*    His  condaot  * 

in  this  expedition  won  for  him  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  rendered  him  for  a  time  much  more  popular  than  his  colleairne  in 
command.  In  1703  he  was  appointed  k>rd-lieuten^  of  Ireland.  Hav- 
ing adopted  the  vieiro  of  his  iMrodeceMOTy  hit  mataarea  aoon  reodered 
him  generally  anpopolar  in  that  ooaatry.  The  Irith  pailiaaneot»  with 
which  he  was  on  very  bad  teroMy  ecverely  annoyed  him,  by  ordering 
an  inspection  of  the  public  account'^; — "  for,"  says  Burnet,  "  thouL'?! 
he  was  generous,  and  above  all  sordid  practices  himself,  yet,  being  a 
man  of  pleasure,  he  was  much  lu  the  power  of  tlxuse  who  acted  under 
hhkl»  and  whose  integrity  was  not  so  clear." 

In  1705  he  is  said  to  have  fomented  the  divisions  betiscen  the  pro^ 
tcstants  and  catholics,  and  to  have  rendered  himself  dcser^'cdly  ob-» 
noxious  to  both  pmies.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  vicc^erency, 
which  continued  until  1711,  he  appears  to  have  not  only  favoured  the 
high  chtirch  party,  but  to  have  laid  himself  open  to  *  ^ui^iehm  of  .enn 
cooragiag  the  adherents  of  Jameb  Frederiok.  Al  tha>  temniiatiDn  of 
his  incegeren^— ^in  which,  notwithstanding  tlie  general  obnoxious  char'> 
acter  of  his  measure<;,  he  had  dis?played  some  r^eemi ng  good  qualities, 
(iiat  rendered  him  occasionally,  or  rather  locally  ]  ><  pular — he  joined  in 
the  parliamentary  clamour  against  the  duke  of  Mariburough.  Ue  was 
soon  afterwards  appointed  commander^in-ohief  ofaU  themoeain  Great 
Britain;  and,  in*  Apiil,  1712,  was  sent  out  to  auOlceed  the  hero  of  Blen- 
heim, as  cap  tain -general  of  the  army  in  Flanders.  His  conduct  in  this 
command  wa^  •^iiirrularly  unprincipled.  He  received  positive  orders 
from  the  queen  not  tu  hazard  a  battle,  yet  he  assured  the  Dutch  uu- 
thorHies  wat-H  waii  his  intentiott  to  prosecute  the  war  with  all  the  .vigx 
our  ih  his  power;  bnl^  on  a  fovourable  oppottttHlty  to  Atl^k  the  enemy 

*■  Chsraoter  «C  Sir  Robert  Wslpifle^  vil.  iit  |k  aOC 
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occurribg/  he  not  only  refused  to  march  towards  Acm,  bat  dechured 

that  he  >vould  abandon  the  alliefl  uole«s  they  consented  to  a  cessation  of 
arms.  Tiiis  conduct,  while  it  greatly  incensed  the  confederates,  was 
secretly  agreeable  to  Queen  Anrie;  hy  wlioin,  on  liis  return  to  Eng- 
land, t,hc  duke  was  received  in  a  very  tiatteriiig  manner.  He  continued 
to  be  a  great  (avourite  with  the  fliajtit»de»  and,  about  this  period,  in* 
creased  &e  sphere  of  his  pi^ularity  by  zmlpusly  encoumging  lite  roAvra 
and  the  arts.  In  June,  1713,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Dover- 
C'a3tle  and  wanlen  of  the  cinquc-ports ;  and  in  addition  to  lliesc  valu- 
able sinecures,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  £6000  per  au^uw  for  fifteen 
years  put  of  the  Irish  revenue. 

The  more  anspieious  part  of  the  duke's  career  terroinated  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne.  The  now  monarch  refused  to  admit  him  to  the  privy 
chamber,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  post  as  captain-jreneral  of  the 
forces;  hut  a  pitiful  actenip!  w^h  subsequently  made  to  allay  his  resent- 
ment, by  appuiutmg  bim  a  member  of  the  Irish  privy  council,  aiid  giv- 
ing him  an  m?itation  to  make  his  appeanuace  at  eourt  He  vas  still 
the  darling  of  the  mob.  On  his  birth-day,  in  1715,  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  were  thronged  by  large  bodies  of  his  admirers,  who  severely 
assaulted  all  such  as  refused  to  join  in  their  shouts  of  Ormond  for 
ever  I"  On  the  28th  of  IVIay,  in  the  same  year,  riuti,  ot  a  more  alarm- 
ing character  took  place ;  tlie  populace,  on  this  ocoasion,  mixing  reli- 
gion with  politics^  voeiferated,  **  High  ohnrch  and  Ofmond  T  It  was 
su])posed  that  these  disorderly  acts  were  seoretly  encouraged  by  the 
duke:  threaH  of  an  iiYipeachment  were,  consequently,  held  out  to  him 
by  ministers;  but  blind  to  tlie  probable  consequences  of  his  folly,  he 
continued  to  render  himself  otiiensive  to  government,  until,  at  it- ngth, 
the  menaces  which  he  had  despised  were  actually  carried  into  ellSect. 

The  torbalence  of  his  spirit,  and  his  greediness  for  applause,  led  him 
to  commit  a  number  of  absurdities,  for  which  the  moderate  portion  of 
his  friends  in  vain  endeavoured  to  excuse  him.  About  the  middle  of 
June  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in  tiie  public  prints,  with- 
out the  least  foundation,  it  is  suspected,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the 
feelinga  of  the  populace  in  his  fiivour:-^*'  On  Tuesday  the  7th  instant, 
her  Grace,  the  dutchess  of  OmMSMU  on  her  return  from  Richmond,  was 
stopped  in  her  coach  by  three  persons  in  disguise,  well-armed  and 
mounted,  who  asked  if  the  duke  was  in  the  coach,  and  seemed  to  have 
a  design  on  his  life ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  tliat  many  armed  per- 
sons lurk  about  In  the  Richmond  road,  both  day  and  night,  no  doubt 
with  a  view  to  assassinate  him."  On  the  21st  of  June,  after  a  debate 
of  nine  hours'  duration,  in  which  several  of  his  friends  spoke  warmly 
in  his  favour,  he  was  impeached  by  a  majority  of  forty  seven.  On  the 
5th  of  August,  articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited  against  him,  for 
having  treacherously  neglected  to  tight  the  enemies  of  England,  while 
he  was  captaan^genefal  ot  the  forces  ip  Flanders,  ^o.  Bemg  conse- 
qiimtly  attainted  of  high  treason,  his  name  was  erased  from  the  Ibt  of 
peer?^.  On  the  12th  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  the  Irish  parliar 
nuiit  not  only  attainted  him,  but  oi^red  a  reward  of  £10,000  for  i^is 
head. 

It  appears  that  he  felt  desirous  of  personally  engaging  ip  the  lebeU 
li  I)  of  1715,  having  actually  embarked  for  Ea^gnd  on  receivmg  intel- 
ligence  of  the  insurrection,  and  hovered  for  sereral  days  about  tha 
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oout,  hot  without  being  aUe  to  effect  a  landing.   In  1716-17  he  made 

an  unsttccessful  attempt  to  induce  the  kingof  Sw  1<  n— w  ho  had  aflboted 
groat  consideration  for  the  pretender — to  invade  England  with  an  nrmy 
of  Swedf?.  In  1718-19  the  Spanish  government  determined  on  mak- 
ing an  attempt  to  place  James  Frederick  on  tiie  British  throne.  An 
armament)  consisting  of  ten  sail  of  the  lin^  and  nnmenNiB  tranqiort^ 
with  eix  thousand  regular  troops,  and  twelve  thousand  stand  of  arms 
for  the  pretender's  English  and  Scotch  adherents,  was  accordingly  fitted 
out  at  Cadiz,  and  plticed  under  the  duke  of  Ormond's  command.  Ru- 
mours of  the  intended  !nva:sion  having  reached  this  country,  the  house 
of  commons  addressed  the  king  to  offer  a  reward  of  £5000  fur  the 
duke's  apprehension.  The  Jacobites  eagerly  prepared  fbr  bis  landing; 
and  great  alarm  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  more  loyal  classee 
of  his  majesty's  subjects.  But  the  expedition  was  unsuccessful.  Many 
of  the  transports  drifted  ashore  and  went  to  pieces, — most  of  the  troops 
were  rendered  unserviceable, — and  the  duke,  after  having  narrowly 
escaped  tbipwreck,  was  oompelled  to  retain  to  Cadii  witbovt  havfaig 
seen  an  enemy,  but  utterly  discomfited  by  tbe  elements 

In  1722  a  Jacobite,  named  Layer,  was  executed  for  having  partly,  it 
is  said,  at  the  instigation  of  Ormond,  attempted  to  enlist  a  body  of  re- 
cruits for  the  service  of  the  pretender  in  Essex.  In  1726  the  duke 
appears  to  have  made  some  fruitless  efforts  to  engage  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment in  a  new  project  for  the  invasion  of  this  country.  From  tbie 
period  he  gradually  dwindled  in  importance.  He  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  chiefly  at  Av  ignon,  in  nirlniK  lioly  indnlrrier,  \vhf)lly  subsist- 
ing on  a  pension  from  Spain  of  2000  pistoles  jx  r  annum.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  16th  of  November,  in  the  memorable  year  1745. 

The  duke  nmrried  at  rather  an  eaily  period  of  bis  public  career ;  but 
he  left  no  children  by  his  wife,  for  whom,  although  they  lived  upon  to- 
lerable terms,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  but  very  little  affection. 
He  wn«  principally  indebted  for  that  importance  which  he  so  long  en* 
joyed  U)  his  rank  and  connexions.  His  abilities  were  good,  but  not 
splendid  his  morals  in  private  life,  and  his  principles  as  a  public  char- 
acter, were  equally  lais — his  judgment  was  evidently  weak,  and  his 
vanity  contemptible.  He  has  been  prused  for  his  fidelity  to  the  pre- 
tender; but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  received  any  temptation  to 
be  treachoroiis  to  James  Frederick,  or  that  he  could  have  bettered  him- 
self by  abanUomng  the  Jacobite  cause. 

Soj^if ^  tfaurl  of  JMair^ 

BOBN  A.  D.  1673. — DUD  A.  D.  1747. 

This  celebrated  genera]  and  acoomplisbed  statesman  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John  Dalrymple,  created,  for  his  services  at  the  Revolution,  first 
viscount,  and  aftenvanis  rarl  of  Stair.  His  mother  was  Lady  Elizabeth 
Dundas,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Dundas  of  Newliston.  He  was  early  sent 
to  the  college  of  Edinburgh  under  a  guardian,  and  bad  run  through 
the  whole  course  of  bis  studies  at  the  fourteentli  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  des^ned  by  his  fiither  for  the  law ;  but  his  passion  for  the  military 
Ufe  was  unconquerable.   He  left  Edinburgh  in  1687,  and  went  over  to 
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HoUaild*  where  he  passed  through  the  first  military  gradations  under 
the  eye  of  the  prince  of  Oraiip:e.  About  this  time  he  loarnocl  tlie 
French,  Spanish,  Gennan,  itaiiaa,  and  Dutch  languages,  all  of  which 
be  spoke  with  great  purity. 

At  the  RAVMutioD  he  came  over  to  8cotlaiid»  where  he  performed 
tiie  meet  substantial  services  for  the  prinee  of  Orange.  He  was  amongst 
the  first  to  declare  for  King  William ;  and  went  up  with  his  father  to 
London  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  deliverer,  by  whom  he  was  most  gra- 
ciously received.  He  attended  the  king  to  Ireland,  and  also  accom- 
panied him  to  Holland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1691.  Upon  this 
oocairion  his  majesty  coDferred  a  colond's  commission  upon  Mr  Dal* 
rymple.  In  this  capacity  he  served  under  his  great  commander  at  the 
battle  of  Steenkirk,  fought  on  the  3d  of  August,  1692.  No  British 
officer  signalized  himself  more  in  this  engagement  than  Colonel  Dal- 
lympie.  He  several  times  ruUicd  his  regiment  when  the  ranks  were 
brolwn  by  the  cannon,  and  Inrought  them  back  to  the  charge,  and  was 
instrumental  in  saving  many  of  the  troops  from  being  cut  in  pieces,  as 
he  stopped  the  pursuit  till  they  could  rally  and  renew  the  attack. 

From  this  time  to  the  yrar  1702,  we  have  no  accounts  of  rolonel 
Dalrymple ;  but,  in  the  campaign  of  that  year^  we  find  him  taking  a 
vigorous  {Nurt  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Spanish  Guelderland. 
Marlborough  honoured  ColoBel  Dalrymple  with  his  particular  notice, 
though,  by  national  pr^ndioe,  not  very  fond  of  encouraging  Scotsmen. 
The  duke  promoted  our  hero  to  be  colonel  of  tlie  Royal  North  British 
drajjoons.  At  the  assault  on  the  citadel  of  Vcnloo,  wlirn  tlie  fort  of 
Chartreuse  was  taken  by  the  allies.  Colonel  Dairympic  had  tlie  happi- 
ness to  save  the  life  of  the  prince  of  Hesse-CasseU  afterwards  king  of 
Sweden,  who,  in  wresting  the  colours  from  a  French  offioor,  was  upon 
the  point  of  being  cut  down  by  a  grenadier,  when  Dalrymple  shot  the 
assailant  dead  upon  the  spot  with  his  pistol.  He  subsecjueiitly  became 
aid-de-camp  to  Marlborough ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Hockstet,  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  Scotch  Greys. 

•  When  the  success  of  the  British  arms  in  Flanders  obliged  Louis  XIV* 

to  sue  for  [II  ace,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  returned  home  in 
IVIareh,  1709,  ho  took  occasion  to  introduce  Colonel  Dalrymple  to  her 
mniesty,  as  an  othcer  who  had  performed  the  most  signal  services  in  the 
campaign  in  the  Low  Countries.  Soon  after  this  he  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Stair  by  the  death  of  his  father;  and  the  queen,  as  a 
reward  for  his  military  conduct,  and  as  a  first  essay  of  his  political 
abilities,  was  pleased  to  appoint  him  her  ambassador-extraordinary  to 
Augustus  II.,  king  of  Poland.  The  success  of  this  negotiation  was 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  earl  of  Stair, 
by  which  be  gained  the  entire  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  who  entered  heartily  into  all  the  measures  of  the  allies.  His 
lordship  remained  four  years  at  the  Polish  court ;  in  which  time  he 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  forcij^n  ambassadors, 
and  framed  to  himself  a  clear  idea  of  the  interests  of  the  several  courts 
in  the  north.  He  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  first,  who,  by 
means  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  projected  the  renunciation  of  Bre- 
men and  Verden,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  fevour  of 
George  I. 

He  was  called  home  in  1713,  when  he  was  stripped  off  all  his  em- 
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ployments.  Having-  lived  very  splendidly  at  Warsaw,  he  had  con> 
tractccl  debts,  wliich  at  that  time  lay  heavy  upon  him.  His  plate  and 
equipago  would  have  born  arretted,  if  one  Mr  Lawsun,  wlio  had  been 
a  lieutenant  in  a  Caaieroniaii  regiment,  had  not  generously  lent  hiio. 
the  sum  of  ^1800.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Mr  Lawson**  firiepdihip, 
or  tite  earl  of  Stairs  gratitude  ever  after*  was  most  to  be  admiredL 
He  did  not  remain  long  in  retirement,  for,  upon  the  accession  of  George 
I.,  he  \va-«  received  into  favour;  and,  on  the  28tij  of  October,  1714,  wm 
appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber ;  the  oext  day  he  was 
sworn  one  of  the  privy-couocil,  and*  in  NoYea^ber,  was  GOomiaD* 
der-in-chief  of  his  majesty's  forces  m  Scotland. 

The  scene  now  chai^d  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who^e 
friends  were,  for  the  most  part,  cliosen  to  represent  the  countirs  and 
boroughs  in  the  parliament  that  was  summoueU  to  meet  on  the  l/th  of 
March,  1715.  lu  Scotland  the  opposers  of  the  former  nunistry  prer 
vftiled,  and  the  eari  of-  Stair  was  elected  ooe  of  the  sixteen  peers  to  sil 
in  the  first  septennial  parliament.  Ambassadors  were  now  sent  to  the 
several  court??  in  Europe  to  notify  the  king's  accession;  and,  as  the 
Frcneli  court  was  both  the  most  splendid  and  most  intriguing,  it  was 
requit»ite  to  fix  u{>ou  an  ambassador  of  address  and  deep  penetrauoa 
The  person  thought  of  by  the  dake  of  Marlborough  and  by  the  king 
himself  was  Lord  Stair,  who  was  intrusted  with  discretionary  powers. 

He  set  out  for  Paris  in  January,  1715,  and,  in  a  few  days  after,  etu 
tered  that  ea))ital  In  so  splendid  a  manner,  that  tlie  proud  old  monarch 
considered  it  as  an  iusult  offered  to  him  in  his  own  capital,  that  a  petty 
prince,  whom,  only  a  few  months  before,  he  had  entertained  hopes  of 
depriving  of  even  his  electoral  title  and  dominions  in  Germany,  shonld« 
upon  his  asoending  a  throne  so  unexpectedly,  authorise  his  ambassador 
to  make  a  more  splendid  appearance  than  the  minister  of  any  potentate 
had  ever  done  before  at  Paris.  Stair  was  not  many  days  in  Paris^ 
however,  l>efore  an  opportunity  uti'cred  of  confitmiug  his  royal  master 
in  the  good  opinion  he  had  formed  of  him. 

By  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk  should  be  filled  up,  and  that  the 
dvkes  which  form  the  canal  and  moles  should  be  drstroypd.  There 
had  been  a  pretended  execution  of  this  article*  but  uothiug  like  iulhiiing 
of  the  treaty,  and  the  king  had  ordered  a  haven  and  canal  ^  be  made 
at  Mardyke,  of  much  greater  extent  than  those  of  Dunkirk  itself. 
Mr  Prior,  the  former  ambassador,  had  complained  of  this,  and  ipsistY 
ed  that  the  treaty  should  be  fulfilled ;  but  an  answ^^r  full  of  the  most 
evasive  argnmenfs  had  been  given.  As  the  matter  still  continued 
open,  the  eail  oi  btaxi  laid  a  clear  representation  of  the  case  bt^fore  the 
French  ministry,  and  with  uncommon  address  and  vigilance  got  lo  the 
bottom  of  the  secret  machinations  of  the  FreniCh  court,  and  transmitte<| 
home  such  early  and  exact  intelligence  conceniing  the  intended  inva- 
sion, that  the  pretender's  enterprise  failed,  atul  a  great  number  of  his 
abettors  in  England  were  taken  into  custody.  Various  stories  are  told 
concerning  the  methods  made  use  of  by  the  eail  of  Stair  to  procure 
such  important  secret  int^iganoe^  most  of  them  calculated  to  amuse  the 
reader  by  agreeable  fictions  at  the  expoise  of  historical  truth.  The 
real  fact,  as  it  .stp.nd'=  aiithrTftirafcd  on  record,  is,  that  the  earl  of  Stair 
,  was  master  of  tiie  most  insinuating  address,  and  knew  how  to  apply  a 
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bribe  pfoperly.    By  the  iafiuence  of  both,  he  gained  over  an  English 

Roman  Catholic  priest,  named  Strickland,  who  was  one  of  the  pretcn- 
(ler':^  chaplains,  and  his  chief  rrniri  lant.  By  means  of  this  spy,  Lord 
^Uir  knew  every  project  iormeU  m  the  pretender  u  cuuncil ;  and  ti  oin  the 
Mune  qaaorter  be  obteined  a  list  of  the  Fkmoh  offieen  who  had  engaged 
to  accompany  him  to  Scotland,  with  an  exact  account  of  the  quantity 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  to  be  furnished  by  the  French 
ministry.  Stair  at  the  same  time  made  such  strong  representations  to 
the  regent,  that  his  royal  highness  saw  that  to  remove  all  suspicions, 
and  preserve  the  IHeaddiip  ^GieaiBriialfl,  to  wbioh  be  waa  stnmgly 
ineliBed,  be  must  be  obliged  to  alter  hb  policy :  he  therefore  amwered, 
"  That  he  would  forbid  the  exportation  of  any  arms  or  ammtinition  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  tliat  he  sliould  send  such  orders  to  all  the  ports  in 
France,  as  his  Britannic  majesty  desired ;  together  witli  proper  instruc- 
tions to  the  captains  of  such  vessels  as  were  bound  for  any  part  of 
Seodand."  The  saooess  of  this  negotiation  eontribnted  greatly  to  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion ;  for*  when  the  insutgents  found  themselvea 
deprived  of  the  po^v^rful  succours  they  had  been  promised  from  France, 
ti»eir  courage  failed  tliem,  and  they  began  to  disperse.  No  sooner  did 
the  news  of  tiiis  reach  the  earl  of  Stair,  than  he  repaired  to  the  regent, 
aad  eompletely  put  an  end  to  the  pretender's  hopes  by  reducing  the 
regent  to  the  net^ssity  of  dechuring  himself  onee  for  alk  There  was  no 
mediani ;  he  must  either  satisfy  Great  Britain  by  reusing  the  pretender 
a  retreat  in  France,  or  absolutely  break  with  a  prince  whose  friendship 
might  be  of  service  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  a  guest  wlio  was  both  use- 
less to  him  and  his  friends,  and  troublesome  to  those  who  protected 
him.  By  the  advioe  of  the  Abb4  da  Eoie^  he  therefore  gave  the  earl 
of  Stair  a  most  explicit  and  satisfactory  answer,  after  having  acquainted 
the  pre  tender  with  his  resolution,  who  inimodiately  retired  to  Avignon. 
A  good  understanding  was  now  established  between  the  courts  of  Ver- 
sailles and  Loudon,  highly  agreeable  to  the  latter,  as  it  gave  the  new 
aoirereiga  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  and  regulating  the  domeitic  ad- 
ministratiooi  of  government.  The  earl  of  Stair's  conduct  upon  this  oc* 
casion  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  now  declared 
regent  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV,  But  neither  adulations  nor 
civilities  could  put  him  otf  his  guard,  or  relax  his  attention  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  royal  master,  as  the  following  anecdote  testifies. 

One  day,  tlie  regent,  attended  by  a  iiplendid  retinae^  went  in  hie ' 
eoach  to  pay  the  earl  a  visit.  The  coach  halted  at  the  gate  of  the 
anhossador's  hotel,  but  when  the  earl  of  Stair  descended  from  his 
apartment,  the  rf»^rnt  only  partly  alighted  from  his  coach,  setting  one 
tout  uu  tiie  ground  and  keeping  the  other  fixed  on  the  step.  The  earl, 
in  the  meantime,  was  advaneing  towards  the  gate ;  but  observing  the 
postttie  the  regent  was  in,  he  stopped  short,  turned  about,  walked  three 
or  four  times  backward  and  forward,  and  at  hxst  asked  one  of  the  atten- 
dants, "  Whether  his  royal  highness  was  rome  to  visit  him  as  his  Bri- 
taoaic  majesty's  ambassador,  or  as  earl  oi  Stair  ?  "  To  which  receivjing 
no  answer,  he  added,  "  If  he  comes  to  see  Lord  Stair,  I  shall  reeiwn  it 
mj  greatest  bonoiur  to  roeevre  any  one  officer  of  the  orown>  diaeh  more 
the  dake*regent»  at  the  door  of  his  coach ;  but  if  he  comes  to  visit  tlie 
ambassador  of  my  aufrust  and  roval  master,  I  think  I  should  bo  un»« 
worthy  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  if  I  went  fortfaer  than  1  have  done."  . 
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.This  being  told  the  regent,  be  re-entered  his  coach,  and  afterwards 
caused  it  to  be  notified  to  his  excellency,  that  he  was  not  desirous  of 
seeing  him  at  court ;  and,  fbr  some  months,  Stair  actually  withdrew ;  till, 
hearing  of  the  regent's  fitting  out  a  strong  squadron  at  Toulon,  which 
the  court  of  Britain  eoold  not  look  on  with  indiffiBrenoe»  he  went  to 
court}  and  brought  about  an  interview  with  the  regent  in  the  following 
manner.  The  guards  knowing  him,  declared  they  had  orders  to  refuse 
him  admittance.  "  Oh !"  says  he,  "  though  tlio  British  ambaMs?ador  be 
debarred  access,  yet  Lord  Stair  is  not."  On  this  he  was  allowed  to 
enter,  aod  having  passed  the  first  guard  he  hastened  through  the  othen^ 
and  entered  the  presence-chamber,  where  the  king  and  regent  were, 
surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of  nobility,  gentry,  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  general  otlicers.  No  sooner  did  the  regent  observe  the  carl  tban 
he  withdrew  to  au  inner  chamber,  whither,  however,  he  was  loiluwed 
^  by  his  lordship,  who,  as  he  entered  the  room,  told  him,  that  if  at  pre- 
sent he  denied  him  audience,  perhaps  in  time  he  might  be  glad  to  hare 
one  in  his  turn.  On  this  the  regent  and  he  entered  into  conversation 
for  two  hour!$.  His  royal  liighness  perceiving,  that  nothing,  though  ever 
60  secretly  transacted,  could  be  keptfi'om  so  prying  au  ambassador,  and 
that  one-hall"  of  the  French  nation  were,  through  poverty,  become  spies 
upon  the  other,  he  made  a  merit  of  discovering  the  whole  plan  of  the 
Spanish  minister  to  Lord  Stair.  It  was  deeply  laid,  and  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  a  conrl^r  arr-ount  of  it,  that  the  reader  may  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  political  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
Geoi^e  I.,  lu  >vliich  the  earl  of  Stair  was  the  principal  agent. 

Though  Philip  V.,  the  grandson  of  the  late  king  ci  France^  was, 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  allowed  to  reign  peaceably  over  the  ruins  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  yet  neither  he  nor  his  ministers  were  content  with 
tiio  terms  obtained.  Cardinal  Albcroni,  the  then  Spanish  minister, 
kijuw  very  well,  that  though  the  emperor,  by  tlie  late  treaty,  was  put 
in  possession  of  Sicily  and  Flanders,  aiid  secured  in  his  other  v&st  do- 
minions, he  was  yet  so  &r  drained  of  his  treasure  by  the  last  war  as  to 
have  no  great  inclination  to  a  rupture ;  he  judged  the  same  of  the  other 
powers  engaged ;  and  thinking  t!iat  Great  Britain  had  obtained  too 
advantageous  terms  at  the  last  general  paciticatiou,  liis  am  was  to  give 
her  a  king  who  would  be  apt  to  relinquish  every  advantage  in  gratitude 
for  the  &vours  done  him*  But  as  Spain  was  unable  alone  to  accom- 
plish so  great  a  project,  t|^e  cardinal  thought  of  gaining  over  Charles  XIL 
of  Sweden,  with  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  to  his  views.  The  former  was 
easily  brought  into  the  sclieme,  from  a  prospect  of  regaining  Bremen 
and  Verden,  the  investment  of  which  had  been  given  to  George  1.  by 
the  emperor.  In  connexion  with  this  scheme,  Baron  Goertz,  the 
Swedish^mittister  to  the  states-general,  and  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
in  Europe,  had  twice  an  interview  with  the  czar  at  the  Hague,  and 
having  informed  him  that  he  had  got  con«idrrable  sums  from  the  dis- 
affected in  England  to  buy  ships  and  ammunition  for  invading  Scotland, 
the  Russian  monarch  went  in  person  to  Paris  in  May,  1717,  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  visiting  the  academy,  the  arsenals,  the  chambers  of  rari- 
ties, and  every  thing  that  might  excite  the  attention  of  the  curious, 
conferred  with  the  regent  upon  the  intended  scheme.  The  conference 
with  the  czar,  was,  by  the  regent's  secretary,  communicated  to  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador,  who  directly  acquainted  his  court,  and  such  active 
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measures  wer«  instantly  taken  as  rendered  the  selieme  impraetieable; 
at  the  same  time,  a  letter  from  Count  Gyllenbuigh,  the  Swedish  en* 

voy  at  London,  to  his  brother,  Gustavus,  then  ambaa59ador  in  France, 
having  fallen  into  the  carl  of  Stair's  hands,  he  transmitted  it  to  the  Bri- 
tish ministry,  by  whom  Count  Gylleuburgh  was  arrested,  and  most  of 
his  papers  seiaed,  in  which  were  many  letters  firom  and  to  Baron 
Goerta.  From  these  it  appeared  plainly  that  an  invasion  was  de> 
signed. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  attempts  in  favour  of  the  unhappy  fugi- 
tive, that  were  defeated  through  Stair's  means.  He  likewise  bad  a 
principal  share  in  bringing  about  the  quadruple  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  betwe«i  his  Britannic  majesty,  the  emperor,  the  most  ehris* 
tian  king,  and  the  states-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  by  which  the 
de^irjns  of  the  court  of  Madrid  were  totally  defeated.  However,  the 
cardinal  now  openly  n  <  eivcd  and  entertained  the  pretender  at  the 
court  of  Madrid ;  and,  m  hopes  of  making  a  powerful  diversion  in 
Hungary,  he  attacked  the  emperor,  and  fomented  distorbances  in  the 
British  dominions.  Having  likewise  (brmed  a  design  of  seizing  the 
island  of  Sicily,  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  that  purpose  ;  and,  in  July  1718, 
this  Spanish  armament  took  several  considerable  places  in  the  island. 
But  while  they  were  busily  employed  in  attacking  the  citadel  of  Mes- 
sina, the  British  fleet  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Sicilians,  and,  oa 
the  11th  of  August,  attacked  twenty-seven  Spanish  ships  of  the  line» 
off  Cape  Passaro;  afler  an  obstinate  engagement,  the  English  took 
and  sunk  most  of  them,  and  soon  after  the  king  of  Sicily  acceded  to 
the  quadruple  alliunce.  This  blow  so  much  chagrined  the  court  of 
Spain,  that  an  order  was  issued  for  seizing  all  British  merchant- 
ships,  and  ^fects  in  that  kingdom.  Hw  majesty,  George  thereupon 
granted  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  to  the  British  subjects  against 
those  of  Spain,  on  the  3d  of  October  ;  and  on  the  17th,  war  was  de- 
clared against  Spain.  The  Spanish  court  was,  at  this  time,  the  most 
intriguing  in  Europe ;  for  she  not  only  endeavoured  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity Britain,  but  likewise  of  France,  for  which  purpose,  the  prince 
of  Cebamare,  her  ambassador  at  Fsris*  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  some  mutineers,  to  whom  he  gave  pensions.  The  design  was,  to 
take  away  the  regent's  life  ;  to  make  an  inroad  into  four  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  ;  to  iraiii  (jvn  tlie  French  ministry  to  the  Spanish  interest; 
and  thus  pave  a  way  lor  uniting  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  greatest 
part,  of  the  French  dominions,  with  those  of  the  younger  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  leigning  in  Spain.  The  scheme  might  have  taken 
place,  and  have  rekindled  a  general  war,  if  it  had  not  been  discovered 
in  the  following  extraordinary  manner. — Two  noblemen,  who  were 
intrusted  with  a  packet  from  the  Spanish  ambassador,  in  France,  to 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  containhig  a  rdation  of  die  progress  he  had  made 
with  some  noblemen,  took  a  chaise,  which  broke  down  aliout  two 
leagues  from  Paris.  The  postilion,  observing  them  to  take  more  care 
of  thnv  portmanteau  than  of  themselves,  and  struck  with  the  remark  of 
one  ot  them,  that  he  would  rather  lose  one  hundred  thousand  pistoles 
than  it,  after  driving  them  to  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  hastened  to 
FariSy  and  gave  immediate  notice  of  what  he  had  seen  to  the  govern- 
ment.  The  council  of  regency  being  instantly  called,  proper  oflicers 
were  immediately  seat  off*  with  orders  to  stop  them ;  which  tliey  effect* 
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ted  at  I^ictiers,  and  not  only  arrested  their  persons*  hat  sent  tfaeir 
portmanteau  to  Paria,  in  which  were  found  the  plainest  mark*  of  a 

conspiracy.  The  same  night  several  persons  of  distinction  were  seized, 
and  sent  to  tlie  Bastile;  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  commanded 
to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  Abbe  du  Bois,  secretary  of  state,  wrote  a 
circular  letter,  die  next  day,  to  the  sereral  minbtera  residing  at  tba 
jPrench  court,  and  particukuiy  to  the  earl  of  Stair,  aoquatnSng  him 
with  the  motives  which  induced  them  to  take  this  step.  Soon  after 
this,  a  declaration  of  war  was  made  by  France  against  Spain ;  and 
althougfh  it  was  looked  upon  rather  as  fictitious  than  n^n!,  yet  the  burn- 
ing of  six  new  men-of-war  upon  the  stocks  at  Los-passages,  and  the 
taking  of  some  towns,  put  the  matter  of  France's  being  in  earnest  be* 
yond  all  possibility  of  donbt 

But  no  disappointments  could  check  the  rcsflrss  spirit  of  the  cardinal, 
who  still  fomrntrd  the  tumultuous  passi  mi-  of  the  British  rebels;  many 
ot  the  most  considerable  of  whom  had  retired  into  the  dominions  of  his 
master*  The  duke  of  Ormond,  in  particuku-,  having  received  notice 
to  leave  France,  upon  an  application  made  to  the  regent  tbr  that  puD> 
pose,  Alberoni  pressed  him  to  repair  tO  Madrid.  This  invitation  was 
kept  a  profound  secret,  but  there  were  pottk-  people  about  the  duke 
who  thoutrht  proper  to  communicate  tlie  design  to  their  corres- 
pondents iu  Paris  ;  and  these  having  shown  their  letters  to  one  Mac- 
donald,  a  lieutenant-cdonei  in  the  Irish  brigades,  he  banded  diem  abon^ 
till  at  last  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  British  ambassador*  who  sent 
Captain  f^rardiner  express,  with  an  account,  that  the  preparations  of 
the  Spaniards  at  (""adiz  were  certainly  designed  against  £ngland,  and 
that  their  fleets  would  put  to  sea  the  7th  or  8tb  of  March  1718.  This 
piece  of  intelligence  was  communicated  by- the  king  to  parlianentf 
-and  every  military  preparation  was  made  by  land  and  at  sea  to  oppoaa 
the  invasion,  which  might  have  proved  very  formidable,  if  the  enemies 
of  their  country  had  not  met  with  a  check  from  another  quarter. 

The  duke  ot  Orniond,  with  5000  land  forces  on  boaj-d,  having  pro- 
visions, animuuitioD,  and  every  other  necessary,  had  embarked  for  the 
west  of  England ;  but,  meeting  with  a  storm  off  Cape  Finisterre,  they 
were  separated.  His  Grace,  with  most  of  the  English  and  Irish  officers, 
were  obliged  to  put  back  to  Cadiz;  while  the  earls  of  Marshal  and 
Seaforth,  and  the  marquess  of  TulHbardin,  pursued  their  voyage,  and 
landed  at  Kintaii,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  on  the  16th  of  April,  with 
about  400  Spanish  troops.  They  were  very  unea^  to  know  the  fate 
of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  deferred  moving  from  thence  till  tiiey 
should  hear  what  was  become  of  his  Grace  ;  but,  before  any  certain  ac- 
rounts  arrived  of  his  diaappohitment,  General  Wightman  was  in  march 
to  disperse  them,  having  with  him  two  Swiss  and  three  Dutch  battalions, 
120  dragoons,  and  about  850  foot  soldiers*-  He  came  up  with  them 
on  the  pretender's  birthday,  at  the  pass  of  Glenshiei,- where  tiie  M*Ken« 
zies  were  stationed  on-oneidde^  the  marquess  of  Tallibardini-  with  the 
laird  of  M*Doual,  upon  the  other,  and  the  Spaniards  intrenched  in 
their  front,  making  in  all  16r>0.  No  ^sooner  did  they  enter  the  pass, 
than  the  rebels,  who  lay  coucealed  among  the  heath,  poured  in  upon 
fhemavolley,  and  killed  the  colonel  of  a  Dutch  regiment  upoo  the 
'  spot.  General  Wightman,  observing  the  matter,  ordered  some  hand- 
'  grenades  to  be  thrown  in  among  them,  whidi  fired  the  heath  s  and  one 
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of  the  tpltnten  wounding  Sealbrth  in  the  wrist,  his  clan  oarried  him  off» 

and  at  the  same  time  retired  in  the  greatest  conrusion*  The  rebels 
placed  in  tlie  right  hand  of  the  pass  Ikiviklj  ■iWvu  \v[\\\  those  on  the 
left  made  off  full  speed,  deserting  th(  Sj  auiards,  who  wore  all  made 
prisoners.  This  was  the  last  effort  iu  tavour  of  the  old  pretender  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  George  I. 

During- the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  George  Stair  was  one  of  the 
cabinet  council ;  and,  on  George  the  Second's  ascoiding  the  throne»  he 
was  received  into  the  same  oonfidence. 

In  April  1730,  he  was  made  lord-admiral  of  Scotland,  which,  with 
his  other  posts,  he  held  till  April  1733,  when  he  fell  into  disgrace  at 
ooort,  upon  the  occasion  of  bringing  in  a  bill  Ibr  changing  the  duties 
upon  tobacco  and  wine,  and  bringing  them  under  the  laws  of  excise,  ia 
order  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  revenue.  This  affair  was  greatly  dis- 
liked by  the  trading  part  of  the  nation.  Among  the  number  of  those 
who  opposed  it  in  tiie  house  of  peers,  was  the  earl  of  Stair.  A  little 
time  after,  he  resigned  all  his  places  into  his  majesty's  hands ;  as  (Ud 
the  Lord  Cobham,  the  duke  of  Bolton,  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  the  earl 
of  Burlington,  and  many  others.  In  June  1734,  he  appeared  at  the 
general  elections  in  his  native  country  ;  and  as  the  party  who  had 
sided  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  promoting  the  excise  scheme  had 
been  at  great  pains  to  carry  the  elections  of  Scotland,  he  was  the  first  to 
enter  a  protest  against  the  minister's  interference,  and  because  the  mili* 
tary,  who,  by  act  of  parliament,  ought  to  be  moved  some  miles  from 
the  place  of  election,  were,  nevertheless,  under  arms  at  no  farther  dis- 
tance than  half  a  mile.  During  his  retirement  from  court,  he  was 
visited  by  the  nobility  from  ail  quarters ;  he  corresponded  with  several 
generals  abroad,  and  with  some  of  those  noblemen  in  England  who 
had  resigned  at  the  same  time  with  himself-  But  a  change  in  the 
ministry,  .which  took  place  in  1741,  rendered  his  presence  necessary 
at  court. 

The  British  merchants  had  long  complained  that  letters  of  marque 
had  been  issued  out  from  the  Spanish  admiralty,  against  British  ships, 
under  pretence  of  searching  for  contraband  goods  and  passports.  Nu- 
merous representati<ms  had  been  made  upon  this  head  at  Madrid; 
several  conferences  were  held  upon  the  subject ;  and  at  last  a  conven- 
tion was  signed  on  the  4th  of  January,  1739,  in  which  Spain  agreed 
to  pay  £95,000^  to  compensate  the  losses  sustained  by  the  British  sub- 
jects. Thte  aflhhr  might  have  been  amicably  terminated,  had  not  Spain 
mustered  up  a  claim  of  £68,000  upon  the  African  company,  concern- 
ing the  negroes  ;  and  refused  to  pay  the  £95,000,  till  the  £68,000  were 
deducted.  In  consequence  of  fresh  insults,  on  the  23d  of  October, 
1739,  war  was  declared  against  Spain.  Admiral  Vernon,  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  protect  our  trade,  took  Purto 
Bello  on  the  22d  of  November,  and  received  80,000  piastres  as  a 
ransom  for  not  pillaging  the  town.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1740,  he 
sailed  for  Carthagena,  whose  out-work?  he  took,  but  i\\'i\r.d  in  an  attack 
upon  the  place  itseltl  About  a  year  alter  the  begin inng  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  died  on  the  9th  of  October,  1740; 
on  which  day,  his  eldest  daughter,  late  empress-dowager,  and  mother 
to  the  present  emperor,  was  prodaimed  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
jniaf  and  archduchess  of  Austria.   Her  ministen  at  the  several  courts 
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of  Europe  notified  her  acoewion,  but  the  elector  of  BarariE  daimed 
the  crown  for  himielC  The  troopA  of  his  electorate  marched,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1741,  in  support  of  his  elaiill»  and  were  followed  by  30,000 

French  forcf^*,  under  pretence  of  securing  the  free  election  of  an  em- 
peror, according  to  the  treaty  of  Westplialia,  of  which  their  king  was 
the  guarantee*  On  the  other  hand,  his  Britannic  nuyesty  supported 
the  Fngaal&B  sanction,  and  opposed  the  election  of  an  emperor  by  the 
infloence  of  the  court  of  Versailles. 

During  the  winter  of  1741,  tlie  armies  were  active  abroad  ;  Llntz, 
and  a  few  other  places,  were  taken  by  the  Austrians.  who  gained  some 
advantages  in  the  field.  At  home,  the  parliaaient  was  taken  up  with 
CKamining  into  the  merits  of  eleetions ;  many  of  which  being  carried 
against  Sir  Robert  \ValpoIe>  he  resigned  his  place  into  his  majesty's 
hands  ;  on  w  Iiich  a  total  change  ensued  in  the  ministry.  A  resolution 
was  taken  for  supporting  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  restoring  the 
balance  of  power,  wiilch  must  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  if  the 
treaty  for  dividing  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  had  succeed* 
ed,  according  to  the  proposal  of  France.  In  oonseqaenoe  of  this  re- 
solution, three  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  voted  to  her  Hungarian 
majesty;  and  a  considerable  body  of  British  troops  were  sent  to  Flan- 
ders, the  command  of  which,  ns  aUo  of  the  Hanoverians  and  Hessians, 
was  given  to  the  earl  oi  fcilair.  iu  March,  1742,  he  was  made  field- 
marshal  of  his  majesty's  forces,  and  ambas8ador>eztraordinary  and' 
pltiiii  otentiary  to  the  states-general. 

His  lordship  instantly  applied  himself  to  the  management  of  the  im- 
portant business  committed  to  him  ;  and  knowing  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  tlie  ambassadors  of  Spain,  France,  and  the  new  emperor,  be  assi- 
duously studied  their  memorials,  and  prepared  replies  to  them  b^re' 
he  set  out  for  Holland,  where,  on  the  10th  of  April,  five  days  after  hia 
arrival,  being  conducted  to  a  public  audience  of  their  High  Mighti- 
nesses, lie  made  them  a  very  spirited  harangue,  which  had  the  desired 
effect  ot  engaging  them  in  tlie  queen's  cause.  This  memorial  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  the  18th  of  August,  in  which  the  pressing  applications 
of  the  queen  of  Hongaiy,  for  assistance  from  his  Britannic  majesty, 
against  a  powerful  French  army,  were  laid  down,  and  the  pitful  artifices 
ot"  the  Frciieh  detected.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  carl  of  Stair  at  length 
brought  about  a  general  pacification,  but  not  till  after  the  battle  of 
Dettingen,  where  he,  for  the  last  time,  distinguished  himself,  in  concert 
with  King  George  II.,  as  a  general  of  undaunted  bravery  and  intrepi- 
dity* So6n  after  this  action  he  petitioned  to  resign,  which  being 
granted,  he  again  returned  to  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life ;  but  ever 
ready  to  serve  his  king  and  country,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion in  1745,  lie  repaired  to  court,  and  offered  his  service  to  suppress 
it,  which  was  gladly  accepted.  He  accompanied  the  duke  oi  Cumberland 
to  Edinburgh.  After  the  suppression  of  this  insurrection,  he  continued 
at  court  till  the  winter  of  the  j^ear,  1746,  when  he  repaired  to  Scot- 
land, finding  himself  in  a  languishing  condition,  and  unfit  for  business. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  1747,  he  breathed  out  a  life  which  had  been  spent 
in  eminent  services  to  his  country.  The  earl  of  Stair,  in  person,  was 
about  six  feet  high.  He  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of 
hb  time,  and  remarkable,  among  the  nobility,  for  his  graceful  mien 
and  nuyestic  appearance*   His  eompiezion  was  fair,  but  rather  wmieAj 
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than  delicate ;  liiB  forehead  was  large  and  gracefiilt  hii  nose  straight  and 
cxqinsitely  proportioned  to  his  fiuse.  As  E  diplomatisty  Lord  Stair 
was  without  a  rival  in  bis  dajr. 

lOEN  4MSD  1748. 

The  proud  duke  of  Somerset,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  belongs 
to  the  period  now  under  consideration,  as  &r  as  his  political  character 

is  dMDcerned ;  for  after  the  imaginary  affront  which  he  received  fima 
George  I.,  tlie  particulars  of  which  will  be  related  presently,  he  ac- 
cepted of  no  office  at  court,  and  nearly  retired  altogether  from  public 
life. 

He  was  bom  on  the  Ifith  of  August,  1662,  and  succeeded  his  bro- 
ther Firancis,  fifth  duke  of  Somerset,  on  the  murder  of  the  latter  at 
Lerice,  in  1678.'  In  1682,  he  married  the  lady  Elizabeth,  sole 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Josceline  Percy,  the  last  earl  of  Northumber- 
land. It  was  stipulated  on  this  occasion,  that  the  duke  should  relin- 
quish the  name  of  Seymour,  for  that  of  Percy,  after  his  marriage;  but 
his  dutehess  released  him  from  the  obligation. 

At  the  death  of  Charles  II,  Seymour  was  one  of  the  privy>co<nn- 
cillors  who  signed  the  proclamation  of  James  II. :  but  he  soon  fell  into 
disgrace  at  court,  in  consequence  of  his  stern  rrfusal  to  introduce 
Daida,  nuncio  troiu  Pope  Innocent  XI.,  to  an  audience  at  Windsor* 
In  1688,  he  succeeded  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle^  in  the  chancellor* 
ship  of  Cambridge  uniTersity ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  declared  fyt 
the  prince  of  Orange,  on  his  landing  Iti  England.  During  William's 
reign,  he  was  for  some  time  president  of  the  council ;  be  was  also  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  regency  in  1701. 

In  January,  1711,  his  dutehess  succeeded  her  grace  of  Marlborough, 
in  the  high  offices  which  the  latter  held  about  the  person  of  Queen 
Anne ;  but  neither  she  nor  her  husband  retained  their  influence  long. 
On  the  arrival  of  Goorjic  T.  in  England,  Seymour  was  nominated  one 
of  the  new  privy-council,  and  also  appointed  master  of  the  horse,  from 
which  othce  he  had  been  removed  in  1712.  But,  within  four  weeks 
alter,  he  threw  up  all  his  appointments.  The  occasion  of  the  duke's 
sudden  and  eztraordinaiy  diagnst  is  not  very  cleariy  known ;  unless  it 
be  that  his  grace  was  offended  at  something  like  a  breach  of  royal  fiuth 
in  the  matter  of  his  son-in-law,  Sir  William  Wyndham's  coinn)itment 
to  the  Tower.  It  is  said  that  his  grace  had  obtained  a  promise,  In  tur 
Sir  William's  arrest,  that  he  should  bt:  very  gently  d(;a]L  witli,  aud  not 
even  placed  under  confinement;  but  that  this  pledge  was  broken* 
Whatever  was  the  real  cause  of  the  duke's  indignation,  the  manner 
which  he  took  to  manifest  it,  bordered  a  little  on  the  ridiculous. 
"  Having  commanded  his  servants  to  strip  off  the  royal,  and  put  on 
the  family  livery,  he  sent  for  a  common  dust-cart,  and  directed  that 
all  the  badges  of  his  office  should  be  thrown  into  it ;  he  then,  foUoW" 

*  Us  was  ihot  hf  Hoiatio  BoilL  fn  rswwigv  of  stt  Inmlt  which  tiis  daks  and  sbow 
9(  his  ttevntions  compuiiom  had  offend  to  hS»  lady. 
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cd  by  his  retimir  and  the  aforcsaiti  vc  fiicle,  prooeeded  to  tlie  court-yard 
of  St  James's  palace,  aud  after  ordering  tlie  driver  to  shoot  tlie  rub- 
bish, be  stalked  back  indignantly  to  Northumberland  house,  accoui- 
panied  by  the  same  cavalcade,  iu  precisely  the  form  io  whidi  he  had 
left  it"  ^  The  court  must  have  been  exceedingly  amused  at  the  proud 
duke  and  his  dust-cart.  There  are  many  other  anecdotes  on  record, 
equally  illustrious  of  the  duke's  miserable  pride.  His  second  dutchess, 
Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Wiiichebea,  having,  in  a 
moment  of  playfuhiess,  given  him  a  familiar  tap  on  the  shoulder  witli 
her  &n,  he  turned  round,  and  sternly  observed,  **  My  first  dutchess  was 
a  Percy,  and  she  never  took  such  a  liberty  I"  Noble  retatM  that  the 
duke  having  the  celebrated  painter,  James  Seymour,  one  day  at  his 
table,  was  pleased  to  drink  to  him  in  these  terms,  "  Cousin  Seymour, 
your  health ;"  but,  on  the  painter  replying,  My  lord,  I  really  do  be- 
lieve I  have  the  honour  of  being  of  your  grace's  &mily;*'  the  duke, 
blushing  with  offended  pride,  rose  from  table,  and  desired  his  steward 
to  pay  Seymour  liis  bill,  and  dismiss  him.  On  some  occasions  his  in- 
tolerable pride  was  deservedly  dealt  by.  "  Get  out  of  the  way  I"  said 
one  of  the  outriders,  who  commonly  preceded  the  duke's  carriage, 
to  a  countryman  who  was  driving  a  hog  along  the  path,  by  which  the 
great  man  was-  about  to  pass.  **  Why  ?"  inquired  the  boor»  **  Because 
my  lord  duke  is  coming,  and  he  does  not  like  to  be  looked  at,"  rejoin- 
ed the  courier.  "  But  I  will  see  him,  and  my  pig  shall  see  him  too  I" 
exclaimed  the  clown,  <  uraged  at  the  imperious  manner  of  the  lacquey, 
and,  seizing  the  aumiai  by  the  ears,  he  held  it  up  betore  him  until  his 
grace  and  retioue  had  roUed  past. 

His  grace  died  in  1748.  There  is  a  fine  statue  of  him,  hy  Rys* 
brack,  in  the  senate-house  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Algernon^ 
earl  of  Hertford,  succeeded  him  in  the  dukedom. 

mfOUmf  (Earl  Coinptt^ 

■ 

aoaw  A.  D.  1670.— mzD  a.  d.  1723. 

This  eminent  lawyer  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Cowper,  Bart.,  of 
Hertford.  ■  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  became  recorder  of  Col- 
chester soon  afler  his  ^tering  upon  practice.  In  1695  he  was  retnrnoi 
to  parliament  for  the  town  of  Hertford,  and  made  a  very  successful 
debut  in  the  house.  In  the  next  year  he  assisted  as  one  of  the  crown- 
counsel  in  the  trial  of  Sir  William  Perkins  for  high  treason.  He  aUo 
supported  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Fenwick. 

In  October,  1706,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  His  ser- 
vices in  promoting  the  union  of  the  Scottish  and  English  crowns  were 
rewarded  by  a  peerage.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1706,  he  was  cre- 
ated Baron  Cowper  of  Winghaui;  and  in  the  month  of  May  following 
he  was  appointed  lord-high-chancellor  of  England. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  whig  ministry  in  -1710,  he  resigned  the 
seal^  of  office,  which  were  reluctantly  received  by  his  royal  mistress. 
George  L  restored  him  to  the  chancellorship  in  August*  1714*  In 

'  Miimuirs  et'  the  Kit  Cut  Club,  p.  10,  II, 
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April,  1718,  he  resigned  the  great  seal,  having  pneflously  been  raited 
to  an  earldom.  In  1723  his  polltlffil  intt'irrity  was  impeached  by  one 
Christopher  Layer,  who  having  beou  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  in  the  course  of  his  examination  insinuated  that  Lord  Cowper 
WW  conneoted  with  certain  parties  wlio  were  aiming  at  the  expa1»ton  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick.  His  lordship  indignantly  denied  the  chtage, 
and  demanded  an  investigation  of  the  whole  affair  by  his  brother-peers, 
but  this  was  declined  as  unnecessary  for  the  vindication  of  his  charac- 
ter, which  was  unsullied.  Among  the  latest  acts  of  iiis  lordship's  iife 
was  his  opposition  to  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  Attwbury, 
and  hia  protest  against  an  act  Ibr  imposing  a  tax  upon  Roman  Catholics. 
He  died  in  October,  1723. 

All  parties  concur  in  ascribing  considerable  professional  talents  to 
Chancellor  Cowper.  Chesterfield  declares,  that,  as  a  speaker,  he  was 
almost  without  a  rivaL  "  He  never  spoke  without  universal  applause," 
•he  sqrs.  "  The  ears  and  the  eyes  gave  him  up  the  hearts  and  under- 
standings of  the  audience."  A  writer  of  his  own  time  has  applied  to 
him  the  compliment  passed  by  Ben  Jonson  on  Lord  Verulani : — "  He 
commanded  when  hf>  spoke :  he  had  his  judges  anqry  and  pleaded  at 
his  devotion.  ISu  uuin  had  their  aHectioiis  uiore  in  hib  power;  and  tiie 
4Qar  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should  eoroe  to  an  end.*' 
In  general  politics^  Cowper  was  liberal ;  but  he  was  not  a  party- 
man,  though  he  usually  voted  witli  the  whigs,  and  shared  their  tri- 
umphs or  reverses.  Swift,  in  speaking  of  Queen  Anne's  advi'^cr^.  says 
of  him : — "  Although  his  merits  are  later  than  the  rest,  he  deservetii  a 
ranl^  in  this  great  council.  He  was  considerable  in  the  station  of  a 
practising  lawyor ;  but  as  he  was  raised  to  be  a  cbanoellor  and  a  peer 
without  passing  through  any  of  the  intermediate  steps  which,  in  the 
latr  times,  have  been  the  constant  prartiee  ;  and  little  skilled  in  the 
ii  Lfut'c  of  government  or  the  true  ijiterests  of  princes,  further  than  the 
municipal  or  common  law  of  England ;  his  abilities,  as  to  foreign  af* 
'fiurs,  did  not  equally  appear  in  the  eouneil.  Some  former  passages  of 
^his  life  were  thought  to  disqualify  him  for  that  office,  by  which  he>  was 
to  be  the  guardian  of  \hc  q\tpm'^  conscience;  but  these  difficulties  were 
ewily  ovcrrulcfi  hy  the  authors  (jf  hi>  proiiiotiou,  who  wanted  a  person 
•that  would  be  subservient  to  ail  tiieu  designs,  wherein  they  were  not 
disappointed*  As  to  his  other  accomplishments,-  he  was  what  we  usti- 
-alfy  mII  a  piece  of  a  scholar,  and  a  good  logical  reasonert  if  this  were 
not  too  often  alloyed  by  a  fallacious  way  of  managing  an  argument, 
which  makes  him  apt  to  deoeive  the  unwary,  and  sometimes  to  deceive 
himself.** 


CJomaw,  Call  of  JHaaUfifielU* 

Boaif  AtDk  1667w— OBD  A.  n,  1788. 

Thomas  pABxn»  lord-chancellor  of  Oteat  Britain,  was  the  son  of 

an  Englisii  attorney  f)F  good  family.  He  was  bom  at  Leeke,  in  Staf- 
fonl'^hire,  in  l  iiti?  ;  aud  educaird  at  rrinity  college,  Cambridge.  Hav- 
ing adopted  the  profession  oi  the  law,  m  i7i)d,  he  was  appointed  coua- 
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sel  to  Queen  Anne ;  and  ia  the  same  year  he  waa  returned  member  for 

the  city  of  Derby. 

He  succeeded  Sir  John  Holt,  as  chief-justice  io  the  king's  bench,  be* 
ing  reoommended  to  that  office  by  Godolphin  aod  Sunderland* 
Geoi^  !•  created  him  Baron  Macclesfield,  and,  oa  the  19th  of  May» 
1718,  appointed  him  ]ord-«hanceUor*  In  he  waa  created  eail 
of  Macclesfield. 

Macclestield  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  an  equitable  judge,  but  not 
free  from  the  charge  of  venality.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1725,  he  waa 
formally  impeached  by  the  oommous,  in  twenty-one  artlciea,  for  having 
disposed  of  certain  offices  in  chancery  to  incompetent  persons,  and 
with  having  rnilfczzU'd  funds  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  that 
court.  His  trial  lasted  thirteen  days,  and  was  conducted  with  fn'eat 
spirit  by  the  impeachers.  He  was  unanimously  pronounced  guilty  by 
upwarda  of  ninety  of  his  peers,  and  fined  in  i&0,000.  It  is  said  that 
Maedesfield's  impeachnient  originated  in  the  dlsUlM  of  the  prinee  of 
Wales,  whom  tlie  chancellor  had  offended  by  asserting,  that  his  royal 
highness  had  no  right  to  control  the  cdncation  of  his  own  children,  and 
that  the  king  gave  Macclesheld  a  promise,  that  his  fine  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  privy  purse.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  death  of  hia  majesty 
threw  the  foil  burden  of  the  fine  upon  the  earl  himselff  who^  mortified 
and  irritated,  retired  at  once  from  public  life,  and  spent  the  remaindw 
of  hb  days  at  his  scat  of  Sherborne  castle»  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he 
died  in  April,  1732. 

aOBlf  A.  D.  ie6a«— DIBD  A.  O.  1748. 

This  distinguished  admiral  was  bom  on  the  fi8th  of  October,  I66& 
He  entered,  while  yet  very  young»  into  the  naval  service.  On  the  7th 
of  June,  1692,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Raz6e  fire-ship  ;  from 
which  be  was  soon  removed  to  thv:  Samuel  and  Henry,  of  forty-four 
guns.  In  1695,  he  had  the  command  of  the  Woolwich,  a  &hip  of  fifty- 
four  guns,  employed  in  the  channel-fieet  under  Sir  Cloudtoley  ShoveU 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  became  captain  of  the 
Hampton-court,  of  seventy  guns.  He  subsequently  served,  in  succes- 
sion, under  the  orders  of  Shovel,  Rooke,  and  Leake ;  with  the  latter  of 
whom  he  acted  at  the  taking  of  Majorca.  On  his  return  from  the 
Mediterranean,  he  was  despatched,  in  1707,  with  a  squadron  of  nine 
ships  of  the  line,  to  the  West  Indies,  hnving  under  his  convoy  a  valu- 
able fleet  of  merchantmen,  which  he  escorted  safely  to  their  respective 
destinations.  HavinL:  received  information,  in  the  month  of  December, 
that  the  French  admiral,  Du  Casse,  had  put  to  spa  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  some  Spanish  galleons  homeward-bound,  he  set  sail  with  the 
Expedition,  Portland,  Kingston,  and  a  fire-ship,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking the  galleons  before  Do  Casee  could  join  them.  On  the  88tli 
of  May,  1708,  he  descried  the  enemy's  fleet,  consisting  of  seventeen 
pail,  galleons  and  ships  of  war,  standing  towards  Carthagena.  At  snnspt, 
he  gallantly  attacked  the  largest  vessel,  which,  after  having  sustained 
an  engagement  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  was  blown  up.    His  two 
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cousorts  had,  however,  disregarded  hia  signals  to  attack ;  and,  night 
coming  ons  he  could  only  keep  one  of  the  enemy  in  s^ht.  He  came 
up  vUh  her  about  ten  o'clock,  and  his  own  yeBsel,  the  Expedition,  be- 
ing now  assisted  bylAc  Kti^ton  and  Portland,  the  enemy's  ship,  which 
carried  iifly  guns,  was  compelled  tosurraider.  Meantime,  thegalleona 
had  dispersed  and  escaped. 

Adntii  ui  Wager's  euiiduct,  respecting  the  ship  which  he  had  captured 
in  the  engagement,  gained  him  univenal  esteem.  At  that  tim^  there 
were  no  reguhrtions  as  to  the  distribution  of  prize-money  ;  but,  when* 
ever  a  vessel  was  captured,  it  fell  a  prey  to  a  general  pillage.  To  reme- 
dy this  evil,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  in  1707,  rei^ulating^  the 
future  allotment  of  prize-money,  but  this  not  being  known  to  Wager  or 
his  crew,  they  had  proceeded  on  the  old  principle  in  making  the  divi- 
sion. But  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  new  law,  Wager  ordered 
his  captain  to  deliver  up,  for  fair  dbtribution,  all  the  silver  and  valua- 
ble pHccts  he  had  seized  for  hi«?  own  and  the  admiral's  use.  Wager, 
shortly  afterwards,  received,  by  a  vessel  from  Enf;;lan(J,  a  eommission 
as  rear-auuiuai  of  the  blue ;  and,  on  the  2d  ot  December,  1 708,  was 
made  rear*admiral  of  the  white.  He  remained  until  1709  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  the  ships  under  his  command  were  very  success* 
fill  in  capturing  prizes.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  immediate- 
ly made  rear-admiral  of  the  red ;  and,  on  the  8th  of  December*  receiv- 
ed the  honour  of"  kiiiglithood. 

During  tlie  reutainUcr  of  the  rcigu  of  Queen  Anne,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  employed  in  actual  service  i  but,  shortly  after  the 
a(;cession  of  George  I.,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  comptroller  of  the  navy. 
On  the  16th  of  June,  1716,  he  was  made  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  ;  on 
the  1st  of  February  ensuing,  vice-admiral  of  the  white  ;  and,  on  the 
Idth  of  March,  vice-admiral  of  the  red.  In  1718,  he  was  appointed  a 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  on  which  occasion  he  resigned  the  comptroller- 
ship  .of  the  navy. 

Retwixt  the  years  17  ami  1730,  Sir  Charles  performed  a  variety 
of  services  for  his  country,  w  hich  our  limit;*  will  not  j)eriuit  iis  to  (K  tail. 
In  July,  1731,  he  was  made  admiral  of  the  blue  ;  and,  about  the  same 
time,  had  the  command  of  a  large  armament,  with  which  he  set  sail, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  carried  into  execution  the  particulars  of  a 
treaty  entered  into  at  Vienna.  The  object  of  his  mission  being  accom- 
plished, he  returned  to  England,  wlu  rc  he  arrived  on  the  10th  of 
December,  and  never  afterwards  assumed  any  naval  command. 

On  the  2l8t  of  June,  1733,  Sir  Charles  Wager  was  nominated  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty ;  in  January  following,  he  was  made  admiral  of 
the  white;  and  having,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1741,  quitted  the  ad 
miralty  board,  he  was,  in  tJie  month  of  Drcf^mbcr,  appointed  treasurer 
of  the  navy.  This  station  he  held  until  Ins  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  24th  of  May,  1743,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  A 
f^Iendid  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster-abbey. 

Sir  Charles  Wager  was  a  good  naval  othcer,  and  remarimble  for 
codlness  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  difficulty.  While  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty,  an  expedition,  conducted  by  Captain  Middle- 
ton,  was  sent  out  for  the  discovery  of  a  pa^isage  to  the  South  seas  by 
Uie  north-west  part  of  Hudson's  bay ;  and  Commodore  Anson  perform* 
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ed  his  celebrated  voyafro  round  the  world,  the  original  idea  of  which  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  aad  matured  by  Sir  Charles  himself. 

m 

BOAM  A.D.  1673^D1£D  A.D.  1748. 

Gkorob  Wadb  was  bora  in  the  year  1673*   He  entered  the  ermy 

in  1690,  and  became  a  major-general  in  1 709.  On  being  placed  at 
tlie  head  of  the  ordnance  department  in  Scotland,  he  conferred  a  sui- 
gular  benefit  on  that  kingdom  by  employing  the  military  in  cutting 
roads  and  otherwise  improving  the  means  of  communication  in  the 
Highlands.  In  thki  undataking  he  displayed  eonsiderable  skill  and 
great  petseverance ;  and  being  dded  by  the  tesident  gentry,  as  welt 
as  supported  by  the  golreraknent,  after  ten  years  of  the  most  strenuous 
and  persevering  efforts  he  succeeded  in  throwing  open  a  great  part  of 
the  northern  portion  of  Scotland  to  ready  and  easy  access  from  the 
Lowlands.  The  consequences  were  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
Highlanders  themselyes,  as  well  as  to  the  country  at  larger  Wade  set 
about  making  his  roads  in  the  true  military  style  of  his  great  prede- 
cessors in  the  art, — the  Roman  legionaries.  In  Chambers's  amusing 
♦  Bofik  of  Srotland'  one  of  Wade's  roads  is  described  as  presenting  only 
four  deviations  from  a  direct  line  in  the  long  distance  of  sixteen  miles, 
and  these  were  all  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  worlt 
across  rivers*  Wade,  says  Chambeis,  seems  to  have  communicated 
his  own  stiff,  erec^  and  formal  character  to  his  roads»  but  above  all  to 
this  partirnlar  one,  which  is  as  straight  as  his  prrson,  as  undeviating  as 
his  mind,  and  as  indifierent  to  steep  braes  as  he  himself  was  to  difficul- 
ties in  the  execution  of  his  duty." 

In  17i6»  the  mardial  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Hindott*  In  1722,  he  was  elected  for  Sath,  and  continued  to  repre- 
sent that  city  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1748. 

Wade  has  beeTi  accused  of  cowardice  by  some,  and  of  niilitarj'^  in- 
capacity by  others,  on  account  of  his  conduct  during  the  rebellion  of 
1745.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  destined  to  act 
against  die  rebels^  but  lingered  inactively  at  Newcastle,  when,  as  it  b 
aUeged,  he  ought  to  have  been  marching  into  the  north.  There  is  no 
proof,  however,  that  the  marshal  was  at  all  deficient  in  courage  ;  on  the 
contrary,  on  more  than  one  occasion  lie  gavo  eminent  proofs  of  his 
being  possessed  of  a  high  degree  botli  of  honour  and  animal  courage ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  his  conduct  in  1745  ever  drew  down  upon 
him  the  censure  of  the  government  $  he  ^ed  a  piivy-councillor,  and 
in  poMBSsion  of  his  ML  military  rank. 

aOKN  A»D.  167S.*-]>nb  A.D.  17AI. 

Henry  St  John,  Lord  Viscount  Bolingltroke  and  Baron  St  John  of 
Lidyard  Tregoze,  was  boru  about  the  year  iu78.    Common  fame  has 
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placed  his  birtb  at  a»  earlier  period ;  and  if  we  are  to  rely  on  the  tes- 
timony of  his  tomb-Btoiid,  1679  must  be'amigned  as  the  ye«r  in  v^fch 

be  was  born ;  but  be  himself  expressly  says  in  a  letter  to  Sir  W*  Wynd* 
ham,  which  bears  the  date  of  New  Year's  day,  1738,  "  nine  months 
hence  I  shall  be  threescore;"  and,  therefore,  we  must  cnnflude  the  year 
fir^t  mentioned  to  be  the  correct  one.  It  avails  not  ^o  speak  of  the  an- 
tiquity, wealth,  or  distinction  of  the  lordly  line  from  wl|ich  be  sprapg : 

"  Not  all  that  ber^lda  rake  from  coffin'd  clay^ 
Or  poeti  t»lt  ID  honey'd  lines  of  rhyme, 
Qui  Usion  mil  imtdt,  or  eoDieente  m  erku." 

It  is,  however,  interesting  to  know  that  branch  of  the  St  John's, 
from  ivhioh  he  was  irame^ately  descended,  fires  distinguished  by  its  at- 
tachment to  popular  rights^  and  that  several  of  his  relations  died  con* 
fessors  in  th<  r minent  cause  of  En^lai  1'-  lil  ortii  He  himself  W^S 
bred  up  witli  great  care  by  his  graricltather,  Sir  Henry  St  John,  at  his 
family  seat  of  Uattersea.  his  grandmother  )vas  a  decided  puritan, 
and  entertained  in  her  house  that  celebrated  DoqeonfbrmUt,  Daniel  Bur- 
gas, it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  St  John  was  etdueated  in  dissenting 
principles ;  and  indeed  he  himself  informs  us  in  his  letter  to  Pope, 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  celebrated  epistle  to  Sir  W.  Wyndbam,  "  that 
he  was  obliged,  while  yet  a  boy,  to  read  over  the  commentaries  of  Dr 
MantOQ,  whose  pride  it  was  to  have  m^de  a  hundred  and  nineteen  ser- 
mmis  on  the  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm."  At  a  proper  age  he  was 
sent  to  Eton,  when*  a  riyalship  commenced  between  him  and  the  fa- 
mous Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which,  in  after  life,  ripfnod  into  the  bitter- 
est enmity,  and  tertntu  it>'d  only  with  the  grave.  From  Eton  he  re- 
moved to  Christ  churcii,  Uxlord,  where  he  contrived  efi)ectually  to  purge 
bunself  from  any  taint  of  puritanism  whicb  in  bis  early  education  be 
mi|^t  have  contracted.  He  left  the  uniTevsity  with  the  reputation  of 
possessing  brilliant  talents;  and  as  his  personal  appearance  was  of  almost 
unequalled  beauty,  combining  grace  witi)  a  diL'rnty  that  seemed  born 
for  command,  while  his  manners  were  so  tiascinating  that  they  alone 
would  have  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  his  conversation 
was  adorned  by  the  most  sparkling  wit,  and  a  profusion  of  iUugtratioua 
furnished  by  bis  boundless  memory,  high  expectations  were  |»ntertained 
of  his  future  success  in  life :  but  to  great  parts  he  added  c:rpat  pas- 
ision^J.  and  his  outset  in  life  was  signalized  by  a  career  of  proHigacy  and 
debauchery,  which  excited  the  wonder  of  an  age  nowise  reiuarMable  for 
its  morality.  Ever  anxious  to  be  foremost  in  the  pursuit  which  engaged 
bis  attention  at  the  time,  he  probably  derived  as  much  SBti^hctioQ  from 
the  notoriety  of  keeping  Miss  Guisley,  the  most  expensive  prostitute 
in  the  kingdom,  and  of  being  able  to  dririk  a  greater  quantity  of  wine 
at  a  sitting  than  any  other  man  of  iashion,  as  he  subsequently  did  from 
his  fame  as  a  ppUtician.  His  parenits,  in  order  to  reclaim  hun,  caused 
him  to  be  manried  to  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Win* 
chescombr— a  lady  wUh  whom  he  received  a  handsome  jointure ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  remedy  was  successful,  for  after  living  together 
some  time,  they  parted  by  mutual  agreement,  ho  complaining  of  the 
obstinacy  of  her  temper,  and  she  bitterly  accusmg  him  of  the  most 
sb^meless  infidelity.  Id  the  year  l70(>-^e  same  year  in  which  be  wa# 
married—^  vas  chosen  to  represent  the  borough  of  Wootton-Basset* 
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iu  the  parliament  of  which  Robert  Uarley  was  for  tlie  fint  time  choeen 
speaker.   Whatever  may  have  been  St  John's  other  fiinlts,  desertion  of 

hii  party  cannot  be  charged  upon  him,  for  on  this  his  first  introdaction 
to  public  life,  he  openly  joinfd  tlic  tories,  either  because  he  perceived 
tliein  to  be  the  dominant  i'action,  or  throutrh  the  influence  of  Marlbo- 
rough, who  had  already  taken  notice  of  iiim  as  a  young  man  of  rising 
talent.    He  sat  for  the  same  place  in  the  next  parliament,  which  was 
the  last  of  William  and  the  first  of  Anne,  and  is  said  to  have  voted 
against  the  bill  for  settling  the  succession  to  the  crown.    There  has 
been  no  little  discussion  of  the  truth  of  this  charge,  which  lie  himself 
repeatedly  denies  iu  the  most  indignant  terms ;  but  the  tact  appears  to 
be,  that  although  he  might  not  vote  against  the  principle  of  the  bill> 
he  did  vote  ^;ainst  a  most  important  and  essential  provision  of  it,  that 
by  which  it  was  dedared  to  be  high  treason  to  obstruct  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Hanover.    Ho  appears  rapidly  to  have  ri«ien  into  notice 
as  a  man  of  invinei]>le  energy  ;uid  »ingu|/ir  talent;  for,  in  1704,  he, 
along  witli  Harley,  to  whom  he  liad  closely  attached  liimself,  was  brought 
into  office  by  Marlborongh  and  Godolphin  as  secretary  at  war  and  of 
the  marines.    Though  he  was  at  this  time,  and  inde^  as  long  as  he 
continued  in  ofiice,  an  ardent  votary  of  wine  and  women,  he  made  him- 
self extremely  active  iu  the  honsc  of  commons,  and  impressed  on  all 
men,  by  bis  readiness  both  to  b^eak  and  to  act,  a  high  respect  for  his 
talent  and  enterprize*    Though  sprung  from  a  whig  family,  be  was 
himself  a  decided  tory,  and  as  such,  was  closely  leagued  with  Hariey 
in  all  political  measures.    So  intimate  was  the  alliance  between  them* 
that  ^vlif  u,  in  1707,  Harley  was  dismissed  from  office,  in  consequence 
of  tiic  discovery  of  liis  intrigues,  8t  viohn  ciiose  to  follow  his  fortunes, 
and  gave  in  his  resignation  on  the  day  following.    He  was  not  elected 
to  the  parliament  which  met  in  1706»  but  employed  the  two  years  of 
his  retirement  in  hard  study,  and  he  subsequently  declared  this  to  have 
been  the  most  serviceable  part  of  his  life.    It  cannot  now  be  known 
what  share  he  took  in  the  scries  of  dirty,  but  well-contrived  intrigues, 
which  ended  in  the  ejcpulsioa  of  an  administration,  that  possessed  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  moneyed  interest  and  of  the  allies,— >that  was 
upheld  by  men  of  no  common  talent,  deeply  versed  in  the  management 
of  business,  and  that  bad  won  for  the  country'  immortal  laurels  in  a  popu- 
lar war.    It  is  idle  to  consider  the  trial  of  Sachevercll  as  any  thing  but 
a  subordinate  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  (jodolpliin's  administration, 
though  it  is  certainly  true  that  that  misjudged  proceeding  hastened  its 
downfall.   As  Bolingbroke  said,  **  The  whigs  toolc  it  into  their  heads  to 
roast  a  parson,  and  they  did  roast  him  ;  but  their  zeal  tempted  them  to 
make  the  fire  so  hot  that  they  scorched  themselves,"    The  true  causes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  war,  anil  iq  the  Jacobite 
iuclinatjons  ot  tiie  queen.    On  the  change  of  power  iSt  John  was  made 
secretary  of  state,  Harley  being  chancellor  and  under>treasurer  of  the 
.  exchequer.   To  support  the  new  ministry,  the  famous  periodical  was 
set  up,  entitled  *  The  Examiner,'  of  which  the  first  twelve  papers  were 
written  by  St  John,  Atterbury,  Prior,  and  others  of  eminent  talent. 
One  of  these  papers  was  written  by  iSt  John  with  such  consummate 
ability,  that  it  has  since  acquired  a  separate  reputation,  as  iVIr  St  John's 
letter  to  the  Exammer.   In  the  new  parliament  he  jat  for  Berhshlre, 
and  if  at  any,  it  was  at  this  period  of  his  lift  that  his  love  of  power  and 
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prominence  was  gratified.  To  him  was  intrusted  the  chief  support  of 
the  ministry  in  the  lower  house ;  and  of  a  surety)  large  iu  was  die  ^ 
majority  which  he  could  command,  it  required  all  his  keen  sarcasm  and 
brilliant  rhetoric  to  withstand  the  small  but  formidable  mass  of  the  op- 
position. To  him  is  to  be  ascribed  the  credit  or  discredit  of  managins^ 
the  treaty  of  Utreclit ;  and  however  much  we  may  blame  the  terms  of 
this  celebrated  peace, — ^tbe  desertion  of  our  aUies,^the  base  cringing 
to  Franee)— and  the  ignominious  surrender  of  our  just  cUdms,'  we  can- 
not refuse  to  admire  the  energy  and  tact  displayed  by  St  John  in  car- 
rying jt  through.  Feebly  backed  by  that  solemn  triflcr,  Harley, — op- 
posed with  the  utmost  vehemence  by  an  opposition  of  extraordinary 
talent,  and  deriving  incalculable  advantages  from  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  business, — having  to  counteract  the  unceasing  hostility  of  onr  nu- 
merous and  powerful  alliesr--4o  animate  with  his  own  spirit  the  flagging 
zeal  of  the  supporters  of  g:ovornmcnt, — and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  be- 
ing unable  to  rest  securely  on  tlie  promises  of  the  French  king,  who 
again  and  again  destroyed  all  the  negotiations  by  the  ever- increasing 
arrogance  of  his  demands— St  Jfbhn,  nevertheless,  surmounted  every 
difficulty,  and  dint  of  unremitting  application  and  singular  address, 
at  length  carried  the  measure  into  execution.  His  spirit  seemed  to  rise 
higher  as  difficulties  nn  l  dangers  increased  upon  him,  and  where  other 
men  would  have  been  bafHed  by  the  prospect,  he  only  nerved  his 
arm  to  grapple  with  them  more  vigorously.  Conscious  as  he  must 
have  been  that  he  was  the  chief  support  of  the  ministry,  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  hu  aspiring  mind  should  be  chagrined  at  beholding  the 
most  prominent  place  in  the  eyes  of  men,  filled  by  one  for  whom  he 
now  began  to  entertain  a  tliorough  contempt ;  and  his  chagrin  was  in- 
creased in  1712  by  his  being  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of 
Viscount  only,  while  that  of  Eari  had  been  given  to  Harley,  and  by 
his  haying  been  omitted  in  a  recent  distribution  of  sis  vacant  riban<Ui 
of  Uie  order  of  the  Garter.  But  besides  this,  there  were  other  causes 
of  a  public  nature.  Bolingbroke  detested  Harley 's  trimming  policy, 
and  was  constantly  urging  bim  to  adopt  high  tory  measures,  and  to 
clear  the  cabinet  of  every  luan  favourable  to  the  Revolution.  He  was 
also  much  more  deeply  implicated  than  the  treasurer  in  the  infiimous 
correspondence  which  the  *  Memoires  de  Berwio'  satisfactorily  show  them 
both  to  have  carried  on  with  the  Stuart  family.*  The  differences 
between  the  two  ministers  gradually  iticreased  to  such  a  height,  thnt  it 
became  evident  the  present  cabinet  could  not  long  hold  together ;  and 
as  Bolingbroke,  besides  contriving  to  win  the  fiivour  of  the  queen's 
minion,  Mrs  Masham,  was  a  much  more  decided  Jacobite  than  his  col- 
league, Anno  determined  to  sacrifice  the  lord-treasurer.  Before  the 
explosion  took  place,  however,  Bolingbroke  exhibited  his  attarhtTient  to 
the  principles  of  his  family,  and  his  fond  remembrances  of  the  lessons 
and  companions  of  his  boyhood,  by  introducing  into  the  house  of  lords, 
in  a  pompous  speech,  the  memorably-iniamous  bill,  **  to  prev^t  the 
growth  of  schism,"  by  which  dissenters  were  forbidden  to  instruct  their 

*  St  John  htmseir  confsmM  that  Engliiiid  might  hsvo  oh(a(n«d  niore  adrantsgeous 

t«nns. 

•  It  is  a  ciu  inus  proof  of  Bolingbroke'^  love  for  trutli,  that,  In  his  letter  to  \\  yndhain, 
ho  solemnly  denies  having  ever  corresponded  with  the  court  at  St  Germaing  previous  to 
hit  impeadiinent.  Whoever  will  read  the  Memoira  of  Marshal  Berwick,  will  find 
ample  resfloii  tut  dUMfeving  hie  lordihlp. 
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OVD  duldrent  md  the  whole  country  was  to  be  "  dragooned  into  igoor* 
anoe  and  irreligion."  On  the  27th  of  July*  1714,  the  white  staff  was 
taken  from  Harley ;  and  Bolingbroke,  believing  now  that  the  supreme 
power  was  lodged  in  his  hands,  began  with  his  charactemtic  energy  to 
form  a  minbtry  of  which  every  member  elect  was  noted  for  his  hostil- 
ity to  the  protestant  BoooeMion.  Fortunately  for  the  eountry  and  for 
posterity,  the  whig  party  waa  not  lass  active;  and  Anne  being  declared 
to  be  in  imminent  danger,  from  an  illness  brought  on  by  the  late  dis- 
sensions in  tiie  cabinet,  the  council,  under  the  dukes  of  Argyle  and 
Somerset,  recoiQmendcd  tiie  duke  ot  Slirewsbury  to  iiuid  the  vaeant 
■tafi^  to  which  Anne  gave  her  awent,  and  shortly  after  expired,  Nof 
thing  oonld  exceed  tlx  rage  of  Bolingbroke  aTid  his  asflociatea  on  this 
unexpected  event.^  The  crisis  they  liad  long  looked  for  was  come,  and 
behold  I  the  game  had  gone  agrun'^t  them.  By  the  bold  and  skilful 
maoagemeut  of  the  whigs,  the  country,  in  this  hour  of  imminent  peril^ 
was  delivered  un8cathed>--^the  protestant  succession  was  firmly  estab^ 
lishedy^xtbe  Jacobites  received  a  blow  from  which  they  never  recover^ 
ed, — and  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  nation  were  placed  on  a  sure 
foundation.  On  the  third  day  after  Anne's  death,  Addison  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  regency  i'^  the  foreign  sccretarj'ship,  and  Bolingbroke 
was  made  to  deliver  up  ail  tiie  letters  and  papers  belonging  to  his  ofiice. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  new  monarch,  Bolingbroke  requested  permission 
to  kiss  his  hand,  and  sent  most  bumble  a.^suranccB  of  his  obedience ; 
but  his  request  was  refused ;  and  to  such  a  height  had  the  rage  of  his 
opponents  been  raised,  that  it  was  resolved  to  impeach  him  of  high 
tream)n.  Instead  of  staying  to  meet  the  charge,  he  iied  in  disguise  to 
FVaneeb  m  consequence,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne^ 
**  of  Wiving  reeeivad  certain  and  nepeated  information  from  some  who  ar^ 
In  the  searei  of  affain»  that  a  reidution  was  taken  by  those  who  had 
power  to  execute  it,  to  pursue  me  to  tlie  scaffold."  Immediately  on 
his  flight  being  known,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  in  againist  him 
by  his  ancient  sehool-fellctw,  Walpole ;  and  so  general  was  the  impres* 
aioQ  of  his  guiltt  tliat  only  two  members— both  of  whom  were  rank 
Jacobites — ventured  to  utter  a  word  in  the  fugitive's  defence.  The  bill 
passed  through  the  upper  house  ;  and  as  if  to  justify  it,  Bolingbroke, 
with  the  smart  of  attaiTidrr  tingling  in  his  veins,  accepted  the  office  of 
secretary  in  the  mock  court  of  the  pretender.  But  he  soon  discovered 
the  madness  of  the  step  he  had  taken.  It  was  just  at  thia  period  that 
the  ill-&ted  rdi^on  of  1715  was  oonoocting,  and  on  entering  intp 
office  be  found  the  treasury  empty» — ibe  French  court  indisposed  to 
render  any  assistance, — the  supporters  of  the  cause  full  of  ungrounded 
confidence  and  iii-regulated  zeal, — the  prince  himself  weak-headed  and 
irresolute, — his  chief  counsellors  struggling  among  themselves  for 
place,"— 4be  English  Jacobites  unwilling  to  countenance  the  under- 
taking,— and  all  the  affairs  of  the  court  and  plans  of  the  rising  cUj- 
tangled  in  such  inextricable  confusion,  and  surfeited  with  such  pre- 
posterous folly,  that  it  seemed  as  if  Providence  had  sent  infatuation  on 
them  to  destroy  them.  Despairing  of  success,  Bolingbroke  neverthe- 
less determined  to  prop  the  foiling  cause  to  the  best  of  his  aWlity,  and 

*  Tbwrt  is  ad  ajnusinaaneodote  in  the  *  Secret  History  of  llie  White  Siaif,'  deUdtiiw 
the  cenfeifiiee  lietween  voUngbroke  sad  Attefbury,  imiofxliatdy  aftnr  the  ipmn.  hm 
giren  awey  the  staff. 
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exerted  himself  Btrenuously  to  reduce  matters  to  something  like  order, 
and  to  obtaiti  supplies  from  the  FraBdi  court  But  even  hit  ttdents 
failed  of  success;  and  to  add  to  his  mortifioation,  he  was  sutninurily  and 
insolently  dismissed  from  the  pretenders  service,  and  articles  of  im- 
peachment exhibited  ajjainst  him.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  strange 
proceeding  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but  BoUagbroke  appears  to  have 
viewed  it  with  sincere  pleasure^  as  tt  at  once  set  him  at  liberty  from 
any  engagements  or  obligations  to  the  psendo-monareh ;  and  when  he 
was  requested  to  reassume  his  office,  he  said)  "  I  am  a  fre^an,  and  I 
wi^h  my  arm  may  rot  off  if  I  ever  draw  my  swordj  or  ^ploy  my  pen, 
in  his  service.*' 

Being  proscribed  by  botli  parties,  it  was  witli  no  little  pleasure  that 
be  recei^  from  the  earl  of  Stair,  the  BngUsh  ambassador  at  Paris, 
an  intimation  of  the  king's  fevourable  disposition  to  him,  and  he  now 
turned  all  his  thoughts  to  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  his  enemies 
the  whi?'?.  We  learn  firom  Horace  Waipole's  letter^,  that  he  made 
professions  of  the  most  implicit  submission  and  su[>port  to  the  wiiig 
government ;  and  as  an  earnest  of  his  anxiety  to  serve  theui,  publish- 
edt  in  1717,  his  celebrated  letter  to  Sur  Wyndham,  in  which  he  dis- 
l^ayed,  with  great  effect,  the  insignificance  and  folly  of  the  pretender's 
party.  Though  it  is  confessed  that  this  production  gnve.  a  death-blow 
to  the  Jacobite  cause,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  effected  Bolingbroke's 
real  object,  for  he  was  still  unabie  to  return  to  England.  During  the 
early  part  of  his  ezite  his  fint  wife  had  died,  and  he  now  married  the 
widow  of  the  Marquis  de  ViUette,  and  niece  of  the  celebrated  Madam 
Maintenon,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  talent,  in  whose  society,  aid* 
ed  by  the  philosophical  spirit  which  circumstances  had  forced  upon 
him,  and  by  the  glittering  gaieties  of  the  French  capital,  he  passed  his 
time  as  happily  as  could  wisely  be  expected  for  a  spirit  burnitig  witii 
the  desire  of  action,  and  yet  pent  up  in  an  inglorious  idleneas.  In 
1723,  he  obtained  from  England  a  pardon,  as  to  his  p«Monal  safety, 
but  which  restored  him  neither  to  his  title  or  inheritance,  nor  to  his 
peat  in  parliament.  In  consequence  of  this  act  of  favour,  he  returned 
to  England.  Just  as  lie  was  about  to  embark  in  the  packet-boat  at 
Calais,  he  met  witii  his  ancient  ally  Atterbury,  who,  after  weathering 
the  storm  which  had  burst  on  the  head  of  Bolingbroke,  was  sow  se^ 
ting  out  on  a  banishment  for  new  offences,  at  the  very  time  that  his 
former  coadjutor  was  returning.  As  soon  as  Bolingbroke  arrived  in 
England,  he  used  ail  his  arts  and  energy  to  obtain  the  reversal  of  his 
attainder,  not  scrupling  to  humble  himself  to  degradation  before  his 
enemy  Walpole,  that  he  might  accomplish  his  object ;  and  his  efibrts 
were  so  far  successful,  thai  in  two  years  after  his  return  from  banlslk- 
ment,  his  family-estate  was  restored  to  him,  and  he  was  allowed  to  pos- 
sess any  other  e  state  in  the  kingdom  wliich  he  might  think  proper  to 
purchase.  This  remission  of  his  sentence  lias  always  been  charged  up- 
(m  Walpole  as  one  of  the  most  unwise  acts  of  his  administration ;  but 
Coze,  in  his  life  of  that  statesman,  shows  pretty  clearly  that  it  was  a 
measure  unwillingly  brought  forward  by  Walpole,  in  obedience  to  the 
express  Commands  of  his  sovereign,  whose  ear  Bolingbroke  had  con- 
trived in  some  way  to  gain.  The  bitterness  with  which  this  act  of 
indulgence  was  opposed  in  parliament,  and  the  feelings  of  dislike  whicli 
it  excited  througliout  the  country,  are  lemarlsable  prooft  of  the  extent 
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to  which  Boliogbroke  was  bated  and  feared.  Methuen,  the  comptroller 
of  the  household,  declared  in  the  debate,  that  "  the  public  crimes  for 
which  tliis  petitioner  stood  attainted,  were  so  heinous,  so  flagrant,  and 
of  so  deep  a  dye,  as  not  to  admit  of  any  expiation  or  atonement ;  and 
whatever  he  might  ha^e  done  to  deserve  his  majes^'s  private  grace  and 
pardoD,  yet  he  thought  him  altogether  uDworthy  of  any  mitionid  fovour, ' 
Bolingbroke  took  advantage  of  the  &vottr  shown  him,  to  purchase  a 
sent  of  Lord  Tankerville's,  at  Dawlpy,  near  UxbriH''  -  in  Middlesex, 
and  iiere  he  devoted  himself  to  farming,  painting  his  iiail  with  spades, 
rakes,  ploughs,  and  other  emblems  of  agriculture.  He  maintained  a 
constant  oorrespondenoe  with  Swift,  now  banished*  as  he  hiiAself  said* 
to  Ireland,  and  Pope  resided  within  a  short  distance,  so  that  he  was 
not  wholly  deprived  of  the  socirty  of  eminent  men.  In  writing  to 
Swift  about  this  period,  hf  say  ,  I  am  on  my  own  farm,  and  here  I 
slioot  strong  and  tenacious  ruut^  ;  I  have  caught  hold  of  the  earth,  to 
use  a  gardener's  phrase,  and  neither  ray  friends  nor  my  enemies  will 
find  it  an  easy  matter  to  transplant  me  again/*  But  he  bad  not  yet 
learned  to  know  his  own  temperament.  However  often  h^  might  make 
use  of,  he  never  felt  the  expression,  "  Innocuasamo  delirias,  doctamque 
quietem."  His  was  not  tlie  spirit  to  which  "  rural  amusements  and 
philosophical  meilitatious  could,  make  the  hours  glide  smoothly,  on." 
Finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of  hb  bdng  restored  to  bis  digni^es  so 
long  as  Walpole  held  the  reins  of  power,  and  heedless  of  the  gratitude 
which  he  had  again  and  again  professed  to  that  statesman,  he  leagued  him- 
self with  the  tory  party,  and  with  the  discontented  whiffs  who  clung  to 
Pulteney,  and  commenced  an  opposition  to  the  VValpolu  administration 
more  implacable,  and  more  systematic,  than  any  other  recorded  in  the 
history  of  English  fiietions.  While  Wyndbam  and  Pulteney  attacked 
the  minister  in  parliament,  Bolingbroke  and  others  were  not  less 
active  with  their  pens;  and  in  a  series  of  papers  published  in  *The  Crafts- 
man,' Walpole  was  assailed  with  a  feroeity,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  a 
talent,  rarely  paralleled  in  political  controversy.  During  ten  years  this 
warfiyre  was  carried  on ;  but  the  genius  and  the  arts  of  Walpole  pre- 
vailed, and  at  length  Bolingbroke  was  deserted  by  those  over  whom  he 
had  so  long  been  the  presiding  genius.  Pulteney,  his  ally,  advised  him 
to  retire  from  the  scene,  deelarin^^  that  the  knowledge  of  his  co-opera- 
tion was  more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  tiie  enemies  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  die  tories  seem  at  last  to  have  become  restive  under  the 
yoke  of  **  the  mounting  Bolingbroke.'*  Finding  himself  thus  useless, 
he  took  the  resolution  of  retiring  to  Franee.  I  am  still,'*  says  he  in 
a  letter  to  Wyndham,  written  at  this  period,  "  the  same  pro.^erihed 
man,  surrounded  with  tlillieultii  s,  exposed  to  mortiiieatioiis,  and  unahle 
to  take  any  share  in  the  service  but  that  which  I  have  taken,  and 
which  I  think  you  would  not  persuade  me  to  take  in  the  pseteai  state 
*  of  things.  My  part  is  over ;  and  he  who  remains  on  the  stage  after  his 
part  is  over»  deserves  to  be  hissed  off."  Before  his  witbdrawal,  he 
summoned  up  all  his  enersries  to  (h  al  one  parting-blow  ajjainst  the 
minister,  in  his  *  Dissertation  on  Parties,'  one  of  the  ablest,  it  not  the 
ablest,  of  his  political  writings.  He  retired  to  France  in  1736,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  an  agreeable  retirement  near  Fontainebleau. 
Here  he  devoted  himself  to  more  exalt«l  studies  than  had  previously 
occupied  him.   To  use  hb  own  langui^e  in  the    Redecttons  upon 
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Exile/  he  resolred,  "  far  from  the  Iiurry  of  the  worldi  atid  almost  an 
ttooonceined  spectator  of  iHiat  passed  in  it,  having  paid  in  a  pablie  life 
what  he  owed  to  the  present  age,  to  pay  in  a  pri?ate  life  what  he  owed 
to  posterity."  The  first  fruits  of  his  leisure  was  a  series  of  *  Letters  on 
the  Study  and  Use  of  History,*  in  the  course  of  which  he  takes  occasion 
to  develope  the  opinion  which  he  had  long  previously  maintained  in 
conversation,  that  the  scriptures  are  not  the  revealed  will  of  God.  The 
shaUowness  and  triteness  of  the  reasoning  with  which  he  sapports  this 
doctrine,  were  too  obvious  to  escape  even  the  eyes  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  "  If  ever  Bolingbroke  trifles,"  said  Pope,  *'  it  must  be  when 
he  turns  divine."  The  assumption  of  philosophical  resignation  and 
contempt  for  the  accidents  of  life,  which  he  displays  in  these  letters, 
excited  considerable  ridicule  at  home;  and  to  obviate  this,  be  addressed 
a  Letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  on  the  true  use  of  retirement  and  study. 
But  in  spite  of  his  assumed  philosophy,  there  was  still  beating  beneath 
the  dark  mantle  of  the  sage,  a  heart  as  open  to  human  passions,  as  rest- 
less, and  as  warm  with  hatred,  party-spirit,  and  love  of  power,  as  any 
through  which  the  stream  of  lii'e  ever  circulated.  He  returned  to 
England  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  and  tools  up  his  residence  at  his 
family-seat  in  Battersea,  which  had  now  fidlen  to  him  by  the  death  of 
fafhf  r.  Unable  to  look  upon  the  course  of  event''  with  that  calm 
spirit  of  iiidilFercnce,  with  the  possession  of  which  he  had  flattered  him- 
self, he  plunged  once  again  into  the  party-politics  of  the  day.  His  '  Let- 
ters on  FMriotism  and  Idea  of  a  Pa^ot  King,'  is  one  of  his  last  pro* 
ductions;  and  although  the  writer  was  bordering  on  his  seventieth  year, 
it  displays  as  much  fire,  ingenuity,  and  florid  rhetoric,  and  as  little  pro- 
found judgment,  Hs  the  earliest  of  his  productions.  After  sketching  a 
patriot  king  to  be  such  an  one  a-s,  if  ever  iie  existed,  would  be  a  sort  of 
Standing  miracle,  he  concludes  his  airy  speculation  by  saying,  Those 
who  live  to  see  such  happy  days,  and  to  act  in  so  glorious  a  scene, 
will,  periiaps,  call  to  mind  with  some  tenderness  of  sentiment)  when  he 
is  no  more,  a  man  who  contributed  his  mite  to  carrj'  on  so  good  a  work, 
and  who  desired  life  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  see  a  king  of  Great 
Britain  the  most  popular  man  in  his  country,  and  a  patriot  king  at  the 
bead  of  an  united  people."  The  last  compos^n  which  flowed  from  his 
pen,  was  an  Essay  upon  the  state  of  the  nation ;  but  ere  it  could  be 
completed  death  arrested  the  writer's  hand.  After  suffiering  excrucia- 
ting agony  from  a  cancer  on  his  cheek,  he  expired  at  his  family-seat, 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1751,  i.iid  was  interred  in  Battersea  church. 
Witii  his  dying  breath  he  maintained  the  dark  tenets  ot  infidelity  vviuch 
he  had  professed  during  life,  and  some  of  his  latest  orders  were,  that 
none  of  the  clorgy  should  be  allowed  to  disturb  his  dying  hours.  After 
his  decease  a  number  of  productions  intended  for  publication  were 
found  among  his  ])aper8,  one  of  which  was  his  celebrated  Essay  on  the 
nature,  extent,  and  reality  of  human  knowledge. 

It  appears  to  us  tliat  nothing  can  he  more  absurd  than  the  attempt 
which  has  been  frequently  mads— and  has  of  late  been  renewed  by  a 
writer  of  considerable  ability  in  the  department  of  fiction— lo  r^resent 
Bolingbroke  as  a  man  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  animated 
at  heart  by  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  his  country,  though  occasionally 
the  ardour  of  his  passions  drove  iiiui  into  perilous  errors.  If  there  be 
one  featore  of  his  character  which  stands  out  more  prominently  than 
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another,  it  is  an  utter  and  lieaitlcss  waut  of  principle.  From  the  com- 
meneement  of  bu»  career  down  to  the  day  of  bk  deatfa»  personal  ambt- 

tioii,  or  the  epleen  of  the  moment,  was  tlie  mainspring  of  Iiis  actions. 
Signalizing  his  entrance  upon  jiublic  life  by  a  desertion  of  the  prinei- 
ples  in  which  he  had  been  educated, — vohintnrily  hinnnning  the  most 
active  persecutor  of  Ids  earliest  tiriends  and  coiiuectioiis, — pi-ofessiiig, 
to  forward  bis  own  ambitious  riewa,  devoted  attachment  to  a  religion 
whose  ministers  he  insulted}  and  whose  altars  he  demised, — ^intriguing 
with  a  ikvottfite*  and  corresponding  with  an  exiled  tyrant  tosopplant  bb 
colleague, — solemnly  protesting  his  adherence  to  the  Hanoverian  Suc- 
cession, at  the  very  time  that  ho  was  filling  his  projected  cabinet  with 
zealous  Jacobites, — cringing  to  the  minister  by  whom  he  had  been  im- 
peaebed  and  exiled, — assuring  tliat  minislier  of  his  firiendship  and  sup- 
port until  he  had  obtained  all  the  fiivoors  that  could  be  granted,  and 
then  with  shameless  ingratitude  organizing  against  him  the  most  dead- 
ly Opposition, — inveighing  aL'^nirwt  parties,  and  himself  the  ringleader  of 
the  bitterest  of  factions,  lauding  the  prerogative  to  flatter  a  sovereign, 
and  declaiming  for  a  liberty  bordering  upon  licentiousness,  to  embarrass  a 
ministry,— 4ur«  tndts  in  the  charaeter  of  **  this  ingrate  and  eanlcercd 
Bolingbroke,"  which  it  would  be  cant  and  not  candour,  weakness  and 
not  wisdom,  to  forget  or  to  forgive.  Nothing  can  bo  more  ludicrously 
inconsistent  than  his  professions  of  adiiercnce  to  a  family  which  had 
been  driven  from  the  throne  tor  its  attacks  on  popular  rights,  contrast- 
ed with  the  fiery  vdiemMioa  of  hfe  tirades  against  the  whigs  for  at- 
tempting to  enslave  the  nation.  We  defy  any  one  to  point  out  writ- 
ings more  deeply  imbued  with  whig  principles,  or  more  opposed  to  uU 
the  political  principles  of  Mr  St  John,  than  the  letters  in  the  *  Crafts- 
man,' those  on  tlie  '  History  of  England,'  and  the  *  Dissertation  on 
Parties  of  my  Lord  Bolingbroke.'  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  waut  of  oonsis- 
teney,  Bolmgbroke  never  fell  into  the  contempt  whlob  overtook  his  col- 
league and  rival,  Harley,  and  which  seldom  fails  to  overtake  all  those 
who  embark  on  (he  voyage  of  life  without  the  ballast  of  honesty.  Per- 
haps no  two  men  actuated  in  the  main  by  similar  motives,  and  present- 
ing certain  general  points  ot  resemblance,  ever  differed  more  widely 
than  Harley  and  Bolingbroke.  Each  was  actuated  chiefly  by  a  love 
of  powerr— each  was  ready  to  stoc^  to  any  device  for  the  increase  or 
preservation  of  that  power, — each  acknowledged  no  ties  of  gratitude, 
and  no  laws  of  honour;  but  Harley  was  a  cold  formal  trifler, — charac- 
terized by  no  vice  in  private,  and  no  virtue  in  public  life, — ever  making 
fair  professions,  and  never  fuihlling  them, — one  of  those  gentle  ones 
that  would  use  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy,**— and  seeming  to  love 
power  only  for  the  sake  of  its  empty  sph  n  inurs ;  Bolingbroke  was  of 
a  fiery  energetic  temper, — scorning  to  gild  his  actions  so  long  as  he 
had  authority  to  bear  him  through, — stained  by  every  private  immor- 
ality,—constantly  urging  on  with  a  reckless  haste  the  most  decisive 
eonttsels,  and  valuing  power  dilefly  for  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
it  The  former  was  the  least  erect,  the  latter  the  fiercest  and  the 
strongest  spirit  that  animated  the  scene. 

The  great  features  of  Bolingbroke's  character  are  an  unrivalled  self- 
confidence  and  thirst  ibr  distiuction.  Hence  it  was  that  he  constantly 
aimed  at  the  first  place  in  all  things,  and  believed  himself  equal  to  it. 
In  the  earlier  part  xvf  his  career  it  was  his  aim  to  comlrine  the  attributes 
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of  the  uiobt  brilliant  wit»^the  most  accwniplished  iia»yuteiir,—4lie  ablest 

statesman,— -the  most  eloquent  oratot\<^tbe  most  fiishionable  bo<iu,— ^ 
an<i  the  most  reckless  debauchee  of  the  age.    The  idle  compliment  and 
commonplace  of  fashionable  life  was  mingled  with  abstruse  retiections 
on  themes  ot  mysterious  importi  and  the  gay  badinage  of  the  saloon 
was  aucoeeded,  at  no  bng  interval)  by  the  grave  deHberaftbna  of  the 
eouDeil'Ohamher.   The  eveniDg  vMch  was  commepoed  by  advocating 
in  the  senate  persecution  as  a  method  of  propagating  true  religion,  was 
not  unfrequently  concluded  in  heating  and  exhausting  his  fine  imairina- 
tion  to  deify  the  prostitute  of  the  night,  and  in  devastating  his  constitu- 
tion by  bacchanalian  revelry.    To  be  pre-eminent  alike  in  the  solemn 
pageantries  of  a  oourt  and  the  deep  eoansels  of  a  aenate,— in  the 
voiid  of  fashion  and  the  worid  of  letters, — in  pleasure  and  in  busi- 
ness,— in  the  intrigues  of  a  libertine  and  tfic  intrigues  of  a  politi- 
cian,— was  the  aim  of  this  Alcibiades  of  modern  times.    And  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  few  men  have  performed  so  many  difi'erent  parts 
with  equal  siMeBss.  In  aftor      when  hia  attainder  prevented  him  firam 
taking  any  active  part  in  polittes*  and  the  fiilness  of  enjoyment 
had  brott^t  a  satiety  of  pleas«re>  he  carried  the  same  prond  spirit 
into  philosophy.     Not  only  aspirlnjj  iit  the  possession  of  universal 
knowledge,  but  also  to  be  the  soU   arbiter  and  lord-paramount  in 
every  dLpuriment  ul  literature  oil  which  iiis  pen  was  exercised,  he  at- 
tempCf  to  exaet  from  mankind  a  homage  which  wontd  be  rafiised  to 
abilities  ftr  greater  than  hu^  employed  for  a  life-time  on  a  tithe  of  the  vast 
domain  over  which  lie  ranges.    To  use  Tillotson^s  fine  language,  it  was 
his  purpose,     by  a  vast  and  im]irriou8  mind,  and  a  heart  as  large  as  the 
sands  on  the  sea-shore,  to  command  all  the  knowledge  of  nature  and  art, 
of  words  and  things ;  to  attain  to  a  mastery  in  all  languages,  and  sound 
the  deptlis  of  all  arts  and  seienoeSf^measure  the  earth  and  Ae  heavensi 
and  tell  the  stars,  and  declare  their  orders  and  motions, — to  discourse 
of  the  interest  of  a!!  stntrs,  the  intrifj-nes  of  all  courts,  the  reason  of  all 
civil  laws  and  const itutious,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  history  of 
aii  uge6."^    Thus  arrogaut,->-thus  vast  in  his  a^irations, — and,  with  a 
heart  ooteiudiable  by  the  sweet  naes  of  adversity,  it  b  not  a  matter  of 
surpHse*  that  he  met  the  comason  &te  of  those  who  have  not  taken  due 
tueasure  of  their  own  capaci^ ;  that,  of  the  multifarious  projects  in 
which  he  engaged,  not  one  came  to  perfection,  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  the  tr(  afy  of  Utrecht, — that  his  whole  life  was  a  series  of 
fruitless  struggles, — aud  that  his  proud  heart,  alter  .so  many  morti- 
ficatiotWi  became  corroded  with  all  malevoleneey  and  a  prey  to  its  own 
passions.    He  stands,  for  the  instruction  of  posterity,  a  monument  of 
blighted  ambition, — vast  in  dimensions,  and  stately  in  the  ihunework| 
but  scathed  and  blasted  by  <leep  scars  of  tliunder. 

Having  now  spolwcii  oi  iioiingbroke's  moral  qualiiications,  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  oSer  a  few  observations  on  the  quasHo  vexata  of  his 
mental  character.  No  man  in  ancient  or  modern  times  received  a 
larger  measure  of  applause  from  his  contempories*  whether  friends  or 
enemies.  The  theme  of  Swift's  warmest  panegyrics, — the  god  of  Pope's 
idolatry, — and  esteemed  tiie  miiacie  of  an  age  not  nntlistinguished  by 
^1  i-at  names,  it  uiight  have  been  anticipated  that  his  remuius  would  liuvc 

*  Sarmmi  *  Oil  the  wisdom  of  liotaif  rtUglous.* 
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been  greedily  icmgiit  after  by  posterity,  and  periiied  with  an  alnost  re- 

verential  admiration.  Yet  ao  m«ch  do  succeeding  generations  difler  io 
their  opinion,  that  scarcely  one  man  in  ten  knows  him  to  have  been  any 
thing  more  than  a  statesman,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  has  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  his  writings.  Perhaps  it  is  not  very  diihcult  to 
assign  the  cause  of  this  apparent  anomaly.  Bolingbroke*8  sJbilities  were 
«uetly  of  that  stamp  which  astonish  and  fascinate  those  who  come  Into 
personal  contact  with  their  possessor, — more  brilliant  than  solid, — more 
showy  than  substantial.  His  mind  was  not  a  profound  one;  but  what  it 
wanted  in  this  respect  was  atoued  for  by  its  readiness  and  acuteness. 
He  seemed  to  grasp  every  thing  by  intuition,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
made  himself  master  of  a  proposition  or  an  aigiiment,  than  his  astonish* 
ing  memory  enabled  him  to  bring  forth  vast  stores  of  information 
and  illustration  at  a  moment's  warniriL^.  Endowed  with  a  brilliant 
imagination) — a  prodis!;ioiis  flaw  of  words, — a  style  which  fascinates  the 
reader  by  the  incompurabic  beauty  of  the  language  and  the  bounding 
elastiei^  of  the  lentenoesi— and  an  extraordinary  power  of  presenting 
his  conceptions  in  the  clearest  possible  light,— 4iis  contemporaries  looked 
upon  him  as  one  of  those  rare  beings  who  seem  to  be  endowed  with  a 
nature  superior  to  tliat  of  romnion  mortality,  and  who  stoop  doNvn  to  the 
world  only  to  evince  their  mii^tery  of  all  its  lore,  and  their  sii]  m  riority 
to  its  inhabitants.  But,  dazzled  as  they  were  by  the  vast  surface  of 
the  stream,  they  forgot  to  inquire  into  its  depth.  in  modem  times, 
who  know  nothing  of  the  artificial  splendour  with  which  a  ^ibrm  ex- 
celling human," — a  manner  that  seemed  given  to  sway  mankind, — and 
a  most  dazzling  ?tylc  of  conversation,  invested  the  name  of  Boling- 
broiie,  are  perliaps  inclined,  by  the  exaggeration  of  the  praise  once 
lavished  on  him,  to  do  him  but  scanty  justice.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
strike  the  reader  of  his  works,  that  he  nowhere  exhibits  a  power  of 
carrying  on  a  continuous  train  of  thought ;  that  he  never  fairly  grap- 
ples with  any  subject,  but  contents  himself  with  pointing  out  its  weak- 
nesses and  illustrating  its  minor  features ;  that  no  lofty  thought  or 
original  reflection  escapes  from  him;  that  he  is  an  acute  observer, 
but  a  shallow  diinker,— a  clever  rhetorician,  but  an  illogical  reasoner. 
His  political  writings  are  indeed  occasionally  distinguished  by  a  vigor- 
ous and  well-conducted  style  of  argumentation  ;  but  we  know  not  more 
tame  and  impotent  specimens  of  deduction  than  his  *  Philosophiral  Es- 
says." The  boasted  First  Philosophy  is  founded  on  a  congeries  of  con- 
futed fallacies  and  shallow  sophistries,  on  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  build  any  edifice  more  snlwtantial  dian  a  limbo  of  vanity.  The  nn* 
abashed  assurance  with  which  he  pronounces  his  dictum  on  the  merits 
of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries, — the  taelt  assumption  which  he 
makes  of  his  own  superiority,^ — the  various  eharactfr  and  prodigious 
extent  of  his  erudition,  superficial  as  it  unquestionably  was, — the 
variety  and  happiness  of  hk  illustrations, — ^the  brillian<gr  of  his  meta* 
ph6rBy^-«id,  above  all,  the  inimitable  graces  of  his  style*  combining 
with  the  form  of  an  essay  the  spirit  and  fire  of  an  oration,  have  im- 
posed upon  the  vulgar;  but  those  who  can  look  beneath  the  surface  will 
discover,  without  much  difficulty,  that  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  the 
platter  is  scarcely  answerable  to  the  splendour  of  the  external  show. 

Such  was  the  life  and  character  of  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbrokci — a 
man  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said  that  he  performed  nothing  to  entitle 
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him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  coevals,  and  tliat  he  ha^i  bequeathed  to  pos- 
terity litlle  tave  an  «ninple  to  be  ihiinned.  Tbei«  were  about  him 
Mine  elements  of  a  noUe  nataro)— something  tbat  seemed, 

"  For  dignity  coinpofed»  and  high  exploit:** 

but  so  marred  by  vices,  tiiat  his  evil  geoius  never  lost  its  asceudaiicy. 
There  was,  however^  something  magnifioent  in  the  indomitable  energy 
of  llis  nature, — in  the  invincible  spirit  which  supported  him  under  long 

years  of  exile  and  disgrace, — in  the  vast  aspirations  after  dominion  over 
the  wide  fields  of  ioteUeot  and  univenal  supremacy  which  tempts  us  to 
exclaim,— 

**  This  should  have  been  a  noble  creature  1  He 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  hate  made 

A  goLxlly  frame  of  glorious  elements. 

Had  tbf  y  beon  wisely  mingled  ;  as  it  i% 

It  is  an  awful  chaos, — light  and  darkness, — 

And  wind  and  dust, — and  passions  and  pun  flMN|gfat% 

Mix'd  and  contending  witliont  end  or  order, 
All  dormant  or  destructive:  be  will  perish." 

His  works  were  published  in  5  vols.,  4to,  by  Mallet;  London,  1755. 

Works,  with  his  life,  by  Goldsmith,  in  8  vols.,  8vo. ;  London,  1809. 
Ills  Letters  and  Correspondence,  public  and  private,  durin<;  t!ie  time 
of  his  secretaryship  to  Queen  Anne^  were  published  by  G.  l^arkc,  in  3 
vols.,  4tto ;  LondoDy  1796^ 


IL^ECqLESIASTICAL  SERIES. 

10RW  A.  a  1690<^o»n  A.  n.  I6M. 

This  eminent  divine,  one  of  tlic  brightest  ornaments  of  the  cliurch 
of  England,  was  descended  from  a  family  anciently  of  the  name  of 
Tilston,  in  Cheshire.  His  father  was  Robert  Tillotsuu,  a  considerable 
clothier  of  Sowerby,  in  the  pariiii  of  HalifioL  in  Yorkshire^  Both  his 
parents  were  nonoonfimnistt. 

After  ho  had  passed  through  the  grammar-schools,  and  attained  a 
skill  in  the  learned  languages  superior  to  his  years,  young  Tillotson 
was  sent  to  Cambridge  in  1647,  and  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Clare-hall. 
He  commenced  bachelor  of  arts  in  1650,  and  master  of  arts  in  1654 ; 
having  been-dioaen  fellow  of  this  ooUege  in  1651*  He  left  college  in 
1656  or  1557»  according  to  Dr  HickeS)  who  informs  us  tbat  he  was 
invited  by  Edmund  Pridcaux.  E?^q.  of  Ford- Abbey,  in  Devonshire,  to 
instruct  bis  son.  This  gentleman  had  hwu  commissioner  of  the  great 
seal  under  the  long  parliament,  and  was  then  attorney-general  to  Oliver 
CromwelL  How  loBg  Mr  lUlotson  lived  with  Mr  lUdeain*  or  whe* 
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thiir  tin  that  geaticiiMui's  death,  which  happened  in  1669»  does  not  ap- 
pear.   He  was  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  protector's  death. 

The  date  of  Tillotson's  entering  into  holy  orders,  and  by  whom  he 
was  ordained,  are  facts  unascertained ;  but  his  first  published  sermon 
was  preached  at  tiie  morning- exerciiie  at  Cripplcgatc.  At  the  time  of 
preaching  thk  sermou  he  was  among  the  pre^b  \  turians,  whose  eommia- 
sioneis  he  attended— 4liough  as  an  auditor  only — in  the  Savoy,  in  1661 ; 
but  he  submitted  to  the  act  of  uniibneity  on  St  Bartholomew's  day  in 
the  year  ensuing. 

The  iiist  otfice  in  the  episcopalian  church  in  which  wc  find  him  cni- 
ployed  after  the  restoration,  was  that  of  curate  at  Cheshunt  in  Hert- 
Ibrdshire,  in  the  yean  1661  and  1668.  In  December,  166S,  he  was 
elected  minister  of  the  parish  of  St  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  by  the  pa- 
rishioners, in  whom  the  right  of  choice  is  vested.  He  declined  thr  i\c- 
ceptanoe  of  that  living,  but  did  not  continue  long  without  the  oiFm  of 
another  benefice,  which  he  accepted,  being  presented  in  June,  i6t)3,  to 
the  rectory  of  Ketton,  or  Keddington,  in  the  county  of  Suffi»lk. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  called  to  London  by  the  society  of  LincolnVinn, 
to  be  their  preadber.  The  reputation  which  his  preaching  gained  him 
in  so  conspicuous  a  station  as  that  of  Lincoln's-inn,  recommended  him, 
the  year  following,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Tuesday's  lecture  at  St  Law- 
rence, Jewry,  founded  by  Elizabeth,  Viscouutebs  Camdeu.  Here  he 
was  commonly  attended  by  a  nameroiis  andienoe,  and  a  great  oimcoiirae 
of  the  dei^,  who  followed  him  for  improvement.  He  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  oppO!?ing  the  growing  evils  of  Charles  tlie  Second's 
reign, — atheism  and  popery.  In  the  year  1664,  one  Smith,  having  de- 
serted the  qhurch  of  England  for  the  Romish  comnmnion,  published  a 
book,  called  <  Sure  Footing  in  ChrisUanity ;  or  Rational  Diaoooraes  on 
the  Rule  of  Faith.'  This  being  extolled  by  the  abettors  of  popery  as 
an  unanswerable  performance,  Tillotson  refuted  it  in  a  piece  intituled, 
'  Rule  of  Faith,'  which  wns  prinh  d  in  1^66,  f\nd  inscribed  to  Dr  Stil- 
lingfleet.  Smith — who  assumed  tiie  name  ot  Sergeant  as  a  disguise — re- 
plied to  this ;  and  in  another  piece,  attacked  a  passage  in  Tillotson's 
sermon  *  On  the  wiadom  of  being  religious,'  which  sermon,  as  well  as 
his  *  Rule  of  Faith,'  Tillotson  defended  in  the  pr^uie  to  the  first  volume 
of  his  sermons,  printed  in  1671,  in  a  manner  which  established  his  re* 
putation  as  a  controversial  writer. 

In  1666  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  Upon  the  promotion  of  Dr 
Peter  Gunning  to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  in  1670,  Tillotson  was 
collated  to  the  prebend  of  ibe  seeond  stall  in  the  catbedml  of  Canter- 
bury, wliM^  had  been  held  by  the«ew  bishop.  Hv  k<  pt  tl  i  ]  obend 
till  ho  was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  that  church  in  1672.  In  1675, 
he  was  presented  to  the  })rebcnd  of  Ealdland,  in  St  Paul's,  London, 
which  lie  resigned  for  that  of  Oxgate,  and  a  resideutiaryship  in  the  same 
church  in  1678.  This  last  preferment  was  obtameid  for  him  by  the  in^ 
terest  of  his  friend,  Dr  Shaip^  afterwards  archbishop  of  Torlu  Dean 
Tillotson  had  been  for  some  years  on  the  list  of  chaplains  to  King 
Charles  II.,  but  his  majesty,  according  to  Burnet,  had  little  kiiulness 
for  him.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  his  deanery,  the  duties 
of  which  he  faithfully  discharged;  uiui  upon  several  occasions  he  show- 
ed the  modeiatioa  of  his  views,  particularly  m  1674,  whan  he  engaged 
in  the  revival  of  a  scheme,  which  had  miscarried  in  1668,  to  oompro- 
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hend'tbe  pvotestant  diawnten  within  th6  ptie  of  the  cboreh  of  Eng- 
land by  concessions  on  both  sides ;  but  the  violence  of  the  hi^-churcfa 

prelates  rendered  his  good  offices  ineffectual. 

Tile  origin  of"  Tillotson's  interest  with  the  prince  and  princess  oi 
Orange,  with  the  consequences  of  it  in  his  advunceiuent  to  the  sec  of 
Canterbury,  has  been  ascribed  to  an  incident  whkh  it  rappoeed  to 
have  happeiied  in  tiM  year  lfi77t  and  is  tfaoa  npratented  by  Eachard, 
in  his  *  History  of  England/      The  match  between  that  prince  and 
princess  being  made  upon  political  views,  against  the  wH!  of  the  duke 
of  York,  and  not  with  the  hearty  liking  of  the  king,  the  couniiy-party, 
as  they  were  then  called,  were  exceedingly  pleased  and  elated ;  and, 
after  dieJord-mayor*s  ihast,  a  secret  design  mui  laid  to  invite  tlie  new 
married  couple  into  the  city,  to  a  public  and  solemn  entertainment  to 
be  made  for  them.    To  prevent  this,  the  court  hurried  both  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  as  fast  as  tliey  could,  out  of  town,  so  that  they  depart- 
ed with  such  precipitation  that  they  had  scarce  time  to  make  any  pro- 
vision for  their  journey.    Their  servants  and  baggage  went  by  the  way 
of  Harwich,  but  the  prince  and  prinoeas  by  Canterbnry  road,  where 
they  ware  to  stay  till  the  wind  was  &ir,  and  the  yacht  ready  to  sail 
with  them.  Being  arrived  at  Canterbury,  they  repaired  to  an  inn  ;  and, 
no  good  care  being  taken  iu  their  iiaste  to  separate  what  was  needful 
for  their  journey,  they  came  very  meanly  provided  thither.  Monsieur 
Bentinck,  who  attenc^d  them,  endeavoured  to  liorrow  some  plate  and 
money  from  the  corporation  for  their  accommodation ;  but,  upon  grave 
deliberation,  the  mayor  and  body  proved  to  be  really  afraid  to  lend 
thcni  fitlier.    Dr  Tillotson,  dean  of  Canterbury,  at  thnt  time  in  resi- 
dt  111  (■  there,  hearing  ot' this,  immediately  got  together  all  his  own  plate, 
and  other  that  he  borrowed,  together  with  a  good  number  of  guineas, 
and  all  other  neeeaaarica  for  them,  and  went  directly  to  tlie  innto  Mon- 
sieur Bentinck,  and  ofeed  him  all  that  lie  bad  go^  and  withal  com- 
jdained  that  he  did  not  come  to  the  deanery,  where  the  royal  family 
used  to  lodge,  and  heartily  invited  them  still  to  go  thither,  where  they 
might  be  sure  of  a  better  accommodation.    This  last  they  declined,  but 
the  money,  plate,  and  the  rest  were  highly  acceptable  to  them.  Upon 
this  the  dean  was  caified  to  wait  upon  the  prince  and  princeaa,  and  his 
great  interest  soon  brought  others  to  attend  upon  them*  By  this  lucky 
accident,  he  began  that  acquaintance,  and  the  correspondence  with  the 
prince  and  Monsieur  Bentinck,  which  increased  yearly  till  the  Revo- 
lution, when  Bentinck  had  great  occasion  for  him  and  his  friends,  on  his 
own  account,  as  well  as  the  prince  hhnself,  when  be  came  to  the  crown. 
And  this  was  the  true  secret  ground  on  which  the  bishop  of  London 
»>^hoee  qualities  and  services  seemed  to  entitle  him  without  a  rival  to 
the  archbishoprie— waa  set  aside,  and  Dr  Tiiiotson  advanced  over  his 
head." 

On  the  discovery  of  tlie  popish  plot,  Tiiiotson  was  appointed  to  preach 
before  the  house  A  commons  on  the  5th  of  November.   The  diseoveiy 

of  the  Rye-house  plot,  in  1683,  opened  a  very  mdaadioly  scene,  in 
which  the  dean  had  a  large  share  of  distress,  on  account  both  of  his 
private  friendships  and  his  concern  for  the  public  weal.  One  of  the 
principal  objects  of  his  solicitude  and  anxiety  was  Lord  William  Rus- 
sell. After  Lord  Russell's  condemnation,  the  dean  and  Dr  Burnet  were 
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Sent  ibr  by  his  lordship,  and  they  both  oontiinied  their  attendmee^uiioii 

him  till  his  death. 

In  1685,  when  the  persepntion  of  the  Huguenots,  or  protestant  sub- 
jects ill  France,  b- canu  so  iiitoierant,  by  the  impolitic  revocation  of  the 
eUict  oi'  Nautz,  that  thuusamis  of  families  forsook  their  country,  and  fled 
Ibr  refuge  to  the  protestant  states  of  Eorope,  many  of  them  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  were  encouraged  by  the  dean  to  settle  at  Canterbury,  where 
they  amply  repaid  this  country  for  the  protection  granted  to  them,  by 
establishing  the  silk-weaving  trade.  The  king  having  granted  briefs  to 
collect  alms  for  their  relief,  the  dean  exerted  himself  in  procuring  con- 
tributions from  his  friends.  Dr  Beveridge,  one  of  the  prebendaries  of 
his  cathedral,  having  refused  to  read  the  briefs,  as  being  ooritraiy  to 
the  rubric,  the  dean  is  reported  to  have  said  to  him,  "  Doctor,  doctor, 
charity  is  above  rubrics  ! " 

During  the  debates  in  parliament  conceniing  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  ou  King  William  for  life,  the  dean  was  advised  with  on  that  point 
by  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  who  bad  at  first  refined  to  give  her 
consent  to  it  as  prejudicial  to  her  own  right  Upon  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  the  dean  was  admitted  into  a  high  degree  of  favour 
and  confidence  at  court,  and  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  t)ie 
king.  The  refn.^al  ot  Archbishop  Sancroft  to  acknowledge  the  gov- 
ernment or  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  having  occasioned  tiiat  dig- 
nitary's suspension  soon  after,  his  majesty  fixed  upon  Tillotson  fbr  the 
primacy.  His  reluetance  to  accept  this  first  dignity  in  the  church  of 
England  will  be-  best  represented  in  the  dean's  own  words,  in  his  letter 
to  Lady  Russell  upon  tliat  subject: — "But  now  begins  my  trouble. 
After  I  had  kissed  the  king  s  hand  for  the  deanery  of  St  Pauls,  I  gave 
his  majesty  my  most  humble  thanks,  and  told  him  that  now  he  had  set 
me  at  ease  fbr  the>  remamder  of  my  life.  He  replied,  '  No  such  mat- 
ter, I  assure  you;'  and  spoke  plainly  about  a  great  plac^  which  I  dread 
to  think  of,  and  said,  *  It  was  necessary  for  his  service ;  and  he  must 
charge  it  upon  my  eonsri(  ik  e.'  JnRt  as  he  had  said  this  he  was  called 
to  supper,  and  I  had  uuiy  time  to  say,  '  That  when  his  m^esty  was  at 
leisure  I  did  believe  I  could  satisQr  bim,  that  it  would  be  most  for  his 
service  that  I  should  continue  in  the  station  in  which  he  had  now  placed 
mc/  This  hath  brought  me  into  a  real  difficulty;  for,  on  the  one Iiand, 
it  is  hard  to  decline  his  majesty's  commands,  and  much  harder  yet  to 
stand  out  against  so  much  goodness  as  his  majesty  is  pleased  to  use 
toward  me.  On  the  other,  I  can  neither  bring  my  inclination  nor  my 
judgment  to  it.  This  I  owe  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbnry,-^Dr  Burnet, 
one  of  the  wont  and  best  friends  I  know:  best,  for  Iiis  singular  good 
opinion  of  me;  and  the  worst,  for  directing  tlio  king  to  this  method, 
which  I  know  he  did,  as  if  his  lordship  and  I  had  concocted  the  mat- 
ter, how  to  finish  this  foolish  piece  of  dissimulation,  in  running  away 
from  a  bishopric  to  cateh  an  iarchbisbopric.  This  fine  device  hath 
thrown  me  so  (at  into  the  briers,  that,  without  his  majesty's  great  good- 
ness, I  shall  never  get  off  without  a  scratched  face.  And  now  I ^  will 
tell  your  ladyship  the  bottom  of  my  heart : — I  have,  of  a  long  time,  I 
thank  God  tor  it,  devoted  myself  to  the  public  service,  without  any  re- 
gard for  m^'self ;  and  to  that  end  have  done  the  best  I  could,  in  the  beat 
manner  I  was  able.   Of  late  God  bath  been  pleased,  by  a  very  severe 
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way,'  but  in  great  goodness  to  me,  to  wean  me  pertcctly  from  the  love 
of  this  world,  so  that  worldly  greatness  is  now  not  only  undesirable,  but 
dlstastefiil  to  me ;  and  I  do  verily  beUeye  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do  as 

much,  or  more  good,  in  my  present  station,  than  in  a  higher;  and  shall 
not  have  one  jot  lesf5  interest  or  influence  upon  any  othors  (o  any  good 
purpose;  for  the  people  naturally  love  a  man  that  will  take  great  pains 
and  little  preferment ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  could  force  my  in- 
dination  to  take  this  great  plaoey  I  foresee  that  I  shall  sinlc  under  it, 
and  grow  melancholy,  and  good  for  nothing,  and,  after  a  little  while  die 
as  a  fool  does." 

The  see  of  Canterbury,  however,  becoming?  vacant  by  the  deprivation 
of  Archbishop  Sancroft,  in  1690,  the  king  continued  to  importune  the 
dean  to  accept  of  it.  In  this  situation  he  wrote  another  letter  to  Lady 
'  Russell,  wherein  he  tells  her "  On  Sunday  last  the  king  commanded 
me  to  wait  upon  him  the  next  morning  at  Kensington.  I  did  so,  and 
met  with  what  I  feared.  His  majesty  renewed  his  former  gracious  of- 
fer in  so  pressing  a  manner,  and  with  so  much  kindness,  that  I  hardly 
knew  how  to  resist  it.  I  made  the  best  acknowledgments  I  could  of 
his  nndeserred  grace  and  fiivonr  to  me,  and  begged  cfhia.  to  consider 
all  the  consequences  of  thu  matter,  being  well  assured  that  all  that 
storm,  which  was  raised  in  convocation  the  last  year  by  those  who  will 
be  the  church  of  England,  was  upon  my  account,  and  that  the  bishop 
of  London  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  out  of  a  jealousy  that  I  might  be 
a  hindrance  to  him  in  attaining  what  he  desires,  and  what,  I  call  God 
to  witness,  I  would  not  have.  And  I  told  his  majesty  that  I  was  still 
afraid  that  his  kindness  to  me  would  be  greatly  to  his  prejudice,  espe- 
cially if  he  carried  it  so  far  as  he  was  then  pleased  to  speak ;  for  I 
plainly  saw  they  could  not  bear  it,  and  that  the  effects  of  envy  and  ill- 
will  towards  me  would  terminate  upon  him.  To  which  he  r(  j  Ik  d, 
*  That  if  the  thiug  were  once  done,  and  they  saw  no  remedy,  they 
would  give  over,  and  think  of  making  the  best  of  it ;  and,  therefore, 
he  must  desire  me  to  think  seriously  of  it;'  with  other  expressions  not  ■ 
fit  for  me  to  repeat.  To  all  which  I  answered,  *  That  in  obedience  to 
his  majesty's  eommands,  1  would  consider  of  it  again,  though  I  was 
afraid  I-  had  already  thought  more  of  it  than  had  done  me  good,  and 
must  break  dirough  one  of  the  greatest  rescdntioiis  of  my  life,  and 
sacrifice  at  once  all  the  ease  and  contentment  of  it;  which  yet  I  would 
force  myself  to  do,  were  I  really  convinced  that  I  was,  in  any  measure, 
capable  of  doing  his  majesty  and  the  public  that  service  which  he  was 
pleased  to  think  I  was.'  He  smiled,  and  said.  *  You  talk  of  trouble,  I 
believe  you  will  have  much  more  ease  in  it  than  m  the  condition  in 
which  you  now  are.'  Thinking  not  fit  to  say  more,  I  humbly  took 
leave." 

The  result  of  this  affair  is  mentioned  at  large  in  his  letter  to  Lady 
Ruc'^f'll : — «'  1  went  to  Kensington  fiiU  of  fear,  but  yet  determined  what 
was  tit  for  me  to  do.  I  met  the  king  coming  out  of  his  closet,  and 
asking  if  his  coach  was  ready.  lie  took  me  aside,  and  I  told  iiim, 
'  That,  m  obedience  to  his  majesty's  command,  I  had  considered  of  the 
tiling  as  well  as  I  could,  and  came  to  give  him  my  answer.'  I  perceived 

'  Th  l  u  ll  of  his  on]y  survMnir  eMU>  Msiy,  lh«  wife  of  Jsmas  Chadwkka^  £«f« 

i*  here  ailudixl  to:  it  liappeneil  in  10B7. 
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his  majesty  was  going  out,  aod  therefore  desired  him  to  appoint  aie 
another  time»  widch  be  did»  od  tlie  Saturday  moromg  atber*  Tbea  I 
lianae  again,  and  he  took  me  into  his  closet,  where  I  toM  him  *  that  I 

couM  not  but  have  a  deep  senso  of  his  majesty's  great  grace  and  favour 
to  inr,  not  only  to  olfcr  mo  the  btist  thin<;  he  had  to  give,  but  to  press 
it  so  earnestly  upon  me.'  I  said  '  I  would  not  presume  to  argue  the  mat- 
ter any  Anrther ;  but  I  hoped  he  wotdd  give  me  leave  to  be  still  his 
humble  and  earnest  petitioner  to  spare  me  in  tliat  thing.*    He  answered, 

*  He  would  do  so  if  he  could ;  but  he  knew  not  what  to  do  if  I  refused 
it.'  Upon  that  I  told  hini,  '  That  I  tenderr-d  my  life  to  him,  and  did 
humbly  devote  it  to  bo  disposed  of  as  he  thought  fit.'  He  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  say,  '  It  was  the  best  news  liad  come  to  him  this 
great  while.'  I  did  not  kneel  down  to  kiss  his  hand ;  for,  withont  tbat» 
I  doubt  I  am  too  sure  of  it ;  but  requested  of  him  that  he  would  defer 
the  declaration  of  it,  and  let  it  be  a  secret  for  some  time.    He  said, 

*  He  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  defer  it  till  the  parliament  was 
up.'  I  begged  farther  of  him  that  he  would  not  make  me  a  wedge  to 
drive  out  the  present  archbishop ;  that,  some  time  before  I  was  Domi- 
nated, his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  dedare  in  qpuneil,  that,  sinoe 
his  lenity  had  not  had  any  better  effect,  he  would  wait  no  more,  but 
would  dispose  of  his  place.  Tliis-,  I  told  him,  T  hiini])!y  desired,  that 
i  might  not  be  thonght  to  do  any  tliiii^^  hnrsh,  or  which  mijirht  reflect 
upon  me ;  for,  now  that  his  miyesty  iiad  thought  fit  to  advance  me  to 
this  station,  my  reputation  was  become  hhi  interest.  He  said,  *  He 
was  seuMble  of  it,  and  thought  it  reasonable  to  do  as  I  desired.' " 

■  At  length  his  majesty's  nomination  in  council  of  him  to  the  arch- 
bishopric took  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  1G9! .  The  congd  (T dire  be- 
ing granted  on  tiie  1st  of  May,  he  was  elected  on  the  16th,  confirmed 
on  the  28tfa,  and,  having  retired  to  his  house  on  Saturday  the  30th, 
which  he  spoit  in  ftsting  and  prayer,  was  consecrated  the  day  follow- 
ing,' being  Whitsunday,  in  the  church  of  St  Mary-le-Bow,  by  Dr  Pe- 
ter Mew,  bishop  of  Winchester;  Dr  William  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St 
Asaph  ;  Dr  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarnm  ;  Dr  Edward  Stillingfieet, 
bishop  of  Worcester ;  Dr  Gilbert  Ironside,  bishop  of  Bristol ;  and  Dr 
Juliii  Hough,  bishop  ot  Oxford.  Four  days  after  his  consecration  he 
was  sworn  of  the  privy-council;  and  on  the  llth  of  July  he  had  a 
restittttton  of  the  temporalities  of  his  see.  All  the  profits  of  it  from 
the  Michaelmas  preceding  were  likewise  granted  to  him. 

He  did  not  Ion*::  survive  hi^  :vh'anromcnt,  for,  on  Sunday  the  18th  of 
November,  lbU4,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  while  at  chapel 
in  Whitehall.  He  was  attended,  the  two  last  nights  of  his  illness,  by 
his  friend  Nelson,  the  author  of  *  The  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church 
of  England,'  in  whose  anns  he  expired  on  the  lOth  of  December,  1604, 
in  the  J=ixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  archbishop's  theological  works  are  still  held  in  the  highest  re- 
pute, and  iiave  been  frequently  reprinted ;  many  of  his  sermons  iiave 
likewise  been  transfaited  into  foreign  languages.  To  the  last  edition  in 
folio  is  prefiied  bis  life»  by  the  editor,  Dr  Bhrcb,  from  which  the  pre- 
lent  memoir  h  chiefly  extracted* 
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BO&N  A,  D.  1037. — OI£D  A.  D,  1$92. 

Thomas  Kbk^  youngest  8on,  ly  fbe  first  wife*  of  Tiiomas  Ken  of 
Furnlval's  Inn^  was  born  at  Little  Berkhamrteod}  Heitfordshilre,  in  July 
1637.  It  is  not  known  where  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  liis 
early  education,  but  he  was  afterwards  entered  on  William  of  Wyke- 
ham's  muniiicent  foucuiation  at  Winchester,  whence  he  was  removed  to 
New  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  feUow-probationer  in  1657. 
In  1666  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  the  college  near  Winchester,  and 
in  1699  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  restored 
cathedral  church  of  that  place.  For  this  advancement  he  was  indebted 
to  Bishop  Morley.  ^vhose  attachment  to  Ken  seems  to  have  been  sin- 
cere and  warm,  and  probably  originated  in  the  kindness  which  he  had 
bimself  experienced,  dnrhig  his  ejectment,  from  Ken's  sister,  and  her 
husband*  Isaac  Walton,  in  their  retirement  near  Stafford.  Morley  af^ 
terwards  appointed  Ken  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  presented  him  to 
the  rectory  of  Brixton,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  1674,  Ken  made  a 
tour  to  Rome,  and  soon  after  his  return  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  princess  of  Orange,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Holland.  His  stay 
in  the  royal  suite  was  rendered  unoomfortable  to  lum  by  the  conse*  * 
quench  of  a  too  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties;  and  in  1683, 
he  accepted  of  Lord  Dartmouth's  chaplalnry,  and  accompanied  that 
noblf  man  on  his  expedition  against  Tangier.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  king ;  but  this  mark  of  royal  favour  did  not 
shake  the  high  integrity  of  Ken,  or  render  him  more  subsetrient  to  the 
royal  pleasare  in  things  nnlawful.  On  the  removal  of  the  Ucentknis 
monaroh's  court  to  Winchester,  Ken*s  prebendal  house  was  selected 
for  the  use  of  the  infamous  Nell  Gwynn  ;  but  the  possessor  boldly  re- 
fused to  receive  such  a  character  within  his  doors,  and  Mrs  Gwynn 
was  compelled  to  look  about  for  some  Jess  scrupulous  landlord.  The 
king  took  a  proper  view,  however,  of  his  chaplain's  c(wdliet»  and  to  the 
surprise  of  his  courtiers,  soon  afterwards  nominated  him  biahop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  Ken  repaid  the  generosity  of  the  dissipated  monarch  by 
attending  him  with  the  most  anxious  solicitude  when  on  his  death-bed ; 
and  Bishop  Burnet  declares  that  he  expressed  himself  on  that  trying 
occasion  "  with  great  elevation  of  thought  and  expression,  like  a  man 
inspired." 

In  1685,  Bishop  Ken  published  an  *  Exposition  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism,' and  in  the  same  year  a  collection  of*  Prayf  rs  for  tin  use  of  the 
Bath.'  He  did  not  take  any  immediate  part  in  the  popish  controversy, 
which  now  began  to  be  agitated  with  so  much  keenness;  but  he  was 
we  of  the  femom  seven  bishops  w  ho  openly  opposed' tiie  reading  of 
the  declaration  of  indulgence,  and  was  committed  to  the  tower  in  con- 
sequence. He  did  not,  however,  see  his  way  so  clearly  in  the  case  of 
the  oath  of  allcgianee  to  King  William,  and  on  his  refusal  to  t^ike  it 
was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  in  1691,  He  retired  to  Long-Leat,  the 
hospitable  seal  of  his  early  friend.  Lord  Weymouth,  where  he  com- 
posed aevenl  devotional  works*  and  some  beautifiil  hymns.  Queen 
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Anoe  settled  a  pension  of  £200  upon  him.  He  died  at  Lewson  house, 
near  Sherborne,  in  the  7od  year  of  his  age.  He  liad  kept  his  shroud 
for  many  years  beside  him,  and  on  findincr  himself  dying,  he  calmly 
put  it  on  with  his  own  haodS)  and  having  given  his  parting  blessing  to 
all  present,  gently  laid  down  his  head»  breathed  a  sigh,  and  was  at 
rest  His  works  were  published  in  1721,  in  4  vols.  8vOb,  with  a  life 
by  Hawkins  prefixed.  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  has  also  written  a  life 
of  this  amiable  prelate^  in  2  toIs.  8to. 

SORN  A.D.  1617d — ^DISD  A.2».  1698. 

William  Sancroft,  one  of  the  most  conscientious,  if  not  one  of 
the  most  able  primates  of  England,  was  bom  at  Fresinglield,  in  the 
county  of  Su^lk,  on  the  BOth  of  January  1617.  He  received  the 
nidiments  of  his  education  at  Bury.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was 
sent  to  Emanuel  college,  Carabridg^e,  of  which  his  uncle,  Dr  William 
Sancroft,  was  then  master.  In  1642,  he  succeeded  to  a  fellowship  in 
his  college.  The  *  solemn  league  and  covenant'  was  soon  after  this 
proposed  to  the  heads  and  fellows  of  -  colleges,  bnt  by  what  means  San- 
craft  escaped  the  oonsequences  of  thb  test,  it  is  now  imposnUe  to  de* 
termine.  He  retained  his  fellowship,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
he  may  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  through  the  interference  of  Milton, 
who,  though  not  yet  in  public  life,  must  have  had  considerable  in- 
fluence both  in  the  house  of  commons  and  in  the  assembly  of  divines, 
and  may  have  exerted  himself  in  favour  of  a  brother-poet,  Ibr  Saneroft 
had  also  cultivated .  the  xmises,  and  professed  himself  an  admirer  of 
Milton's  poetry.  Soon  aftcr^'ards,  the  use  of  the  liturgy  was  prohibit- 
ed, and  public  prayer,  according  to  the  directory,  enjoined  to  be  put 
up  in  every  church  and  chapel  in  the  kingdom.  A  friend  advised 
Sancroft  to  yield  to  neeesrity  and  oonfimu  in  this  case,  but  he  replied, 
I  do  not,  indeed,  count  myself  obliged  to  go  to  chapel  and  read  com- 
mon prayer  till  my  brains  be  dashed  out ;  but  to  comply,  by  praying 
accordint;  tn  the  directory,  would  be  to  throw  a  foul  aspersion  on  the 
whole  church  of  England  since  the  reformation  ;  and  shall  I  pray  for 
your  synod  and  army,  or  give  thanks  for  your  covenant  ?"  At  last, 
in  the  month  of  July  1651,  he  gave  proof  of  his  sincerity  by  incurring 
the  forfeiture  of  his  fellowship  rather  than  take  the  *  engagement,*  as  it 
was  called. 

For  some  years  after  his  expulsion  from  Cambridge,  Mr  Saneroft 
seems  to  have  lived  chietly  with  his  elder  brother  at  Fresingtield. 
During  this  period  he  published  two  tracts  which  noiade  considerable 
noise.  The  first  a  dialogue  in  Latin,  was  entitled,  '  For  Pnedesfina- 
tos,'  and  was  intended  to  hold  up  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  to  ridi- 
cule ;  the  other,  rntitled  '  Modern  Policies,  taken  from  Ma<:'!iia^'el, 
Borgia,  and  other  choice  autiiors,  by  an  eye-witness,'  was  a  satire  on 
the  supposed  fanaticism  and  iiypocrisy  of  the  party  in  power.  The 
latter  tract  was  but  published  in  1652,  but  passed  through  seven  edt* 
tions  in  the  short  space  of  five  years.  Of  the  '  For  IVeedeatinatos,* 
Sancroft's  biographer,  Dr  D'Oyly  thus  writes :  **The  ejqHMure  of  the 
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Calvinistic  doctrines  was  peculiarly  servioeable  at  that  time,  when 
both  the  puritans  and  the  independent^  however  they  differed  fiom 
e«ch  other  on  points  of  church  discipline  and  govemmeDt,  yet  concurred 

in  maintaining  those  doftrines  in  their  utmost  rigour,  and  pushed  them 
to  the  extreme  of  Antinomianism  ;  th»  r(  by  obstructing  the  natural  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  on  the  human  heart,  and  giving  a  free  rein  to 
perverse  and  headstrong  passiims*  A  dialogae  is  feigned  between  a 
thief  oondmned  to  immediate  execution,  and  a  Calvinistic  preacher, 
who  came  to  move  him  to  repentance  for  his  crimes.  The  thief,  al- 
though by  his  own  acknowledgment  he  had  lived  in  the  commission  of 
the  worst  enormities,  is  full  of  self-satisfactiou ;  maintains  that  he 
could  not  possibly  act  any  other  part  than  he  had  done,  as  all  men, 
being  either  deet  or  reprobate,  are  predestined  to  happiness  or  misery ; 
that  the  best  actions*  as  they  are  reputedi  partake  of  so  much  wicked- 
ness as  to  dIjBer  in  no  essential  degree  from  the  worst;  that  sinners  ful- 
fil the  will  of  God  as  much  as  those  who  most  comply  with  his  out- 
ward coDunands ;  and  that  God,  as  working  irresistibly  in  all  men,  is 
the  cause  of  the  worst  sins  which  they  commit.  He  says,  that  he  had 
always  reflected  respecting  himself  in  this  manner — that  either  he  must 
be  elect  or  reprobate ;  if  the  former,  the  Holy  Spirit  would  operate  so 
irresistibly  as  to  effect  his  conversion ;  if  the  latter,  all  his  care  and  di- 
ligence for  effecting  his  salvation,  would  rather  do  harm  than  good ; 
but  now,  he  felt  satisfied  that  he  was  one  of  the  elect,  who,  though  they 
may  fell  into  grievons  sins,  cannot  iail  of  salvation.'* 

In  1657,  Sancrofl  quitted  England,  with  an  intention  of  taking  up 
his  residence  in  Holland  ;  but,  after  visiting  Amsterdam,  the  Hague, 
and  Utrecht,  he  was  persuaded  to  accompany  a  frientl  in  a  tour 
through  tiie  south  of  Europe.  The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  having 
brought  Saocrofi  back  to  I^^land,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Cosin,  and  preached  his  consecration  sornon.  Preferments  now  flowed 
rapidly  upon  him.  In  1662  he  was  elected  master  of  Emanuel  college* 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1664,  the  king  conferred  on  him  the 
deanery  of  St;  Paul's,  at  the  request  of  SIh  Idon,  archbi-lioj)  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Henchman,  bishop  of  London.  While  dean  ot  it  Taul's,  he 
eagerly  promoted  the  design  for  building  a  new  church  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  see  ;  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  exertions  and  bounty 
that  the  magnificent  plan  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  at  last  adopted. 
The  first  stone  of  the  new  cathedral  was  laid  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr  Sancrolt  as  dean,  but  it  was  not  completed  till  long  after  his 
death. 

On  the  death  of  Sheldon,  in  1677»  Dr  Sancroft,  much  to  his  own 
surprise,  as  well  as  that  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with  his  habits, 

•wRs  elevated  at  once  to  the  primacy.  Bishop  Burnet  htntsi  that  San- 
erutt  jn  iy  have  been  indebted  for  this  piece  of  good  Ibi  tune  to  an  opi- 
nion which  the  court  may  have  entertained  of  him,  that  he  was  a  man 
more  likdy  to  be  gained  over  to  their  secret  wishes  than  any  rnemhen 
of  the  existing  prelacy.  But  of  any  thing  like  tiie  slightest  disposition 
on  the  part  of  Sancroft  ever  to  temporize  with  popery,  we  most  unhe- 
sitatingly aeqnit  him.  In  fact,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  before 
the  peers,  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair,  he  attacked 
the  Jesuitical  party  with  a  zeal  and  bitterness  at  that  time  peculiarly 
his  own ;  and  one  of  the  very  steps  which  he  took  after  his  promotioHt 
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was  to  solicit  the  king's  permission  to  attempt  the  convorsion  of  tJie 
duke  of  York  I'rom  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Koine.  The  solicited 
peruiibsion  was  granted,  and  tlio  prelate's  address  to  the  duke,  which 
has  been  preserved,  evinces  how  truly  iu  earnest  he  was  in  his  wish  to 
win  James  over  to  the  refonned  faith  and  pr^ti^  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  suspension  of  Dr  Wood,  tfae^|$i|Jjo^|j|#  bisKop  of  Lieh* 
field  and  Coventry,  is  also  highly  creditable  ttV  b^lbtegrily  and  xmL 
When  Charles  was  laid  on  his  deathbed,  the  nrrhM^hoyt  was  summonod 
to  attend  him  in  his  dying  moments.  He  addressed  the  king  in  a 
weighty  exhortation,  and  with  much  freedom  of  speech,  but  his  &ith- 
iulness  was  lost  on  the  wretched  monarch,  who  preferred  to  have  the 
last  offices  of  religion  administered  to  him  by  Romish  priests. 

In  1685,  on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  Sancroft's  difficulties  began* 
Deceived  by  the  assurances  which  the  king  gave  that  he  would  sup- 
port the  church  as  eHtai)lished  by  law.  the  archbishop  presented  to  him 
au  address  in  his  own  uame,  and  that  ol  the  other  bishops.  He  like- 
wise placed  the  crown  on  bis  migesty's  liead.  Bat  it  has  been  dis^ 
proved  by  Dr  D'Oyly  that  he  officiated  on  this  occasion,  without  in- 
sistirig  on  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  as  Burnet  insinuates. 
His  refusal  to  act  under  the  ecclesiastical  commission  which  James 
issued,  and  his  petitioning  with  the  six  bishops  against  reading  the 
king's  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  were  acts  which,  gave  great 
oB^ce  at  court*  We  have  elsewhere  noted  the  bsue  of  this  contest. 
When  the  infatuated  monarch  became  aware  of  the  danger  of  his  si- 
tuation, he  sent  for  the  archbishop  in  haste  and  rarnestly  besought  his 
advice  how  to  regain  the  ground  which  he  had  lost  in  the  aiFection«:  ot  his 
people.  Sancrott  complied  witii  the  request  of  his  sovereign,  and  drew 
up  ten  articles  ibr  his  consideration,  in  die  last  of  which  he  firmly  but 
respectiiilly  stipulates  for  permisrimi  to  attempt  the  conTefston  of  the 
Icing  himself  from  the  errors  of  pop^*  James  pr6nised  to  listen  to 
his  advice,  and  commanded  him  to  compose  public  prayers  suited  to 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  at  this  critical  period. 

On  the  king's  first  departure  from  his  capital,  Sancrod  was  foremost 
to  sign  the  address  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  praying  him  to  summon  a 
parliament.  But  he  had  already  wavered  greatly  as  to  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  it  was  his  duty  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  prince.  There 
is  extant  a  paper  in  his  own  handwriting,  in  which  he  discusses  three 
different  modes  of  settling  the  government.  The  first  was  to  declare 
the  prince  of  Orange — who,  at  the  instance  of  the  nobility  and  some 
commoners,  was  administering  the  public  affiurs  both'oivil  and  military 
.^ing,  and  solemnly  to  crown  him.  A  second  plan  was  to  set  up  the 
nrxt  heir  to  the  crown  after  the  king's  death,  and  to  crown  her.  The 
third  was,  "  To  dpclare  the  king,  by  reason  of  his  unhappy  principles, 
and  his  resolution  to  act  accordingly,  incapable  of  the  govcromeDt,  with 
which  such  principles  are' inconsistent  add' incompatible,  and  to  deeiAM 
tlie  prince  of  Orange  eusios  refffii,  ^bo  shall  carry  on  the  goTcmmerit 
in  tlie  kinu^'s  r^ht  and  name.**  To  the  last  of  these  modes  he  gave  A 
decided  prt  f'prence,  reasoning  on  what  must  be  done  in  hereditary  mo- 
narchic s  w  ][■  fi  the  king  is  rendered  incapable  of  directing  the  govern- 
ment tliruu^ii  '  delicacy,'  or  otherwise.  Yet,  though  he  thus  seems  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  should  be  done,  he  obstinately  re- 
fused to  introduce  the  subject  to  the  peers  i  and  wheh  all  public  funo* 
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tionaries  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  William^ 
2i8f  wilii  nine  other  prdates»  refused  to  comply,  pleading  their  pienotts 
oath  to  King  James,  his  heirs,  and  succesitors.   He  was  still,  however, 

allowed  to  contiDue  in  the  exerone  of  his  metropolitical  powers  until 
the  Ist  of  August,  1689,  when  he  was  snsp{>nded  from  office.  On  the 
1st  of  February  followiiig,  he  was,  with  five  <ither  bishops,  deprived  by 
act  oi  pajliament,  without  any  previous'  trial  or  censure.  On  the 
3d  of  August,  he  finally  left  the  metropolis,  and  retired  to  Fresing- 
field,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  which  be  never  afterwards  quitted.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  great  privacy^  and  died  on  the  24th 
of  November,  1693. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  integrity  of  this  pre* 
late  s  character.  We  think  that  he  gave  repeated  evidence  of  his  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  all  worldly  advantage  to  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
diily  at  iha  time.  Yet  he  was  not  without  many  foibles,  and  even  some, 
of  the  darker  traits  of  character.  He  was  austere  in  his  own  life,  and 
intolerant  towards  others.  In  some  tilings  too  he  was  inconsistent. 
He  maintained  the  doetrine  of  passive  obedience,  yet  on  James's  first 
departure  from  his  capital,  the  archbishop  himself  went  fi'om  Guildhall, 
and  having  demanded  and  obtained  the  keys  of  the  Tower,  delivered 
them  over  as  by  order  from  the  lords,  to  Lord  Lucas,  which,  as  has 
been  observed  In  a  tract  attributed  to  Lord  Sonicrs,  "  would  have  been 
as  real  acts  of  laBsae  mrtjestatis,  if  King  James  had  not  forfeited  the  duty 
and  obedience  of  his  subjects  as  if  he  hatl  stabbed  him  to  the  heart" 
His  literary  character  presents  nothing  very  remarkable ;  his  style  par- 
took largely  of  all  the  common  defects  in  the  taste  of  the  age,  but  is 
often  highly  terse  and  piquant*  The  archbishop's  life  has  been  recently 

written  by-  Dr  P'Oyly,  in  two  volumes,  octavo. 

■* 
^« 

•-  • 

-•^  '  miniam  Matts,  mS. 

BOaW  A.  D.  DIED  A.  D.  1699. 

Dr  William  Batfs,  a  distinguished  puritan  divine,  was  born  Nov. 
1625,  in  the  very  year  that  Charles  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Nei- 
ther his  ancestry  nor  his  burth-plaoe  has  been  left  on  record.^  In  fact, 
no  regular  account  of  him  at  all  has  been  transmitted  from  his  contem- 
poraries; a  circumstance  rather  singular,  considering  the  esteem  which 
he  commanded,  and  the  eminence  he  reaclipd  among  the  men  of  his 
generation.  Howe,  who  seems  to  have  been  longest  and  best  acquaint- 
ed with  iiiai,  liuving  known  huu,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  above  forty 
#  years,  has  left  us  no  other  memorial  of  his  friend  than  the  funeral  ser- 
mon preached  upon  his  death,  and  which,  though  marked  with  much  of 
its  author's  usual  power  and  grandeur,  and  sketching  the  character  of 
Bates  with  great  felicity  and  fulness,  has  scarcely  even  furnished  us 
with  the  outlines  of  his  life. 

More  fortunate  than  some  of  his  nonconforming  brethren  of  that  age, 
he  eiyoyed  the  advantages  of  a  university  education,  and  commenced 
his  studies  atC^bridge,  bemg  early  admitted  to  Emanuel  college} 

*  Se«  Palmer'a  Moneonfoniiifts*  MemorlaL 
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and,  in  1644,  removed  to  Kiiig'ii  college,  where,  in  1647,  he  obtained 
his  degree  as  Bachdor  of  Arts.   He  attached  himself  to  the  presbj* 
*  teriaa  parfy»  and  early  commenced  the  public  doties  of  his  office,  in 

^hich  ho  very  speedily  obtained  that  hi^h  popularity  which  attended 
him  to  the  last.  His  tii-st  charge  was  tliat  of  St  Dunstan's,  London, 
where  he  was  appointed  vicar,  and  where  he  remained  till  ejected  by 
the  act  of  unifbniiity  in  1662.  WhUe  flieret  he  united  himself  with 
several  other  ministers  in  carrying  on  the  morning  lectures  in  Cripple- 
gate  church.  In  the  restoration  of  Charles  XL  he  took  an  active  part,  and 
was  soon  aftpr  appointed  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains.  In  the  follow- 
ing November  ho  received  From  the  university  of  Cambridge  tiie  de- 
gree of  Doctor  in  divinity,  by  an  express  royai  mandate.  Al>out  this 
time  too  he  was  offered  the  deanery  of  Liti&field  and  Coventry*  but» 
along  with  several  of  his  brethren,  who  w^  presented  with  similsr 
bribes  by  the  court,  lie,  from  conscientious  scruples,  declined  the  offer.* 
It  is  said,  that  from  the  high  and  general  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held,  be  might,  by  conformity  to  the  dominant  church,  have  secured 
any  bishopric  in  the  idngdom.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that 
high  as  he  stood,  he  was  not  reckoned  the  first  of  his  party ;  for  whilst 
he  and  Manton  were  offered  deanerie<;,  Bascter  and  Calamy  had  the 
credit  of  refusing  bishoprics.'  Tn  lOfiO  !io  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  the  celebrated  Savoy  conference.  This  conference 
was  summoned  by  a  royal  commission,  and  met  at  Savoy,  the  bishop 
of  London's  lodgings.  *  Its  object  was  "  to  advise  upon  and  revise 
the  book  of  common  prayer."  *  It  consisted  of  a  great  many  conirais- 
sioners,  episcopalian  and  presbyterian,  and  was  carried  on  at  consider- 
able len^'-th,  and  witli  prrnt  keenness  of  discussion;  though  it  termina- 
ted altogether  unsuccesstuily.  Baxter,  in  the  second  part  of  his  *  Life 
and  Times,'  has  left  us  a  very  clear  and  copious  narrative  of  the  whole 
proceedings,  into  which,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  ferther 
than  to  select  a  slight  anecdote  of  Dr  Bates,  of  whom  Baxter  says  he 
spoke  very  soHdly,  judiciously,  and  pertinently."  Baxter  had  <;.iid 
something  in  the  course  of  debate,  which  Bishop  Morley,  the  most 
vehement  and  unreasonable  of  his  party,  interpreted  to  mean,  "  that  a 
man  might  be  ibrsome  time  without  sin;"  **  upon  which,"  sa3r8  Baxter, 
he  sounded  out  his  aggravation  of  this  doctrine,  and  then  cried  to 
Dr  Bates,  What  say  you,  Dr  Bates,  is  this  your  opinion  ?  saith  Dr 
Bates,  I  believe  we  are  all  sinners^  but  I  pray,  my  lord,  give  him  leave 
to  speak."  ' 

In  1662  he  was  deprived  of  his  charge  in  London  by  the  celebrated 
'  act  of  uniformity and  though  never,  like  many  of  his  brethren,  cast 
into  prison,  nor  subjected  to  sudi  severe  privations  as  most  of  them 
endured,  yet  he  had  much  to  undergo  and  to  endure.  Once  when 
called  to  a  deathbed  along  with  liaxter,  he  was  most  providentially 
prevented  froui  attending,  though  ignorant  of  the  .real  danger  he  would 
have  been  exposed  to  fi«m  his  enemies,  who  had  stationed  officers  at 
the  sick  woman's  house  to  seize  him.  In  1665  he  took  the  oath  im- 
posed by  the  Oxford  parliament^  "  tliat  they  would  not,  at  any  time, 

•  Baxters  Life  and  Times,  pnrt  ii.  p.  283. 

■  Huniet's  Hist  of  hig  <;v,  n  Times,  Tol,  i.  p.  303. 

•  Baxter's  I^fe  and  Times,  pait  ii.  p.  S04.— Buniet's  owu  Times  voL  i.  p.  204. 

•  BHiler,pMrtil.  p.m 
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endeavour  an  alteration  in  the  government  of  ehnrah  or  state***  In 

th'iA  he  was  joined  by  i^ut  twenty  of  his  brethren,  who,  acting  upon 
the  interprotation  given  of  it  by  the  Lord  Keejwr  Bri<l£reman,  whom 
Bates  consulted  upon  the  point,  '  came  in  at  the  session^'  as  Baxter 
tells  us,  and  took  the  oath.  Among  the  chief  of  those  who  followed 
him  upon  this  occasion  were  Hove  and  Poole ;  and  among  those  who 
stood  out  was  Baxter,  who  could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  of  the 
soundness  of  the  Lord  Keeper's  explanation,  "  that  by  endeavours  was 
meant  unlaMTul  endeavour,"  and  who,  therefore,  notwithstanding  a  long 
letter  from  Dr  liates  upon  the  subject,  steadily  persisted  in  his  refusal, 
thinking  the  reasons  contained  in  that  letter  hy  no  means  sufficient 
*'  to  enervate  the  force  of  the  objections  to  the  oath,  or  to  solve  the  dif> 
ficulllc  s."  ^  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1668,  some  of  the  more  mo- 
derate preiatists  endeavoured  to  effect  some  sort  of  *  comprehension,*  as 
it  was  called,  by  wliich,  upon  certain  ternifj,  the  Dissenters  might  be 
admitted  into  the  church.  In  this  Dr  Bates  was  actively  concerned 
along  with  Manton  and  Baxter,  on  the  presbyterian  side.  But  the 
scheme  met  with  such  violent  opposition  from  the  leading  prelates  of 
the  day.  that  it  fell  to  the  ground.7  A  little  after  this,  we  find  him 
prejsenting,  along  with  ^<>me  of  his  brethren,  an  address  to  the  king  for 
the  n;lief  ol"  the  m  Micouioruiists ;  but  though  they  were  received  most 
graciously,  nothing  was  done,  and  as  Baxter  says,  'after  all,  they  were 
as  before.'  Again,  in  1674,  we  find  him  engaged  in  another  IroitlesB 
attempt  to  secure  some  privileges  to  his  brethl*^  TiUotSOO  and  Stil- 
lingflcet  sought  an  interview  m  ith  him,  and  some  other  nonconforming 
ministers  ;  the  selieine  was  proposed,  and  the  terms  drawn  up ;  but 
through  the  inveterate  opposition  of  some  of  the  more  violent  of  the 
bishops,  the  attempt  ended  as  the  others  had  done.  The  accessbo  of 
James  II.  to  the  throne  by  no  means  diminished  the  soffbrings  of  die  pa* 
ritans.  Upon  sev^nl  ct  them  this  event  brought  fresh  h{u*dshipe  and 
trials.  Amonir  tbese  wa^^  Baxter,  and  one  oftlie  most  interesting  scenes 
in  the  whole  ut  liiat  niteiesting  and  eventful  period,  is  the  narrative  of 
his  trial  beiore  Jetieries,  when,  attended  by  Dr  Bates,  he  faced  un- 
moved the  brutal  threats  and  profime  ribakliy  of  that  perverter  of  jus* 
tice  and  persecutor  of  the  saints.  The  whole  scene  is  fiir  too  long  for 
transcription  here  :  the  few  sentences  that  refer  to  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  is  all  that  is  required.  '*  Richard,  Richard,"  exHrtimed  Jef- 
feries,  interrupting  Baxter  in  his  detLiice,  "  dost  thou  tiiink  we'll  hear 
thee  poison  the  court?  Hichard,  thou  art  an  oM  fellow,  an  old  knave, 
thou  hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  eveiy  one  as  fiiU  of  se* 
dition  as  an  egg  is  foil  of  meat.  ...  I  know  thou  hast  a  mightf 
party,  and  I  see  a  great  many  of  the  brotherhood  incomers  waiting  to 
Bee  what  will  become  of  their  mighty  don  ;  and  a  Doctor  of  the  party, 
(looking  to  Dr  Bates,)  at  your  elbow ;  but  by  the  grace  of  Almighty 
God,  111  enish  you  all  1"  *  At  the  aecession  of  William,  he  presented 
the  address  of  the  Dissenters  to  thdr  m^esties ;  and  ever  after,  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  both  king  and 
queen.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  minister  of  a  congre* 
gatiou  at  Hackney.  He  died  there  in  1699,  aged  74.  While  residing 
there  we  meet  with  the  following  incident,  narrated  by  Calamy,  whicli 

*  Baxter,  Life  aiid  TimeL  part  iii.  p.  13, 15.— Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  373. 
'  Biattr,ibid.,p.9Bl  •  OriD«^Lifii«#But«r,  p.a6Bi 
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m  introduoed  here  as  beiog  intarestbg  in  a  liteniy  way.   A  FVeoeli 

minister,  a  refugee  firom  the  persecutions  of  the  duke  <»f  Savoy,  came 
over  to  England.  Dr  Bates  being  desirous  to  see  him,  asked  Calamy 
to  bring  him  to  Hackney.  When  he  was  iutroduced,  "  he  made  a  very 
handsome  speech  to  the  Doctor  io  Latin not  one  word  of  which  the 
Doctor  ooutd  ttttderatand,  till  Calamy  interpreted.  Tbe  Doetor  then 
replied  in  latin  also,  but  not  one  word  of  his  answer  oonld  Moneienr 
Amald  comprehend  till  Calamy  explained.  The  reason  of  this  may 
be  seen  in  our  own  day ;  when  the  English  and  foreign  pronunciation 
of  Latin  are  stiil  as  much  at  variance  as  ever ;  and  this,  as  Calamy  re- 
marks, "  shows  the  inconvenience  of  our  using  a  different  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Latin  tongue  firom  what  is  common  among  fiNeigners."^ 

He  did  not  outlive  his  usefulness ;  but  in  spite  of  the  growing  infirm* 
ities  of  wliich  he  !iiinself  tells  us  in  his  funeral  sermon  for  Dr  Jacomb, 
preache(i  <uid  laboured  to  the  la.st,  a  circumstance  too  conrnion  to  be 
remarked  in  these  days,  but  most  unaccountably  uncommon  in  ours. 
He  seems  to  have  been  tbe  intimate  flrimid  of  'nUotson  and  Stilling- 
fleet,  who  were  men  liice  himself  moderate  and  paeifio  in  their  church 
principles.  He  'was  in  all  respects  a  superior  man,  and  entitled  to 
stand  high  in  the  ranks  of  nonconformity.  In  person  he  is  said  to  have 
been  handsome,  or  as  Howe  tenm  it  in  his  funeral  sermon  for  him, — 

of  a  self-recommending  aspect,  composed  of  gravity  and  pleasant- 
ness,  with  a  graeefiil  mien»  and  cabnness  of  person."  His  character 
was  amiable»  his  talents  high,  his  learning  extensive,  his  judgment 
clear  and  sound,  and  hi'?  Tuomory  remarkably  stron<j.  Hi-  works  arc 
by  no  means  numerous  or  large,  being  originally  rtjinjjrised  in  one  fo- 
lio volume,  and  of  late  years  modeniized  into  lour  octavos.  His  lar- 
gest work  is  his  '  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes/  which  seems  to 
have  been  intended  for  a  system  of  divinity,  and  which,  along 
with  his  discourses  upon  the  aiistence  of  God,  immortality  of  the  soul, 
truth  of  the  Christian  n  lijrion,  forms  one  of  the  eonipactest  and  com- 
pletest  systems  of  theology  of  which  that  period  can  boast.  It  is 
tiitt  production  of  a  man  of  shrewd  judgment  and  acute  thought. 
Like  Leighton  among  the  Scotch  divines,  he  seems  to  have  risen  su- 
perior to  most  of  his  contemporaries,  in  the  adoption  of  a  sounder 
philosophy,  and  the  rejection  of  that  abstruse  and  futile  metapliysics 
which  disfiiz"iirefl  the  writini^s  of  t!i3t  age.  His  style  is  clear  and  po- 
lished, more  oi  a  modern  air  Uian  any  of  his  brethren,  excepting  Char- 
nock.  It  is  light  and  Ml  of  imagery ;  tasteful,  but  by  no  means 
powerfol ;  attractive  rather  than  impressive.  He  is  said  to  have  studied 
poetry  and  light  literature  ;  and  a  number  of  romances  were  found  in 
his  library  at  his  death.  He  was  an  admirer  of  Cowley  :  and  from, 
some  pa&jages  we  would  be  tempted  to  believe  he  liad  studied  Jeremy 
Taylor.  There  is  iar  more  compression  and  terseness  iti  Bates  than  in 
Taylor ;  but  by  no  means  a  dissimilarity  in  their  general  tone  of  style. 
But  the  divine  whom  he  most  resembles  is  Leighton.  Like  him  his 
style  is  short  and  elegant  rather  tlian  fluent  and  nervous.  Like  him 
he  had  abandoned  the  "rholastic  divisions  and  subdivisions  in  his  dis- 
courses i  and  like  him,  almost  nothing  that  wears  the  air  of  controversy 
is  to  ba  mat  with  in  his  works.  In  this  be  most  strikingly  difewd-from 
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Baxter,  who,  though  as  eager  and  unremitUog  in  his  endc4voan  i/ter 
peace  and  agreement*  jet  more  than  any  other  man  mingled  in  (he 

oontnurersies  of  the  day,  and  tiirew  the  colour  of  hh  public  life  over 
every  practical  treatise  that  he  penned.  Perhaps  the  most  elegant  of 
Bates'  works,  is  his  treatise  entitled,  '  The  Four  Last  Things — ^Death, 
Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell,  practically  considered  and  applied,  in 
aemal  ditoonnea.'  The  diaooursea  are  admirable  apeoinena  of  aoaild 
and  practical  theology,  ooilteyed  In  an  elegant  and  most  attractive 
style.  Any  one,  however,  who  reads  it  carefully,  will  find,  that 
some  of  his  best  passages  are  just  the  expansion  of  ideas  picked  up  in 
tile  course  of  aa  extensive  study  of  the  fathers.  The  same  remark,  in- 
deed, applies  to  all  his  works.  His  treatiaea  on  '  Divine  Meditation/ 
and  on  *  The  Fear  of  God  ;*  '  Spiritual  Perfection  {  and  a  few  minor 
onea  upon  practical  subjects,  are  excellent — bat  by  no  means  to  be 
classed  among  his  best  performances.  His  piece  upon  tiie  *Sainta 
everlasting  Rest  in  Heaven,'  though  a  superior  work,  and  well  worthy 
of  a  perusal,  will  never  bear  comparison  either  w  ith  Baxter's  ^  Saints' 
Rest,'  or  Howe*a  '  Blesaedneaa  of  the  Righteooa.'  Besides  all  these 
practical  works,  he  waa  the  editor  of  a  collection  of  lives  of  diatinguiah* 
ed  individuals,  amounting  to  thirty-two,  in  Latin  ;  a  volume  of  great 
value,  and  now  rather  scarce  In  Howe's  sermon  upon  his  death,  his 
character  is  drawn  with  a  tulness  which  it  is  impossible  to  transcribe^ 
and  with  an  exactness  and  felicity  which  it  is  impossible  to  abridge  or 
imitate. 


Bour  A.  D.  I6S5. — DUO  4.'n.  1689. 

Edward  Stillingfleet  was  descended  from  tlie  ancient  family  of 
the  Stilliogfieets  of  Stillini^'flpet,  about  four  miles  from  York.  He  was 
the  st.venth  son  of  Samuel  Stilhugflect  and  Susannah,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Norris,  Esq.,  ailcr  whom  he  was  named.  He  wa-s  born,  April 
17th,  1635,  at  Cranboume,  Doraetahire,  where  be  first  enjoyed  the  inu 
atructions  of  Mr  Thomas  Garden,  and  from  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Rtngwood,  Hampslure,  to  beplacedunder  the  tuition  of  Mr  Baulch,  whose 
school  having  been  founded  by  W.  Lynne^  Esq.,  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  having  some  of  its  scholars  elected  to  exhibitions  at  the  universities. 
This  honour  young  Stillingfleet  attained  soon  afler  he  had  entered  hia 
14th  year,  and  waa  admitted  mto  St  Jobn'a  college,  Cambridge,'  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr  Pickering,  one  of  the  Fellows.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  took  the  clpirree  of  B.  A.  and  soon  after  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship, being  already  distinguished  for  his  diligent  application  and  emi- 
nent attainments.  Soon  after  this  period,  he  withdrew  for  a  time  firom 
the  nmhrtrntyf  and  reaided  in  the  ftmily  of  Sir  Roger  Burgoyne,  al 
Wroxall,  in  Warwickahire,  who  aubaeqoently  became  hia  patron,  and 
introduced  him  to  a  considerable  living.  As  soon  as  he  was  of  suf- 
ficieTit  standing,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  beeamo  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Francis  Fita  point.  Esq.  brother  of  the  marquess  of  Dorchester. 

It  was  at  tltis  period  tliat  he  wrote  and  published  his  *  Irenicum,  or 
Weapon-Salve  for  the  chnreh'a  wo«nda»'  1659.    It  waa  deaigned  to 
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rcoondle  dineateny  but  it  bad  die  edRect  af  oflfeoding  nuuiy  of  tbe 
aatbor'a  friends  in  the  church,  and  of  snppljring  the  dUsenters  with  a 
weapon  against  himself)  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  He  had,  previously 
to  this  publication,  obtained  the  rectory  of  Sutton,  Bedfordshire.  It  is 
certain  that  he  greatly  differed  in  future  years  from  himself  when  he 
wrote  this  work ;  and  tbe  best  proof  of  it  is  given  in  the  dedication  ol 
tbe  ordination  sermon  at  St  Peter's,  Conhill,  1685 ;  and,  also  at  p.  148^ 
of'  Several  Conferences  betnr  <  n  a  Popish  Priest,  a  Fanatic  Chaplain/  &c. 
where,  in  the  person  of  P.  D.,  he  speaks  freely  of  it,  and  says,  "  I  be- 
lieve there  are  many  things  in  it,  which,  if  Dr  Stillingfleet  were  to 
write  now,  he  would  not  have  said :  for  there  are  some  which  show  his 
youth  and  want  of  due  consideration ;  others  which  he  yielded  too  &r, 
in  hapcB  of  gaining  tbe  dissenting  parties  to  the  church  of  En^bttld/' 
His  treatise,  however,  he  republished  in  1662,  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
cerning the  power  of  excommunication.  The  same  year  he  puh]i«?hed 
bis  *  Origines  Sacree,  or  a  rational  account  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion.'  This  was  a  work  of  great  merit  from*  so  young  a  man,  and 
iudooed  Bishop  Sanderson  to  say,  when  Stillingileet  was  first  introduoed 
to  him,  that  he  expected  to  have  seen  one  as  considerable  for  his  age, 
as  he  had  already  shown  liimself  for  learning."  Soon  after  this  period, 
he  was  j>elected,  as  a  proper  person,  to  reply  to  '  Labyrinthus  Cantauri- 
ensis,'  a  work  written  by  T.  C.  against  Laud's  answer  to  Fisher  the 
Jesuit.  This  work,  together  with  the  woric  on  *  Tlie  Origin  and  Na- 
tore  of  Protestantism,'  appeared  before  the  end  of  the  1664,  and  greatly 
increased  the  reputation  of  Stillingfleet,  and  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grirastone,  master  of  the  Rolls,  who  appointed 
him  to  the  othce  of  preacher  at  the  Roll  s  chapel.  This  he  held  with 
his  living  at  Sutton,  but  was  soon  after  presented  by  the  earl  of  South- 
amptoo,  IcHrd-treasnra',  to  the  Tscank  reetory  of  St  Andrew's,  Holbom. 
After  this,  be  was  made  preacher  at  the  Temple.  These  offices  intro- 
duced him  tn  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  Judge 
Vaughan,  anH  afterwards  to  the  honourable  station  of  chaplain  to  King 
Charlra  II.  Hence  he  was  still  farther  elevated  to  be  a  cauon-resi- 
dentiaiy,  both  of  St  FmiI's  and  Canterbury.  His  fiune  still  increasbg 
with  hb  promotioD,  he  rose  to  be  dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  archdeacon  of 
London.  While  rector  of  Sutton,  he  had  married  Andrea,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  W.  Debyns,  Esq.  of  Wormington,  Gloucestershire,  by  whom 
he  had  two  dauf^hters,  who  died  in  infancy  ;  and  one  son,  Edward,  who 
became  D.  D.,  and  incumbeut  of  Wood-Norton,  Norfolk.  His  first  wife 
dying,  he  married,  some  years  after,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicolas 
Pedl^ ;  by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  of  whom  only  two  survived 
him,  viz.  the  Rev.  James  Stillingfleet,  who  became  prebendary  of 
Worcester,  and  Anne  who  married  Humphrey  Tysbe,  Esq.  of  Gray*s 
Inn. 

In  the  year  1(3G3,  he  became  B.  D.,  and  in  1668,  he  kept  a  public 
act  at  Cambridge  with  great  ability,  and  then  proceeded  D.  D.  In 
tbe  year  1669,  he  published  some  sermons,  one  of  which  '  Concerning 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,'  made  a  considerable  noise,  and  excited  much 
'  controversy.  The  volume  containing  his  sermons  was  subsequently 
enriched  by  an  able  '  Discourse  on  the  true  reasons  of  the  suflerings 
of  Christ'  After  his  deatii,  there  was  also  printed  a  continuation  of 
this  eootroversy,  occasioned  by  some  letters  from  dissentii^  ministefa* 
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This  was  entitledf  a '  Second  Part'    After  this,  he  published  his  work 

on  the  *  Idolatry,  Sec.  of  the  Churrfi  of  Rome and  followed  that  up  by 
replies  to  many  opponents,  and  pai  ticuiarly  to  the  author  of  *  The  Guide 
in  Controversies,*  and  Dr  Goddeo.  For  some  time  he  was  sharply  en- 
gaged with  many  popish  adversaries,  and  produced  ▼arious  controvert 
stal  tracts  against  thenii  oK great  learning  and  ability.  But,  in  1680»  he 
Mas  appointed  to  picach  at  Gaildhall  chapel  before  the  judges  and 
lord  mayor,  8cc ;  and  this  sermon,  entitled  *  The  Mischief  of  Separation,' 
drew  forth  a  new  host  of  antagouit-is  of  a  different  sort,  Owen,  Baxter, 
and  several  otiiers,  attacked  him,  but  the  most  witty  of  his  opponents 
was  Vincent  Alsop.  They  all  considered  that  his  lale  sermon  was  a 
grievous  departure  from  the  comparatively  liberal  principles  of  his 
'Irenicum.'  To  these  i?everal  authors  he  subsequently  replied  in  a 
goodly  quarto,  entitled  *  The  Unreasonableness  of  Separation.'  This 
appeared  in  1 688 ;  and  in  1685  appeared  the  greatest  of  ail  his  works,  the 
*  Origines  Britannicse,  or  AntiqaiUes  of  tlie  Cfaurdies  in  Britain/ 

About  this  period,  the  protestant  cause  seemed  to  be  environed  with 
perils,  and  the  church  in  great  danger  of  again  kpeing  into  popeiy. 
Stillinj^fleet,  howevor.  stood  forward  on  many  occasions  with  his  pen, 
and  rrmiered  emiucut  service  to  the  oause  of  truth  by  his  various 
publications,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  full  account.  The  Re- 
vohition,  however,  happily  rescued  the  church  and  the  nation  from  the 
dangers  to  which  both  had  been  exposed,  and  upon  the  accession  of 
King  William,  Dean  Stillingfleet  was  made  bishop  of  Worcester.  Soon 
after  this  event,  he  again  entered  the  lists  with  the  Socinians,  in  a  ser- 
mon preached  at  St  Lawrence,  Jewry.  Upon  this  sermon  an  attack  was 
made  three  years  after  in  a  work  entitled,  *  Considerations  and  Expli- 
cations of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,*  &e*  To  this  he  replied  by  re- 
publishing his  former  discourse  against  Crellius,  with  the  obnoxious  ser- 
mon, preceded  by  a  long  preface,  concerning  '  the  true  state  of  the 
controversy  ;'  and  the  same  year  he  followed  this  up  by  a  discourse  in 
vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with  an  answer  to  the  Socinian 
objections.  In  this  vhidioation,  he  hai^  made  some  observations  on  Mr 
Locke's  *  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,'  to  which  Locke  replied. 
Several  letters  passed  between  them,  and  Locke  is  generally  allowed 
to  have  had  the  better  of  the  ar<:ument.  After  he  became  !)ishop  of 
Worcester,  hp  wrotf^  and  publislicd  various  charges  and  disi  ourscs  to 
the  clergy,  all  ot  winch  display  great  talents  and  much  iearuing  iu  ca- 
oon  law,  ice.  In  his  bishopric  he  was  involved  in  much  trouble,  by 
bis  attempts  to  enforce  the  discipline  of  the  church  upon  the  clergy. 
The  celebrated  Dr  Bentlcy  became  his  chaplain,  and  was  much  indebted 
to  the  bishop's  patronage,  and  greatly  resembled  him  in  being  a  leader 
ot  conti  frsies,  though  of  a  very  different  order  from  those  of  the  bishop. 
Two  ycar:>  before  lus  own  death,  Dr  SUUingtleet  lost  his  second  wife. 
He  had  continued  in  his  bishopric  about  ten  years,  when  Us  health 
rapidly  declined,  and  he  died  in  L<Hidon  of  th<!  common  complaint  of 
sedentary  men, — a  disease  of  the  stomach.  His  drntli  took  place  at 
his  own  house  in  Park-street,  Westminster,  Marcli  L'7ih,  1699.  He  was 
interred  in  his  own  cathedral  church ;  where  a  handsome  monument 
was  erected  to  bis  memory,  which  is  graced  by  an  elegant  Latin  in* 
aeriplion  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Bentl^. 

Bishop  Stillingfleet  may  be  justly  considered  one  of  the  ablest  ptrfe- 
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mics  of  hi:^  age.  In  some  things  he  is  thotvJi:ht  to  have  diverged  in 
later  liit  from  the  more  tolerant  and  liberal  opinions  of  his  earlier  dvLvs. 
But,  as  a  scholar  and  divine,  be  may  be  said  to  have  risen  gradually, 
even  in  times  of  great  exoitementi  to  a  measure  of  influence  and  fkme 
which  fev  of  his  eontemporarles  ever  reached.  His  antiquarian  i^s^rches 
are  of  the  highest  value,  and  will  maintain  for  him  &  lasting  niche  in  the 
temple  of  fame,  whatever  should  be  the  fate  of  his  theological  treatises. 
Unhappily  for  the  reputation  of  his  controversial  writings,  many  of 
tUcir  subjects  are  now  become  obsolete;  and  those  which  relate  to  topics 
of  more  general  interest  to  the  christian  chnrchf  are  superseded  by 
modern  works  more  adapted  to  the  taalte  of  the  times,  and  undoubtedly 
more  logical,  though  less  eruditf.  It^  his  private  character  he  is  des- 
cribed as  amiable  and  liberal ;  but  iu  his  olHcial  station  he  is  charged 
with  sufficient  loftiness  and  severity.  There  can  be  uo  doubt  that  he 
justly  deserrcs  the  dktinctlon  aw^ed  him,  of  being  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  able  divines  of  the  church  of  England,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  defenders  of  the  reformed  doctrines.  His  works  are  collected 
into  six  folio  vohimes. 

BOKM  S.D.  1689.— DISD  A.  1703. 

Oliveh  Heywood,  the  sixth  child  of  Richard  and  Alice  Ileywood, 
the  representatives  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  north  of  Euglaud,  was 
born  at  Little  Lever,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in  16S9.  In  his 
eighteenthyear  hewas  admitted  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  lie 
had  a  pious  though  somewhat  eccentric  tutor  in  Mr  Akhurst,  and  en- 
joyed the  pastoral  ministrations  of  Dr  Hammond,  at  that  time  preacher 
in  8t  Giles's.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  pursued  his  literary  studies 
at  Cambridge  with  much  ardour.  He  says  of  himself  at  that  p^od ; 
**  All  the  time  I  was  in  the  univernty,  my  heart  was  much  deadened 
in  philosophical  studies ;  nor  could  I,  as  1  d^ired,  apply  my  mind  so 
closely  to  human  literature,  though  I  prize  learning  above  all  sublunary 
excellencies.  I  might  liave  been  more  useful  had  I  improved  my  time 
better  therein.  My  time  and  tlioughts,"  he  adds,  "  were  most  employed 
on  practical  divinity,  and  experimental  troths  were  most  vivifying  to 
my  soul:  I  preferred  Perkins,  Bolton,  Preston,  and  Sibbs,  &r  above 
Aristotle  or  Plato." 

In  1650,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  presbyterian  congrf^n;ation 
at  Coley,  near  Halifax,  to  becoqie  their  pastor.  After  he  had  lalt  Mu  rd 
Sot  several  years  in  this  obeeure  situation,  the  vicarage  of  Preston  ^va.^ 
offered  to  him  by  Sir  Richard  Houghton ;  but,  with  that  smgleness  of 
heart  which  ever  marked  the  whole  conduct  of  this  amiable  man,  he 
re»peetfnlly  declined  the  preferment^  believing  that  Coley  presented  a 
field  of  greater  usefulness  to  liira. 

The  political  agitations  of  the  times  occasionally  reached  even  to 
Heywood's  retreat.  He  adhered  to  the  kmg's  party,  and  wtfs  eonse- 
quently  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  adverse  side*  On  one  ogaision 
he  was  even  imprisoned  by  a  party  of  Colonel  Lilburn's  men,  but  no 
charge  against  him  could  be  sufaetantiated. 
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The  Reatoration  was  of  course  r^rded  as  a  mott  aospiciouB  erent 
by  the  pastor  of  Coley ;  but  the  proceedings  of  Charles  and  his  minions 

soon  convinrpd  liim  that  whatever  political  Ijlrssings  uiiglit  flow  to  the 
country  from  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy,  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  people  were  not  to  be  benefited  by  the  change.  Heywood  him- 
self was  one  of  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  yimlenoe  of  the  high  church 
party.  He  was  repeatedly  tbreatmed  with  euspension  on  aootfunt  of  his 
refusal  to  read  the  book  of  common-prayer  in  his  church  servioee;  but 
his  prudence  and  well-known  loyalty  protcotod  him  for  a  while  against 
extreme  measures.  At  last  an  oi  der  for  his  suspension  was  is^sued  by 
the  archbishop's  chancellor  ;  and  this  measure,  harsh  as  it  wub,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  still  severer  and  more  unjustifiable  one.  On  the  22d  of 
November,  1669,  excommunication  was  published  against  him  at  Hali- 
fax, and  hn  was  solemnly  forbidden  to  enter  within  the  walls  of  any 
church  within  the  diocese,  on  any  occasion  whatever.  For  some  time 
he  quietly  submitted  to  the  tyrannous  edict,  and  reframed  from  preach- 
ing either  in  public  or  private.  At  last  he  awoke  to  a  better  sense  of 
duty,  and  saw  it  to  be  incumbent  oo  him  to  obey  God  rather  than  man. 
He  now  preached  as  he  had  Oj^rtunl^,  and  many  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  his  ministrations. 

The  *  Conventicle  Act,'  as  it  was  called,  was  ultimately  mucli  evaded 
by  the  partial  counivance  of  the  authorities  with  whom  its  enforcement 
rested.  Under  this  relaxation  of  severity,  Heywood  was  enabled  occa- 
sionally to  preach  to  his  old  people  at  Coley.  But  information  having 
been  laid  against  him,  his  goods  were  distrained,  and  he  avoided  im- 
prisonment with  difficulty.  It  was  at  length  confessed  by  the  eourt 
that  "  there  was  very  little  iruit  of  all  these  forcible  methods  which 
had  been  used  for  reducing  erring  and  dissenting  persons."  On  the 
15th  of  March,  1679,  a  declaration  of  liberty  to  ul  persons  dissenting 
from  the  established  church  was  issued  by  royal  authority.  The  laws 
affecting  dissenters,  however,  were  not  repealed,  but  only  suspended, 
and  the  declaration  itself  was  a  stretch  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Heywood  now  removed  to  North  Owram,  where  he  organized  a 
christian  society  on  Ae  general  principles  of  IMbyterianism,  but  so 
modified  as  to  admit  of  the  communion  of  Christians  of  other  denom- 
inations. The  recall  of  the  royal  license,  in  the  following  year,  again 
drove  Heywood  from  his  public  ministrations.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  preaeii  privately  until  apprehended  and  committed  to  York 
castle  in  1685. 

On  the  appearance  of  King  James's  dedaiation  for  general  liberty  of 

conscience,  Heywood  walked  out  of  prison  and  resumed  his  pastoral 

labours,  which  he  proseciitfd  with  great  fervour  of  spirit  and  signal 
success,  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1702.  The  Rev.  J.  Fawcett,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Slate,  have  each 
written  memoirs  of  thli  most  amhdble  and  exemplary  non-oonformlst 
divine. 
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Soj^it  S&oiii^, 

■OttM  A.  9.  16d0. — DIED  A.D.  1705. 

John  Howe,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Howe,  minister  of  the  town 
of  LfOughborough  in  Leicestershire,  was  born  May  17th,  1630. 
The  living  ol'  thiii  parish  was  given  to  Mr  Howe  by  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  afterwards  taken  from  him  by  the  same  pers^oa  on 
account  of  the  leaning  he  manifested  to  the  principles  of  the  puri- 
tans. Afler  his  ejectment  from  this  ])arish,  Mr  Howe  removed 
with  his  family  to  Ir(  land,  but  was  shortly  after  obliged  to  return 
to  his  native  country  by  the  war  which  was  raised  against  the  pro- 
testants,  and  which  raged  for  several  years.  On  the  return  of  the 
family  to  England  they  settled  io  Lancashire,  and  there  Mr  John  Howe 
received  his  early  education,  but  no  memorial  has  been  preserved  eidier 
of  the  place  in  which,  nor  the  persons  by  whom,  he  was  instructed. 
He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Christ  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  witli  threat  diligenee,  and  acqiiired  the  friendship  of 
Dr  Henry  More,  and  Dv  Kalph  Cudwortli,  of  wiiose  ciiaracters  and 
talents  he  became  a  warm  admirer.  The  intimacy  which  Mr  Howe 
contracted  with  these  distinguished  philosophers  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  source  of  that  tincture  of  Phitonic  philosophy  whicii  is  ob- 
6er\  able  in  his  writings.  At  Cambri<iq-f'  Mr  Howe  eontinued  till  he 
took,  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  when  lie  removed  to  Brazen-nose,  Oxford. 
There  he  became  Bible  clerk  in  1648,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  1649.  He  distinguished  himself  by  great  diligence  and  high  attain- 
ment'^,  and  was  at  length  elected  fellow  of  Magdalene  college.  Heie 
he  enjoyed  the  frir  ndship  and  constant  socifty  of  some  of  the  most  dis» 
tinguished  men  ot  the  university  and  of  tin  ;igr.  In  1652  he  took  the 
d^ree  ot  M.  A.,  and  soon  alter  was  ordained  by  Mr  Charles  Herle^ 
at  Warwick  in  Lancashire,  assisted  several  minbters  employed  in 
ish^lries  in  Mr  Herle's  pariah.  Mr  Howe  used  to  refer  to  his  ordi- 
nation with  great  »tis&i^ioD,  saying,  that  he  thonght  few  in  modem 
times  had  enjoyed  so  primitive  an  ordination, 

Mr  Howe  was  first  settled  at  Great  Torrington  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  where  his  ministry  was  much  esteemed  and  extensively  success- 
iuL  In  March,  1654,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr  Geoige  Hughes 
of  Plymouth,  a  minister  of  great  influence  and  reputation  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  Willi  him  Mr  Howe  kept  up  a  weekly  corrcspondenee 
in  Latin.  A  singular  aTHTfinte  is  rr  latefi  of  this  correspondence.  A 
fire  broke  out  in  Mr  Howe's  habitation  at  Torrington,  wiiich  at  one 
time  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  house  and  of  all  the  property  it 
contamed.  But  a  Tiolent  nin  came  on  which  mainly  contributed  Co 
extinguish  the  fire  before  it  had  done  much  injury.  On  that  very  dav 
Mr  Howe  received  one  of  the  Latin  letters  from  his  father-in-law,  which 
concluded  with  tliis  siaignlar  prayer:  Siiro.'ira'li  super  habitaculum 
vestrum — may  the  dew  ot  heaven  be  upon  your  dwelling."   This  singu- 

'  This  Mr  Chailst  Merle  was  a  very  dUUnguisiied  man  in  bis  day,  and  after  the 
deatJi  of  Dt  TwiflN^  wis  choMn  pmkNaUor  to  tho  WetUniutor  A«einbty  of  diviMS. 
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lar  coincidence  so  wholly  beyoud  the  foresight  of  humaii  tuiud^,  made  a 
deep  iqapreaaioa  upon  all  the  parties  intereeted,  aod  wis  eipeeially 
marked  with  devout  gratitude  hy  Mr  Howe. 

The  cu'cumstances  connocted  with  his  introduction  to  CroniMell 
when  protector  are  especially  worthy  of  the  reader's  notice.  Mr  Howe 
bad  some  business  which  called  him  to  London.  Being  there,  he  waa 
detained  longer  than  he  expected,  and  having  one*  and  oofy  one  Sun- 
day to  remain  in  town»  hie  ouriontyled  him  to  the  chapel  at  Whitehall. 
Tlio  protector,  who  was  present,  and  who  was  gmerally  observant  of 
all  person??  about  him,  perceived  the  stranger,  and  suspecting  that  ha 
was  a  country  minister,  watched  liiiu  narrowly.  Being  much  struck 
with  his  appearance,  and  persuaded  dial  he  wa»  no  ordinaiy  man,  he 
sent  a  messenger  to  say  that  he  desired,  after  the  conoluinon  of  the  ser« 
vice,  to  speak  with  him.  Mr  Howe^  not  a  little  surprised  at  being  thus 
unexpectedly  summoned  to  appear  br  i'ore  the  protector,  nevertheless 
obeyed.  After  some  inquiries  as  to  \\  ho  he  was,  and  whence  he  carae, 
Cromwell  desired  that  he  would  preach  before  him  the  next  Sunday. 
Mr  Howe  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself,  modestly  declining  the  honour* 
But  Cromwell  told  him  it  was  a  vain  thing  to  attempt  to  excuse  him- 
self,  for  that  he  would  take  no  denial.  Mr  Howe  pleaded  that  having 
despatched  his  businp?=i3  in  town,  he  was  tending  homewards,  and  could 
not  be  absent  any  lunger  witiiout  inconvenience.  Cromwell  inquired 
what  damage  he  was  liable  to  sustaui,  by  tarrying  a  little  longer.  Mr 
Howe  replied,  that  his  people,  who  were  very  kind  to  him,  would  be 
uneasy,  and  think  he  neglected  them,  and  slighted  their  respect.  Crom* 
well  promised  to  write  to  them  himself,  and  send  down  one  to  supply 
his  place ;  uiid  actually  did  so  ;  and  Mr  Howe  stayed  and  preached  as 
he  was  desired :  and  when  he  had  given  hira  one  sermon,  Cromwell 
still  pressed  for  a  seeond  and  a  thurd ;  and  at  kwt  after  a  great  deal  of 
free  conversation  in  private,  nothing  would  serve  him  (who  could  not 
bear  to  be  contradicted,  after  he  had  once  ^ot  the  power  into  his  hands,) 
but  he  niu?t  have  him  to  be  his  household  chaplain,  and  he  would  take 
care  his  place  i-houhl  be  supj)!!<Ml  at  Torriugton  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  his  people.  Mr  Howe  did  all  that  iay  in  his  power  to  excuse  him- 
self and  get  off ;  but  no  denial  would  be  admitted.  And  at  length 
(though  not  without  great  reluctance)  he  was  prevailed  with  to  comply, 
and  remove  with  his  family  to  Whitehall,  where  several  of  his  children 
were  born  :  ami  in  this  dii'icult  station  he  endeavoured  to  be  faithful, 
and  to  keep  a  good  conscience.  During  Mr  Howe's  residence  at  White- 
hall we  find  h&i  lecturer  at  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  where  he  waa 
greatly  esteemed  as  a  preaeher,  and  highly  respected  for  the  urbanity, 
moderation,  and  uniform  consistency  of  his  coubduct.  While  he  held 
the  situation  of  chaplain  he  employed  his  influence  with  the  protector 
on  behalf  of  good  men  of  all  parties,  and  was  especially  serviceable  to 
Dr  Scth  Ward,  afterwards  bisliop  of  Exeter  and  Salisbury.  Indeed 
Mr  Howe  lost  no  opportunity  of  promoting  the  interests  of  religion  and 
learning.  Cromwell  once  said  to  him,  in  allusion  to  his  frequent  appli- 
cations,— "  You  have  obtained  many  favours  for  others,  but  I  wonder 
when  the  time  is  to  come  that  you  will  move  for  any  thing  for  your- 
self and  £amily."  "  A  plain  argument,"  says  Calamy,  that  he  took 
him  for  a  very  dbintereated  person,  and  as  free  fhim  adfishness  as  he 
was  from  partiality."  > 
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Although  Mr  Howe  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  the  protector's 
Ikvour,  yet  lie  was  not  afraid  to  risk  it  in  the  cause  oF  truth*  He  ob- 
serve ],  what  he  oonsidered  to  be  a  &natical  oi»mon  respecting  &ith  in 

the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  an  cnthusiastical  notion  of  the  impression 
made  on  the  minds  of  such  as  prayed  that  their  prayers  would  be 
answered}  whatever  titey  might  ask,  and  that  this  notion  was  a  favourite 
one  with  the  protector,  and  had  been  publicly  taught  by  one  preacher 
of  note  at  Whitehall.  therefore^  determined  publicly  to  oppose  it, 
when  it  came  to  faii  turn  to  preach  again  before  the  protector.  He 
af'cordingly  did  so,  and  obsi-rved  that  Cromwell  listened  with  great  at- 
tention, and  would  -omctinics  knit  his  brows  and  discover  great  uneasi- 
ness. Mr  Calamy  says,  "Mr  Howe  tuid  me,  that  when  the  sermon 
was  over,  a  perron  of  distinction  came  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  be  knew 
what  he  had  done — that  Cromwell  would  be  so  hsoensed  upon  that  dis* 
cour<ey  that  lie  (Mr  H.)  would  find  it  difficult  ever  to  make  his  peace 
with  him,  or  secure  his  favour  ibr  the  future."  Mr  Howe  replied, 
"  that  he  had  but  done  his  duty,  and  could  leave  the  event  with  God.'* 
It  appears,  however,  that  though  Cromwell  became,  or  Mr  Howe 
thought  he  became,  cooler  to  him  than  formerly,  yet  he  no  otherwise 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction,  and  Mr  Howe  himself  never  had  cause 
to  regret  Imt  he  had  done.  It  is  no  little  credit  to  the  protector,  that 
be  continued  liis  favours  to  Mr  Howe,  and  never  appeared  furtlier  to 
•withdraw  that  confidence  he  had  reposed  in  him,  although  he  iiad  so 
boldly  attacked  a  favourite  opinion.  This  is  what  few  persons  in  bis 
cQuilted  station  would  have  done,  and  evinces  a  high  respect  for  the 
sacredness  of  the  ministerial  office.  In  our  opinion  this  anecdote  is  al- 
most equally  honourable  to  the  magnanimity  of  both  parties. 

Mr  Howe  continued  in  his  situation  of  chaplain  at  Whitehall  till  the 
death  of  Cromwelh  After  that  event  he  was  ooDtinued  in  the  same 
situation  by  Richard  Cromwell,  and  was  present  at  the  assembly  of 
congregational  ministers  held  at  the  Savoy,  when  they  discussed  the 
confession  of  their  faith.  He  took  no  conspicuous  part  in  the  politics 
of  that  period,  any  more  than  in  those  of  former  times,  but  endeavoured 
to  preserve  his  mind  steadily  fixed  on  his  professional  engagements. 
It  is  recorded  of  him,  however,  that  he  was  deddedly  opposed  to 
Richard's  dissolving  his  parliament  at  the  instigation  of  the  councU.  of 
officers, — ^foreseeing,  as  he  said  he  clearly  did,  that  it  would  pr^^'o  his 
ruin.  After  the  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell,  Mr  Howe  returned 
to  his  former  charge  at  Great  Torrington,  where  he  continued  quietly 
and  zealously  discharging  his  pastoral  duties  until  the  restoration. 
After  that  evoit  he  soon  began  to  feel  the  hand  of  oppression  and  per- 
secution. But  on  the  passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  he  was  ejected 
from  his  living  and  exposed  to  much  hardship.  Some  time  after,  falling 
accidentally  into  the  company  of  the  learned  l)r  Wilkins,  bishop  of 
Chester,  who  held  Mr  Howe  in  great  esteem,  the  doctor  told  him  the 
aet  of  uniformity  had  produced  consequences  at  which  he  was  a  little 
surprised  :  some,  he  observed,  whom  he  should  have  thought  too  stiff 
and  rigid  ever  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  establishment,  had  confirniod, 
while  others,  whom  he  thought  possessed  sutticient  latitude  to  confoi m, 
had  stood  out  and  continued  non-conformists;  and  he  intimated  to  Mr 
Howe,  that  he  took  him  to  be  of  the  latter  description.  Among  other 
obeervaiions  Mr  Howe  replied,  that  his  ioHiude  of  which  the  doctor 
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had  been  pleased  to  take  aoticei  was  so  fiw  fiom  indining  him  to  oon* 
fo»inity,  that  it  was  the  Teiy  thiog  that  made  him  and  kept  him  a  aon* 

OODformist. 

After  bis  ejectment  Mr  Howe  continued  tor  souio  tin^c  to  reside  in 
the  Deighbourbood  of  bis  late  charge,  preaching  wheu  oppurtuaity  olfered 
an  the  private  houses  of  his  finends.  On  one  of  these  occasious»  upon 
his  retam  home  from  a  visit  to  a  gentleman's  house  wliere  he  had  been 
spending  some  days,  he  was  informed  that  an  oliicer  from  the  bishop's 
court  had  been  to  inquire  after  him,  and  had  h;ft  word  that  tliere  was 
a  citation  out,  both  against  himself  and  the  gentleman  at  whose  house 
he  had  been  preaching.  Upon  this,  the  next  morning  he  rode  to  Exeter, 
and  soon  idter  alighting  from  bb  horse,  a  dignified  clergyman,  who  wa» 
acquainted  with  him,  saw  him  in  the  street,  and  exprened  much  sur- 
prise at  spcing  him  there,  telling  him  that  a  process  was  out  against 
him,  aud  that  as  he  was  so  well  known  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  would 
soon  be  apprehended.  He  then  asked  hiui  whether  he  would  not  him- 
self wait  upon  the  bishop.  But  Mr  Howe  thought  it  best  not  to  do  so 
unless  the  bishop  should  hear  that  he  was  there  and  send  for  him.  Up* 
on  tliis  the  clergyman  said  he  would  wait  upon  the  bishop,  and  .^oon  re* 
turn  witli  an  intimation  of  what  would  be  acceptable  to  fiis  lordship. 
Accordingly  he  soon  returned  with  an  iutimatiuu  that  tiie  bishop  would 
be  glad  to  see  him.  When  he  arrived  at  the  palace,  the  bishop  received 
him  as  an  old  acquaintance  with  great  civility,  and  after  expostulating 
with  him  on  his  non-conformity,  which  Mr  Howe  defended,  he  urged 
Iiirn  to  enter  the  church,  assuring  him  that  he  misfit  have  considerable 
prclerments,  and  at  length  he  dismissed  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner. 
As  the  bishop  took  uo  notice  of  the  process  which  had  been  issued,  so 
neither  did  Mr  Howe^  but  taking  his  horse,  rode  home^  and  heard  no 
more  of  the  matter,  either  in  reference  to  himselll  or  the  gentleman  at 
whose  house  he  had  officiated* 

Several  years  now  passed  away,  during  which  Mr  Howe,  and  many 
of  his  brt.tliren,  were  much  harassed,  and  occasionally  imprisoned.  At 
length,  iu  1(>71,  he  accepted  the  otticc  of  chaplain  to  Lord  Massarene, 
who  lived  at  Antrim  iu  Ireland.  He,  therefore,  removed  thither  with 
his  fiunily  and  was  treated  with  great  respect.  His  great  learning, 
talents,  and  piety,  soon  procured  him  the  friendship  of  the  bishop  of 
that  diocese,  together  with  the  favour  of  the  metropolitan,  both  of  whom 
gave  him  liberty  to  preach  in  the  church  at  Antrim  as  often  as  he 
pleasedf  without  conforming  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 
buuL  He  continued  about  four  years  in  this  situation,  when  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  succeed  Dr  Lazarus  Seaman  in  the  charge  of 
his  congregation  at  Silver-street,  London.  This  invitation  he  embraced, 
and  in  16/5  removed  to  London.  Here  he  made  a  ])eaeeablo  use  of 
King  Ciiuiii's's  indulgence,  preaching  to  a  considerable  and  judicious 
auditory,  by  whom  he  was  most  fon<Uy  esteemed.  During  this  period 
he  had  the  happiness  not  <Hi]y  of  being  beloved  by  his  own  brethren, 
but  of  i)(  ing  highly  respected  by  such  men  as  Doctors  Tillotson, 
A\  iiielicut,  Kidder,  Fowler,  and  Lucas,  with  many  others.  In  1680,  a 
bill  brought  into  parliament  for  uuiliug  his  majesty's  protestant 
subjects,"  which  seemed  to  promise  a  liberal  comprehension.  With 
this  view  Bishop  Uoyd  sent  Mr  Howe  an  invitation  to  dine  with  him  ; 
bttt»  being  engaged,  he  next  invited  him  to  meet  him  at  the  bouse  of 
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Dcm  TillolsDD.   Tbey  aooordiogly  all  met*  had  a  ooavcriatioa,  and 

agreed  to  meet  ag£ua  the  next  evening  at  the  house  of  Dean  Stilling- 
fleet.  But  the  bill  of  exclusion  being  that  owning  thrown  out  of  tho 
home,  of  peers,  the  bishop  absented  him!=f>H"  a?iH  thore  was  no  further 
talk  of  couiprchcusion.  Dr  TiUotsoa  tliut  yvax  was  called  to  preach 
before  tho  king,  and  in  (he  eoune  of  his  sermon  naiBtaaned  *<tlia£  no 
man  is  obliged  to  preaoh  agunst  the  religion  of  a  country,  though  a 
false  one,  unless  he  has  a  power  of  working  miracles."  The  king  slrpt 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  discourse.  As  soon  as  it  \rm  over,  a  dis- 
tinguished nobleman  stepped  up  to  the  king,  and  said,  'Tis  a  pity  your 
majesty  slept,  for  we  have  had  the  rarest  piece  of  Uobbism  that  ever 
you  heaard  In  your  life." — Odds  fisb»  he  shall  print  it  then  I**  said  the 
king,  and  immediately  direeted  the  Lord  Chamberiain  to  communioato 
his  will  to  the  dean.  When  if  eame  from  the  pres«!,  Dr  TiUotson,  as 
was  usual  with  him,  prest  iiteti  a  cojiy  to  Mr  Howe,  who,  on  the  perusal 
was  not  a  little  concerned  to  find  tliat  Dr  Tillotscm  entertained  so  per- 
nicious B  sentiment.  He  therefore  drew  up  a  long  lettw^  in  which  he 
freely  expostulated  with  the  dean,  for  giving  such  a  woand  to  the  fie* 
formation,  and  went  himself  to  present  hb  letter.  Upon  the  sight  of 
him,  and  an  under*itandinf^  of  the  purport  of  the  visit,  the  dean  pro- 
posed a  short  journey  into  the  country,  tliat  they  might  talk  the  niattcr 
over  without  interruption.  Tliey  accordingly  agreed  to  dine  that  day 
with  I«ady  Fslconbndge,  at  Sutton  Court  $  and  Mr  Howe,  hi  their 
way  thither,  read  over  his  letter  to  the  dean.  At  length  the  good 
doctor  fell  to  Avpopiiig  freely,  snyinsT,  "This  was  the  most  unhappy 
thing  that  had  of  a  long  time  be{alleu  him."  He  owned  that  what  he 
had  asserted  was  not  to  be  maintained ;  and  urged  in  his  excuse,  that 
be  had  but  a  short  notice  to  preach,  and  n<me  to  print  the  sermon. 
This  aneedole  phices  the  chamcter  of  boA  these  good  men  in  a  very 
amiable  li^ht. 

Tfje  dissenters  wer<»  exposcfl  to  very  severe  and  general  persecution 
some  few  years  li'-forc  the  revolution.  In  eonsotpioncc  of  these  troubles 
Mr  Howe  reliuquisiied  his  public  labouis,  and  acct^pled  au  invitation 
from  Lord  Wharton  to  accompany  him  on  his  travels  through  several 
foreign  countries.  In  die  course  of  these  journ^s  he  visited  the  prin* 
fipal  continental  nations,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  intercourse 
witli  many  learned  forcifrners,  both  catholic  imd  prt)t('stjmt.  In  lfi86 
he  gave  up  the  prospect  ol' returning  to  native  country,  considering 
that  its  prospects  were  in  all  respects  growing  darker.  He  therefore 
settled  at  Utrecht,  and  took  his  turn  in  preaching  at  the  English 
church  in  that  city.  Here  also  he  engaged  in  assisting  some  of  the 
English  students  to  prosecute  tluir  studies  at  tliat  university.  JIU 
residence  at  Utrecht  is  said  to  havt!  brouglit  him  into  nrrpiaintancc  with 
many  eminent  English  men  who  had  withdrawn  Iroui  the  troubles 
which  agitated,  or  which  threatmd  tiieir  native  country.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  Dr  Burnet,  afterwards  bishop  of  SaKsbnry. 
Once  conversing  with  the  doctor  freely  upon  various  subjects,  Burnet 
called  his  attention  to  non-conformity,  ob-^erving.  that  in  his  opinion  it 
eonld  not  iasd,  long ;  but  that  when  Mr  Baxter,  Dr  Bates,  hiuiisclf,  and 
a  few  more,  were  laid  in  their  graves,  it  would  sink  and  come  to  no- 
thing. In  reply,  Mr  Howe  observed,  that  he  was  led  to  entertain  just 
the  contrary  opinion,  in  eonseiuence  of  its  depending  not  apon  perstms. 
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but  prine^pHest  which,  when  approved  of  ^Aer  serious  and  sinoere  in* 

quiry,  could  not  be  laid  aside  by  men  of  conscience. 

While  Mr  Howe  continued  in  Holland  he  was  admitted  to  frequent 
audiences  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  who  con- 
versed familiarly  with  himj  and  ever  after  retained  for  him  a  peculiar 
degree  of  respect  Upon  the  declaration  issued  by  King  James  In 
&vour  of  liberty  of  conscience,  in  1687,  Mr  Howe  returned  to  England 
and  resumed  his  ministerial  labours,  although  he  openly  drchired  against 
the  king's  disppn-iinir  power.  In  the  discharge  of  his  pai^toral  duti*  s  he 
continued  to  enjoy  the  liberty  illegally  conceded,  till  the  revolution 
placed  the  rights  of  disBenters  upon  a  firmer  basb  than  royal  wilL 

After  the  revolntton  he  enjoyed  some  considerable  InfineBce  at 
court,  and  was  fiwquently  admitted  to  familiur  intercourse  by  King 
William.  He  appears,  however,  never  to  have  intermeddled  needlessly 
with  public  affairs.  His  studios,  liis  various  publications,  and  the 
dutitiii  of  his  paatoml  office  fully  occupied  his  time,  and  demanded  all 
the  ent  Tgies  he  could  devote  to  them.  He  lived  to  enjoy  the  repose 
and  liberty  which  the  revolution  brought  with  it,  only  seven  years,  and 
part  of  tliese  was  consum(!d  in  a  succession  of  painful  disorders.  He 
died  in  1705,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Mr  Howe  was  tail  and  grace- 
ful iu  his  person.  "  He  had  a  piercing  but  pleasant  eye ;  and  there 
was  something  in  his  aspect  that  indicated  uncommon  greatness,  and 
excited  veneration.  His  intelleotaal  aeoomplishments  wete  of  tiie  first 
order.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  bis  writings  wUl  discover  great 
abstractedness  of  thought,  strong  reasoning,  and  a  penetrating  judg- 
ment Even  Wood,  the  Ox<jnian,  who  seldom  had  a  good  word  tor  a 
non-conformist,  passes  a  high  encomium  upon  Mr  Howe."  There  are 
indeed  few  of  the  divines  of  any  school  who  displayed  so  many  excel* 
lencies  and  so  few  defects.  His  works  may  be  classed  among  the  very 
first,  both  for  eloquence  and  depth  of  judgment  His  ministerial 
qualifications  were  very  extraordinary.  He  could  preach  extempore 
with  as  great  pxaetnoss  as  many  otiici's  upon  the  closest  study.  His 
sermons,  which  were  aK»uys  delivered  without  notes,  were  oileu  of  un- 
common depth,  especially  at  the  beginning,  but  were  plain  in  the 
sequel,  and  towards  the  close  generally  came  home  with  great  force  to 
the  consciences  of  his  hearers." 

His  works,  which  are  numerous,  have  been  all  published  in  6  vols. 
8vo,  with  a  life.  The  several  treatises,  letters,  sermons,  &c.  are  too 
numerous  to  be  here  detailed.  They  have  been  the  admiration  of 
learned  men  of  all  pazties,  and  are  to  the  present  day  perhaps  among 
the  most  choice  writings  of  the  old  divines.  His  reputation  will  suffer 
in  comparison  with  no  theologian  of  his  own  age,  nor  indeed  of  any 
other.  Mr  Gmnger  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
polite  writers  among  the  dissenters,  and  says  there  is  an  uncommon 
d^th  of  thought  in  several  of  his  works.  Dr  Doddridge  observes,  *<  he 
seems  to  have  understood  the  gospel  as  well  as  any  uninspired  writer; 
and  to  have  imbibed  as  much  of  its  spirit.  The  truest  sublime  is  to 
be  found  in  his  writings,  and  some  of  the  strongest  pathos.  He  has  a 
great  variety  of  uiieommon  thoughts:  and  on  the  whole,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  writeni  in  our  language,  aiid,  I  believe,  in  the  world.'*  ^ 

'  Ufc  by  Cttlsmy.  WlIson*i  DinonUnc  Chufch,  vol.       p«  tti 
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BOEM  A.  D.  1684— DIBD  A.  D.  1702. 

This  laained  divine  was  born  in  the  year  1634,  at  Scruton  in  York- 
shire. He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  from  which  he  removed 
to  Cambridc^e,  whoro  he  continued  several  years,  became  a  fellow  of 
Trinity- college,  and  afterwards  Greek  professor  iti  that  university. 
How  long  he  oontiDued  in  this  situation  is  unoertun ;  but  in  the  year 
1672  he  was  eliosen  head-master  of  St  Phuls  school,  and  soon  after  had 
the  honour  to  be  named  by  the  city  to  compose  those  inscriptions  en- 
graved upon  the  Monument,  which  have  been  so  much  censured  and 
celebrated,  for  wiiich  he  was,  by  the  corporation  of  London,  rewarded 
with  a  piece  of  plate.  In  the  year  1676  he  received  a  more  ample  re- 
muneration, for  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  \mng  one  of 
those  termed  consun^  per  mare* 

Dr  Gale  had,  as  soon  as  he  was  qualified,  taken  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  ;  he  was  also  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  Al)out 
the  year  1697  he  made  a  donation  to  the  new  library  of  Trinity-coUege 
of  a  great  nnmber  of  Arabic  manuscripts.  Having  continued  head>mas- 
ter  of  St  Paul's  school  twenty*five  years,  he,  In  the  same  year,  1697, 
was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  the  metropolitan  churdi  of  York,  in 
which  situation  his  piety,  hospitality,  and  benevolence,  were  equally 
conspicuous;  as  was  also  his  care  for,  and  good  government  of  the  chap- 
ter, and  ius  assiduity  in  repairing  and  beautifying  that  venerable  ca- 
thedral. 

Dr  Gale  did  not  long  enjoy  the  derated  station  to  which  his  merits 
had  raised  him.  He  died  at  his  deanery,  April  8th,  1702,  leaving  be- 
hind him  the  character  of  a  learned  divine,  a  great  historian  and  anti* 
quary,  and  one  of  the  best  (irecians  of  his  time. 

The  several  works  which  he  published  are  equal  evidences  of  his  in- 
defatigable industry  and  erudition,  as  the  following  catslogue  of  them 
will  evince : — '  Ilerodoti  Hallicarnassei  Historiarum,  lib.  9  ;*  *  lanibli- 
chus  de  Mysteriis  i^gyptiorum  *  Rhetores  Selecti ;'  '  Ilistorise  Poeticae 
8criptores  Antiqui;'  •  Opuscula  Mythologicn,  Physica,  et  Ethica;' 
'Graecura  i^salterium  juxta  Exemplar  Alexaudnnum '  Rerum  Angli- 
carum  Scriptorum  Veterum.  Tom.  I.  quorum  Inguiphus  nunc  primum 
integer  cesteri  primum  prodeunt  ;*  *  Historie  BritannicsB  et  An^icanss 
Scriptores,  XXV.  VoL  2d ;'  besides  which,  among  his  papers,  the  fol- 
lowing manuscripts  were  found  nearly  ready  for  the  press ;  some  of 
which  liave  since  been  published,  though,  perhaps,  not  exactly  in  the 
form  in  which  he  left  them.  '  lamblicus  de  Vita  Pytbagorse *  Origenis 
Philocalia  variis  M SS.  eollectat,  emendata  nova  Vmione  donata  i' '  An- 
tonini  Imperatoris  Itineraiium  Inscriptionibus  et  SchoUis  lUustratum 
per  T.  G.* 

Dr  Gale  left  also  a  noble  library  of  curious  and  valuable  books  and 
manuscripts,  together  wit!i  a  considerable  estate  to  his  son  and  heir, 
Roger  Gale,  Esq.  Conver^-aut  with  the  literati  ot  our  own  nation,  his 
literary  talents  were  equally  esteemed  by  foreigners,  among  whom  he 
had  a  particular  correspondiSDce  with  the  teamed  Huetius,  MabiUon» 
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AUix,  and  many  others,  who  have  in  their  works  pud  the  greatest  ra* 
spect  to  his  ebuacter  aod  abilities. 

BOaM  A.  D.  163G  DIED  A.  D.  1707. 

William,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Beveridge,  B.  D.,  was  born 
early  in  the  year  1636-7,  at  Barrow,  in  the  county  of  Leicester;  of 
wliich  place  his  grandfather,  father,  and  elder  brother  were  sticcesively 
vicars.  After  receiving  the  first  rudiments  oi'  education  uuder  the 
tnUioB  of  a  learned  lather,  he  was  sent  to  the  iree>scboo1  at  Oakham, 
in  the  county  of  Rutland,  where  he  continued  two  yeai-s  under  the  care 
of  Mr  Freer,  the  then  master.  On  tlie  24tli  of  May,  1653,  ho  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  sizar,  or  poor  scholar,  in  St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  at  college  he  acquired  general  esteem,  not  only  iur 
hb  early  piety,  seriousness  of  mind,  and  bis  exemplary  sobriety  and  in- 
tegrity of  life,  bat  also  for  his  diligent  application  to  the  course  of  studies 
prescribed  by  the  university.  The  learned  languages  he  cultivated 
with  particular  attention,  and  by  his  assiduous  study  of  the  oriental 
languages,  he  in  uo  long  time  attained  such  a  prohciency  as  enabled 
him,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  to  compose  a  Latin  treatise  on  the 
*  Excellency  and  Use  of  the  Oriental  Tongues,  especially  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syrtac,  and  Samaritan together  with  a  grammar  of  the 
Syriac  language,  in  three  books.  This  was  given  to  the  public  in  1656. 
Two  years  before,  in  165G,  he  had  tak<  !i  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
and  in  1660  be  proceeded  to  that  oi  mu::ter« 

On  the  Sd  January,  1660^1,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  church  ' 
of  St  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  by  Dr  Robert  Saunderson,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln ;  and  priest,  in  the  same  church,  on  tlie  3 1st  of  the  same  month : 
about  whifJi  time,  Dr  Gilbert  Sheldon,  who  then  presided  over  the  see 
of  London,  collated  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Yealing,  or  Ealing,  in  the 
county  of  Mkldlesez.  How  deeply  he  felt  the  responsibililgr  of  the 
pastoral  office,  we  may  easily  perceive  from  his  *  Private  Thoughts,'  (a 
work  known  to  liave  been  written  in  his  earlier  years,  on  his  first  en- 
trance into  holy  orders,  though  it  was  not  given  to  the  public  till  after 
his  decease) ;  in  one  of  which  he  expresses  his  resolution,  "  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  feed  the  flock  over  which  God  shall  set  him,  with 
wholesome  food,  neitho*  starving  them  by  idleness,  poisoning  them  with 
error,  nor  puffing  them  up  with  impertinencies." 

Mr  Bevcridge  continued  at  Ealing  nearly  twelve  yeara,  assiduously 
occupied  in  the  duties  of  his  sacred  ofilee  ;  amidst  which,  however,  he 
found  leisure  to  continue  his  learned  btudie.>i.  The  result  of  these  ap- 
peared in  his  *  Institntiones  Chronologicae,'  an  elementary  work  on 
chronology,  published  in  1669;  of  which  succeeding  writers  have  not 
failed  to  avail  themselves.  This  treatise  is  dedicated  to  Dr  Huraplirej' 
Henehniai),  who  had  succeeded  liishop  ShrMon  in  the  see  of  London, 
and  by  whom  he  was  subsequently  promoted.  Three  years  afterwards, 
namely,  ia  1672,  Mr  Beveridgc  printed  at  Oxford  his  great  Collection 
of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  and  of  the  Decrees  of  the  Councils  received 
by  the  Greek  Church,  together  with  the  Canonical  Epistles  of  the 
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Fathers,  in  two  large  folio  Tolumes,  in  Greek  and  I^n ;  and  illustrated 
these  venerable  remains  of  ecclesiastioal  antiquity  with  copioiia  prola- 
gomena  and  annotations.    On  the  22d  of  November,  in  the  same  year» 

he  was  chosen  rector  of  St  Peter's,  Co'-iihill,  by  the  lord-ranyor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  Loodoo*  Qq  tim  oeeaaion  be  resigned  the 
vicarage  of  Ealing. 

The  multiplicity  and  variety  of  Mr  Beveridge's  pastoral  labours,  at 
this  period  of  his  active  and  useful  life,  ajipear  to  have  left  him  but 
little  leisure  for  preparing  any  thing  for  the  press,  excepting  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  Collection  of  the  Canons  of  the  Primitive  Church,  in  reply 
to  the  Observations  of  an  auonyaiuus  author,  which  appeared  in  Latin, 
in  1679  ;  in  which  year  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  <^D«  D.  He  was 
not)  however,  long  unrewarded.  His  singular  merit  having  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  favour  of  his  diocesan,  Bishop  Henchman,  he  wa^^  col- 
lated by  him  on  the  22(1  of  December,  1674,  to  the  prebend  of  Chis- 
wick,  in  the  catliedral  of  8t  Paul's,  Loiidoii  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1081,  he  was  also  collated  by  his  successor,  Bishop  Compton,  to 
the  archdeaconiy  of  Colchester.  In  discharging  the  duties  of  this 
responsible  office,  he  evinced  the  same  vigilant,  regular,  arnd  exemplary 
conduct,  which  he  had  previously  shown  in  every  station  of  life.  For, 
not  satisfied  with  the  false,  or  at  least  imperfect,  reports,  which  at  that 
period  were  delivered  by  churchwardens  at  visitations,  he  visited  in 
person  every  parish  within  the  limits  of  his  archdeaconry ;  and  took  a 
very  minute  and  exact  account  of  the  state  of  every  church  he  vistttd, 
as  well  as  of  the  residences  of  the  clern;y.  These  particulars  were 
cm  r  ti  !ly  regiiftcred  in  a  book}  for  the  benefit  of  his  suecessors  in  that 
dignity. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1684,  he  was  installed  prebendary  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Peter  Du  Moulin,  deeea»ed ;  and  some 
time  between  the  following  year  and  1688  he  beeame  the  assodate  of 

the  learned  and  pious  Dr  Horneck,  in  direetmg  the  religious  sooleties 

which  began  to  he  forni*  d  in  London  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and 
which  greatly  contributed  to  tlie  revival  of  religious  fieeling  in  the  me- 
tropolis, whence  it  extended  into  different  parts  of  the  country.  Tho 
object  of  the  rd^ous  societies,  in  the  dvectien  of  which  Dr  Beveridge 
held  so  eonsplcaons  a  place,  was  first  and  principally,  to  promote  ediii- 
catiop  rinf?  personal  pirJy  in  tl)eir  pcvrral  members;  to  efiect  which  pur- 
pose tli(  ir  rides  aj)])ear  to  have  been  well-calculatefl.  llicy  did  not, 
however,  eontine  themselves  to  this  single  design,  but  endeavoured  to 
promote  piety  in  others,  in  various  ways.  With  this  view  they  procur> 
ed  sermons  to  be  preached  every  Sunday  evening  in  many  of  the 
largest  churches  in  the  city,  cither  by  way  of  preparation  for  tin;  Lord's 
Supper,  or  to  engage  communicants  to  a  suitable  holiness  of  liFi  after 
partaking  of  that  sacrament,  which  they  procured  to  be  administered 
in  many  churches  every  Sunday.  They  farther  extended  their  charity 
to  deserving  objects  in  all  parts  of  London,  and  its  snburfas ;  end  by  the 
pecuniary  collections  which  were  made  by  their  influence,  many  clergy* 
men  were  maintained  to  read  prayers  in  so  many  places,  and  at  so 
many  diti'erent  hours,  that  devout  [m  tsohs  might  have  tliat  comfort  at 
every  liour  of  the  day.  Among  other  benefits  which  resulted  from 
these  religious  associations,  was  the  institution  of  societies  for  reforma- 
tion of  manners,  and  the  establishment  of  the  two  societies  for  propo- 
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gating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  for  promoting  Christiau  know- 
ledge at  home  and  abroad ;  both  of  which  aubairt  to  (hb  day»  with  in- 
careanng  aotinty  and  uMfiiMeH. 

In  nEi  year  1689,  Dr  Beveridge  wm  prankni  of  Sion  college ;  in 
which  capacity  ho  preached  the  anniversary  Latin  sermon  to  the  clergy 
of  the  city  oi  Loiidou  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  November,  in  the  same  year, 
he  preached  the  '  Concio  ad  Cleruni'  in  Westiniuster  abbey,  beibre  the 
oonvoeation  held  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  piovinee  of  Canterw 
buiy,  on  occasion  of  the  Bill  Of  Comprehension  whidi  waa  then  in  agita-- 
tion.  The  "  Scheme  of  Comprehension,"  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  had 
been  projected  in  1668,  by  the  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  Sir  Orlan- 
do Brid<^man,  Bishop  Willuns,  Lord-chiel-juistice  Hale,  and  several 
other  distinguished  persons,  for  relaxing  the  terms  of  conformity  to  the 
eatabliahod  churoh  in  behalf  of  modeiale  diaaeiitera»  and  adnittiog  tiiem 
into  commimion  with  the  church.  The  biil»  which  waa  drawn  op  fay 
Lord-chief-juatiee  Hale,  was  disallowrd.  The  attempt  wr^^  renewed  in 
1674,  by  Dr  Tillotson  and  Ur  Stiiiiogfleet ;  and,  though  the  terms 
were  settled  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  noncoDfiormista,  the  bishops  re« 
faeed  their  assent.  After  the  ever-menoralile  Revohition  in  1688,  the 
queatioB  waa  again  agitated ;  and  King  WiHiam  ILL,  by  the  ad?ice  of 
Dr  Tittotoon  and  Bishop  Burnet,  submitted  the  business  of  comprehen* 
aion  to  a  synod  of  divines,  as  being  the  method  at  onee  the  nin?t 
ceptable  to  the  clergy,  and  the  best  calculated  to  silence  tlie  popish  ob- 
jectors, who  sneered  at  a  religion  established  by  acts  of  parliament. 
Aeeordingly  a  oommisBioD  waa  iamed  to  thirty  of  the  moat  eminent 
divines,  (ten  of  whom  were  bishops,)  among  whom  we  find  the  names 
of  Tillotson,  Bomet,  Tenison,  Patrick,  Beveridge,  Stillingfleet,  and  Kid- 
der, directing  them  to  prepare  such  alterations  as  they  should  judge  expe- 
dient in  the  liturgy  and  canons,  together  with  proposals  for  reformation  in 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  in  other  matters  relative  to  the  church.  All  these 
ehangea  were  lint  to  be  aubmittcd  to  convocation,  and  afterwarda  re- 
eooaidered  in  parliament.  After  fi>nr  members  of  thia  committee  had 
withdrawn  in  dissatisfaction,  the  remainder  proceeded  in  the  business 
referred  to  them  ;  and,  among  many  alterations  too  tedjon<»  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  proposed  that  lessons  £rom  the  canonical  books  of  Scrip- 
ture abottld  be  aubatituted  ht  thoae  taken  from  the  apocryphal  books ; 
tliat  tlie  Athflsaaian  Creed,  tlie  damnatoiy  daoae  of  whidi  waa  pro* 
nounced  to  be  applicable  only  to  those  who  denied  the  substance  of 
the  Christian  faith,  should  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  officiatincf  miTiis- 
ter ;  that  new  collects  more  glowing  m  devotion,  should  be  drawn  up, 
and  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms  prepared  ;  that  the  chanting  of  divine 
aovice  in  eafthedral  churchea  ahoold  be  diaeontinned»  and  legendary 
aaints  be  expnngcd  fkom  the  calendar ;  that  the  croaa  in  bapttam,  the 
surplice,  and  the  posture  of  kneeling  at  the  aaerament,  should  not  in 
future  be  insisted  on  ;  that  the  absolution  in  the  morning  and  evening 
service  should  be  read  by  a  deacon,  the  word  "  priest"  bcinj^  changed 
into  "  minister  ;"  that  the  intention  of  the  lent-lasts  should  be  declared 
to  eonaiat  not  in  abatineoce  irom  meala^  but  only  in  extraordinary  acta 
of  devotion  ;  that  sponsoea  in  baptiam  should  not  be  held  essential ;  and 
that  re-ordination,  where  presbyters  had  inipo.<ed  hands,  kIiouUI  be 
only  conditional.  These  with  many  other  alterations  in  the  liiaiiy, 
cOBiimuuon«8ervice,  and  canons,  wei-e  designed  to  bt»-gubniitted  to  the 
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approbation  of  the  convociUioa  before  which  Dr  Beveridge  was  appointed 
to  preach  hii  '  Coneb  ad  Cleniiii**  wliidi  was  pablisM  in  die  aatoa 
year  by  command  of  tha  biahopa.   From  the  test»  (i  Cor.  zu  16.)  **  If 

any  man  seem  to  be  contentious,  we  have  no  such  custom,  neilher  the 
churches  of  God,"  it  will  readily  be  inferred  that  his  opinion  was  against 
any  concessions  or  alterations.  The  various  changes,  however,  above 
noticed,  were  never  adopted ;  the  tories  so  far  succeeded  in  alarming 
the  public  mind,  thai  little  could  be  expected  from  the  coDvooation  by 
the  projecton  of  the  conciliatory  scheme  of  oomprehension.  As  no 
disposition  was  manifested  by  tliat  body  tn  innovate  upon  the  forms  of 
the  church,  or  to  meet  the  conform isU  with  concessions,  they  were  pre- 
vented by  the  king  from  sittiog  for  ten  successive  years,  by  repeated 
prorogations. 

Some  lime  in  the  year  1690,  Dr  Beveridge  waa  nominated  chaplain 
to  king  William  and  Queen  Mary ;  and  on  the  ISth  of  October,  in  the 

same  year,  he  preaclied  before  her  majesty  his  ?ermon  '  On  the  Happi- 
ness of  the  Sanits  in  Heaven,'  which  is  desei  v<  dly  lu'(  ouuted  one  of  his 
best  discourses.  It  was  aiterwards  published  by  iier  majesty's  command. 

Dr  Beveridge  was  one  of  tlioae  eminent  diyinea  wheae  learning,  wis« 
dom,  piety,  and  moderation,  caused  them  to  be  selected  to  fiU  the  sees 
vacated  by  the  deprivation  of  Archbishop  Sancroft;  and  seven  bishops 
of  his  province,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allec^iance  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  Dr  Beveridge  was  nominated  to  the  see  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  He  took  three  weeks  to  consider  of  the  subject,  dur- 
ing which  time  Bishop  Kenn,  though  deprived,  continued  to  exereise 
all  the  episcopal  functions,  preaching  and  confirming  in  all  parts  of  the 
diocese.  Scrupulous,  however,  of  filling  an  office,  from  which  a  con- 
scientious, though,  perhaps,  mistaken  principle  of  obediennr,  had  ex- 
cluded its  former  possessor,  he  at  length  declined  the  honour  designed 
for  him,  and  eonthmed  for  thirteen  years  to  discharge  his  more  private 
and  laborious  duties,  with  an  assidnity  best  evinced  by  the  general  sue* 
cess  which  attended  his  ministry.  Nor,  until  within  three  yean  of  his 
death,  and  when  he  had  attained  a  very  advanced  ap-e,  did  he  accept 
the  episcopal  chair,  being  cun^t  crated  bivlio])  of  St  Asap[i  on  the  Ifith 
oi  July,  1704 ;  which  see  was  vacated  by  the  translation  of  Dr  George 
Hooper  to  the  bishoprie  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

Being  placed  in  this  exalted  station,  his  care  and  dilig^ice  increased 
in  proportion  as  his  power  in  the  church  was  enlarged:  and  as  be  Iiad 
before  faithfully  discharged  the  duty  of  a  pastor  over  a  single  parish,  so 
when  his  auliiority  was  extended  to  larger  districts,  he  still  pursued  the 
same  pious  and  laborious  methods  of  advancing  the  honour  and  interest 
of  religion,  by  watehing  over  both  clergy  and  laily,  and  giving  them  all 
necessary  direction  and  assistance  for  the  efiectoai  performance  of  their 
respective  datics.  Accordinqly,  he  was  no  sooner  advanced  to  the 
episcopal  chair,  than  he  addresi»ed  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese  ;  in  which  he  recommended  to  them  the  duty  of  catechitimg  and 
instructiijg  the  people  of  tlieir  charge  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  i  and  in  oider  to  enable  them  to  do  this  the  more  efleetuallyt 
he,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  sent  them  a  plain  and  easy  exposi- 
tion of  the  catechism  of  the  church  of  Entjiand. 

On  tho  5th  of  Novrinlur,  1704,  Bishop  lii^eiidgc  preached  before 
the  house  oi  lords  the  aauiversary  sermon  on  the  deliverance  from  the 
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gunpowder  treasou  ;  ajid  on  the  30th  of  January,  in  the  following  year, 
another  on  the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles  I.  In  that  august  assembly 
he  attended  as  often  as  the  duties  of  hb  bishopric  would  peimit  him. 
On  every  oecapion  he  evioced  hunself  a  steady  defender  of  the  rlghtt 
Mid  prlyileges  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  in  the  debates  on  the 
union  of  England  and  ScotlanVl,  hp  opposed  that  measure  on  account 
of  the  dany-er  which  he  apprehended  the  church  might  sustain  if  it  were 
carried  lutu  etiect.  Tiie  last  time  he  was  able  to  appear  in  the  house 
of  lords  was  on  the  90th  of  January,  1707<-8.  Bishop  Bmridge  held 
the  see  of  St  Asaph  only  three  years,  seven  months,  and  twenty  days ; 
dying  at  his  apartniont'^  in  tlie  cloisters  in  Westminster-abbey^  on  the 
i»th  of  March,  1707-8,  in  the  seventy-tirst  year  of  his  age* 


fiOBN  A.  D.  1634. — DIED  A.  O.  1709. 

GtoAQX  ButL,  bbhop  of  St  David's,  was  bom  at  Wells,  in  Somer- 
setshire, on  the  Sfith  of  March,  1684.  He  was  dedicated  by  his  la- 
ther to  the  church  from  liis  infancy ;  the  parent  having  declared  at  the 
baptismal  font,  that  if  it  pleased  God  to  spare  his  son's  life,  he  would 
educate  him  with  a  view  to  his  «  nti  j-inpr  into  holy  ortlt;rs.  The  father 
died  while  his  son  was  a  mere  ciidd ;  but  the  wish  which  had  been  so 
near  his  heart,  with  regard  to  him,  was  ultimately  gratified,  young 
Bull  having  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxford  with  a  Steady  view  towards 
the  ministerial  profession.  Previous  to  his  being  sent  to  the  university, 
he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his  classical  learning  at  the  free  school  of 
Tiverton,  the  master  of  wiiich,  Samuel  Butler,  was  an  excellent  classi- 
cal scholar,  and  a  successful  teacher  of  youth.  It  was  Butler's  usual 
method,  when  he  gave  his  boys  themes  for  verses,  to  press  them  to 
exert  themselves  and  do  their  best,  because  he  Judged  how  far  each 
boy's  capacity  would  carry  him:  but  he  always  told  George  Bull  that 
he  expected  from  him  verses  like  those  of  Ovid,  *'  because,"  said  he, 

1  know  you  can  do  it intimating  tliat  his  scholar  had  a  c<):iacity  and 
genius  that  enabled  him  to  excel  in  such  exerciset. 

•  While  at  Oxford,  Bull  attracted  the  notice  <if  his  tuton  and  superion 
by  his  skill  in  dialectics,  and  his  readiness  and  success  as  a  disputant, 
lie  oontinued  at  Oxford  till  IG49,  when  he  retired  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  university  who  declined  to  take  the  new  oath  imposed  by 
the  parliament.  Bull,  accompanied  by  his  tutor,  Mr  Ackland,  with- 
drew to  North  Cadbuiy  in  Somerset,  where  he  devoted  his  retirement 
to  the  further  prosecotion  of  those  studies  which  he  had  begun  at  the 
university.  About  the  age  of  twenty,  he  began  to  study  the  fathers  of 
the  English  church,  such  as  Ilookrr,  Hammond,  Taylor,  and  others, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  ordained  deacon  aud  priest  on  the  same  day 
by  Dr  Skinner,  the  ejected  bnhop  of  Oxlbrd.  Bull  was  at  this  time 
short  of  the  age  required  by  the  canons  of  his  church  in  candidates  for 
the  priesthood ;  but  the  bishop  thought  that  the  pressure  and  difficulty 
of  the  times,  and  the  need  that  the  church  was  in  of  ministers  with 
qualifications  for  the  sacred  office,  of  a  stamp  similar  to  those  of  BuU'si 
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authorised  him  to  depart  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  canon  in  hu  or- 
dination. 

His  first  benefice  was  that  of  St  George's  near  Bristoli  where  he  soon 
acquired  great  popularity  by  his  assiduous  attention  -to  his  parochkti 
duties*   As  a  preacher,  too,  he  was  highly  popular.  An  inddent  which 

occurred  soon  after  his  cominf^  to  this  living,  contributed  very  much  to 
tiio  establishing  of  his  reputation  as  a  preacher.  Onr  Sunday  when  he 
had  begun  his  sermon,  as  he  was  turning  over  his  liihie  to  explain  some 
texts  of  Scripture  wliich  lie  had  quoted,  it  happened  tliat  his  notes, 
contained  in  several  small  pieces  of  paper,  flew  out  of  bis  Bible  into 
the  middle  of  the  church,  upon  which  many  of  the  congregation  fell 
into  laughter,  concluding  that  tfie  yoiiTij?  prearher  would  he  nonplussed 
for  want  of  his  materials  ;  but  sotiie  ot  tlie  more  sober  aud  better-natured 
sort  gathered  up  the  scattered  notes,  and  carried  them  to  him  in  the 
puipit.  Bull  took  them,  and  perceiving  that  most  of  the  audience-^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  sea-fiuring  persons — were  rather  inclined  to  triumph 
over  him  under  that  surprise,  he  clapped  them  into  his  book  again  and 
phut  it,  and  tiicn,  without  referring  any  more  to  them,  went  on  with 
llie  subject  he  had  begun.  It  happened  once,  while  he  was  preaching, 
that  a  quaker  came  into  the  church,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon, 
cried  out,  Geovge,  come  down>  thou  art  a  fidse  prophet  and  an  hire- 
ling I"  whereupon  the  parishioners,  who  loved  their  minister  oxeeed- 
ingl}',  fell  upon  the  poor  quaker  with  such  fury,  that  Mr  Bull  was 
obli{,aHl  to  come  down  out  of  the  pulpit  to  quiet  them,  and  to  save  him 
from  the  effects  of  their  resentment.  After  tliey  were  somewhat  paci- 
fied, Mr  Bull  began  to  expostulate  with  the  quaker  concerning  his 
mbbefaaviour;  but  the  people  perceiving  the  silly  enthusiast  to  lie  per- 
fectly confounded,  and  not  able  to  speak  a  word  of  sense  in  his  own 
defence,  fell  upon  him  a  second  time  with  such  violence,  that  !irid  imt 
Bull,  by  great  entreaties,  prevailed  upon  them  to  spare  hint,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  turning  him  out  of  the  church,  he  would  hardly  have 
escaped  with  his  life :  Bull  then  went  up  again  into  the  pulpit,  and  fin^ 
ished  his  sermon.  These  incidents,  which  we  give  near^  in  the  words 
of  his  biographer,  Nelsou,  are  sufficiently  chaFacteriBtic  of  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  Bull  commenced  his  pulpit-ministra- 
tions. In  1668  he  waB  pre  sented  to  the  rectory  of  Suddington>St- 
Mary,  near  Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire. 

The  Restoration  opened  the  way  for  Bull's  prefemMnt  in  the  dmrch* 
In  1662,  the  lord-high-chancellor,  Clarendon,  presented  htm  to  the 
vicarage  of  Suddington-St-Peter's,  at  the  special  request  of  the  dio- 
'  cr-:fm,  Bishop  Nicholson.  It  was  during  the  twenty-seven  yeare  that 
Bull  held  this  vicarage  and  the  adjoining  rectory,  that  be  wrote  most 
of  those  works  which  have  given  him  a  high  place  among  English  epis- 
copalian divines*  His  study,  says  Nelsco,  was  at  this  period  tiie  scene 
of  his  most  exquisite  pleasure,  and  he  would  often  declare  that  he 
tasted  the  most  refined  satisfaction  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and 
that,  when  his  thoughts  were  lively  aiid  lucky  in  hi?  compositions,  he 
found  no  reason  to  envy  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  voluptuous  epicure. 
His  course  of  study,  indeed,  proved  prejudicial  to  his  health,  because, 
Ibr  many  years  together,  be  diedieated  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  to 
that  purpose,  and  contented  himself  w  ith  little  deep. 
.  In  1669  he  published  his  *  Harmoiiia  Apostolica,*  in  which  he  chiefly 
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kAoared  to  reconcile  the  aposties  Paul  and  James  on  the  doctrine  oH 
justification  y  by  this  theory,  that  good  worlu  vhich  proceed  from  faitht 
•■d  are  oonjoined  with  lkith>  aro  a  neocHBiy  oonditkm  required  from 
BS  by  Godf  in  order  to  our  jnrtiflettion.    We  need  scarcely  tay  that 

this  proposition  met  with  many  opponents.  It  was  particularly  opposed 
by  iVlorley,  bishop  of  Winchester ;  by  Dr  Barlow,  Marfiaret  professor 
of  divinity  at  Oxford;  by  Charles  Gatakec;  by  Joseplx  i  rueraan,  whom 
Nelson  aptly  describes  m  '<  a  person  of  a  deep  and  searching  grains 
by  Dr  Tnily,  principal  of  St  Edmund  a  hall ;  John  Tombee,  I^ia  Du 
Montin,  and  by  De  Marets,  a  French  writer.  Bull  replied  to  some  of 
these  opponents  in  hie  *  Examen  Censnroii'  and  his  *  Apologia  pro 
Harmonia.' 

In  IGSO  he  finished  his  next  celebrated  work,  entitled  '  Deiensio 
Fidei  NioentB  ez  Scriptis  quse  extant  Gatholieomm  Doctomm>  qui 
intm  tria  prima  Ecclesiae  ChriataansB  smmla  flomerunt»*  L  e.  **  A  De- 
fence of  the  Nicciie  Faith,  from  the  %yriting.s,  which  are  extant,  of  the 
Catholic  Doctors  who  Hour!«hpd  within  the  three  iirst  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Church."  Alter  bull  had  hnished  this  work,  he  offered  the 
copy  to  three  or  lour  booksellers  successively,  who  aB  refused  it,  bein^ 
nnvilling  to  ventare  the  expenses  of  the  impression;  so  that  be  brongbt 
it  borne,  and  entirely  laid  aside  all  thonghte  of  printing  it,  being  in 
low  cirnimstrinces  himself,  and  having  a  lai^  family  to  support.  Thus 
this  learned  book  might  have  been  buried  for  ever,  had  not  a  worthy 
friend  of  the  author's,  some  few  years  after,  advised  hxm  to  put  his 
neglected  copy  into  the  bands  of  Dr  Jane,  then  regius  profeasor  of  dt# 
Tinity  in  the  nniTOsity  of  Oxford.  Accordiogly  Mr  Boll  committed 
his  papers  to  the  profesrar,  whc^  highly  approving  them,  recommend- 
ed this  work  to  the  pious  and  learned  Bishop  Fell.  That  prelate  wanted 
no  solicitiition  to  uudertaice  the  wlioiti  expense  of  printing-  it,  which  was 
accordingly  done  at  the  theatre  in  Oxford  in  the  year  1685.  This  book 
ia  written  against  the  Arians  and  Sodoians  on  the  one  band,  and  tbo 
Ti  itheists  and  Sabellians  on  tho  other.  The  author  of  Bishop  Bull's 
hriB  civcn  lis  a  history  of  the  controversy,  which  occasioned  the 
writing  this  book,  toj^cther  with  a  plan  of  the  work,  and  an  account 
of  the  uses  made  of  it  by  some  later  writers,  particularly  Dr  ^muel 
Clarke  in  bis  *  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  and  Dr  Edwards  of 
Cambridge  in  bis  '  Animad^ersiooa*  on  Dr  Clarke's  boolc  The  De- 
fence is  an  able,  aeate,  and  learned  work.  But  the  critique  of  Falber 
Simon  in  his  *  Nouvelle  Brbliotheque  choisie,'  upon  this  pieee  of  Eng-- 
lish  divinity,  is  well-founded : — "  Perhaps,"  says  that  leanu-d  writer, 
*•  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  author  had  proved  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  against  the  Sodnians,  by  dear  and  formal  passages  of  tbs 
New  Testament*  rather  than  have  opposed  against  them  a  tradition, 
w  liich  does  not  appear  altogether  constant"  And  again,  "  if  the  learn- 
ed Bishop  Bull  had  been  well  skilled  in  the  critique  of  the  Greek  copies 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  ancient  Latin  copies,  he  would  not 
have  affirmed  so  p(^itively,  that  TertuUian  and  Cypi  lau  have  quoted 
the  7tb  Terse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  qiistle  of  St  John,  nor 
would  he  have  alleged  that  passage  against  those  who  believe  that  it  is 
not  genuine." 

In  168G  Bull  was  presented  by  Archbishop  Sancroft  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  LaudafT;  soon  after,  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  ou 
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lltm  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  "  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  singular  hon- 
our done  t£at  oniTenity,  and  of  the  lasting  serviGe  done  to  the  whole 
church,  by  his  esceUent  <  Defence  of  the  Nicene  creed/  **  AU  Dr 
Bull's  Latin  works  were  coUeeted  and  edited  by  Dr  John  Ernest  Grabe* 

In  1703. 

In  1705  Bull  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  St  Davids;  but  he  enjoyed 
the  honour  of  the  prelacy  only  two  years.  He  died  on  the  '27th  of 
September,  1709.  The  following  sketch  of  this  prelate's  character  is 
given  by  the  writer  of  his  life,  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica He 
was  tall  of  stature,  and  in  his  younger  years  thin  and  pale,  but  fuller 
and  more  sanguine  in  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  his  age;  his  sight 
quick  and  strong,  and  his  constitution  firm  and  vigorous,  till  inde&ti- 

Sable  reading  and  nocturnal  studies,  to  which  be  was  very  much  ad- 
ieted,  had  first  tmpaired»  and  at  length  quite  extinguished  the  oae» 
and  subjected  the  other  to  many  Inflrmitiee ;  for  his  sight  failed  him 
entirely,  and  his  strength  to  a  great  degree,  some  year?  boforf  he  died. 
But  whatevrr  other  bodily  indispositions  he  contracted,  by  intense 
thinking,  and  a  sedentary  life,  his  head  was  always  free,  and  xemained 
vnaffiectod  to  the  last  As  to  the  temperatore  and  ooin{>lexion  of  his 
hodff  that  of  melancholy  seemed  to  prevail,  but  never  so  far  as  to  in* 
dispose  his  mind  for  study  and  conversation.  The  vivacity  of  his  nat- 
nra!  tcmprr  exposed  him  to  sharp  and  sudden  fits  of  anger,  which  were 
but  of  short  continuance,  aud  sulticiently  atoned  for  by  the  goodness 
and  tenderness  of  his  nature  towards  all  his  domestics.  He  had  a 
firmness  and  constancy  of  mind,  which  made  him  not  easily  moved 
when  he  had  once  fixed  his  purposes  and  resolutions.  He  had  early 
a  true  sense  of  religion  ;  and  though  Iio  made  a  short  excursion  into 
the  paths  of  vanity,  yet  he  was  entirely  recovered  a  considerable  time 
before  he  entered  into  holy  orders.  His  great  learning  was  tempered 
with  that  modest  and  humble  opinion  of  it,  that  it  Uiereby  shone  witih 
greater  lustre.  His  actions  were  no  less  instructive  than  his  oonvema* 
tion ;  for  his  exact  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  writ> 
ings  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  church,  had  so  effectual  an  influ- 
ence upon  his  practice,  that  it  was  indeed  a  fair,  entire,  and  beautiful 
image  of  the  prudence  and  probity,  simplicity  and  benignity,  humility 
and  eharity,  purity  and  piefy»  of  the  primitive  Christians.  During  his 
sickness*  his  admirable  patience  under  exquisite  pains,  and  his  con- 
tinual prayers,  made  it  evident  that  his  mind  was  much  fuller  of  God 
than  of  his  illnes?' ;  and  he  eiitertaiiird  those  that  attended  him  with 
such  beautiful  and  lively  descriptions  of  religion  and  another  M  orld,  as 
if  he  had  a  much  clearer  view  than  ordinary  of  what  he  believed." 
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JoHH  SaABPK  was  bora  at  Bradford,  on  the  I6th  of  February, 
1644.  .  His  ftiber  was  inclioed  to  puritaoinn,  and  a  staunch  supporter 

of  the  parliament  party ;  his  mother  was  an  equally  zealous  royalist. 
In  1660  young  Sharpe  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  ho  ynirsued  know- 
ledge of  every  desqriptlon  with  avidity  und  proportionate  auccew. 
The  Newtonian  philosophy,  especially,  engaged  his  attention ;  bat  be 
continued  to  indulge  himadf,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  lighter  braneb« 
es  of  literature  and  science.  Burnet  says,  "  he  was  a  great  reader 
of  Sbakspeare  and  adds,  "Dr  Mangey,  who  had  married  his  dauc^h- 
ter,  told  me,  that  he  used  to  recommend  to  young  divines,  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  and  Shakspeare."^  In  1657,  be  took  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  s  soon  afterwards  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  on 
the  same  day,  and  became  chapUn  and  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Heneage  Finch,  then  solicitor-gf>T)eral.  Through  Fineh's  interest  he 
was  appointed  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks,  and,  in  1G75,  to  the  rec- 
tory of  St  Giles  in  the  fields.  In  1681,  he  was  presented  with  the 
deanery  of  Norwich*  About  tUa  period  he  published  some  works 
upon  the  subject  of  sdiism. 

In  1685,  on  the  deatii  of  Charles  IL,  he  drew  up  an  address  for  the 
grand  jury  of  London,  upon  James's  accession,  in  which  he  indn1g:ed  in 
the  strain  of  affected  ainl  srrvile  loyalty  of  the  day.  Next  year,  hap- 
pening to  treat  upon  some  puiutB  oi  the  Romish  controversy  in  a  man- 
ner whieh  gave  offence  to  the  liiog,  he  was*  threatened  with  suspension, 
and  only  escaped  I37  petitioning  his  majesty  in  a  yery  abject  style  of 
submission  and  flattery.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  the  prince  ot 
Orange,  Sharpe  was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
removal  of  Dr  Tillotson  to  that  of  St  Paul's,  and  within  a  short  period 
tbereafler  be  was  selected  by  the  king  to  supply  one  of  the  sees  vacat- 
ed by  the  depriTutions  of  the  bishops.  The  latter  preferment,  however, 
met  with  a  peremptory  refusal;  but  Tillotson  iutdrposed  his  influence 
on  behalf  of  his  refractory  friend  so  efffTtunlly,  that  a  still  more  unex- 
pected dignity  was  soon  after  conferred  upon  him  ;  for,  on  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Latuplcugb,  Sharpe  was,  in  May,  16dl,  appointed  to  the 
see  of  York,  wliich  he  held  for  twenty-two  years. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  charge^  be  laid  down  to  himself  certain 
rules.  One  was  for  the  encouragement  of  the  clergy,  namely,  to  be- 
stow the  prebends  in  his  gifl  upon  such  only  as  were  either  beneficed 
in  his  diocese,  or  retained  in  his  family  Another  more  properly  re- 
spected the  laity,  namely,  never  to  meddle,  or  anywise  concern  him- 
sdf,  in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament.  It  would  scarcely  be 
fair  to  the  memory  of  the  archbishop,  to  say  that  he  was  a  thorough* 
going  tory  in  his  political  principles  ;  for,  although  he  generally  voted 
with  the  high-church  party,  and  was  recognised  by  them  as  one  of  their 
leaders,  yet,  in  a  few  instances,  he  did  exert  his  interest  in  opposition 
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to  the  tones,  and  seemed  to  follow  the  leadings  of  his  own  jodgment 

Churchmen  acknowledge  themselves  under  great  obligaticms  to  this 
prelate^  for  his  influence  with  Queen  Annp,  in  procuring  and  arranging 
the  'Bounty  act.*  The  idea  had  indeed  originated  with  Dr  Burnet, 
in  the  late  reign, '  but  it  was  Dr  Sbarpe  who  got  it  carried  into  effect. 
His  influence  at  court  was  likewise  suocessfuUy  exerted  on  behalf  of 
the  espiscopal  clergy  of  Scotland,  whose  poUtical  partialities  had  expos- 
ed them  to  much  severity  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  government. 
The  Vaudois  protpstants  also  shared  his  sympathies,  and  obtninofl, 
through  iiis  intercession,  the  renewal  of  a  pension,  granted  by  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  which  iiad  been  suspended  for  some  years. 

In  private  life  the  arehbkhap  was  eoorteous,  hospitable,  and  con* 
descendiBg*  His  diarity  was  oitensive,  and  of  bis  personal  piMy 
there  seems  do  reason  todoiibt.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  February, 
1713.  His  life  and  some  of  his  papers  have  been  recently  given  to 
the  public^  by  the  Kev.  X.  Newcome,  rector  of  Shcnly,  in  two  volumes, 
octavo. 

BO&N  A.D.   DIED  A.  D.  1715 

This  eelebrated  prelate,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  civilian,  was  bora  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  18th  of  September,  1643.  His  father,  the  younger 
brother  of  an  aTicient  Aberdeen  family,  was  a  respectable  Inwyer  and 
moderate  episcopalian,  and  became  a  lord  of  session  atki  tlie  restoia- 
tion,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Crimoud.  His  mother  was  the  sister  of  iSir 
Arehifaold  Johnston,  oomnooly  called  Lord  Wariston.  Gilbert  was 
the  youngest  son  of  the  fiunily.  Alter  having  been  instrncted  by  his 
father  in  the  Latm  tongue,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  ten  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  A.  before  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age.  He  studied  civil  and  feudal  law  for  about  a 
yeac,  and  then,  to  t^e  gre£^  satisfaction  of  his  firther,  abandoned  it  en- 
tirely for  theological  porsnits.  He  reeeivcd  ordinatioa  in  his  eighteenth 
year;  and  Sir  Alexander  Burnet,  his  cousin-german,  offered  him  a  good 
living,  but  he  thought  proper  to  decline  it,  modestly  deeming  himself 
too  young  for  the  cliarc;e.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  Ififil,  his 
friends  advised  him  to  resume  his  legal  pursuits,  with  a  view  oi  practise 
ing  at  the  Scotch  bar ;  but  he  refused  to  abandon  the  study  of  (fivini^* 
In  1663  he  visited  CHford  and  Cambridge^  where  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  More,  Fell,  Poeock,  Walli«^  Tilk>tsoB»  and  most  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  day. 

On  his  return  to  Scotland,  Sir  Robert  Fletcher  offered  him  tlie  liv- 
ing of  Saltoun  in  Eaat  Lothian ;  but  Burnet,  wishiug  to  visit  Holland, 
begged  to  decline  it.  Sir  Robert,  however,  detondned  to  keep  the 
living  vacaut  until  Burnet's  return  from  Holland,  whither  the  latter  pro- 
ceeded in  1664.  While  residing  at  Amsterdam,  he  studied  Hebrew 
under  a  learned  Jewish  rabbi,  and  made  a  very  extensive  acquaintance 
among  the  leading  theologians  in  that  country.    He  subsequently  re* 
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moved  to  Paris,  and  tbence  to  London,  ^?here  he  was  made  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  tociely.  Retarning  to  Scotland,  he  found  the  living  of  Sal* 
tonn  still  vacant,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  it,  until,  by 

preaching  to  the  parishioners  for  sotjip  months,  he  had  ascertained  that 
his  ministry  was  acceptable.  In  16G5  he  M-as  ordained  priest,  and,  for 
five  years,  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  sacred  oitice  at  6aitouQ  m 
a  most  exemplary  manner.  One  of  his  pariahionen  having  fallen  into 
diffienltiee,  Burnet  asked  him  how  much  would  be  suffident  to  set  Iiim 
up  again  in  business ;  the  man  named  a  certain  sum,  which  Burnet  im- 
mediately ordered  his  servant  to  fetch.  "  Sir,"  said  tlie  servant,  "  it  is 
all  we  have  in  the  liousc."  "Well,  well,"  replied  Burnet,  "pay  it  to 
this  poor  man  ;  you  do  not  know  the  pleasure  there  is  in  making  a  man 
glad." 

About  this  time  he  drew  up  a  memorial  of  the  abuses  praetised  by 

the  Scotch  bishops,  to  each  of  whom  he  sent  a  copy  of  it,  signed  with 
his  own  hand.  Tliis  bold  proceeding,  in  so  3'oung  a  man,  exposed  him 
to  the  deep  resentment  of  Archbishop  Sharpe.  In  1668,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow,  where  he  continued  four  years 
and  a  haU^  hated  by  the  presbyterians,  lest  his  moderation  should  lead 
to  the  establishmmt  of  episcopacy,  and  by  the  episcopalians,  because 
be  was  for  exempting  the  dissenters  from  their  persecutions.  Soon  after 
his  (  lection  to  the  professorship,  he  published  *  A  Modest  and  Free 
Cuiiierence  between  a  Conlbrmist  and  a  Nonconformist,'  which  procured 
him  an  increase  of  esteem  among  the  friends  of  modiwation.  He  next 
occupied  himself  in  compiling  his  *  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton/ 
relative  to  ^vhich  he  visited  London,  and  while  there  he  was  offered, 
but  refused,  a  Scotch  bishopric.  On  his  return  to  Glasgow,  he  married 
Lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  daughter  of  tlu  carl  of  Cassilis,  "  Reputed," 
says  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  "  a  wit,  and  the  great  patron  of  the  pres- 
byterians, in  which  persuasion  she  was  very  bigotted."  This  lady  was 
much  admired  by  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  suspected — though  Mae- 
kenzie  thinks  unjustly — of  too  great  intimacy  with  that  nobleman*  A 
collection  of  her  Irttrrs  to  the  duke  was  ]iij!ilished  in  1828. 

In  1672  he  published  '  A  Vindication  ot  the  Authority,  Constitution, 
and  Laws,  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland,'  a  work  somewhat  at 
variance  with  his  previotis  opinions.  It  met  with  groat  approbation  at 
court,  and  procured  for  him  the  offer  of  the  next  vacant  Seoteh  arch- 
bi.sliopric,  which,  however,  he  would  1  nt  accept.  In  1673  appeared  his 
*  Mystery  of  Iniquity  Unveiled.'  While  in  London,  he  was  made  chap^ 
lain  to  the  king.  There  is  a  sermon  of  Burnet's  extant,  entitled  '  The 
Royal  Martyr  lamented/  which  be  preached  at  the  Savoy  on  Ae  dOth 
of  January,  1674,  in  which  he  enacts  the  part  of  a  royid  chaplain  to- 
lerably well :  speaking  of  the  *'  endless  virtues"  of  the  *'  murdered 
prince,"  and  offering  "  divers  passages  drawn  out  of  papers  under  his 
own  royal  pen,  that  will  give  some  characters  of  his  great  soul."  But 
his  court  favour  was  of  brief  duration ;  his  name  being  struck  out  oi  the 
list  of  royal  chaplains,  soon  after  his  return  to  Scotland^  for  opposing 
the  measnres  of  the  unprincipled  Lauderdde.  He  shortly  afterwards 
found  it  necessary,  as  it  is  stated,  for  his  personal  security,  to  resign  the 
professorship  of  divinity  at  Cilasgow  and  reniovc  to  London. 

He  now  printed  his  'Truth  oi' Religion  Examined;'  and,  having  re- 
fosed  the  living  of  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  which  had  previously  been 
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intended  for  hk  friend,  Dr  Fowler,  he  was  tqppoUitedy  in  1675,  preacher 
at  the  Rollt»  and  soon  afterwards  lectnrer  at  St  Clement***   In  1676, 

he  published  his  *  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  HaoQiltoi)/  aiid  '  An  acoQiuit 
of  a  Conference/  between  himself,  Col*  man,  and  Dr  Stillingfleet.  The 
rapid  progress  of  popery  at  this  tinu  induced  him  to  undertake  a  'His- 
tory of  the  Keformation,'  the  first  volume  of  which,  atter  having  re- 
mained a  year  in  mantiscript,  to  receive  the  correetioQa  of  bis  iHends» 
was  produced  in  1679.  It  not  only  met  with  great  approbation  from 
the  public,  but  procured  for  the  author  the  thaniis  of  bot!t  iiuuses  of 
parliament.  In  1681.  appearod  a  second  volume  of  the  work;  and 
during  the  same  year  he  printed  *  An  account  of  the  Life  and  Deatli  oF 
the  Earl  of  Rochester.'  He  had  bctn  sent  for,  it  appears,  by  an  uu- 
bappy  woman  who  bad  been  engaged  in  an  amour  with  that  profligate 
nobleman.  Tlie  humanity  with  which  the  worthy  detgyman  treated 
the  unfortunate  female  excited  the  esteem  and  j^atitude  of  the  earl,  who 
solicited  an  intervir  w  with  liim,  and  afterwards  sp?  nt  one  evening  of  the 
week,  during  a  whole  w  aiter,  in  discussing  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
with  the  divine.  The  result  of  these  conferences  was  the  conversion 
«»f  Rochester.  In  1682,  when  the  administration  was  changed  in  favour 
of  the  duke  of  York,  Burnet,  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  being 
drawn  into  puhilic  life,  built  a  laborfitory,  and  lor  above  a  year  sedu* 
lously  pursued  the  experimental  study  ol  ciiemisiry. 

He  soon  afterwards  published  his  *  Lile  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,'  '  The 
HiHofy  of  the  Regale,'  *  The  Method  of  Convenion  by  the  Clergy  of 
France  Examined,  and  *  An  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  the  Reform 
mation.'  It  was  about  this  time,  that,  having  attended  Mrs  Koberts, 
one  of  Charles  the  Second's  mistresses,  in  her  dying  moment*,  he  ad- 
tiressed  a  letter  to  that  monarch,  in  which  he  boldly  censured  his  lirrn- 
tiousnesa.  I  told  the  king,"  he  says,  1  hoped  the  reiiection  ou  what 
had  belUIen  bis  fetber  on  the  30th  of  January ,  might  move  htm  to  con- 
sider these  things  more  cm  fully.  The  king  read  it  twice  over,  and 
then  threw  it  in  the  fire."  In  1683,  appeared  his  '  Translation  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Utopia.'  He  had  now  become  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  party  oppo^'d  to  government,  that,  after  having  attended  Lord 
Russell  to  the  s(»Sflrold,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  go  to  Paris ;  and  while 
tberC)  he  was  deprived  of  b»  lectureship  by  the  Iting's  mandate^  and 
forbidden  to  preach  again  at  the  Rolls.  In  1665  be  published  an  ad- 
mirable life  of  Bishop  Bedell ;  and  about  the  same  period  returned  to 
England;  but,  on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  he  again  fled  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  inculpated  with  the  conspirators  in  favour  ot  Mon- 
mouth. From  Fans  he  prooeeded  to  Rome,  where  Pope  Innocent  XI. 
offered  to  give  him  a  private  audience  in  bed,  to  avoid  the  ceremony  of 
'kissing  his  holiness's  slipper ;  Burnet,  however,  declined  the  proposal. 
He  was  treated  with  great  coT;sideration  by  the  Cardinals  Howard  and 
D'Estr^es,  but  became  involved  in  some  religious  dbputes,  on  account 
of  which  Prince  Borghese  recommended  him  to  quit  Rome.  He  then 
made  a  tour  through  Italy,  Switierland,  Germany,  and  France,  of 
which  he  afterwards  publish^  an  account,  in  a  series  of  letters  addree* 
sed  to  Mr  Bayle. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  tour  he  repaired  to  tlie  Hague,  on  the  invi- 
tatioD  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  in.  whose  councils,  with 
respect  to  England,  be  took  so  prominent  a  sbare»  that  James  IL  or- 
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dered  a  prosecution  for  Iiigh  treason  to  be  commenced  against  him, 
and  demanded  his  person  iroin  the  states-general,  but  without  effect,  as 
he  had  previously  acquired  the  rights  of  uaturaiization,  by  forming  a 
anion — his  flnt  wife  being  dead— ^ith  a  Dutch  lady  of  lai^  fortune 
named  Scott.  '  He  took  a  partienlarly  active  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1688,  and  accompanied  the  new  monarch  to  England  as  chaplain.  The 
king,  soon  afterwards,  offered  him  the  bisliopric  of  Salisbury,  which, 
however,  he  begged  his  majesty  to  bi  stow  on  his  old  friend,  Dr  Lloyd. 
**  I  have  another  person  in  view,"  replied  the  king,  who,  on  the  next 
day,  nominated  Burnet  himself  to  the  see*  and  subsequently  oonferred 
on  him  the  chancellorship  of  the  order  of  the  garter. 

On  taking  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lord?,  he  declared  himself  an  ad- 
vocate for  moderate  measures  towards  nonjuring  divine«,  and  for  the 
toleration  of  protestant  dissenters.  He  acted  as  chairman  of  the  com* 
mittee  to  whom  the  bill  for  settling  the  suooessioti  was  referred,  and  dis- 
played so  mueh  zeal  in  fiivour  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  that  the  i«inp 
cess  Sophia  corresponded  with  him  until  within  a  very  short  period  <^ 
her  death.  An  *  Account  of  the  Constitution  of  England,'  intended  for 
the  private  use  of  tlie  ciectre?.«,  has  been  ascribed  to  Burnet,  but  with- 
out sudicient  evidence.  Id  1692,  he  published  a  pastoral  letter  to  tiie 
<tl«*lgy  of  his  diooese,  whieh,  on  account  of  its  containing  a  statement 
that  the  title  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  crown  might  be  grounded  on 
the  right  of  conquest,  was,  three  years  afterwards,  during  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Burnet's  political  enemies,  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  common 
hangman. 

He  published  '  Four  Discourses  to  the  Clergy,'  in  1694 ;  '  An  Essay 
on  the  Character  of  Queen  Mary,'  in  1695;  and  *  A  Vindication  of 
Archbishop  Tillotson,'  in  1696.    In  1698,  he  became  tutor  to  the 

young  duke  of  Gloucester ;  and,  during  the  game  year — having  lost  his 
second  wife — married  Mrs  Berkeley,  the  authoress  of  a  pious  work  en- 
titled, '  A  Method  of  Devotion.'  In  1699,  he  produced  his  '  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;'  in  1710,  his  *  Church  Catechism  Ex* 
plained;'  and,  in  1715,  the  third  and  supplementary  volnrne  of  hit 
« History  of  the  Reformation.'  He  died  of  a  pleuritic  fever  on  the  17th 
of  March,  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  leaving  three  so!i«,  one  of  whom 
publis})fHl  the  first  volume  of  the  deceased  prelatf^'s  celebrated  '  History 
of  his  Own  Time,'  with  an  account  of  his  ixte,  lu  1723-4 J  This  work 
has  long  maintahied  its  place  among  the  most  important  works  which 
relate  to  the  aflbirs  of  this  country.  It  includes  a  survey  of  the  events 
whidk  preceded  the  author's  entrance  upon  public  life,  commencing  wi^ 
the  acc^ion  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  crown  of  England;  and  is  carried 
down  to  the  year  preceding  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  Copious  both 
In  narration  and  reiuark,  it  is  one  of  the  original  sources  tirom  which 
subsequent  writers  of  history  must  derire  their  knowledge  of  the  feds 
whidi  they  record,  and  of  the  pen^ns  whose  characters  they  delineate. 
The  credit,  therefore,  to  wliich  it  is  entitled,  is  a  point  which  every 
reader  who  values  correct  informa^on  must  be  anxious  to  have  deter- 

'  The  editor  uf  the  Arst  edition  of  thia  valuable  work  f^uppressed  severnl  passages  In 
the  original  manuscript,  iSPObsbly  more  from  respect  to  the  ftmingt  of  others,  than,  as  has 
b<MD  iMiiMuOMl,  fram  any  conviction  of  di»hon«t  or  unfair  rspmsotatifliis  oo  the  |uirt 
of  tlis  sttf hor.  The  suppressed  passajfes  wsra  mtoxed  in  the  recant  OzferA  edition,  in 
6vDbiy6vo. 
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mined.  What  then  is  the  autliority  which  the  work  may  justly  chal- 
lenge? Is  Burnet  to  be  ^sted  as  an  historian  on  wImnm  veraci^  we 
may  depend?  No  writer  lias  been  oppoeed  with  more  pertinacity  or 
zeal,  nnr  have  any  memoirs  been  more  frequently  charged  with  being 
untair  and  erroneous  than  his.  His  work  has  been  criticised  with  un- 
sparing severity,  and  the  wbh  to  detect  in  his  accounts  such  misreprc' 
•entaiions  as  might  support  the  diarge  of  wilful  deviation  from  truth, 
has  not  always  been  suooessfully  attempted  to  be  concealed.  They 
who  rememb^  the  manner  In  which  the  *  Observations'  of  Mr  Iloso 
were  examined  and  expost  d  by  Serjeant  Heywood,  in  his  *  Vindication 
of  Fox's  Historical  Work,'  cannot  have  forgotten  how  eflectually  the 
authority  of  Buruet  was  supported  against  a  host  of  presumptive  ar- 
guments, the  materials  for  whieh  had  been  hunted  out  with  the  utmost 
industry  of  research,  and  put  together  with  so  much  art  as  apparently 
to  force  the  conclusion  which  the  writer  wished  to  establish.  Other 
instances  have  occurred,  in  which  the  truth  of  Burnet's  narration 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  production  of  evidence  wittch  was  inac- 
cessible to  his  earliest  examiners ;  and  facts  which  rested  on  his  sole 
authority,  have  been  established  by  other  and  independent  testimony. 
'We  see^  then»  no  reason  for  withholding  from  Burnet  the  credit  due 
to  a  writer  of  memoirs  and  annals,  whose  design  was  more  extensive 
than  to  describe  only  the  transactions  in  which  he  was  p(  rsonally  con- 
cerned, lu  some  cases,  his  errors  have  been  successfuily  detected ; 
but  a  supposed  refiitatlon  of  his  opinions  has  often*  with  little  pro- 
priety, been  held  out  as  a  demonstration  of  his  forgetfutness  of  truth. 
Ho  appears  to  have  been  inquisitive^  and  not  always  discreet  in  his  in- 
quiries, nor  always  judicious  in  the  selection  of  the  information  which 
his  inquiries  procured  him.  But  his  penetration,  if  not  so  profound  as 
always  to  conduct  him  to  the  knowledge  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  r«Msh  the  ezoellenoe  of  a  philosophieal  historian,  was  not  so  super- 
ficial as  some  of  his  adversaries  have  represented.  To  what  extent  he 
had  charged  his  memory  with  the  information  which  he  had  obtained, 
and  what  were  the  precautions  which  he  used  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
his  recollections,  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  ;  but,  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  such  varied  and  extensive  materials  as  were  requisite  in  the 
eompomtion  of  his  history,  and  which  had  been  accumulating  for  many 
years,  the  avoidance  of  error  was  not  in  every  instance  practicable. 
His  prejudices  might  sometimes  mislead  him,  if  not  in  the  substantial 
parts  of  his  relation,  yet  in  respect  to  the  minuter  details  whieh  his 
.  accounts  comprise.  But,  whatever  might  have  been  the  strengtii  and 
foflnme  ot  hb  party-bias,  there  is  unquerttonable  evid«ice»  that  he 
was  uoeontrolled  1^  such  a  principle  in  some  of  the  most  important  of 
his  satements.  No  reader  of  hn  vmA  can  go  through  the  accounts 
which  he  has  given  of  the  discoveries  of  Oates  nTuI  thp  popish  plot, 
without  the  eornictinn  of  his  probity,  nor  finish  Ins  perusal  oi  iliem 
without  admamg  tiie  digniiiud  character  of  his  reflections.  He  could 
both  censure  his  Mends,  where  censure  was  incurred  by  them ;  and  be- 
stow commendation  where  it  was  deserved,  upon  his  opponents  and 
others,  for  whom  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  entertain  afiection.  In 
times  more  critical  and  perilous  to  public  men  than  any  othrr  in  our 
national  history,  and  when  so  many  in  tiie  service  of  the  sovereigns 
whom  the  Revolution  bad  placed  upou  the  throne,  were  in  correspond* 
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ciice  vihh.  the  dethroned  monarch,  Burnet  never  compromked  iiis  alle- 
giance. He  was  evidently  sincere  in  bis  aftachment  to  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  his  oonvicttOD  of  the  troth  and  value  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  public  liberty  was,  we  believe,  not  only  honest,  but  carried  him 
forward,  with  more  activity,  porfiaps,  than  quite  accorded  with  his 
clerical  character  and  station,  in  the  political  agitations  of  the  time."' 

He  is  described  by  Macky,  his  contemporary,  as  a  large,  strong- 
madey  Iwld-looking  man,  and  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  his  age." 
To  his  powers  as  a  pireadier,  Speaker  Onslow  bears  testimony.  .Buiw 
net  had  preached  a  sermon  a^'ainst  popery  at  the  end  of  Charles's  reign : 
"  Sir  John  Jekyl,"  says  tlie  speakt  r,  "  told  me  that  he  was  present  at 
the  sermon,  (I  think  it  was  this^)  and  that  when  the  author  had  preach- 
ed out  the  hour-glass,  he  took  it  up  and  held  it  aloft  in  his  hand,  and 
then  turned  it  up  for  anoth^  hour»  upon  which  the  audience — a  very 
large  one  for  the  place — set  up  almost  a  shout  for  joy.  I  once  heard 
him  preach,"  Onslow  continues,  "  at  the  Temple-church,  on  the  subject 
of  popery.  It  \vat»  on  tiie  fast  day  for  the  negotiations  of  peace  at 
Utrecht.  He  set  forth  all  the  horrors  of  that  religion  with  such  force 
of  $peech  and  action,  (for  he  had  much  of  that  in  his  preaching  and  ac* 
tion  at  all  times,)  that  I  have  nevor  seen  an  audience  anywhere  so  much 
affected  as  we  all  were  who  were  present  at  this  discourse.  He  preached 
then,  as  he  generally  did,  without  notes.  He  was  in  his  exterior,  too, 
the  finest  figure  I  ever  saw  in  a  pulpit." 

Some  toiy  scribe,  soon  aft^  his  decease,  proposed  the  following  in*  • 
Bcrtption  for  bk.monumnit 

*'  Here  Sarum  lies,  of  late  so  wise. 
And  l««mect  as  Tom  Aquinas  i 

Lawn  sleeves  he  wore,  but  was  no  movo 
A  QiiUliaa  thaii  Sociiius. 

*•  Oaths,  pro  and  con,  lie  swallowed  down; 

Lov'd  gold  like  uny  luyman; 
Wrote,  preach'd,  and  piay*d|  and  yot  bolray'd 

.God's  holy  word  for  Manuaon. 

'*  Of  every  vice  he  had  a  spice^ 

Although  a  rev'rend  prelate  ; 
Aod  liv'd  and  died,  if  not  belied, 

A  tnw  diNODtiiig  iwdot* 

**  If  ttieb  a  aoal  to  HeaVn  should  stroll. 

And  'scape  old  Satan's  clutches ; 
We  (hen  presume  there  may  be  twm. 

Tint  Marlb' rough  and  hii  dadMW  I " 

In  tlie  *  Jacobite  Relics'  there  are  several  other  songs  directed  against 
Burnet,  and  all  as  destitute  of  eitbor  poetry,  truth,  or  wit,  as  the  above. 
That  he  was  betrayed,  by  the  ardour  of  his  temperament,  into  frequent 
improprieties,  it  would  be  rash  to  deny ;  neither  does  it  appear  that  he 
was  always  so  indisposed  towards  arbitrary  principles  of  govomnent 
as  he  became  af^er  he  had  accepted  of  place  from  a  revolutionary 
sovereign ;  but  his  motives  appear  to  have  been  always*  conscientious, 
and  the  general  tenour  of  his  conduct  was  certainly  more  worthy  of 

*  EdMUe  RoTisw,  vol.  xxiL  pp.  Mff-IW. 
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applause  than  deMrving  of  ceosure.  With  him  io  part  originated 
the  niMsare  Ibr  ai^nenting  poor  livmgf  out  of  tho  HMt  UnaU  pay- 
able to  the  crown ;  during  the  progretf  of  whlob,  he  either  ImtitK- 

ted  to  staUS)  or  b»towed  small  annuities  upon  those  ministers  ia 
his  diocese,  whose  incomes  wore  too  slender  for  their  comfortable 
maintenance.  He  also  allowed  pensions  to  &i  \  t  l  al  clergymen's  wi- 
dows, who  had  been  left  destitute ;  contributed  iargciy  to  the  repair- 
ing and  building  of  chnrebes  and  parsonage- honsw;  and  supported 
ibur  students  at  the  university,  and  fifty  boys  at  a  echool  at  Salis- 
bury. Equally  opposed  to  political,  as  to  religious  persecution,  he  in- 
terfered eft'eetually,  althmi'jd  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  whig 
lords,  in  behalf  of  the  eari  of  Clareodoo,  when  that  nobleman,  in  1690, 
became  involved  in  some  of  the  ploti  of  the  day.  He  also  interested 
himielf  in  hmm  of  Sir  John  Fenwiek ;  and  procured  Qneoi  Anne's 
pardon  for  Dr  Beach,  a  nonjuring  divine,  who  had  preached  a  trea- 
sonable sermon.  During  the  reiLni  of  William  and  Mary,  although  he 
never  lost  the  royal  favour,  he  frequently  disgusted  their  majesties  by 
tlie  bold  candour  with  which  he  delivered  his  sentiments.  To  him, 
pturalists,  whom  he  designated  ae  sacrilegious  robbers  of  the  revenues 
of  the  church,  were  so  odious,  that  bis  chaplains  were  Invariably  dis- 
missed on  their  obtaining  promotion.  A  clergyman  in  his  diocese 
once  asked  him,  if,  on  the  authority  of  St  Bernard,  }ip  mipht  not  hold 
two  livings.  "  How  will  you  be  able  to  serve  them  both  ?"  inquired 
Burnet.    "I  intend  to  officiate  by  deputy  in  one,*'  was  the  reply. 

WiU  your  deputy,"  said  the  bishop,  "  be  damned  ibr  yoa  too  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  you  may  serve  your  cure  by  proxy,  but  yon  most  be  damned 
in  person  !"  "  1  knew  Burnet,"  says  Dr  King.  "  He  was  a  furious 
party-man,  and  easily  imposed  on  by  any  lyintr  "spirit  of  his  own  fac- 
tion ;  but  he  was  a  better  parson  than  any  man  who  is  now  seated  on 
the  bishop's  bench.  Althongfa  he  left  a  large  &mily  when  he  died, 
(three  sons  and  two  daughters,  if  I  rightly  remember,)  yet  he  left  them 
nothing  more  than  their  mother's  fortune.  He  always  declared  that  he 
should  think  himself  guilty  of  the  greatest  crime,  if  he  were  to  raise 
fortunes  for  his  children  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  bishopric."  So 
much  for  the  **  spic^  of  every  vice"  with  which  the  bishop  was  tainted, 
and  particularly  his  alleged  greediness  of  gold. 

In  conversation,  he  is  described  as  having  been  often  unintentional- 
ly disagreeable,  through  a  singular  want  of  consideration.  One  day, 
during  IVTarlborough's  disgrace  and  voluntary  exile,  Burnet,  white 
dining  with  the  duchess,  who  was  a  reputed  termagant,  compared  the 
dnhe  to  Belisarivs.  How  do  you  aoeonnt,"  inqnind  best  gzace,  for 
so  great  a  man  as  that  celebrated  Roman,  having  been  so  miserable  and 
deserted  ?'*  "  Oh  t  madam,"  replied  the  bishop^  he  had,  as  you  know, 
inch  a  brimstone  of  a  wife  I'* 

Although  iiasty  and  careless  in  his  composition,  he  Ims.  riesor\  ( til  v, 
by  his  vigour,  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  liberality  of  his 
sentiments,  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  an  author.  Horace 
Walpole,  after  stating  thai  his  very  crednliQr  is  a  proof  of  his  honesty, 
declares  Ins  style  and  manner  to  be  very  interestinp.  "It  seems,"  he 
adds,  "  !is  it  lu:  had  just  come  from  the  king's  closet,  or  from  the  apart- 
ment of  the  man  whom  he  describes,  and  was  telling  his  reader,  in 
plain  tenns»  what  he  had  -  seen  and  beard."   Lord  Dartmouth  thought 
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Buruet  a  man  of  the  most  extensive  knowledge  be  had  ever  met  with. 
"  He  had  read  aod  seen  a  great  deal,**  he  says,  "  with  a  prodigtotu 
menory  and  a  very  indiffereiit  judgment.  He  was  extremely  partial, 
and  I'eadily  took  every  thing  for  granted  that  he  heard  to  the  prejudice 
of  those  that  he  did  not  like,  whirh  made  him  piu^s  for  a  man  of  less 
truth  than  he  really  was.  I  do  not  tiuuk,"  coiitiauea  iiis  lordship,  "  he 
designedly  published  any  thing  he  believed  to  be  false."  This  opinion, 
however,  was  entirely  changed  on  perusing  the  second  portion  of  the 
work,  which  was  not  published  till  eleven  years  after  the  first.  "  I 
wrote,"  says  Dartmouth,  "in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  that  I  did 
not  believe  the  bishop  designedly  published  any  thing  he  believed  to 
be  false;  therefore  think  myseit  obliged  to  write  in  this,  that  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  be  published  many  things  that  he  knew  to  be  so.'"*  The 
humorous  piece,  entitled,  '  Memoirs  of  P.  P*  the  Parish  Clerk,'  was 
composed  in  ridicule  of  the  'History  of  his  own  Time,'  a  work  which 
excited  con^^ifif  ruble  clamour  among  the  tories,  and  exposed  his  memo- 
ry to  much  animadversion  and  ridicule  from  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot, 
and  others.  The  foul-mouthed  dean  caii^i  iiim  a  Scotch  dog  I  rogue  I 
fain  silly  puppy  I  canting  puppy  1  treacherous  ▼illatn  1  His  *  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,'  originally  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  Queen  Mary  and  Archbishop  TiUotson,  although  it  incurred  the 
censure  of  tfie  lower  house  of  convocation,  wns  honoured  with  the  ap- 
pl;Luse  ol  Teiu.son,  Siiarpe,  Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  Lloyd,  Hall,  and 
othei*s,  and  is  still  esteemed  a  staiidaid  work  on  liic  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  His  *  Account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester,' 
Dr  Johnson  says,  is  a  book  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance, 
the  philosopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  saint  for  its  piety."  Yet 
Cunningham — who  i^*  seldom  chargeable  with  want  of  candour — founds 
a  heavy  charge  against  tiie  bisiiop  on  his  publication  of  this  excellent 
little  book,  as  a  betrayal  of  the  secrets  of  confession/ 

SOftN  A.  D.  16QG.-^IED  A.  D.  1715. 

TaoMAS,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Tenisoa,  was  bom  at  Cottenham  in 

Cambridgeshire,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1636.  His  father  was 
rector  of  Mundesley  in  Norfolk,  whence  he  had  been  ejected  for  his 
adherence  to  Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration  he  became  rector  of  Bra- 
(»n-Ai>h,  or,  according  to  Masters,  of  Topcrofl  iu  Norfolk.  Young 
Tenisou  acquired  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  grammar-school  of 

*  The  Oxford  editors  of  Burnet's  Hislory  offer  n  very  satisfactory  reply  to  the  noM« 
annoiatur  and  oilier  detractors  from  the  bishop's  well  earned  fame.  "Lonl  Dart- 
moutbf**  My  Uiev, »  ums  ttrvn^  aiid  Swift  mucii  ill  Innfuagc^  on  Burnet's  supposed  want 
of  Teracfty  %  ana  the  cMellentXalln  yeraee  of  I>ean  Mvm  on  the  same  subject  are  now, 

we  understand,  in  print.  Yet,  the  bishop's  friends  nefd  not  be  npprchtn«i|ve  of  h  vtr- 
dici  ot  wili'ut  fiil»«:ituoil  a^atmt  him  in  consequence  of  the  corr^ettoiis  of  hi.'^  narraiivu  in 
the  subsequent  aimotations.  Lord  Dartmouth,  indeed,  a  man  of  lionour,  asiserls,  that 
this  author  has  published  many  things  wiiich  he  knew  to  be  untrue.  See  his  note  at  the 
beginninf;  of  toI.  It.  His  lordship,  it  must  he  dhiwed.  had  better  oppurtonttlet  than  nve 
have  for  determining  wliat  Burnei  knew;  but,  as  he  has  aiiduced  iUlle  or  iiothinp:  in 
support  of  this  chnrge,  we  may  be  permitted  to  tliinlt  that  strong  prejudice,  uoi  wiifut 
fiygghoody  OOCStioned  tlio  bisluip'g  ('iTuncnus  s.'ati  nu-nts.*' 

*  Memoir  of  JSumet,  in '  Georgiau  £ra/  vol  i. 
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Norwich, — a  seniiuary  at  that  time  m  high  repute  under  the  able**iuas- 
tenbip  of  Mr  Lovering.  From  this  school  he  proceeded,  about  the 
year  1653,  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  of* Bene- 
dict college,  upon  Parker's  foundation.  Here  he  took  his  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  1656-7;  and  at  first  applied  his  attontioii  to  medicine;  but,  on 
the  evo  oF  the  Restoration,  he  procured  private  ordination  from  Dr 
Duppa.  In  1G62  he  became  tutor,  and,  in  1665,  was  chosen  one  of 
the  university-preachers,  and  presented  to  the  cure  of  St  Andrew  the 
Great,  in  Cambridge.  When  the  plague  broke  out  in  Cambridge,  and 
all  who  could  fled  from  the  infected  city,  it  is  recorded  of  Tenison  that 
he  remained  behind,  with  only  two  scholars  and  a  few  servants,  during 
the  whole  of  the  calamity,  conscientiously  and  regularly  performing  the 
daties  of  his  cure.  In  token  of  their  esteem  and  gratttode»  bis  parish- 
ioners presented  him  with  a  valuable  piece  of  plate,  when  he  left  them 
in  1 667,  on  bdng  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Holywell  In  Hunling- 

donshire. 

About  this  period  he  entered  into  the  matrimonial  state,  with  Anne, 
daughter  of  Dr  Love,  some  time  master  of  Benedict  In  1670  he 
appeared  as  an  authori  in  a  work  entitled  '  The  Creed  of  Mr  Hobbes 
examined.'  It  had  been  alleged  of  Tenison-  that  he  leaned  to  some  of 
Hobbes's  objectionable  opinions  ;  but  the  suspicion  was  fully  refuted  in 
this  work.  In  1674  he  became  first  minister  of  St  Peter's  Manscroft, 
Norwich.  In  1678  he  published  a  '  Discourse  of  Idolatry,'  and,  the 
year  following,  some  remains  of  Lord  Bacon.  In  1680  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.  D.>  and  towards  the  close  of  that  year  was  presented  by 
Charies  n.>  who  had  already  nominated  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  wi^ 
the  vicarage  of  St  Martin's-in-thc-Fields.  In  this  living  he  exerted 
himself  indefatigably  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  improvement  of  his 
parishioners,  and  in  watching  and  checking  the  proceedings  of  the  po- 
pish party.  In  1681  he  published  *  A  Sermon  of  Discretion  in  giving 
Alms,'  which  led  him  into  a  controversy  with  Pulton  the  Jesuit ;  and, 
in  1684'  lie  [  iblislied  *  The  difference  between  the  Protestant  and  the 
Socinian  iMethodists,'  in  answer  to  a  book  written  by  one  of  his  Jesuit 
antagonists,  entitled  '  Thn  Protestant's  yilea  for  a  Socinian.* 

Dr  Tenison  attended  the  duke  of  Monmouth  while  in  prison  and  on 
the  scaffold ;  and  we  have  Burnet's  testimony  that  he  acquitted  himself 
conscientiously  in  his  solemn  duty  to  that  unfintunate  nobleman,  yet 
with  all  mildness  and  becoming  respect.  In  1687  he  held  a  conference 
with  Pulton,  in  which  the  grounds  and  authorities  of  the  protestant 
faith  were  largely  debated.  A  report  of  this  conference  was  soon 
afterwards  published,  and  Dr  Tenison  Ibllowed  up  the  debate  witii  a 
number  of  controverrial  tracts  written  with  ability  and  moderatioui  in 
so  much  so  that  even  James  II.  acknowledged  the  amiable  spirit  of  the 
Doctor,  and  made  advances  to  him. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  he  laboured  hard  to  effect  a  revision  of  the 
liturgy,'  anil  to  conciliate  the  dissenters,  to  whom  he  exhibited  a  very 
tolerant  spirit.  Tiie  queen  was  so  highly  satisfied  with  his  conduct, 
that  she  solicited  for  him,  and  obtain^  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  to 
which  he  was  consecrated  in  January,  1692.  It  is  said  that  Jers^, 
then  master  of  the  horse,  strenuously  opposed  Tenison's  elevation  to 

'  See  Memoir  of  Bcverfdge. 
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the;  mitre,  and  represented  to  the  queeo  that  the  Doctor  had  preached 
a  futieral  sermon  for  Eleanor  Gwynn,  Charles's  mistress,  in  which  ke  had 
spoken  more  than  charitably  of  tiiat  poor  woman ; — I  have  heard  as 
mucli/'  her  majesty  calmly  replied,  and  it  4s  to  me  a  proof  that  the 
poor  creature  died  a  penitent  at  last ;  for  if  I  can  read  a  man's  heart 
through  his  looks,  I  feel  pmnaded  that  had  Nell  Gwyne  not  made  a 
good  end,  tlie  Doctor  never  could  have  been.induced  fn  '^prak  of  fu  r  as 
he  did."  In  169.1,  upon  the  death  of  Dr  Marsh,  Tenison  was  otlt k  d 
the  archbishopric  ut  Dublin ;  but  he  decUned  it  on  account  oi  some 
difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  reetitatioo  of  certidn  ehorch 
impropriations  which  had  been  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  which  he 
thought  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  respective  churches.  In  the  fol« 
lowing  year,  howe\'or.  upon  the  death  of  Dr  Tillotsoo,  tlie  bishop  of 
Lincoln  was  elevated  to  tiie  primacy. 

Dr  Kenuet  observes  ot  this  elevation,  that  it  was  the  solicitous  care 
of  the  court  to  fill  up  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  first  person  that 
seemed  to  be  offered  to  the  eye  of  the  world  was  Dr  Stillingfleet,  bishop 
of  Worcester;  but  his  great  aliilities  had  raised  some  envy  and  some 
jealousy  of  him ;  and  indeed  his  body  would  not  have  borne  the  fa- 
tigues of  such  a  station.  Even  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  Dr  John  Hall, 
master  of  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  was  recommended  by  a  great 
party  of  men  who  had  an  opinion  of  his  great  piety  and  moderation. 
But  the  person  most  esteemed  by  their  majesties,  and  most  universally 
approved  by  the  miiii^itr}',  and  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  was  Dr 
Teni-son,  Ijislioyi  ot  Lmooln,  who  had  been  exemplary  in  every  station 
of  his  iite, — iiad  restoi'ed  a  neglected  large  diocese  to  some  discipline 
and  good  orderr-and  had  before,  in  the  office  of  a  parodiial  minister, 
done  as  much  good  as  perhaps  was  possible  for  any  one  man  to  do." 
SooB  after  his  elevation  to  the  arch i episcopal  see,  the  queen  being 
seized  with  the  disease  which  proved  fatal  to  her,  at  her  particular  desire 
was  attended  on  her  death-bed  by  Dr  Tenison.  He  also  ])reached  her 
majesty's  funeral  sermon.  Soon  after,  Dr  Ken,  the  deprived  bishop  of 
Bath  Mid  Wells,  addressed  a  letter  to  his  grace,  in  which  he  diarged 
him  with  gross  neglect  of  duty,  in  not  representing  to  her  majesty  the 
great  guilt  she  lay  under  by  her  conduct  at  the  Revolution,"  and  en- 
deavouring to  awake  her  to  a  proper  sense  of  penitence.  The  arch- 
bishop took  uo  notice  of  Ken's  letter ;  but  ho  did  what  Ken  himself — 
had  he  l>een  in  his  situation — ^would  probably  have  shrunk  from, — he 
charged  the  king  with  gross  misconduct  in  the  matter  of  Lady  ViUierSt ' 
with  whom,  it  was  well-known,  he  had  been  long  too  familiar;  and  so 
boldly  and  warmly  did  he  follow  up  his  remonstrances,  that  the  king 
took  them  in  good  part,  and  solemnly  pledged  hiuiseU"  never  again  to 
visit  Lady  Villiers.  He  contmucd  in  favour  at  court  notwithstanding 
of  his  integrity,  and  was  in  constant  attendance  on  King  William  dur-. 
ing  his  last  illness. 

As  primate,  Dr  Tenison  officiated  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne  ; 
his  steady  opposition,  however,  to  several  of  her  worst  nu»asures,  and 
particularly  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  lobt  him  her  me^esty's 
fiivour.  The  following  sentiments  which  occur  in  a  speech  made  by  his 
grace  against  this  .inll  in  1704,  deserve  to  be  quoted  I  think  the 
practice  of  occasional  conformity,  as  used  by  the  dissenters,  is  so  far 
from  deserving  the  title  of  a  vile  hypocrisy^  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
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moderate  dissenters,  upon  their  own  principles,  to  do  it.  The  employ- 
ing persons  of  a  different  religion  from  the  established  has  been  prac- 
tised in  all  oountries  where  liberty  of  conscience  has  been  allowed.  We 
bave  gone  further  already  in  esdndiDg  diMenten  than  any  other  country 
has  dcme.  Whatever  reasons  the^  were  to  apprehend  ovr  religion  In 
danger  from  the  papists,  when  the  test-act  was  made,  yet  there  tinrs 
not  seem  the  least  danger  to  it  from  the  di^^'entfr'^  now.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  can  see  very  plain  inconveniences  irom  tins  bill  at  present.  An 
it  is  brought  in,  this  last  time,  indeed,  they  have  added  a  preamble, 
which>  though  it  was  in  the  first  edition  of  the  bill,  was  left  ont  in  the 
second ;  namely,  that  the  act  of  toleration  should  be  always  kept  invi- 
olable; but  flip  toll  ration  act  being  to  take  away  all  the  penalties  that 
a  man  mi(;lit  incur  by  pfoing  to  a  separate  congregation,  and  the  occa- 
sional bill  being  to  lay  new  penalties  upon  those  that  do  it,,  how  they 
ean  say  that  this  is  not  in  itself  a  violation  of  the  odier,  I  cannot  easily 
comprehend.  I  doubt  it  will  put  people  in  mind  of  what  passed  In 
France,  where  every  edict  against  the  protestants  began  with  a  pro- 
testation, that  the  edict  of  Nantes  ought  always  to  be  pre«erv'ed  invio- 
lal^Io,  till  that  very  edict  was  in  express  words  repealed.  At  a  time 
tliut  ail  Europe  is  engaged  in  a  biuody  and  expensive  war ;  that  this 
nation  has  not  only  such  considerable  foreign  enemies  to  deal  withal, 
but  has  a  party  in  her  own  bowels  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  bring  in 
a  popish  pretender,  and  involve  us  all  in  the  same  or  rather  worse  ca- 
lamities than  those  fioin  which,  with  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  we 
have  been  freed ; — at  a  time  that  the  protestant  dissenters,  (however 
they  may  be  in  the  wrong  by  separating  from  us,  yet,)  are  heartily 
nnited  with  va  against  the  common  foes  to  our  religion  and  government; 
what  advantage  those  who  are  in  earnest  fbr  defendii>g  these  things  can 
have,  by  lessening  the  number  of  such  as  are  firmly  united  in  this  com- 
mon cause,  I  cannot,  for  my  !ifr,  imagine;  therefore,  I  um  lor  throwing 
out  the  bill  without  giving  it  another  reading."  '  The  good  archlushop 
fiirdier  rendered  himself  obnotions  to  her  majesty  by  the  aeal  he  mani- 
fested forseeuring  a  protestant  succession.  He  even  ventured  to  enter 
into  a  oorre^Modence  with  the  electrci^s  Sophia,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Hanoverian  succc'^cion.  In  April.  1706,  he  was  nominated  first  com- 
missioner for  effecting  tliu  union  with  Scotland.  In  thi5  bume  year  he 
warmly  supported  the  resolution  of  the  majunLy  vt  the  peers,  that  the 
church  of  England,  as  by  law  established.  Is  in  a  most  safe  and  flour- 
'  ishing  condilion,  and  whosoever  goes  about  to  suggest  and  insinuate 

'  In  Lord  Daitmouth's  notes  on  Burnet's  '  Histur)'  of  bis  own  Time  '  we  find  th« 
following  curious  passage  reEjnrding  the  archbisho]) :  I  was  ordered  by  the  queen  to  go 
to  Lambetii  and  ncouaiiit  ihe  aicJjbishop  that  slie  ihuugbt  it  neccgsjiry  that  some  censure 
bhoiiKl  pa-ss  upiiii  NVhistoii  and  his  booK,  which  gave  great  ofll-nce.  He  said  it  wjis  a 
bad  book,  and  there  were  a  great  many,  but  the  worst  of  all  came  from  abroad,  uud 
svilJiad  there  might  be  some  stop  put  to  that.  1  told  htm  Uwrt  were  had  books  every^ 
whero,  but  which  did  Ids  grace  mean  ?  He  said  Uiere  WM  one  Bayle  had  wrote  a 
niiughty  book  atxiut  a  comet  thai  did  a  si  rent  deal  of  harm.  I  told  him  I  had  read  i', 
and  ilid  not  tliiiik  »li<  re  >va4  much  itt  it  ;  I'n  clii»'f  (Icsipn  bi  inp  lo  prov*;  that  idu'  i  \ 
was  wonie  tluut  ailtui^ktii,  and  tt>at  false  worsbip  wuii  more  otfensive  tu  (iod  titan  niiim. 
Hit  .said,  indeed,  he  had  not  read  it,  and  I  found  by  his  discourse  that  he  h:uj  nut  read 
'WhistAu's;  wiiich,  1  told  him,  struck  at  tlie  essentials  of  the  Chriuian  i«li|iioii.  He 
said  there  were  some  dl  Aculttee  and  disputes  about  prosecuting  men  ibr  their  optntont^ 
and  I  never  could  prevail  with  h'lm  tu  lell  me  plainly,  whether  he  xrould  do  what  tl>e 

aueon  desired  of  iiim,  or  no.    Hut  he  afterwards  sent  me  a  verv  uniutelUgible  letter, 
lat  oonciuded  with  excusing  his  iiol  having  wrote  with  his  own  Asnd,  beeauso  ho  bad 
|ho  §m  in  both  his  foaL** 
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that  the  church  b  ia  daDger>  »  ftn  enemy  to  the  qiieen»  thto  diarah^  kiMt 

the  kingdom."  This  resolution  was  come  to  in  consequence  of  the  pub- 
lication of  a  malicious  pamphlet,  entitled,  *  The  Memorial  of  the  Chnrrh. 
of  England/  mid  to  have  been  written  by  Counsellor  Fooley  and  Dt 
Drakes  and  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Rochester  and  others  to  get  up  the 
well-knowD  high  ehnroh  toonn  against  the  whiga. 

The  archbmop  did  not  long  surriire  the  coronation  of  George  I**— 
his  death  occurring  on  the  14th  of  Deceirbrr,  1715.  Calamy  says  of 
the  archbishop: — "  He  was  a  very  steady  man:  had  he  died  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne*  (as  many  expected,)  it  was  generally  thought  that 
Dr  Acterbaryi  biahopof  Roeheater,  woold  have  auoeeeded  hhut  bat 
this  was  what  Ghxl  in  mercy  prevented.**  Baxter  too  r^rded  him 
with  warm  admiration.  After  the  praise  of  such  men  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  notice  the  flippant  calumnies  of  Swift,  who  oalls  Tenison  "the 
moat  good-for-aothiug  prelate^  and  the  dullest  man  he  ever  knew."' 


mOKH  A.D.  1668.— DIBD  A.D.  1714. 

Mattsbw,  the  aeoond  son  of  Philip  Henry,  waa  bom  on  the  I8th  of 

October,  1662,  at  Broad  Oak,  a  farm-house  in  the  township  of  Iscoyd 
in  Flintshire,  about  three  miles  from  Whitchurch  in  Salop,  whither  hia 
father  had  retired  on  the  passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity. 

During  iutancy  and  childhood  Matthews  health  was  delicate,  but  he 
gave  early  indicatiooa  of  much  mental  activity  and  a  atndiona  diapoai* 
tion.  It  is  aifirnu  d,  that  at  the  infantile  age  of  three,  he  not  only  read 
the  Bible  distinctly,  but  even  with  a  knowledge  and  observation  which 
few  children  of  twicp  his  years  display.  His  early  proficiency  in  the 
rudiments  of  education,  and  his  great  and  rapid  advancement  in  his 
subsequent  studies,  were  doubtless  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  ex* 
traordinaiy  attention  whieh  hia  frther*s  aedaalon  firom  the  dotlea  of  a 
public  station  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  atndiea  and  mental  discipline 
of  his  &mily.  Our  young  nonconformist  alfo  c^reatly  indebted  to 
the  affectionate  and  skilful  tutoring  of  a  young  gentleman,  who  hap- 
pened to  reside  for  a  time  at  Broad  Oak,  previous  to  his  goiue  to  tiie 
nnivenity,  and  who  took  Matthew  under  hia  apeeial  charge.  The  ef- 
forts and  advancement  of  the  scholar  pace  with  hia  privilegea,  and 
some  little  attention  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  his  parents  to  prevent 
him  injuring  hia  health  by  too  close  ap|riication  to  the  atodiea  prescribed 
him. 

When  about  ten  years  of  age,  the  expectations  which  his  fond  parenta 
had  begun  to  ibrm  of  him  were  neariy  frttUy  bleated.   He  was  radueed 

by  a  slow  fever  to  the  very  brink  of  die  grave ;  but  a  kind  providence 
again  restored  him  to  their  arms,  and  under  circumstances  which  made 
a  deep  imprt^ion,  not  only  upon  the  hearts  of  the  parents,  but  on  that 
of  the  young  sufferer  himself.  From  this  time  his  deportment,  which 
had  alwaya  been  grave  and  orderly,  became  marked  1^  an  uncommon 

■  Mamrim  of  Dr  TeniwiU'— CalMttjr.— Baktar. 
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■erioiuness  of  disposition  in  one  so  young,  and  he  now  began  to  spend 

much  of  his  time  in  retirement  within  his  own  closet. 

It  is  believed,  that,  from  his  childhood,  Matthew  Henry  had  a  strong 
and  decided  inclination  to  the  ministry.  It  was  evinced  in  many  of 
those  .little  innocent  practioes  by  which  children  often  give  indioetioa 
of  a  predilection  for  some  parlicular  profession  or  employment.  But  it 
was  not  till  his  eighteenth  year  that,  with  an  ultimate  view  towards  de< 
voting  his  life  to  the  mini^fry  of  the  gospel,  he  wns  placed  under  the 
tuUiun  of  *  that  faithftil  nnniater,'  Mr  Thomas  Douiiltle,  who  kept  a 
private  academy  at  Ihliugtou.  Ou  the  breaking  up  of  Mr  Doolittle's 
eitablisbmeDt»  young  Henry  was  sent  fot  a  short  time  to  Gray's  Ino, 
where  he  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  attention  upon  "  the  noble  science  of 
the  law ;"  but  witliout  once  flincliing  in  lieart  and  purpose  from  the 
nobler  science  and  ofKcc  which  he  had  early  coveted — the  science  of 
the  g(^pel|  andy  otiice  of  a  bishop."  It  must  be  noticed,  that  at  this 
early  period  in  their  historf,  the  nonconformists  of  England  had  no 
xeguUur  seminaries  for  the  education  of  their  youth  for  the  ministerial 
office.  It  was  doubtless*  therefore,  more  with  a  view  to  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  conversation  with  men  of  education,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  the  facilities  of  learning  which  the  metropolis  afforded,  than 
with  any  serious  wish  or  intention  to  explore  the  profundities  ul  juris- 
prudence, that  young  Henry  entered  of  Gray*s  Inn.  Accordingly ,  we 
tind  him  paying  considerable  attention  to  the  modem  languages  while 
in  London,  and  availing  himself  of  all  the  opportunities  which  he  pos- 
sessed of  extending  his  acquaintance  amongst  divines,  and  other  learned 
men.  He  frequently  heard  sermon  from  Dr  Stillingfleet,  or  Dr  Tiilot- 
son,  and  he  attended  a  weekly  divinity  disputation  kept  up  by  some 
young  men  under  the  presidency  of  Mr  Glasoock,  a  very  wortiiy  and 
ingenious  young  minister. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1686,  Mr  Honry  rf  turned  to  Broad  Oak,  and 
soou  after  commenced  preaching.  In  i(>&7.  Ik  accepted  the  invitation 
of  a  church  at  Chester,  to  undertake  the  pastoral  office  amongst  them. 
The  same  year  he  married,  but  lost  his  wife  sooa.after  by  small-poz. 
His  next  lady  was  a  member  of  the  Ihmily  of  the  Warburtons  of  Grange* 
in  Chester,  with  whom  he  lived  more  than  twenty  years,  and  by  whom 
God  gave  him  a  numerous  progeny.  After  Mr  Henry  had  been  settled 
about  seven  years  at  Chester,  he  lost  his  tktlier,  an  event  winch  he  deep- 
ly felt.  To  the  memory  of  this  beloved  parent  he  has  dedicated  one  of 
tihe  most  beautiful  and  interesting,  because  most  simple  and  una£BBCted> 
pieces  of  biography  in  the  English  language. 

In  Mr  Henry's  zealous  ministrations,  the  villages  and  towns  around 
Chester  also  largely  participated.  At  some  of  them,  particularly 
Moldsworth,  Grange,  Bromborough,  Elton,  and  Saighton,  he  preach- 
ed a  monthly  lecture.  At  Beesdon,  Mickledale,  Peckferton,  Wrexham, 
Stockbridge,  Burton,  and  Darnal,  he  preached  still  more  frequently. 
His  labour  every  Sabbath-day,  in  his  own  congregation,  consisted  of 
two  double  services,  as  they  are  called,  comprising  first  a  lecture  or 
exposition,  and  then  a  sermon.  Ou  Saturdays  he  catechised  the  young 
people ;  and  besides  this,  he  had  one  week-day  lecture,  with  other  re- 
ligious meetings,  in  addition  to  visiting  the  sick,  preaching  to  the 
prisoners  in  the  castle,  and  the  various  other  occasional  services  which 
will  impose  themselves,  whether  solicited  or  not^  upon  a  faithful  and 
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ardent  minister  in  a  populous  locality.  For  sev^al  years,  the  care  oi 
all  the  neighbouring  churches  may  be  raid,  daily  to  have  G<»ne  upon" 
Mr  Henry»  especisdly  such  as  he  could  visit  bewccn  the  Sabbaths. 

The  engagomcnts  to  wliich  he  was  thus  frequently  called,  included  ft 
cirfuit  of  about  thirty  miles,  and  embraced  frequent  public  addresses, 
ordinations,  and  funeral  sermons.  And  yet  Mr  Henry  was  by  no 
means  one  of  those  restless  spirits  who  delight  in  publicity  and  bustle. 
He  was  naturally  Ibnd  of  retirement*  and  courted  privacy  and  quiet  as 
&r  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so  in  consistency  with  his  obliga' 
lions  to  God  and  his  ne'fjlibour.  Hence  the  delight  he  felt  in  those 
calm  and  unostentatious  hours  of  private  studj'  and  meditation,  which 
produced  his  ever-memorable  commentary  on  the  Scriptures ;  and  the 
gratitode  he  was  known  to  express  that  that  part  of  his  w(»fc,  at  least, 
was  cut  out  in  retirement^  and  not  in  noise  and  hurry.**  It  is  mar- 
vellous, how,  with  so  much  work  upon  his  hands,  he  contrived  to  dedi- 
cate such  a  large  proportion  of  his  time  to  the  devotions  of  the  closet, 
and  the  prt^parations  ot  the  study.  His  sermons  were  elaborated  with 
more  than  ordinary  care,  and  often  written  out  at  full  length  ;  his  ex- 
positions were  also  the  fhiit  of  very  considerable  research  and  mental 
exertion. 

In  the  y(  nr  1699,  Mr  Henry  was  thouglit  of  as  a  suitable  person  to 
si^ceed  Dr  Bates,  tiien  lately  deceased  at  Hackney.  Tf)  the  first  and 
the  second  invitation  sent  him  from  the  church  assenibiuig  at  that 
place,  he  gave  a  decided  negative,  believing  that  Chester  presented 
to  him  a  sphere  of  greater  useliilness,  and  therefore^  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  remain  there.  Ten  years  after  this,  however,  when  the  con- 
gregation at  Hackney,  by  the  death  of  Mr  Billio,  wore  ngain  left 
destitute,  and  had  renewed  their  application  to  Mr  Henry,  he  saw  it 
his  duty  to  comply,  and,  accordingly,  he  removed  from  Chester  to 
London  in  May,  1712.  One  motive  which  greatly  influenced  Mr  Hen- 
ry in  at  last  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  church  at  Hackney,  might  be 
traced  to  the  wish  which  he  must  have  felt  to  superintend  the  publi- 
cation of  his  great  work,  the  Commentary,  then  in  the  press, — a  duty 
which  it  was  hardly  pos:sible  for  him  to  perform  with  any  efficiency 
while  resident  in  Chester. 

Our  author's  pastoral  engagements  at  Hackn^  commenced  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1712.  In  the  new  sphere  of  labour  which  now  lay  around 
him,  he  found  ample  opportunity  for  constant  and  laborious  exertion ; 
and,  though  his  strength  was  somewhat  impaired,  and  disease  began  to 
,  make  its  inroads  upon  his  frame,  he  entered  upon  his  new  duties  with 
undiminished  alacrity  and  zeal.  His  biographer  has  remarked  of  him, 
that  sometimes  while  at  Hackney  he  preached  his  early  lecture  at  Lit- 
tle-St- Helok's;  then  returned  to  Hackney  to  fulfil  his  regular  morning 
and  nftcrnoon  services,  con;ii«ting,  as  at  Chester,  of  two  expositions  and 
two  sermons ;  then  he  lias  gone  to  Wapping  to  preach  at  Mr  Lloyd's 
meeting-house,  or  to  Shakspeare's  Walk  charity  school,  or  sometimes 
to  the  evening  lectare  at  Redriff ;  and  finally,  having  returned  home, 
has  gone  through  all  the  parts  of  iamily  worship  without  giving  evidence 
of  either  mental  or  bodily  fatigue. 

By  such  labours  Mr  Henry's  health  soon  borarae  visibly  impaired. 
His  friends  would  have  persuaded  him  to  suspend,  or  at  least  abate, 
some  portion  of  his  incessant  circle  of  engagements ;  but  he  would  not 
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Ibten  to  sach  a  proposaL   In  the  month  of  May>  ]714»  he  palkl  a  viAit 

to  hi*»  old  friends  ha  Cheshire,  aud  was  returning  home  in  the  month  of 
June,  when  he  was  suddenly  takfr)  ill  nt  Nantwich.  The  stniggle  was 
short.  The  next  day,  after  his  tii-1  illiit .3,  he  was  seized  with  apo- 
plexy, lie  lay  speechletis  three  buun^,  uiid  then  *  fell  asleep.*  His 
remains  were  buried  In  Trinltjr  diurch,  Chester. 

Mr  Henry  was>  in  private  life)  an  amiable  aud  highly  domestic  man. 
Though  necessarily  much  and  frequently  from  home,  he  still  preferred 
the  conifort-s  of  fiis  own  household  to  those  of  any  other.  Recording 
a  journey  to  a  distance  to  preach,  he  says,  "  In  the  evening  I  came 
to  Chester  late,  and  through  much  rain,  bat  it  wu  homer  As  a  hus- 
band, his  whole  deportoMut  was  marlsed  by  prudence,  fidelity^,  and 
affection  ;  as  a  parent  his  conduct  was  marked  by  kindness,  firmneasy 
and  the  most  earnest  anxiety  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  chil- 
dren. Into  the  circle  of  his  friends  he  atiniitted  none  who  did  not  pro- 
fess themselves  the  friends  of  his  Divine  Master.  Yet  he  knew  bow  to 
honour  all  men,  as  well  as  to  love  the  brotherhood.'*  A  gentleman 
by  birth,  education,  and  habits,  he  conducted  himself  to  all  with  oour> 
tesy.  "  The  very  churchmen,"  says  the  famous  John  Dunton,  "  the 
ver^'  churchmen  love  him ;  and  even  malice  is  angry  she  can  find  no 
cause  to  be  angry  with  him." 

Of  his  diligence  and  improvement  of  time  we  have  already  spoken^ 
He  was  commonly  in  his  study  at  five,  and  sometimes  at  four  o'clock ; 
there  he  remained  till  seven  or  eight.  After  family  worship,  and  some 
slight  refreshment,  he  rrttirnrd  to  his  study  till  noon ;  and  oftentimes 
again  after  diiint-r  till  tour  in  tlie  afternoon.  He  then  visited  the  sick, 
or  his  friends,  and  attended  to  any  piece  of  businem  which  he  might 
have  to  manage.  His  rule,  without  defining  proportions  either  of  time 
or  exertion,  was  the  following:— *<  Be  diligent  in  your  particular  call- 
ings. Bestow  the  bulk  of  your  time  upon  them.  Understand  your 
employment ;  and  mind  it  with  all  seriousne^." 

Mr  Henry  had  a  respectable  acquaintance  with  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages.  His  reading  in  early  life  had  been  extensive, 
and  he  was  particularly  wclUacquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  puritan 
and  nonconformist  divines,  amongst  whom  his  favourite  author  seems 
to  have  been  Baxter.  lie  commenced  author  in  the  year  1689,  or 
rather  1(590,  Mitli  an  anonymous  duodecimo  of  34  pages,  entitled,  *  A 
Brief  Inquiry  into  the  true  nature  of  Schism.'  It  called  forth  an  an- 
swer of  rather  an  illiberal  character  from  a  writer  who  styled  himself 
'  A  Citizen  of  Chester.'  Mr  Henry  left  the  task  of  reply  to  his  firiena 
Mr  Xong.  His  great  worh,  the  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, was  commenced  in  November,  1704.  Mr  Henry  lived  to  fin- 
ish onh'  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  rest  was  completed  by  various 
ministers,  whose  names  are  announced  in  some  of  the  editions. 

BOKN  A.  D.  lGd3. — DJ£D  A.  0.  1716. 

&OBERT  South,  D.  D.,  was  an  eminent  divine  of  the  17th  centuiy. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  London  merchant*  and  was  bom  at  Hackney  in 
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1633.  In  1647  ho  was  admitted  a  kiogs  scholar  at  Westminster.  In 
1649,  while  reuding  the  Latin  prayers  on  the  day  of"  Chnrlos's  death, 
be  made  hituself  remarkable  by  praying  for  the  king  by  name.  Being 
cboeeD  a  atudent  of  Cbriafc-chureh  college^  Oxford,  he  applied  himaelf 
vigoroiuly  to  his  studies :  of  the  proficieni^  he  made,  bis  sermons  are 
a  noble  aTui  lasting  memorial.  \Vhile  he  ^vas  at  the  university  he  Nvrote 
a  copy  ot  Latin  verses  congratulatinfr  L  i  amweil  on  the  peace  he  had 
made  with  the  Dutch.  Probably  tiie  subject  was  not  his  own  choice, 
certainly  it  was  the  last  oompUmeot  he  paid  ei^er  to  the  protector  or 
his  party.  In  1657  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  in  1658  be  was 
ordained  by  one  of  the  deprived  bishops,  and  immediately  commenced 
hts  ministry  by  a  furious  attrick  on  the  Independents,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  Presbyterians.  But  tiie  restoration  of  Charles  in  1G60  made  it 
no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  temporise,  and  from  that  mouunit  tlie 
Presbyterians  tfaemselTes,  as  well  as  the  Independents,  were  the  coo- 
itant  butt  of  hts  inexhaufytiblc  wit  and  satire.  "  When  his  majesty's 
*  restoration,"  says  Wood,  **  could  not  be  withstood,  then  did  he  from 
the  pulpit  exercise  his  gifts  against  the  Presbyterians,  as  a  little  before 
he  had  done  against  the  ludependeat^  telling  his  auditory  of  their  wry 
&ce,  ill  looks,  puniug  tones,  &c.,  all  which  was  to  obtain  the  applause 
(and  its  oonseqnoices)  of  the  prefaKtical  and  loyal  party ;  but  as  it  fell 
out  he  missed  his  ends ;  for  by  hts  too  much  concernment  and  eager- 
ness to  trample  upon  them,  the  graver  sort  of  the  said  party  would  put 
their  hats  iHrorf^  their  eyes,  or  turn  aside,  as  being  much  ashame<l  at 
what  the  yuuug  mau  did  utler. "  lie  was  made,  ia  rapid  succet^sion, 
public  orator  of  the  university,  chaplain  to  the  chancellor  Clarendon, 
and  prebendary  of  Westminster.  Afler  Clarendon's  banishment  in 
1GG7,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  York.  The  Doctor's 
sermons,  if  James  ever  heaitl  them,  might  perhaps  confirm  that  weak 
prince's  political  creed ;  they  certainly  never  taught  him  popery.  In 
1676  he  went  to  Poland  as  chaplain  to  the  English  ambassador,  Lau- 
rence Hyde.  In  169d  he  published  *  Animadversions  on  $herk)ck's 
Vindication  of  t!ie  Trinity.'  London,  4to.;  and  in  1695,  a  '£qily  to 
Sherlock's  Defence.'    London,  4to. 

Diirirj?  tho  reign  of  Jatues  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  privacy:  he 
could  uut  tolerate  the  encroachments  that  were  made  on  tlie  rights  of 
the  national  church,  and  yet  hb  creed  taught  him  **  to  abide  by  bis 
all^iance,  and  use  no  other  weapons  but  prayers  and  tears  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  sovereign  from  the  wicked  and  unadvised  counsels  where- 
with he  was  entangled."  Agreeably  to  these  principles,  he  could  not 
be  induced  to  put  his  name  to  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
which  was  signed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  bishops. 
He  refused  to  subscribe  the  Oiford  association  paper  to  stand  by  that 
prince.  He  took,  however,  the  oatlis  to  the  new  government,  declar- 
ing "  he  saw  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  common 
practice  of  all  nations  to  submit  to  princes  in  possession  of  the  throne." 
During  the  reign  of  William  and  his  succi^ssor,  he  firmly  rejected  uli 
offers  of  preferment;  sincere  and  immoveable  in  his  principles,  he  op- 
posed all  union  witli  the  dissenting  protestants,  as  a  measure  likely  to 
prove  fatal  to  the  mother  church.  One  of  his  last  public  exertions,  we 
arc  not  surprised  to  find,  was  in  favour  of  Saehevcrell,  who  found  in  him 
an  able  and  willing  advocate.    He  closed  a  long  and  laborious  life  on 
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the  8tli  of  July,  1716,  and  was  bari«d  in  WesOninster  abbeyt  ocar  tbe 
tomb  oi  Busby. 

**  The  character  of  this  singular  man,"  says  a  Retrospective  Re- 
viewer, "  will  be  best  known  from  bis  sermons.  Hts  disposition,  ap* 
|»arentiy  open  and  ingenuous,  stimulated  by  an  ardent  temper  not  al- 
vays  under  the  control  of  prudence,  prompted  him  to  express  his 
opinions  without  reserve  or  caution.  Ho  has  laid  himself  completely 
open:  his  thoughts,  iiis  feelings,  his  animosities^  and  his  predilections, 
arc  all  exposed  to  the  severest  scrutiny.***  His  sermons  are  printed  in 
6  and  11  vols.  6vo.   His  *  Opera  Postbuma  Latina/  appeared  in  1717. 

Boatr  A.  n.  I042^tiiBi»  a.  n.  1715. 

This  celebrated  philologist  and  antiquarian  was  bom  in  the  parisbof 
Kirby-Wiske,  north-riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  June,  1642.  He  n  as  ed- 
ucated at  the  fi'ee  grammar-school  of  North  AUerton,  then  taught  by 
Thomas  Smelt,  a  pedagogue  of  considerable  learning,  who  had  the 
honour  of  instructing  severtd  pupils,  who  afterwards  rose  to  distinguish* 
cd  eminence,  such  as  Thomas  Burnet,  the  author  of  the  '  Theoiy  of 
the  Earth/  Thomas  Rymer,  Ratcliffe,  and  Kcttlewell. 

In  1659,  young  Hickes  was  admitted  a  servitor  in  St  John's  college, 
Oxford.  In  1644  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  college.  After 
having  spent  some  time  on  the  continent,  he  became  chaplain  to  John* 
duke  of  Lauderdale.  While  in  Scotland,  he  imprudently  pnblbhed  a 
book,  entitled,  '  Ravaillac  Redivivus,'  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
James  Mitchell,  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews, which  strongly  excited  the  public  feeling  against  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  look  to  his  own  safety.  These  high-church  principles 
were,  however,  rewarded  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  universi- 
til  s  of  St  Andrews  and  Oxford ;  and  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage 
of  Allluillows,  Barking,  in  London. 

In  lfi82  he  M-as  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king;  and  the  next 
year,  upon  the  elevation  of  Dr  Thomas,  dean  of  Worcestei*,  to  the 
bishopric  of  that  see,  Dr  Hickes  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  In 
1683  he  published  a  book,  entitled,  '  Jovian,  in  answer  to  Julian  the 
apostate,'  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Samuel  Johnson,  chaplain  to  Lord 
Russell.  Both  treatises  were  extremely  popular,  and  highly  f-^tcemed 
by  their  respective  parties.  From  his  character  and  connections,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  Hickes  would  have  risen  to  the  episcopal  bench, 
had  not  the  Revolution  kud  an  insuperable  bar  in  his  way.  The  dean 
was  a  iirm  protestant,  yet  he  was  also  as  inflexible  a  loyalist,  and  could 
not  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  renounce  the  oaili  of  allegiance 
whicli  he  iiad  already  taken  to  one  sovereign.  He  did  not,  however, 
yield  up  his  station  in  the  church  without  protesting  against  bis  depri- 
vation ;  which  protestation,  directed  to  the  subdean  and  prebendaries* 
dated  May  2dt  1691,  and  formally  signed  and  witnessed*  was  publicly 
fixed  up  hk  the  cathedral  of  Worcester.    Being  thus  embarked  in  the 

'  ttetrosp«ctive  lleview,  vol.  ix.— Gui.  Biog.  Diet. 
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cauM  of  the  nonjurors,  the  deao*  by  his  writings,  added  OMttidenble 
sfn  ii'jth  to  that  part}'',  and  very  powerfully  annoyod  flieir  opponents. 
Among  tliese  Dr  Tillot.son,  now  raised  from  tiie  deanery  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  chair  of  Canterbury,  by  the  deprivation  of  Archbishop  San- 
laeoftt  came  in  for  a  pretty  large  share.  Id  169B-8,  King  James  sent 
over  to  the  deprived  biihope  for  a  list  of  those  clergymen  who  had  an& 
fered  for  not  taking  the  now  oaths ;  and,  accordingly,  as  perfect  a  list 
as  could  be  formed  M'as  drawn  up,  and  Deat»  Hickes  was  deputed  to 
carry  it  over  to  his  majesty,  with  a  request  from  tlie  bishops,  that  the 
king  would  appoint  two  out  of  the  number  to  be  oonseerated  by  them 
as  tii&t  suffin^^ans*  ooe  of  which  to  be  at  the  nomfoatton  of  Archbishop 
Sancroft,  and  ^e  other  of  Dr  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Norwich.  Dr  Hickes 
and  Thomas  Wn2:sti\fre,  the  deprived  chancellor  of  Litchfield,  were 
accordingly  named  by  James.  Arrhbishop  Sancroft  then  nominated 
the  former  as  his  sutiragan  bishop  ol  i  iietturd,  and  liisiiop  Lioyd,  the 
latter  as  his  suffiragan  bishop  of  Ipswich.  The  ardibishop  died  in  No« 
vember,  1693,  aodthe  ceremony  of  consecration  was  performed — agree- 
ably to  his  desire — by  Bishop  Lloyd,  but  whether  with  the  asaistaoce  of 
any  of  the  other  nonjurinij  ]>rf'lates  does  not  appear. 

Dr  Hickes  being  thus  spiritually  a  bishop,  exercised  the  duties  of 
that  character  by  ordaining  deacons  and  priests ;  but  he  became  there* 
by  so  obnoxious  to  the  govemnent,  both  in  church  and  state,  that  his 
personal  safety  wa.^  greatly  endangered.  He  was  often  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  keepiii;;  liiinsclf  closely  concealed,  and  of  going  in  disguise; 
and  it  is  related  by  tfie  continuator  of  the  life  of  >Tr  Kettlewell,  that 
once  visiting  the  Doctor,  that  good  man  was  surprised  aud  concern- 
ed at  obsming  Mr  Dean  in  a  military  dress^  and  paBsing  for  a  captain 
or  a  m^or.** 

In  1705  the  Doctor  published  at  Oxford  one  of  the  most  extiamdi- 
nary,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  Herculean  labours  ever  attempted 
and  executed  by  one  man;  it  was  entitled,  *  A  Gramniatico-Criticai 
and  Archieological  Treasure  of  the  Ancient  Northern  Languages,'  in 
two  Tolnmes  folio.  It  is  dedicated  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark  t  and 
in  this  dedication  the  author  goes  quite  out  of  the  usual  course  of  saoli 
compositions,  by  discoursing  not  panegyrically,  but  upon  the  mutual 
agrf'eTnent  among  the  northern  langnages,  on  tlieir  close  relation  to  the 
Lngli.sii  tongue,  and  on  the  origin  of  the  nations  irom  whom  ours  is 
derived.  This  is  Ibllowed  by  a  long  pre£EU^,  containing  an  account  of 
the  work,  and  a  gratefol  remembnmce  of  tliose  learned  persons  from 
whom  he  had  received  assistance,  particularly  Bishop  Nicholson,  Wil- 
liam Elstob,  Dr  Hopkins,  prebendary  of  Worcester,  and  Edmund  Gib> 
sou,  the  editor  of  Camden.  Tlic  work  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts; 
the  tirst  containing  tliree  grammars  and  two  dissertations ;  the  other, 
Humphrey  Wanley's  catalogue  of  Anglo-Saion  books.  The  first 
gnunmar  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  Mseso-Gothic  one.  In  this  are  con* 
tained  all  the  helps  necessary  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  these  languages; 
after  which  the  Doctor  considers  historieally  the  elmngcs  which  have 
happened  in  this  language,  dwells  fully  upon  the  Saxon  poetry,  and  il- 
lustrates every  part  by  copious  and  curious  specimens.  The  next 
grammar  is  of  the  Franco-Teutonic  language;  added  to  which  is  a  small 
dictionary  of  such  Italian  and  French  words  as  are  manifestly  derived 
from  the  northern  languages.   The  last  grammar  is  that  wed  the 
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iBlandicy  by  Runolphus  Jonas;  bat  the  Doctor  has  subjoined  many 
curious  observations  oi  his  own  npon  the  ancient  Runic  monnments  of 

the  Danes,  &c. 

The  Doctor's  'Dissertation  concerning  the  Excellence  of  the  North- 
ern Languages/  was  written  at  the  request  of  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower, 
and  is  a  work  of  astonishing  labour  and  erudition.  This  is  followed  by 
Sir  Andrew  Fountaine's  *  Dissertation  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  Coins,' 
with  ten  plates  of  these  coins.  In  the  second  book  we  have  an  accu- 
rate list  of  all  the  books  and  charters  in  any  of  the  public  libraries, 
either  in  Anglo-Saxon,  or  relating  to  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities.  This 
catalogue  takes  up  310  pag^  and  is  a  mass  of  critical,  historical,  and 
biographical  Iwowledge.  This  is  followed  by  a  catalogue  of  northern 
bookst  sent  by  the  learned  Perinskiold  firom  Stockholm  to  the  Doctor; 
and  the  whole  is  closed  by  six  large  and  useftil  indexes.  Besides  this 
and  the  other  works  above-mentioned,  the  dean  published  a  variety  of 
pieces  in  controversial  and  practical  divinity ;  and,  in  1726,  his  friend 
Spinckes  published  a  volume  containing  thurteen  pracUcal  sermons  of 
the  Doctoi^S)  prefiMsed  with  a  short  vindication  of  his  character  on  the 
score  of  political  smoerity* 

Cj^omod  MuxntU 

aOBN  A.D.  1685.1— DIEO  A.n.  1715. 

Thomas  Burnet  was  bom  at  Croft,  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  year 
1635.    He  was  educated  at  Christ's-coUege,  Cambridge,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  fellowship.  He  made  three  tours  on  the  continent  in  the  capacity 
of  tutor :  the  first  with  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  the  second  with  the  duke 
of  Bdton,  and  the  third  with  Lord  Ossory,  through  whose  interest  he 
obtained,  in  1685,  the  mastership  of  the  Charter-house.    During  the 
same  year  he  took  the  degree  of  I.L.D.,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  by  resistirii;  the  king's  attempt  to  fix  a  Ro- 
man catholic  as  a  pensioner  on  tiie  Charter-house.    By  William  HI. 
he  was  made  a  royal  chaplain,  and  clerk  of  the  closet ;  but  he  lost  these 
appointments,  in  1692,  by  the  publication  of  his  *  Archttologia  Philoso- 
phica,  sive  Doctrina  Antiqua  de  Rerum  OriginibuB^'  in  which  he  dis- 
played such  latitude  of  opinion  as  gave  offence  to  many  influential 
divines.    He  had  previously  produced  his  cclrbratrd  work,  entitled, 
*  Telluris  sacra  Theoria,'  which  he  afterwards  translated  into  English. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  two  treatises,  posthumously  published,  *  De 
Fide  et  Officiis  Christianomm,'  and  *  De  Statu  Mortuorum  et  Resor- 
gentium.'    Dr  Keill  attacked  him  with  considerable  severity ;  Flam- 
Ktead,  the  astronomer-royal,  declared  that  he  could  overthrow  the  '  Tel- 
luris Sacra  Throria'  in  a  few  ?pntonces ;  and  a  satirical  song-writer, 
in  a  ballad  on  tiie  controversy  between  South  and  Sherlock,  stigmatised 
him  as  an  absolute  infidel.    He  died  in  September,  1715* 
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BO&N  A.  D.  I(i44.  DIED  A.  D.  1716* 

Damixl  Williams  wm  lioni  at  Wrexham,  in  Denbightbire,  about 
the  year  1644.   When  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  became  a  pres- 

byterian  preacher;  and,  after  having  officiated  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  nominated  chaplain  to  the  countess  of  Westmeath.  He 
subsequently  obtained  the  appointment  of  pastor  to  a  congregation  in 
Wood*street»  Dublin,  which  he  retained  w  upwarda  ef  twenty  years. 
Being  exposed  to  much  inconTenience,  on  account  of  hhi  leal  ibr  pro* 
testantlam,  lie  quilted  Ireland  towards  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Jamea 
II.,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  London. 

Oti  tlie  accession  ot  William  III.,  Mr  Williams,  being  the  most  intlu- 
entiui  jpresbyterian  minister  of  hiii  day,  was  admitted  to  an  interview 
with  that  monarch ;  whom,  it  is  said,  be  perauaded  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  dissenters.  In  1688,  he  was  ebosen  pastor  to  a 
large  congregation  in  Hand-alley,  Bishopsgate-street ;  and,  in  1691,  he 
succeeded  Baxter,  as  lecturer  at  Pinner's-hall.  He  now  became  in- 
volved in  a  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  led  to  his 
establishing  a  separate  lecture  at  Salter's-hall.  In  1692,  he  published 
a  tract  against  the  Antinomian  doctrines  of  Crisps  entitled,  '  Gospel 
Truth  Stated  and  Vindicated,*  &c. ;  and  soon  alUrwards  another,  en- 
titled, *  A  Defence  of  (lospel  Truth,'  Sec.  These  productions  exposed 
him  to  a  charge  of  Socinianism,  which,  after  a  strict  invcstti:ation  by  a 
committee  of  ministers,  was  declared  to  be  without  the  least  tbundation. 
In  1709  he  received  a  diploma  of  D*D.  from  the  uniTersity  of  Bdin- 
borgh.  Towards  the  dose  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  he  ga.ve  great  ollbnoe 
to  the  tory  ministers  by  his  bold  invectives  against  the  intolerant  prin- 
ciples of  their  party,  and  his  zeal  for  a  protestant  sueeession.  Soon 
allcr  the  arrival  of  George  I.  in  this  country,  he  presented  tiie  new 
monarch,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  of  metropolitan  pastors,  with  a 
congratulatory  addreM  irom  the  dissenten.  His  death  took  plaee  on 
the  26th  of  January,  1716. 

Dr  Williams  was  twice  married,  and  both  his  wives  are  said  to  have 
been  in  opulent  circumstances.  He  bequeathed  tlie  bulk  of  his  fortujie 
for  the  alleviation  of  distress,  and  the  advancement  of  learning  and  reli- 
gion. Among  other  noble  benefactions,  he  gave  large  sums  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  Dublin,— ^r  the  support  of  a  preachw  to  the 
native  Irish,---aDd  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  of  poor  minuters.  He 
also  devised  estates  for  the  support  of  six  students  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow ;  and  left  his  books,  including  the  collection  nf  Dr  Bates,  (for 
which  he  had  given  £15,000,)  together  with  a  consicieiable  mm  of 
money,  to  found  a  public  library  in  London.  The  last  mentioned  be- 
quest led  to  the  establishment  of  Red  Croaa-atreet  institiitio%  one  of 
the  most  valuable  dissenting  foundations  in  the  countiy. 
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IMri^  tf  utttberlantt« 

BOAM  A.D.  1632. — PISO  A.O.  17iii 

Tbis  Icuned  firelate  was  bom  io  Loudon  io  1688*  He  Moeived 
his  education  at  the  school  of  St  Paul's,  and  at  Magdalene-eQUege,.03i- 

ford.  His  first  clerical  preferment  was  to  the  rectory  of  Brampton,  in 
Northamptonshire.  In  1691  h%  was  elevated  to  the  biaiiopric  of  Peter- 
borough.   He  died  in  1718. 

Bishop  Cumberland  bore  an  unblemisbed  reputation  throughout  a 
loog  lift*  As  a  ptdate*  he  was  uDosteotatioos ;  assiduous  id  the  dis- 
charge of  his  functions ;  charitable,  and  pious.  As  a  scholar,  his  repu* 
tatioTi  stood  high  anmnc:  his  contemporaries.  His  principal  works  are, 
'  Dv.  Lcgibus  Natural'  Disqiiisitio  Fhilosophica,' — a  treatise,  directed 
against  the  philosophy  ot  Hubbes,  winch  was  translated  into  several 
Europeaa  languages ;  *  An  Essay  on  Jewish  Weights  and  Measures 
'Origines  Geotauna  AatiquissiiniB  ^  and  *The  I%oenioian  History  of 
Sanehottiathost  transhited  from  Eusehius** 


BOBM  A.  O.  1678.— DIBO  A.  D.  1720. 

Simon  Ockley,  an  < mii  eut  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1678. 
Aitcr  a  proper  loundatiuu  in  school* learning  lie  was  sent,  in  1693,  to 
Queen's  coUege,  Cambridge,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
great  quickness  of  parts»  as  well  as  by  intense  application  to  literature^ 
and  to  the  Oriental  languages  more  particularly.  He  took  at  the  usual 
times  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  that  of  B.  D. 

Having  taken  holy  orders,  lie  was,  in  1705,  through  the  interest  of 
Simon  PatJ'ick,  bishop  ot  Elj,  presented  by  Jesus  college,  in  Cam* 
bridge,  to  the  vicarage  of  Swavesey  in  that  county ;  and,  in  1711,  he 
was  chosen  Arabic  professor  of  the  iiniTersity.  These  preferments  he 
heki  to  tiic  day  4^  his  death,  which  happened  at  Swavesej,  the  9th  of 
August,  1720. 

Ockley  had  the  culture  ot  Oriental  learning  very  much  at  heart; 
and  his  several  publications  were  all  intended  solely  to  promote  it.  In 
1706,  he  printed  at  Cambridge  a  useful  little  book,  entitled,  *Intro- 
ductio  ad  Linguas  Orientales,'  ISmo.    Prefixed  is  a  dedication  to  his 

friend  the  bisliop  of  Ely,  and  a  preface  addressed  to  young  collegians, 
whom  he  labours  to  excite  by  various  arguraentp  to  the  pursuit  of 
Oriental  learning ;  assuring  them  in  geuerui,  that  no  man  ever  was,  or 
ever  will  be  truly  great  in  divinity  without  at  least  some  portion  of  skill 
in  it :  "  Oricntalia  studia,  sine  quorum  aliquali  saltem  peritiA  nemo 
unquam  in  Theologia  vere  magnus  cvasit,  imo  unquam  evasurus  est." 
There  is  a  chapter  in  this  work  relating  to  the  famous  controversy  be* 
'tween  Buxtorf  and  Capcllus,  tipon  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  points 
where  Ockley  professes  to  think  -.vitli  Buxtorii  who  contended  for  it: 
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but  he  aflenvards  changed  his  opinion  and  went  over  to  CapeUiui>  al- 
though he  had  DOt  an;^  opportuuity  of  publicly  declariug  it. 

In  1707,  he  publisbed  firom  the  Italian  of  Leo  ModenOf  a  Voieban 
rabbi,  *  The  history  of  the  present  Je%vs  thronghout  the  World;  being 
nn  ample,  though  succinct,  account  of  their  customs,  ceremonies,  and 
manner  of  living  at  this  time:  to  which  is  subjoined  a  supplement,  con- 
cerning the  Carraites  and  Samaritans,  from  tiie  French  of  Father 
Simon,'  12mo.  In  1706,  he  published  a  curious  little  book,  called, 
*  The  Improvement  of  Human  Beaaon,  exhibited  in  the  life  of  Hai  Ebn 
Yokdbam,  written  above  500  years  ago  by  Abu  Jaafar  Ebn  Tophail,* 
from  the  Arabic,  and  illustrated  with  figures,  8vo.  The  design  of  the 
author,  who  was  a  Mahometan  philosopher,  is  to  show,  how  human 
reason  may,  by  observation  and  ttxperience,  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
natural  things,  from  thence  to  supernatural,  particularly  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  a  future  ttate ;  the  design  of  the  traoBlator>  to  give  those 
who  might  be  unacquainted  with  it»  a  specimen  of  the  genius  of  the 
Arabian  philosopliers,  and  to  excite  young  scholars  to  the  reading  of 
EaBterri  authors.  This  was  the  point  our  rabbi  had  constantly  in  view; 
and  therefore  in  his  '  Oratio  Inauguralis'  for  the  profe!>sorship,  we  find 
him  insisting  upon  the  beauty,  copionmesS)  and  antiquity  of  the  Arabic 
tongue  in  particular,  and  up(m  the  use  of  Oriental  learning  in  general, 
and  dwelling  upon  the  praises  of  Erpennins,  Golius,  Pocock,  Herbelot, 
and  all  who  had  any  ways  contributed  to  promote  the  study  of  it. 

In  1713,  his  name  appeared  to  a  little  book  with  this  title,  'An  Ac- 
count of  South  West  Barbary,  containing  what  is  most  remarkable  in 
the  territories  of  the.  King  of  Fes  and  Morocco.  Written  by  a  person 
who  had  been  a  slave  there  a  considerable  time,  and  published  from 
his  authentic  manuscript.  To  which  are  added,  Two  Letters ;  one 
from  the  present  King  of  Morocco  to  Colonel  Kirk  ;  the  other  to  Sir 
Cioudcsley  Shovel;  with  Sir  Cloudesley's  answer,*  8vo.  While  we  are 
enumerating  these  small  publications  of  the  professor,  it  will  be 
but  proper  to  mention  two  sermons ;  one,  *  Upon  the  dignity  and 
anthori^  of  the  Christian  Priesthood/  at  Ormond  chapel,  London,  in 
1710;  another,  *Upon  the  necessity  of  instructing  Children  in  the 
Scripture;;,'  at  St  Ives,  in  Huntingiion^liire,  1713.  To  these  we  must 
add  a  new  translation  of  the  second  Apocr\'phal  book  ut  Esdras,  from 
the  Arabic  version.  Mr  Wliiston,  we  are  told, '  was  the  person  who 
employed  him  in  this  translation,  upon  a  strong  suspicion  tliat  it  must 
seeds  mal^e  for  the  Arian  cause  he  was  then  reviving ;  and  he  ao- 
cordingty  published  it  in  one  of  his  volumes  of 'Primitive  Christ- 
ianity Revived.'  Ockley,  however,  was  firmly  of  opinion,  that  it  could 
serve  nothing  nt  all  to  his  purpose,  as  appears  from  a  pnnted  letter 
of  his  to  Mr  (afterwards  Dr)  Thirlby,  m  winch  are  the  following  words  : 
"  You  shall  have  my  Esdras  in  a  little  time^  two  hundred  of  which  I 
preserved  when  Mr  Whiston  reprinted  his,  purely  npon  this  account, 
because  T  was  loath  that  any  thing  with  my  name  to  it  should  be 
extant  only  in  his  heretical  volumes.   I  only  stay  till  the  learned 

*  Si  c  Uic  preface  to  ♦  An  Epistolary  Discourse  concerning  the  Books  of  Bm  fenuine 
and  5;|iarious  but  inure  purlicularly  the  SecontJ  Apocryphal  Book  under  that  name,  ujid 
•  tht)  variations  of  Ute  Arabic  Copy  from  the  Laiiu,*       fronds  Lee,  M.  D,  author  of 
ths 'HMoiy  of  Mvntanism.' 
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author  of  the  history  of  Montaninn  has  finiabed  a  cliasertation  which 

he  has  promised  me  to  prefix  to  tliut  IxMjk." 

But  the  most  consldfrable  by  far  of  all  the  professor's  performaiiced, 
is,  *  Tlir-  Histor}'  of  the  Saracens,"  begun  from  thr  (icat?j  of  Mahomet, 
the  founder  of  the  Saracenical  empire,  which  happened  in  632,  and 
carried  through  a  succession  of  Caliphs,  to  705.  This  history,  which 
illustrates  the  religion*  rites,  enstoms*  and  maimer  of  living  of  diat  war- 
like people,  is  curious  and  entertaining;  and  the  public  were  much 
obliged  to  Mr  Ockley  for  it  ;  for  he  was  at  vast  pains  in  collf  chng 
materials  from  the  most  authentic  Arabic  authors,  especially  manu- 
scripts, not  hitherto  published  in  any  European  language;  and  for 
that  purpose  rerided  some  time  at  Oxford,  to  be  near  the  Bodldan 
lihraiy,  where  tboee  maanieripts  were  repoeited.  It  is  in  two  Tolumes, 
8vo. ;  the  fint  of  which  was  poblisbed  in  1708 ;  the  second,  in  1718 ; 
and  both  were  soon  aftor  republished.  A  third  edition  was  printefi  in 
the  same  size  at  Camloufsxe,  \n  1757,  to  which  is  prefixed,  *  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Arabians  or  ::>araceDSf  of  the  Life  of  Maliomet,  and  the 
Mahometan  Religion,  by  a  Learned  Hand that  is,  by  the  learned  Dr 
I<Ottg»  master  of  Pembroke  hall. 

In  the  mean  time  Ockley  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  persons  whom 
Pierius  Valerianus  would  have  recorded  in  his  book  '  De  Infelicitate 
Literatoniro.'  In  his  *Inaugural  Oration,'  printed  in  1711,  he  calls 
fortune  "  veneficu  et  noverca,"  and  speaks  of  the  mordaces  cura:  as 
things  long  fiuniliar  to  him ;  and,  in  December  I7I7,  we  find  him  ao* 
tually  under  oocfinement;  for,  in  the  introduction  to  die  second  volume 
of  his  Saracenical  history,  he  not  only  tells  ns  so,  bnt  stoically  datei 
from  Cambridge  castle. 

BOBM  A.n.  16S8.— DiSD  A.nb  J73L 

Nathaniel,  Lord  Crewe  of  Stene,  and  bishop  of  Durham,  was  born 
in  January,  1633.  He  was  educated  at  Llncoln>oollege,  Oxford.  In 
1669  he  was  made  precentor  and  dean  of  Winchester,  and  also  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  cluset  to  Charies  II.    His  sycophancy  soothed  the 

royal  ear,  and  in  1671  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Durhfim,  at  the 
request  of  the  duke  of  York.  On  the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was 
introduced  into  the  privy  council,  where  he  became  a  strong  promoter 
of  all  those  successive  acts  of  despotism  fay  which  his  royal  master's  fall 
was  precipitated.  As  a  member  of  the  new  ecderiastical  commission, 
he  cnnntenanced  all  those  infatuated  moa^iires  by  which  that  body  con- 
tinued to  alienate  the  loyalty  even  of  the  univeiMiies  tht-niselvcs. 

It  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  this  hireling  bishop  should  have 
been  among  the  first  to  desert  a  fidling  cause,  and  betray  his  royal  pa- 
tron. It  is  said  that  he  was  among  the  first  to  vote  that  James  had 
performed  an  act  of  abdication.  He  was,  however,  expressly  excepted 
from  the  pardon  granted  by  William  and  Mary  to  the  adherents  of"  the 
late  sovereign ;  he  consequently  absconded,  and  odered  to  resign  his 
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bishopric  to  Burnet,  on  condition  of  receiving  £1000      annam  out  of 

its  revenues  for  life.  Burnet  declined  the  proposal ;  and  Crewe,  in 
consequence  of  Tillotson's  intercession,  was  allowed  to  rottiin  his  see. 
Having  ventured  to  return  to  England,  he  made  his  peace  at  court,  by 
voting  for  the  new  settlement.  On  the  death  of  his  two  elder  brothers, 
io  1691,  ho  became  Baron  Crewe  of  Stene.  Almoat  the  last  act  of  his 
pnblio  life  was  his  opposition  to  the  proceedings  instituted  against 
Sacheverell.    He  died  without  issue,  although  thrice  married,  on  the 

,  18th  of  September,  1721,  aged  eighty-eight. 

This  versatile  prelate  was  not  eminent  either  for  piety  or  erudition. 
Speaking  of  his  employment  as  an  ecclesiastical  commi88ioner»  Buniet 

'  says,  **  He  was  lifted  up  with  it,  and  said*  now  his  name  would  be  re* 
corded  in  history;  and  when  some  of  his  fnends  represented  to  him  the 
danger  of  acting  in  a  court  so  illegally  constituted,  be  said*  be  oould 
not  live  if  he  should  lose  the  king's  gracious  smiles.** 

BOEN  A.  o.  165<l.r-~onD  A.  o.  1728. 

This  prelate  was  of  the  family  of  the  Fleetwoods  of  Lancashire.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  was  elected  to  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. Soon  after  the  Revolution  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal 
diaplains.  He  also  obtained  the  rectory  <rf  St  Austin's,  and  the  lecture- 
ship of  St  Dunstan's  in  the  west. 

In  1691  he  appeared  as  an  author  in  his  *  Inscriptionuni  Antiquarum 
Sylloge,'  being  a  collection  of  ancient  Pagan  and  Christian  monumen- 
tal inscriptioot.  In  1692  ho  published  a  translatkm  of  *  Jurieu's  Flabi 
Method  of  Christian  Devotion.*  This  proved  a  highly  popular  work; 
the  27th  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1750.  In  1701  be  published 
*  An  Essay  upon  Miracles,*  which  called  forth  some  animadversions 
from  Hoadly.  Two  or  three  years  after  this,  he  withdrew  for  a  time 
fruni  the  city,  giving  up  all  his  preferments,  and  retiring  to  a  small 
rectory  which  be  held  in  Backingbamsbire.  His  love  of  atody  and  re- 
tirement rendered  this  change  agreeable  at  least  to  Mm ;  but  it  is  probi^ 
ble  that  the  measure  was  dictated  by  other  considmtions  than  these 
alone.  While  tlius  withdrawn  from  public  notice,  he  pursued  the  study 
of  aiiriquities,  drew  up  his  '('luonicon  Preciosuni,'  containing  an  ac- 
count of  English  money,  and  tiie  price  of  corn  and  other  commodities 
for  the  preceding  six  buiidTed  yeaia. 

On  the  death  of  Beveridge,  in  1706,  Fleetwood  was  devafed  to  the 
see  of  St  Asaph,  but  he  was  not  consecrated  until  June,  1708.  Upon  the 
death  of  Bishop  Moore,  in  1714,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Fly, 
in  which  he  continued  till  his  di  atli  in  1723.  Fleetwood  was  a  good 
scholar,  an  accomplished  antiquarian,  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  His 
]Hiblicatioas  are  numerous,  and  both  Hickes  and  Heame  acknowledge 
their  obligations  to  him  in  their  particular  department  of  literature. 
One  of  his  best  publications  is  his  *  Vindication  of  the  Thirteenth  Chap- 
ter to  the  Romans.*  Upon  the  pretended  authority  of  this  chapter 
much  offensive-  (lo(  trine  had  been  reared  with  recrard  to  the  political 
institutions  oi'llm  country.   By  a  course  of  iaisc  rca:>uuiiig  upon  it|  some 
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churchmen  had  contrived  to  represent  eveii  despotism  itself  as  an 

ordinance  of  God,  and  the  most  abject  slavery  as  subniission  to  relifri- 
0U8  principles.  Against  such  doctrines  the  bishop — though  hinisclf  a 
high  cburdmian— entered  \m  protect  in  this  work,  aiid  proved  tiiat  the 
apostle  Paul  requires  no  more  submission  to  the  higher  powers  of  a 
state,  on  the  part  of  the  governed,  than  thai  which  is  enjoined  by  the 
laws  of  the  eountiy. 

BOEN  A.1>.  107 1« — ^DUD  1724. 

This  prelate  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  DaM  os.  Baronet,  and  was  born 
near  Braintree  in  Essex,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1071.  HoMpfriv- 
ed  his  eady  education  at  Merchant'tailors'  school  in  Luuduir;  and  imd 
made  very  great  proficiency  in  the  classics,  and  in  Hebrew,  before  go- 
ing to  the  university.  In  1687  he  became  a  'sdiolar  of  St  John*s  col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  whicli  he  was  afterwards  chosen  a  fellow;  but  on  the 
family  estate  and  title  devolving  upon  him,  by  the  death  of  his  father 
and  two  elder  brothers,  he  went  to  Cand)ridge,  and  entered  hinj-selfas 
a  uoblemaii  at  Caliteriue  ball,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  On 
arriving  at  competent  age,  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest,  by 
C<miptoa,  bishop  of  Ijondoa ;  and  shordy  after  was  created  D.  D. 
royal  mandate,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  mastership  of  Catharine  hall, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Eacliard. 

In  1096  he  was  made  one  of  in-  T  iajewty's  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and 
soon  alter  was  presented  to  a  prebeucial  stall  in  Worcester  cathedral. 
He  stood  high  in  &vour  with  Queen  Anne,  and  would  have  earlier 
arrived  at  a  bishopric,  but  for  his  having  given  utterance  to  some  rather 
unpalatable  truths  from  the  pulpit  in  his  majesty's  hearing.  When  told 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  the  opportunity  he  had  lost  of  advancing 
himsf'ir,  he  replied  that  he  was  not  at  all  concerned  about  the  matter;  it 
hadiievcr  been  bis  intention  to  gain  a  bishopnc  by  falsifying  his  preach' 
ing.  To  the  see  of  Chester,  however,  he  was  elevated  in  1707,  on  the 
death  of  Dr  Stratford ;  and  in  1713,  by  the  special  recommendation  of  his 
predecessor,  Dr  Sharp,  he  was  trant^lated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York. 

He  filled  this  high  station  about  ten  years.  His  death  took  place 
in  Aj)ril,  17'24.  His  works  were  collected  and  })ubiished  after  his 
death,  lu  tliice  vols.  8vo.  Archbishop  Dawes  was  a  sincerely  good 
and  pious  man.  He  identified  himself  with  no  party  in  the  state ;  but 
appears  to  have  confined  himself  as  much  as  his  station  would  allow 
him  to  his  proper  ecclesiastical  duties.  His  talents  were  not  of  a  high 
order,  but  his  character  and  conduct  were  in  aU  respects  uoimpeachable. 

muiiant  motion,  29*  9- 

aOXH  A.  D.  IW, — BUP  A.  D.  1796* 

Wn.T  !  AM  WoTTON,  SOU  of  tiie  llev.  Henry  \\  otton,  rector  of  Wren- 
tlium  in  buliuik,  was  born  in  August,  1666.    It  is  said  that  at  the  age 
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ot  five  yean  he  M  flmde  cooriderable  progreM  in  Latiot  Greek,  and 

Hebrew.  His  niemor|r  was  pradigiousi  and  to  it  he  was  mainly  in- 
debted for  his  singular  acquirements.  Before  he  had  completed  hif 
tenth  year  he  was  admitted  of  Catharine-liali,  Cambridge,  on  which 
occasiou,  Dr  Eacitard,  the  master,  entered  his  name  on  the  rolls  in  the 
Ibllowing  terms:  <*  Gtilielmtts  Wottonus,  infra  decern  annoh nec  Ham- 
mondo  nee  Grotio  secundus."  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  had  added 
a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Clialdoe  languages  to  his  pre- 
vious acquisitions.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1679;  and,  in 
1691,  became  B.  D.  Tiie  same  year  he  was  presented  by  Bishop 
Lloyd  to  the  sinecure  of  Llandrillo ;  and,  in  1693,  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham preferred  him  to  the  rectory  of  Middteton-Keynca.  In  1705, 
Bishop  Burnet  gave  him  a  prebendal  stall  in  Salisbury  cathedral ;  and 
in  1707  he  had  the  d^ree  of  D.  D.  conferred  upon  him  by  Archbishop 
Tenison. 

Id  1694)  Wotton  published  his  '  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem Learning,'  in  lemtalaon  of  Temple's  celebrated  essay  upon  the  same 
solgect  His  next  publication  of  any  importance  was  *  The  History  of 
Rome,  from  the  death  of  Antonuius  Pius  to  the  death  of  Severus.* 
This  appeared  in  1701.  It  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Hisfi  Dp 
Buiiiet,  for  the  use  of  his  pupil,  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  In  1718  he 
published  a  valuable  work,  entitled,  ^  Miscellaneous  Discourses  relating 
(0  the  Tradittoos  aftd  Usages  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.'  In  17S0 
was  published  his  posthumous  worlc,  of  immense  labour  and  erudition, 
entitled,  *  Leges  Wallicse  EcclesiasticiB  et  Civiles  Hceli  Boniet  aliorum 
"Wallije  Principum.' 

Hl  ilied  in  1726,  leaving  behind  him  no  competitor,  perhaps,  in  va- 
riety oi  acquisitions  as  a  linguist. 

BOKN  A.  U.  lOdS. — OXSD       D.  1727. 

Although  MHiitby's  life  was  lengthened  to  nearly  a  century,  yet 
%-ery  few  facts  conoeming  him  arc  found  recorded,  except  sucli  as  may 
he  gleaned  from  hi^  own  writings,  and  these  exhibit  little  more,  so 
far  as  he  is  personally  eoncerned,  than  a  history  of  his  opinions.  Thirty 
years  before  his  death,  Anthony  Wood,  in  the  *  Athense  Oxomeoses,' 
wrote  a  brk^  aceonnt  of  his  life  and  writings  up  to  tliat  period ;  and 
this  has  served  as  the  basis,  and  sometunes  has  furnished  the  materials 
of  the  entire  structure,  for  succeeding  biographers.  To  the  second 
edition  of  Whitby's  'Last  Thoughts,*  printed  after  his  death,  Dr  Sykes 
prefixed  a  short  notice  of  the  author,  which  contained  little  else  tiian  a 
repetition  of  Wood's  account,  and  the  titles  and  dates  of  all  Whitby's 
worln.  The  same  was  again  repeated  without  any  essential  addition, 
in  the  *  Biographia  Britannica.  The  supplement  to  Moreri*s  Dic- 
tionary comprises  a  few  otlier  particulars,  collected  from  notices  of 
some  of  Whitby's  publications,  as  inserted  from  time  to  time  in  Le 
Clerc's  '  Bibliothcque.'  In  Chauffepie's  *  Continuation  of  Bayle,»  the 
article  on  Whitby  in  the  *  Biographia  Britannica,*  is  translated,  but 
without  any  thing  new,  except  a  few  remarks  on  his  writings.  From 
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all  these  sourceii  and  firom  flomo  othen  of  mvam  ooonqmnee*  it  ia  not 

possible  to  collect  materials>  which  can  be  put  together  in  the  shape  of 
a  memoir,  or  conDPctcd  narrative.  A  short  analysis  of  aome  of,  the 
author's  principal  works  is  oil  that  will  be  attempted. 

Daniel  Whitby  was  boru  at  iUishden,  Northaiuptonshire,  1G38.  His 
fiUher  was  a  clei^gyman  of  that  place,  and  a  man  of  aome  endnenee  aa 
a  scholar  and  divine.  Under  hta  guidance  the  aon  made  rapid  progrem 
in  Ills  early  studies,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  admitted  a  com- 
moner of  Trinity  coUcs^e,  Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
16G0,  and  four  years  alter  was  elected  fellow  of  the  same  college.  He 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  Dr  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1688| 
was  made  prebondaiy  of  Yatesbnry.  In  1672  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  was  admitted  chanter  of  the  Cathedral  church, 
in  h'.<ho\)*s  dior-e^e,  and  raised  to  the  rectorship  of  St  EdniLuid's 
ehureii,  Sali-hnry.  He  was  appointed  prebendary  of  Taunton- Regis 
in  1696,  aud  to  the  duties  of  tK>me  or  all  of  these  stations,  he  seems  to 
liave  been  devoted  during  the  remainder  of  bis  life. 

While  Whitby  waa  at  the  university,  the  popish  controrreiay  ran 
high  in  England,  and  his  early  publications  were  on  that  subject  Aa 
an  author  he  first  eame  before  the  pithlir  about  the  time  that  he  was 
advanced  to  his  fellowship  ;  and  during  the  iitteen  years  following,  he 
published  six  different  treatises,  chiefly  in  confutation  of  some  of  the 
pecnliarltiea  of  the  Romish  church,  or  in  reply  to  opponents.  He  also 
ibond  leisure  to  write  concerning  the  laws,  both  eccienasticid  and  dlvil, 
whidk  ^orance,  or  power,  or  prejudice,  OT  bigotiy,  had  made  in  dif« 
ferent  ago"  of  the  ehurch  against  heretics  ;  and  he  exposed  in  their 
true  colours  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  persecution. 

One  of  bis  most  celebrated  worlts,  *  Tiie  Protestant  Reconciler,*  wa» 
published  in  1688.  The  title  is  a  significant  indicati<m  of  the  autbor^s 
design.  His  project  was  to  bring  all  protestants '^together,  and  espe- 
cially the  protestants  of  England,  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  union  and 
love.  He  first  pleads  for  condescension  on  tlie  part  of  the  established 
church  towards  dissenters,  in  things  indiffierent  and  unnecessary  ;  and 
among  those  he  reckons  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  to  which 
diMenters  had  always  been  strenuously,  and  no  doubt  conscientiously, 
opposed.  He  took  the  ground,  that  whatever  is  indifferent,  or  what- 
ever may  be  changed  without  violating  the  laws  of  God,  ought  not  to 
be  imposed  by  superiors  as  ab<!oUite  terms  of  communion.  By  relax- 
ing the  rigour  of  established  forms  on  these  points,  and  admitting  all 
persons  to  church-fellowship  whose  faith  and  conduct  rendered  Uiem 
worthy,  he  flattered  himself  that  the  barrien  of  separation  might  be 
demolished,  and  a  method  provided  for  reconciliation  and  peace.  But 
the  sequel  proved,  that  he  little  knew  in  M'hat  dreams  he  was  indulg- 
ing. His  v  ork  was  conilemned  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  as  containing  doctrines  false,  impious,  and  seditious;  and,  as 
Wood  affirms,  it  was  forthwith  burned  bj  the  hands  of  the  univenily* 
marshal  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  sdioola.  This  was  no  doubt  an  ar> 
cellent  thing  for  the  bookseller,  as  nobody  would  fail  to  buy  and  read 
a  book  wliieh  had  been  judged  worthy  of  such  a  distinction  by  the 
grave  i  ihi\  u  ntion  of  a  university.  The  otiending  author  was  arraigned 
before  liibhop  Ward,  in  whose  diocese  he  held  bis  otlices  in  the  church, 
and  was  compelled  to  make  a  formal  retraction.   This  is  so  carious  a 
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■peckneoof  hierardiical-  detpotinn,  pmctiied  ia  a  F^rotestaat  eomtiy 
in  the  boasted  days  of  Protestant  liberty,  that  it  is  believed  the  readen 

of  this  article  will  be  glad  to  see  it  entire.  It  not  only  relates  to  a  re- 
markable incident  in  the  life  of  Whitby,  htit  is  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  history  of  the  age.  The  instrumeut  is  dated  October  9th,  1683, 
about  three  mooths  after  the  burning  at  Oxford,  and  is  clothed  in  the 
Allowing  language:  "I,'Dantel  Whitby,  doctor  of  divinity,  chaanteria 
the  church  of  Sarum*  and  rector  of  the  parish  chureh  of  St  Edmunds 
in  the  city,  atul  diocefc  of  Sarum,  having  been  the  author  of  a  book 
called  the  Photestant  Rfxoncilkr,  which,  through  want  of  (iru- 
dence,  and  deference  to  authority,  I  have  caused  to  be  prtuted  and 
published,  am  truly  and  heartily  sorry  for  the  same,  and  Ibr  any  evil 
influence  it  bath  bad  upon  the  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England 
established  by  law,  or  others.  And,  whereas  it  coataineth  several 
passages,  which  I  am  convinced  in  my  conscience  are  obnoxious  to  the 
canons,  and  do  reflect  upon  the  governors  of  the  said  church,  I  do 
hereby  openly  revoke  and  renounce  all  irreverent  and  unmeet  expres- 
sions contained  therein,  by  which  I  have  justly  incurred  the  censure  and 
displeasure  of  my  superiors.  And,  furthermore,  whereas  these  two  pro- 
positions have  been  deduced  and  concluded  from  the  i^ame  book,  name- 
ly,—first,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  sujieriors  to  impose  any  thing  in  the 
wor!>hip  of  God,  that  is  not  antecedently  necessary  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  duty  of  not  offending  a  weal^  brother  is  inconsistent  with  all  human 
authority  of  making  laws  concerning  indifferent  things, — do  hereby 
openly  renounce  hAi  the  said  propo^iitions,  being  false,  erroneous,  and 
schismatical,  and  do  revoke  and  di-^flaim  nil  tenets,  positions,  and 
sertions  contained  in  the  said  book,  ivoin  whence  these  positions  can  be 
inferred,  and,  whereinsoever  I  have  oil'euded  therciu,  I  do  heartily  beg 
pardon  of  God^  and  the  church,  for  the  sune." 

We  ought  not,  however,,  to  judge  of  the  temper  of  the  whole  EngUsii 
church  at  that  time  by  the  conduct  of  Bishop  Ward.  If  report  speaks 
truly,  as  we  have  reason  to  think  it  docs,  from  this  example,  his  charac- 
ter was  not  one  which  the  enlightened  would  praise,  or  the  virtuous 
envy.  As  a  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  and  for  his  mathemati- 
cal attainments,  he  was  justly  eminent;  but  Anthony  Wood — ^who  speaks 
firom  personal  knowledge— tells  us  of  his  shaffiing  for  popular  favour, 
and  of  his,  "  cowardly  wavering-  ff^r  lucre  and  honour's  sake,  his  putting 
in  and  out,  and  occu})ying  other  men's  places  for  several  years."  That 
such  a  man  should  be  a  tyrant,  is  not  so  strange  as  that  a  whole  churdi 
'  ihould  have  looked  on  without  indignation.  If  the  conduct  of  Ward 
was  reprehensible  in  the  highest  degree,  the  humiliating  submission  of 
Whitby  is  by  no  means  to  be  commended.  He  had  written  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  with  the  best  motives ;  he  had  yielded  to 
the  inipuL>e  of  his  conscience,  and  ventured  to  say  what  he  thought 
His  independence  should  not  have  lorstiken  him  at  the  momeQt  when 
it  was  most  needed  to  mabtain  the  honesty  of  his  intentions,  and  the 
stability  of  his  character,  and  thereby  to  give  w  t  ight  to  his  writings. 
The  cause  in  M-hich  he  had  engaged,  ( itlar  did  not  deserve  the  labour 
which  he  had  bestowed,  or  it  was  worthy  oi  the  noble  sacrifice  which 
he  wiis  called  to  make,  oi  all  worldly  considerations,  when  brouglit 
in  competition  with  truth  and  right.  It  was  some  apology,  perhaps, 
that  he  had  then  published  only  half  of  his  work,  and  that  what  remain- 
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ed  was  caletilated  to  wear  off  the  rough  aspecil  of  hit  remarks  on*  church 
authority.    Had  hb  eneiliies  been  patient,  they  would  have  had  less 

oeoarion  for  violence.  It  was  his  object  to  hr!n<^  churchmen  and  dis- 
senters together  by  mutual  concessions,  -^nd  his  pica  was,  that  each 
party  should  yield  to  the  other  in  things  iudifferent*  As  yet  he  had 
alluded  chiefly  to  the  coooessioiis  whieh  It  beeame  the  churdk  to  make. 
The  affironted  dignity  and  eager  malice  of  his'  adversaries  iband  it  not 
conveoieot  to  wait  tUl  the  whole  sulgect  should  be  fidrly  presented  he- 
fore  them. 

Shortly  after  Whitby's  mortifyinp-  retraction,  the  author  published 
the  second  part  of  the  '  Protestant  Reconciler.'  This  was  especially 
designed  for  the  dtasepters,  showing  reasons  why  they  might  join  eon- 
seientioosly  with  the  church  of  England,  and  answering  the  oljection 
of  n on -conformists  against  the  lawfulness  of  submission  to  that  church. 
It  has  been  insinuated,  that  he  wrote  this  part  under  the  influence  of 
authority,  with  the  purpo^  of  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the  first. 
This  is  an  illiberal  surmise ;  for  the  work  must  have  been  far  advan« 
ced  in  printing  before  his  retraction,  and  is  evidently  in  nnison  with 
his  01  igiDal  scheme. 

Dr  William  Sherlock  undertook  to  confute  the  whole  work,  two  j'ears 
after  the  second  part  was  published.  In  his  *  Dedicatory  Epistle  to 
the  Archbishop  ot  Canterbury,*  he  atfects  to  consider  the  *  Protestant 
Reconciler's'  arguments  as  very  weak  and  inconclusive ;  but  he  con- 
descends to  allow,  '*  that  he  had  managed  the  cause  to  as  mndi  advan- 
tage as  a  popular  and  insinuating  rhetoric  cottld  give  iL"  Whitby 
made  no  reply  to  Shorlorfc,  nor  to  any  other  person  who  wrote  against 
hira  in  this  controversy'.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  method  of  reconciling  protestants  was  likciy  to  be  of  much  practi- 
cal utility*  Very  important  preliminaries  must  fint  he  settled.  V^iat 
shall  be  called  Migs  indijfitrentf  This  must  be  debated  by  both 
parties,  before  they  can  start  in  the  work  of  reconciliation.  And  next, 
v  lilf  li  party  shall  yield  first,  and  in  the  greatest  number  of  particulars  ? 
lill  these  preliminaries  are  adjusted,  nothing  can  be  clone;  and  it  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  they  ever  can  be  adjusted  by  a  mutual  compact. 
Time  and  reflection,  the  dominion  of  reason*  and  the  progress  of  moral 
improvement,  guided  by  the  light  and  fnreoepts  of  the  gospel,  are  the 
only  effectual  reconcilers  of  Christians. 

Whitby  continued  to  write  occasionnlly  against  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  employed  much  learning  in  di^teussin*^  the  authority  of  general 
councils,  the  claims  of  the  pope  to  infallibility,  and  variotis  other  mat- 
ters then  subjects  of  high  debate  between  the  English  and  Catholic 
churches.  Among  his  best  writings  in  this  controversy  is  a  *  TreaUse 
on  Traditions.'  His  inquiries  are  first  made  to  bear  on  the  scriptures  ; 
and  he  satisfies  himself,  that  we  have  sufficient  evidence  from  tradition 
that  they  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  the  word  of  God  ;  and  that 
genuine  and  authentic  copies  have  been  perserved.  In  prosecuting 
these  inquiries  fiirther»  he  maintains,  that  the  church  of  Rome  places 
too  much  confidence  in  traditions;  that  many  things  which  have  pas- 
sed for  tradition-^  are  novflties ;  and  that  the  heathens  used  the  same 
argument  of  traditionary  authority  in  favour  of  their  rites,  whicii  has 
been  used  by  many  Christians  in  support  of  ceremonies  and  customs 
not  prescribed  in  the  scriptures. 
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•  The  work  wbichf  more  than  any  other,  has  raised  Whitby's  fame,  is 
his  *  Parapfaraae  aod  Commaitary  od  the  New  Testament/  firrt  pub- 
lished in  1709,  in  two  Tolomes,  folio.  The  tenth  edition  appeared  in 
1807,  in  quarto.  The  author  informs  ws  in  the  preface  that  thif*  work 
cost  him  the  labour  of  fifteen  years*  study,  and  it  is  truly  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  his  learning  and  industry^  Another  of  Whitby's  most  popular 
^  works  is  fkat  on  the  *  Five  Points'  of  Calvinism,  In  which  he  labonn 
to  confute  those  doctrines.  In  the  year  1718,  Whitby  published  his 
'  Dlsquisitiones  Modestre,'  beinp;  a  reply  to  Bull's  defence  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.  Bull  had  nrL:u(>d  that  the  Antenicene  fathers  entertained  the 
orthodox  faith  respecting  the  person  of  Christ  and  bis  equality  with  the 
Father.  Whitby  combated  this  theory,  and  aimed  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  it  was  the  prevuling  fidth  of  the  three  first  centuries,  that  Christ 
was  derived  from  the  Father,  and  subordinate  to  him.  Waterland  wrote 
against  the  '  Disriviisitinnos  Modestaj'  on  the  side  of  BuU»  and  Whitby 
replied  at  con^i'lt  rahle  length  in  two  separate  answers. 

Religious  liberty  was  never  without  a  zealous  advocate  in  Whitby 
when  oceasi<m  demanded  oiie»  and  it  was  natnral  that  ha  should  ba  in- 
listed  88  an  able  supporter  of  Hoadly  in  the  'Bangorian  CoBtrorenj** 
He  wrote  an  answer  to  <  Dr  Snape's  Second  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor/  and  defended  in  a  separate  treatise  the  principles  contained  in 
Hoadly's  famous  sermon  on  the  church  or  kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  work  which  closed  the  loug  aud  distinguished  labours  of  W^hitby 
as  an  anther,  was  his  '  Last  Thoughts/  It  was  first  published  fai  1787^ 
the  year  after  his  death ;  and,  altliough  it  was  a  posthumous  work,  it 
was  by  bis  own  hand  entirely  prepared  for  publication.  It  was  design- 
ed to  correct  se^'eral  mistakes — as  he  regarded  them — in  his  Coramcn- 
tary.  A  scconti  ( dition  of  the  *  Last  Thoughts'  was  pul)lisli<'tl  the 
next  year  after  the  tirst,  and  to  this  was  prefixed  a  short  account  of  the 
author^  by  Dr  Sykes.  Five  Disotmnes  were  appended  to  the  original 
edition. 

Besides  the  publications  already  mentioned,  Whitby  was  the  author 
of  many  othere,  especially  on  i>raot.ical  and  polemical  divinity.  He 
published  two  volumes  of  Sermons  on  the  attributes  of  God,  and  three 
or  four  volumes  more  on  various  subjects ;  a  work  on  '  The  Necessity 
and  UsefUness  of  the  Christian  Revelation,'  '  A  Dissertation  in  I^atin 
.  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,'  *  A  Confutation  of  Sabellianism,* 
nnd  'Reflections  on  Dodwell's  Whimsical  Notions  of  the  Natural  Mor- 
tality of  the  Soul.'  Hp,  moreover,  wrote  tracts  on  politics,  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  Revolution,  and  approved  and  defended  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance required  on  the  accession  of  William  III. 

BOBN  A.  D.  1660. — DIED  A.  D.  1728. 

This  learned  prebts  was  bom  at  Dover  on  the  10th  of  August,  1660. 
After  having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  education  at  Eleham  and  Wye, 

hn  was  removed  to  Westminster  school,  and,  in  1678,  was  entered  of 
St  Edmund's-hall,  Oxford.  In  1680  he  crave  oilVii[  (  to  lin  w  lii^^s  by 
publishing,  '  A  Letter  froui  a  Student  at.  Oxibrd  tu  a  i'nead  ui  the 
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Country/  uid,  in  the  following  year,  aggravated  them  farther,  by  pro* 
ducinj^  fi  tory  ballad  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  He  took  his  de- 
gree of  B.  A.  in  16S2,  and  soon  afterwards  publishrd  a  translation  of 
Erasmus's  *  Morise  Encomium,'  or  Panegyric  upon  i:<oUy.  In  1684  he 
printed  • '  Life  of  Cliabrias,'  and  became  eurate  of  Bnmster.  In  1686 
he  piooeeded  M.  and  was  preMntad  to  Ike  vicaiage  of  Anuraden 
by  Sir  William  Glynne»  to  whom,  in  1686,  he  dedioaled  a  translation 
of  '  Pliny's  Pnier^yric  upon  Truan/  vhich  was  by  soma  cooflidawl  as 


To  tiie  reflections  made  against  this  perfurmaace,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing anawer  by  the  author,  in  a  poatacript  to  the  tnuialation  of  hia  oonvo- 
cation  sermon  in  1710 :  **  The  remarker  aaya,  the  doctor  dedicated 

*  Pliny's  Panegyric'  to  the  late  King  James  :  And  what  if  he  did  ?  Only 
it  appears  he  diil  not.  This  is  an  idle  tale  among  the  party,  who,  per- 
haps, have  told  it  till  they  believe  it:  when  the  truth  is  tlifro  was  no 
sueii  dedication,  aud  the  translation  itself  of  Pliny  was  not  lienigQed  for 
any  court-addreaa.  The  young  trana]afor*a  tutor,  Mr  AUanit  directed 
hia  pnpily  by  way  of  exercise,  to  turn  aome.  liitin  tracts  into  English. 
The  first  was  a  little  book  of  Erasmus,  entitled,  '  Moriee  Encomium,* 
which  the  tutor  was  pleased  to  give  to  a  bookseller  in  Oxford,  who  put 
it  in  the  prei>.s  while  the  translator  was  an  under-graduate.  Another 
sort  of  task  required  by  his  tutor  was  this  '  Panegyric  of  Pliny  upon 
Trajan,'  which  he  likewiae  gave  to  a  boolcaeller  in  Oxferd*  before  the 
translator  was  M.  A.,  deaigning  to  have  it  publialied  in  the  leign  of 
King  Charles ;  and  a  small  cut  of  that  prince,  at  full  len<^th,  was  pr^ 
pared,  and  afterwards  put  before  several  of  the  books,  though  the  im- 
pression happened  to  be  retarded  till  the  death  of  King  Charles,  and 
then  the  same  tutor,  not  long  before  hia  own  deaUi,  advised  a  new  pre- 
fece  adapted  to  the  then  received  opinion  of  King  Jamea'a  being  a  just 
and  good  prince.  Howev^*  there  was  no  dedication  to  King  Jamea» 
but  to  a  private  person,  a  worthy  baronet,  who  came  in  heartily  to  the 
beginuiiifr  of  the  'late  happy  Revolution.*  ** 

In  .1669  he  received  a  severe  injury  from  the  bursting  of  a  gun^ 
which  rendered  the  operation  of  trepanaii^  oeoeaaary,  and  occariaaed 
him  conatanti^  to  wear  a  Uacic  velvet  patch  over  the  injured  part  In 
1691,  Iiavtag  previously  become  tutor  and  vice-principal  of  his  college, 
be  was  chosen  lecturer  of  S't  Martin's,  Oxford;  aud,  in  109:1,  hp  ob- 
tained the  rectory  of  Shottesbrook  in  Berkshire,  but  still  continued  to 
reside  at  the  university,  devoting  a  great  portion  of  his  time  to  anti- 
quarian researches,  and  the  atudy  of  Saxon  and  the  northern  tonguea. 
About  this  time  be  wrote  a  life  of  Soiaers,  and  subsequently  published 

*  Parochial  Antiquities,'  and  *  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  History  and  Fate  of 
Sacrilege,'  with  additional  authorities.  Having  been  admitted  B.  D.  in 
1G94,  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  I).  D.  in  1()99.  In  1700  he  was 
appointed,  wititout  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  minister  of  St  Botolpb, 
Aldgate.  In  the  following  year  he  became  archdeacon  of  Huntingdott» 
and  acquired  great  reputation  among  the  low-churchmen,  by  engaging 
in  a  dispute  with  Atterbury  on  the  rights  of  convocation.  In  1703  he 
created  much  clamour  by  a  disconr^o  on  clerical  privileges;  and,  two 
years  after,  preached  Dr  Wake's  consecration  sermon,  which  chief-jus- 
tice Holt  said,  had  more  iu  it,  to  the  purpose,  of  the  legal  and  cbrb- 
tlan  conatitution  of  the  church,  than  any  volume  of  diacouraea**'  In 
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1706,  MHne  bookidleri  having  undertaken  to  print  a  collection  of  Bog* 
lish  history  as  far  as  to  the  reign  of  Cliarles  I.,  Dr  Kennott  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  the  )n?>tory  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
he  did;  and  tiie  whole  was  published,  in  1706,  in  three  folio  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  '  A  Complete  History  of  England/  In  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  a  royal  ehapUun,  and  preached  a  funeral  aermon 
on  the  first  duke  of  Devonahirey  of  which  it  was  said,  that  he  had 
"  built  a  bridge  to  heaven  for  men  of  wit  and  parts,  but  had  excluded 
the  duller  part  of  mankind  from  any  chance  of  passing  it."  This  sin- 
gular charge  was  grounded  on  the  following  passage : — speaking  of  a 
lata  repentance,  he  says,  This  rarely  happens  but  in  men  of  distin- 
guished sense  and  Judgment.  Ordinary  abilities  may  be  altogether 
sunk  by  a  long  yidous  course  of  life :  the  duller  flame  is  easily  extin- 
guished. The  meaner  sinful  wretches  are  commonly  given  up  to  a  re- 
probate mind,  and  die  as  stupidly  as  f!if  v  lived  ;  while  the  nobler  and 
brighter  parts  have  an  advantage  ot  understanding  the  worth  of  their 
souls  before  tbey  resign  them.  If  they  are  allowed  the  benefit  of  sick* 
neis*  they  commonly  awake  out  of  their  dream  of  stn,  and  reflect,  ami 
look  upward.  They  acknowltjdge  an  infinite  Being;  they  feel  their 
own  immortal  part ;  they  recollect  and  relish  the  hr>ly  scriptures ;  they 
call  for  the  elders  ot  tin  diiirch ;  they  think  what  to  answer  at  a  judg- 
ment-seat. Not  that  God  is  a  respecter  of  pereons,  but  the  difference 
is  in  men ;  and  the  more  intelligent  nature  is,  the  more  soscq^ble  cf 
the  Divine  graoe."  Soch  a  passage  as  this  is  well  calculated  to  do  Infinite 
iigory  to  those  whom  it  may  have  been  originally  intended  to  compli- 
ment and  soothe. 

The  new  duke  of  Devonshire  now  procured  for  Kennett  the^leanery 
of  Peterborough.  He  declined  to  jom  in  the  London  clergy's  address 
to  the  queen  in  1710 ;  and  surprised  and  mortified  his  old  tory  flrieods 
by  the  part  which  he  took  against  Sacfacverell.  Among  other  oiFensive 
expedients  adopted  by  the  high-churchmen  to  render  him  odious,  he 
was  depicted  as  Judas  T^r  aricit,  in  an  altar-piece,  representing  the  last 
supper,  at  Whitechapel  church,  to  which  vast  crowds  were  consequent- 
ly attracted,  until  the  bishop  of  Loudon  properly  directed  that  the 
pamting  should  be  removed. 

In  1713,  he  made  a  large  oollection  of  books  and  maps,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  a  *  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity  in  £ng^ 
lish  America and,  about  the  same  time,  founded  an  antiquarian  and 
historical  library  at  Peterborough.  In  1715,  he  published  a  discourse 
*  On  the  Witchcraft  of  the  ilebeUion  and,  although  his  conduct  and 
doctrines  were  in  some  respects  oSewtWe  to  the  new  government,  he 
was  promoted,  in  17 18,  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough,  which  he 
held  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  1 9th  of  Drcem- 
ber,  1728.  The  marquess  of  Lansdowne  purchased  tlie  ;vhole  of  his 
valuable  manuscripts,  which  were,  eveatuailyi  deposited  m  the  British 
Museum. 
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•oiM  A.     167&— DiBD  A.  n.  1789. 

This  learned  divine  of  the  episoopal  church  of  England,  was  born 
at  Norwich,  Octohor  11th,  1675.  His  father,  Edward  Clarke,  was  an 
alderman  at  Norwich,  aud  represented  that  city  ii»  several  succesaive 
parliaments.  The  mother  of  Dr  Clarke  wa:>  the  daughter  of  Mr  Samuel 
Pkurmenter,  merdiuit  in  the  same  city.  The  aubjeet  of  thia  memoir 
Teoeived  his  early  education  at  the  gramoiar-achool  of  Norwich,  a 
seminary  which  has  sent  forth  some  of  our  ablest  scholars.  He  is  said 
to  have  given  early  promise  of  his  subsequent  intellectual  greatness  ; 
and)  in  particular,  to  have  been  distinguished  by  his  youthful  proficiency 
in  the  study  of  the  classics.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  and  became  a  member  of  Cains  eciHege,  Hck 
he  was  jidaced  under  ^e  tuition  of  Mr,  afterwards  Sir,  John  Ellis.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  engaged  in  a  great  and  somewhat  hazardous  tm- 
dertaking;  in  which,  howpvrr,  his  ingenious  audacity  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  The  piiysics  of  Des  Cartes  were  then  the  orthodox 
philosophy  of  Cambridge  ;  although  they  had  been  powerfully  assailed 
by  Banow  in  one  of  his  college-ezerdses,  and  had  received  a  stiil  ruder 
shock  by  the  publication  of  the  <  Principia*  of  Newton,  in  1687.  The 
university  was  slow  to  adopt  the  demonstrated  discoveries  of  the  great- 
est of  her  sons  ;  and,  some  years  after,  we  find  Winston  complaining 
that  when  Gregory  had  already  introduced  the  Newtonian  physics  at 
Oxfixrdy  **  we  at  Cambridge,  poor  wretches,  were  iguoiuiniously  study- 
ing the  fictitious  hypotheses  of  the  Cartesians."  The  Cambridge  tex^ 
book  in  natural  pluhisophy  was  at  that  time  the  physics  of  Rohault,  **  a 
work,"  says  Professor  Playfair,  entirely  Cartesian."  "A  n^w  and 
more  elegant  translation  of  the  same  book,"  continues  the  Professor, 
"  wa5  published  by  Dr  (Mr)  Samuel  Clarke,  with  the  addition  of  notes. 
In  which  that  profound  and  ingenious  writer  ^pluned  the  idews  of 
Newton  on  the  principal  suljects  of  discussion,  so  that  the  notes  con- 
tained virtually  a  reAitation  of  the  text :  they  did  so,  however,  only 
virtually,  all  appearance  of  argument  and  controversy  being  carefully 
avoided.  Whether  this  escaped  the  notice  of  the  learned  Doctors  or 
not  is  uncertain  ;  but  tite  new  translation,  from  its  better  Latinity,  aud 
the  name  of  the  editor,^  was  readily  admitted  to  aU  the  academical 
honours  which  the  old  one  had  enjoyed.  Thus  the  stratagem  of  Dr 
Clarke  completely  succeeded ;  the  tutor  might  prelect  from  the  text, 
but  the  pupil  would  sometimes  look  into  the  notes  ;  and  error  is  never 
so  sure  of  being  (■x{)osed,  as  when  the  truth  is  placed  close  to  it,  side 
by  side,  without  any  tlting  to  alai  tu  prejudice,  or  awaken  from  its  leth- 
argy the  dread  of  innovation.*'  Haring  fixed  upon  divinity  aa  his  pro- 
fession)  Mr  Clarke  applied  very  dose^  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures 

'  The  learned  Prrifi";snr  lirrc  rr'mmita  error,  "The  rrimr  of  the  editor"  c^tiM  hnvfi 
been  no  recommendaUou  lo  tiie  book  when  tirsi  published;  for  Clarke  wua  then  ayouiigand 
undistineuished  man.  This  error  probably  arose  out  of  Mr  Playfalr's  mistake  respect- 
ing  the  date  of  this  publication.  It  was  not  171&  as  he  statesi,  but  1697,  See  Uoaaly's 
iifre  ef  CluU.  BNwMei^  IJft  «f  Sir  Iimw  MewMn. 
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in  the  original  tbngoes,  and  of  the  eirly  Christian  fathers.    Soon  after 

his  ordination,  he  wa«?  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  Dr  John  Moore, 
bishop  of  Norwich.  This  situation  he  retained  twelve  years  ;  during 
which  period,  and,  indeed  up  to  the  death  of  Dr  Moore,  the  warmest 
firieiidsiiip  nibaiited  between  the  bish<^  and  hit  eierical  wbdlm*  At 
bis  deatb,  Dr  Moore  left  all  the  affiurs  of  his  fimily  to  be  amnged  and- 
Mttled  by  Mr  Clarke, — a  striking  mark  of  respect  and  affection. 

In  1699  appeared  the  first  theologicnl  ^vn^k^5  of  Mr  Clarke ;  one  of 
diem  entitled  '  Three  Practical  Essays  on  Baptiam,  Confirmation,  and 
Repentance  ;*  the  other,  which  was  anonymous,  *  Some  Reflections  on 
a  Book  called  Amyntor*'    These  poblieations  gave  little  promise  of 
Clarice^s  subsequent  performances.  •  They  are  dsstitate  of  originality 
and  acuteness ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  style  to  compensate  for 
mediocrity  of  tho  iirfit  arul  ilhistrafion.    In  1701,  he  published  his  para- 
phrase upon  the  Ciuspt-i  of  Matthew  ;  which  was  speedily  followed  by 
paraphrai»es  upon  those  of  the  other  evangelists.    Of  this  work,  hi^  bio« 
grapher  Hoadiy  speaks  in  terms  of  high  oommendation ;  and  it  nuty, 
without  exaggeration,  be  described  as  a  well«ieasoned  and  luminous  ex-> 
position  of  the  gospels.    It  has  little,  however,  that  is  original,  and 
little  that  might  not  have  been  produced  by  an  understanding  greatly 
inferior  to  Clarke's.    It  is  certainly  by  no  means  firee  from  the  beset« 
tmg  sins  of  all  paraphrases,  prolixity  and  repetition.    About  this  time 
he  reoeived  from  his  patron*  Bishop  Moore,  the  rectory,  of  Dmyton» 
together  with  the  parish  in  the  city  of  Norwich ;  but  the  aggregafta 
value  of  both  these  preferment*!  was  small.    In  1704,  Mr  Clarke  was 
appointed  to  the  lecturship  then  recently  instituted  by  Mr  Boyle.  Ac- 
cordingly he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,  which  were  afterwards  published  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  disser* 
tation,  bearing  the  following  title:  *  A  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God;  more  particularly  in  answer  to  Mr  Hobbes,  Spinoza* 
and  their  followers.'    Of  this  celebrated  demonstration  very  different 
opinions  have  been  mt*  t  tairnd.    By  some  it  has  been  extolled  as  a 
miracle  of  metapiiysical  acumen  ;  by  others  it  has  been  condemned  as  a 
mere  mass  of  verbal  subtleties.   Bishop  Hoadiy  dedares  that  **  all  is  one. 
regular  building,  erected  up<m  an  unmoTcable  foundation,  and  rising  up 
from  one  stage  to  another,  with  equal  strength  and  dignity.**    **  These,'' 
says  Dr  Reid,  "  are  the  speculations  of  men  of  superior  genius  ;  hut 
whether  they  be  as  solid  as  they  are  suliinnr',  or  whether  they  bt;  tlio 
wanderings  of  imagination  in  a  region  beyond  the  iuuits  ui  iiumuu  uu> 
derstanding,  I  am  unable  to  detenaiDe***   Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  after 
aeknowledging  that  "  the  argument,  d  priori,  has  been  enforced  with 
singular  ingenuity  by  Dr  Clarke/'  confesses  that  it  **  does  not  carry 
complete  conviction  to  his  tnind."    By  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  subtile  speculations  of  Clarke  are  treated  with  the  utmost 
contempt.    **  The  abstract  arguments,"  says  he,    which  have  been 
adduced  to  show,  that  it  is  impassible  for  matter  to  have  eiisted  from 
eternity,  by  reasonings  on  what  has  been  termed  necessary  existence, 
and  the  incompatibility  of  this  necessary  existence  with  the  qualities  of 
matter,  I  conceive  to  be  relics  of  the  raern  verbal  logic  of  the  schools,  as 
little  capable  of  producing  conviction,  as  any  of  the  wildest  and  most 
absurd  of  the  technical  scholastic  reasonings  on  the  properties,  or  sup- 
posed properties,  of  entity  and  non-entity."   On  a  sttl^|«ct  so  .profouMl, 
IV.  21 
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ttid  where  so  wmmy  <*iloelon  dli^VM>*'  H  wovU  be  Mfael  fiir  iii,  p«r« 

**  Nm  noiiraflu  inter  vat  toatn  compoaefw  Utai.*' 

We  Bay  olwti  n.»  hoircven  that  thefe  ie  pHMb  Itie  origiaality  in  tbis 

work  of  Dr  Clarke  thaii  has  generally  beeD  rappOMd»  To  say  nothing 
of  Cudworth  and  of  Henry  More,  the  great  non-conformist  divine,  John 
Howe,  has  <jiven  in  the  first  part  of  his  '  Living  Temple,*  the  radical 
principles  of  nearly  ail  tiiat  Clarice  has  adranced  on  thi^  subject.  He 
hoB  Mrthing,  indeed,  of  Dr  Clarke's  perplexed  and  seU-contradicting 
ii^QBMm  agaiiMt  the  doetrine  efmeral  oeeessHy :  the  absenoe  of  whicb 
ih  hk'  our  opinion,  any  thing  rather  than  a  defect  to  be  lamented.  But 
nearly  all  the  propositions  relating  to  the  eternity,  tlie  self-existence,  the 
infinity,  the  independence,  &c  of  God,  are  to  be  found,  though  in  a  less 
expanded  form,  in  the  treatise  to  whicb  we  have  referred.  Our  own 
epinioo»  as  tatba  laloe  of  tba  i<  priori  argument,  leans,  we  acknowledge, 
much  more  to  that  of  Dr  Blown,  than  lo  tbose  of  the  encomiasts  of  Dr 
Clarke.  That  something  must  have  existed  for  ever  is,  indeed,  abun- 
dantly clear ;  nor  ir«  it  less  evident  that  whatever  existed  prior  to  all 
otlier  bein[rs  must  bt  perfectly  in  Jc^pr-fKirnt.  But,  because  we  i  t  •  ive 
that  ilie  existence  of  such  a  l>eiug  uecebi>ai'y  iu  urder  to  accuuiit  Ibr 
Hm  cidsteBee  of  other  beings,  to  represent  this  necessity  as  the  *'  ground'* 
or"  reason"  of  the  being  of  the  Great  Original  is,  in  onr  opinion,  altogether 
unintelligible  and  absurd.  Iu  what  sense  are  tlie  words  ground'*  and 
"rearon"  to  be  understood,  if  tiiey  are  not  synonymous  with  cause 
And  if  they  are,  what  greater  absurdity  cau  be  conceived  than  the  as- 
signing of  an  abstract  necessity  as  the  cause  of  what  is  acknowledged  to 
he  vnoanaed?  That  these  words  are  used  in  some  such  signification  .is 
avideol;  fcr  our  author  proposes  to  deduce  the  oouipreaenoe  of  God 
from  the  certainty  that  this  necessity  cannot  be  limited  to  any  particular 
portion  of  space.  We  cannot  tnter  further,  however,  upon  a  subi'^ct 
which  has  furnished  matter  lor  volume^.  For  an  account  of  the  corres- 
poadoiioe  between  Glariie  and  Butler,  oo  oortain  parts  of  the  *Denion- 
atrathm,'  see  thaartiebBvTiram*— The  Mowing  year  Dr  Clarke  was  re- 
af^Munted  to  the  same  office,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
•Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.'  These,  like  the  former, 
were  re-caft,  and  published  as  a  coutinuous  treatise.  If  the  first  eonrsi? 
of  Dr  Ciariie'8  Buyie  Lectures  has  beeu  over-rated,  the  second  bu:>  nut, 
in  our  judgment,  received  in  general  the  commendation  which  it  merits. 
Tt  in  n  msntrr  pirfif  of  dear  and  cogent  reasoning  which  could  have  been 
produced  by  none  but  a  logician  of  the  highest  order,  who  had  surveyed 
the  whole  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  level  to 
humbler  oipacities  as  Ltislie's  *  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  Deists.'  It 
has  not  the  point  and  viracity  of  style  which  distinguish  the  *  Evidences' : 
af  Dr  Fiiley.  But  we  haov  of  no  work  upon  the  subject  which  we 
sboiddao  unliesitatingly  veoommend  to  a  serious  and  thoughtful  inquirer, 
whose  mind  hatl  been  oppressed  by  speculative  difficulties  of  religion. 
The  theory  of  virtue,  which  he  developes  in  this  treatise,  is  confessedly 
defective  ;  for  it  embraces  ouly  the  inieliectuai  principles  of  morals, 
withont  giviug  any  aecouiit  of  th«  moral  emoium$^   Bot  so  fiir  as  it 
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goes  it  is  invulnerable ;  and  the  objcctioai  ubich  have  been  raised 

against  it  have  originated  either  in  a  perverse  misunderstanding  of  fig- 
urative terms,  as    fitness"  and  tbe  IUdBi  or  in  an  utter  ignorance  of  the ' 
whole  subject. 

In  1706^  Mr  Clarke»  through  the  inteiait  «f  hii  palroii,  ohtaiaed  the 
rectory  of  St  Benoetk's,  Puil's  Wharf,  Loodoo.   Abont  the  Mine  toM 

arose  a  controversy  in  which  Dr  Clarke  was  one  of  the  chief  com* 
batants,  and  in  which  ho  is  generally  conceived  to  have  »^ained  the  vic- 
tory. In  1706,  appc  arcd  an  '  Epistolary  Discourse  Irani  the  pen  of 
Henry  Dodweli,  a  nonjuruig  iaymuu  of  immense  erudition,  but  sig- 
nally defideat  hi  judgment.  The  (Ajeet  of  this  Epistolary  Diaeoane 
was  to  prove  "that  the  soul*'  (we  quote  fiom  Dodwell's  title-page) 
"is  a  principle  naturally  mortal,  but  immortalized  actually  by  the 
pleasure  of  God,  to  punishment-,  or  to  reward,  by  its  union  with  the 
Divine  Baptismal  Spirit ;  wherein  is  proved  that  none  have  the  power 
of  givmg  the  Divine  Immortalizing  Spirit,  since  the  Apostles,  but  only 
the  BISHOPS.*'  To  this  Dr  Clarke  replied  wiOi  grei*  ability.  Hi*  argu- 
ments m  favour  of  the  inmaterialitj  end  consequent  immortality  of  the 
soul,  called  out,  however,  a  far  more  formidable  antagonist  than  Dod- 
well,  in  the  person  of  Anth>ay  Collins,  an  English  gentleman  of  singu- 
iur  intellectual  acuteness,  uty  unhappily,  of  intidel  principles.  The 
controversy  between  CUo^  and  Collins  was  conttmied  through  several 
idiort  treatises.  On  the  wholes  though  Clarke  In  some  uMtaaosa  laid 
himself  4^n  to  die  keen  and  searching  dialectics  of  his  gifted  an  tag' 
onist,  the  victory  certainly  remained  with  the  divine  ;  and  his  pamphlets 
in  this  controversy  will  ever  ranlc  among  the  ablest  defences  of  the  im- 
materiality of  the  human  soul.  In  the  same  year  Mr  Clarke  gave  to 
the  world  a  Latin  translation  of  Sir  baao  Newton's  Optics ;  with  whieh 
the  great  philosopher  was  so  much  satisfied,  that  he  presraited  Claike 
with  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  each  of  his  five  children* 
About  this  time  Mr  Clarke  was  made  one  of  Qneen  Anne's  chaplains 
in  ordinary,  and,  soon  aib  r,  presented  v  ith  ttie  rectory  of  St  James'8. 
Soon  after  the  receipt  of  thi^  ia^t  preleruieiit  he  went  to  Cambridge,  to 
take  the  degree  of  Doetor  in  Divinity.  On  this  oeeasion  he  is  sidd  to 
have  enacted  wonders  in  delivering  and  maintaining  an  elaborate  thesis 
on  the  following  proposition  :  *  Nullum  Fidei  Christianas  Dogma,  in 
S.  Scripturis  traditiirn  est  rectre  Ratinnum  dissentaneum.'  '  No  Arti- 
cle of  the  Christian  i'  aith,  propounded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  repugnant 
to  right  Reason.'  The  disputation  which  he  held,  on  this  occasion,  with 
Dr  JanMStiie  puUxo  examiner  and  regius  professor  of  diviaily,  is  said  to 
have  afforded  a  wonderful  display  of  bis  klgicalaeatene8i^  his  readiness  of 
thought,  and  command  of  classical  and  nervous  diction. 

In  1712,  Dr  Clarke  published  an  elegant  and  uselul  edition  of  Cesar's 
CcHnmentaries,  which  was  very  favourably  notif^  in  the  Spectator* 
<*  It  is  no  wonder,"  says  Addison,  *^  that  an  edition  should  be  very  eof* 
red,  whIeh  has  pMsed  tbfoogh  the  hands  of  ana  of  .the  moat  aoeniatek 
learned,  andJwUeioai  writen  this  age  haaprodnoed.''  (8peet.  Ke.  867.) 
In  the  same  year  commenced  a  long,  and,  in  some  respects,  unhappy 
controversy  between  Dr  Clarke  ou  the  one  hand,  and  a  multitude  of 
opponents  on  the  other,  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.    The  sentiments 

History  of  EtUcal  Sci«noB^  in  th«  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopsdia  JBritamiica,  mors 
siptdMly  tha  lectkn  davaisd  to  Pr  Ctoritsi 
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of  GiariGe  npon  '  tUt  point  w&re  nndoabCadly  Arian ;  but  it  was  an 

Arianism  which  approached  as  dotelj  m  possible  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
*  Trinity.  He  regardrd  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  emanations  from 
the  Fatlier,  endowed  by  him  with  every  attribute  of  Deity,  solf-cxistenco 
aluue  excepted.  His  coUectioD  and  arrangemeot  of  scripture-texts 
upon  the  sobjeet  are  bo  admirable  as  to  be  reoonimended  by  Bishop 
Horsloy  himself,  and  that  loo  in  his  work  against  PHettly.  His  reasonings 
and  illustrations  are  replete  with  ingenuity,  and  unquestionably  exhibit  the 
full  strength  of  his  system.  His  principal  antagonist  was  Dr  Waterland, 
a  clear-headed  and  close  reasoning  divine,  who,  in  our  judgment,  com- 
pletely overthrew  the  scheme  of  Clarke,  and  placed  the  catholic  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  upon  an  indestrnetible  foundation.  Many  other  vritera, 
however,  engaged  in  the  controv.  t  y,  among  whonii  Mr  Nelaon,  the 
biographer  of  Bishop  Bull,  merits  honourable  mention  as  a  power- 
ful defender  of  the  faith.  In  1714,  the  lower  Imuse  of  convocation  pre- 
ferred to  the  bench  of  bishops  a  complaint  ot  the  heretical  and  perni' 
eioua  principles  contained  in  Dr  Clarke*«  work  on  the  Trinity.  After 
tome  delay,  Dr  Clarice  was  indueed  to  lign  a  dedaration  that  he  be* 
Ueved  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  was  commonly  held  ; — a  great 
and  lamentable  inconsistency,  beyon'l  a  flmibt,  which  lie  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  explain  away.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  life  of 
Dr  Clarke,  may  be  mentioned  a  striking  anecdote  preserved  in  the  tirst 
volame  of  the  *  Remioisoences  of  Charles  Bntler.'  By  the  desire  of 
Queen  Caroline  a  conferenee  waa  held  in  her  preeenee,  between  Dr 
Clarke  and  Dr  Hawaiden,  an  eminent  Roman  catholic  theologian,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Dr  Clarke,  with 
great  clearness  and  eaution,  explained  his  own  system.  Dr  Hawarden, 
in  iteply,  said  tiiat  iie  biiuuid  confine  himself  to  a  single  question ;  in 
which  if  there  were  any  ambiguity,  he  wished  it  to  be  deared  away  m 
limine  ;  but  to  whidi  he  desired  a  categorical  answer,  yes  or  no.  To 
this,  Dr  Clarke  consented.  "  I  ask,  then,"  said  Dr  Hawarden,  "  can 
Grod  the  Father  annihilate  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ?"  Dr  Clarke, 
after  an  interval  apparently  employed  in  deep  meditation,  replied  that 
he  had  never  considered  the  question.  Hero  the  interview  terminated. 
^  In  the  years  1716  and  17 16^  Dr  Clarice  was  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  Leibnitz,  in  which 'the  prindpal  points  of  discussion  were  the 
question  of  liberty  and  necessity,  and  thr  manner  in  u  fiirli  the  Deity 
sustains  and  actuates  the  universe.  Our  limits  prevent  in  mi  rntering 
kito  a  review  of  this  interesting  correspondence,  in  whicii  both  dispu- 
tants displayed  bolb  the  strength  and  the  weaknesses  by  which  each  was 
respeotiTOly  disthignished.  The  vlclory,  in  our  opinion,  was  gained  by 
Ldbnitz,  to  whom,  in  all  the  higher  qualities  of  a  meta[AydoBl  genius, 
Dr  Clarke  was  unquestionably  and  greatly  inferior.  Tti  1718,  a  new 
oontroverfv  was  raised  by  certain  alterations  introduced  by  Dr  Clarke 
into  the  doxoiogies  wliich  were  sung  in  his  church.  Tiie  bii>hop  of 
London,  on  this  occasion,  published  a  pastorsl  letter  to  his  dergy,  in 
which  he  warned  them  against  these  (undoubtedly  Arian)  innovations. 
About  this  time,  Dr  Clarke  was  presented  by  Lord  Lechmere  to  the 
master-ship  of  the  Wigston  hospital,  in  Leicester.  On  the  death  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  situation  of  master  of  the  mint  was  orfered  to 
Dr  Clarke,  but  he  declined  it.  In  the  year  1729  he  published  a  new 
edition  of  the  first  twelve  books  of  the  IUad>  with  a  new  Latin  yersipn. 
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and  an  accompanying  body  of  notes.  The  remaining  books  were  pub- 
lished by  his  son,  who  informs  us  that  his  father's  annotations  extended 
through  the  18th,  I4th,  and  15th.  Of  this  work  it  is  suffideot  pniae 
that  Dr  Bcntley  declared  it  to  be  "  supra  onmem  invidiani.*'  A  |rfeii- 
risy,  by  which  he  was  attacked  in  the  month  of  May  1729,  brought  this 
great  man  to  his  grave  in  a  few  days.  His  exposition  of  the  Churnh 
Catechism,  and  his  sermons  in  ten  volumes,  were  published  after  Jiis 
death.  The  characteristic  excellence  of  Dr  Clarke  a  writer,  consists 
in  the  vigour  aod  clearnen  of  hia  underataading.  As  a  metaphysician, 
he  has^,  we  thtnk»  heen  greatly  overrated.  Hia  iSietmaer  speculations  re- 
mind us  rather  of  the  intricate  and  unmeaning  subtilties  of  the  school- 
men, than  of  the  drpth  and  comprphonsivoness  of  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Locke, 
or  Edwards.  But  wiien  a  sound  and  manly  sense  is  ail  that  is  required 
to'duddate  a  qu^mi,  ihen  DrClaike  appears  almost  without  a  rival. 
He  appears,  as  a  writer,  entirely  destitnte  of  imagination  and  sensibility. 
His  theological  system  was,  in  one  p<^t,a8  we  hnw  already  seeuyveiy 
erroneous.  In  other  respects  he  appears,  though  an  Arminian,  to  have 
held  the  leadi?!!;  principles  of  the  gospel.  His  sermons  are  clear  and 
well-arranged:  but,  ou  tiie  whole,  much  inferior  to  the  best  of  his  other 
works.  In  life  and  warmth  of  evangdical  sentiment  they  are  especially 
defective.* 

BOBN  A.  D.  160S.^DI1D  A.  Dw  1781. 

Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  wa=^  born  in  1662,  at  Milton-  ' 
Keynes,  near  Newport-Pagnel,  in  Buckuighamshire,  where  his  fatiier, 
Dr  Lewis  Atterbury,  was  rector.  He  bad  bb  early  education  at 
Westminster  school,  whence  he  was  elected  off  to  Chri8t*chureh  cof- 
leg^t  Oxford.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  classical  attain- 
ments and  taste  for  polite  literature.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1687,  and,  in  the  same  year,  made  his  public  appearance  as  a  contro- 
versialist in  favour  of  the  Reformation  by  answering  Obadiah  Walker's 
*  Considerations  on  the  l^irit  of  Martin  Luther/  In  this  piece 
Atterbury  vindicated  the  German  reformer  in  a  very  able  and  lively 
manner. 

During  his  stay  at  the  university,  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  the 
famous  controversy  between  Bentley  and  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of 
Orrery,  concerning  the  genuineness  of  Phalaris's  Epistles ;  it  appears 
that  more  than  half  of  the  book  published  under  the  name  of  Boyle 
was  written  by  Atterbury.  He  was  not  quite  satisfied,  however,  with 
.bis  situation  at  the  univeraity,  and  thought  himself  qualified  for  more 
active  and  important  scenes.  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  dated  OxfnrJ, 
Oct.  24,  1600,  he  says:  *'  My  pupil  I  never  had  a  thought  of  jwitiug 
with  till  I  left  Oxford.  1  wish  I  could  part  with  him  to-morrow  on  that 
score,  for  I  am  perfectly  wearied  with  this  nauseous  cirde  of  small  af- 
feirs  that  can  now  neither  divert  nor  instruct  me.   I  was  made,  I  am 

*  See  Whiston's  Liio  of  Dr  CkriM.  H<Mdly*s  FnfSn  to  tfas  folio  sdttlra  ^  dark*. 
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Mm,  ibr  anotfaef  teene,  and  anotliir  sort  of  oonrinirtioii  t  though  it 
liM  been  my  hard  lock  to  be  fibiiied  dova  to  thie.  I  haro  Uiought  and 
thought  again*  Sir,  and  for  some  years,  nor  hare  I  ever  been  able  to 

think  othervvHe,  than  that  I  am  losing  time  every  minute  I  stay  here. 
The  only  bi  lu  llf  T  ever  propose  to  myself  by  the  place,  is  studying; 
and  thai  I  uiu  uol  able  to  coiupass.  Mr  Boyle  takes  up  half  my  iiaie, 
and  I  grudge  it  bim  not,  &r  ho  is  afinegentlcBuui,  and  wbUe  I  am  with 
him,  I  will  do  wliat  I  oan  to  make  him  a  man  ;  college  and  univt  rsliy- 
business  take  up  a  great  deal  more,  and  I  am  forced  to  be  useful  to  the 
dean  in  a  thousand  particulars  ;  so  that  I  hnvc  very  little  time." 

In  1690,  he  married  Miss  Osborne,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  some 
fortune.  In  IbQO  and  1691,  he  appears  to  have  held  tlieofiice  of  ceu- 
aor,  or  prealdeat,  in  the  daaricai  exerdsei.  At  the  same  time  lie  held 
the  catechetical  lecture  founded  by  Dr  Busby.  About  thia  period  he 
took  orders,  but  being  disappointed  in  his  desire  of  succeeding  to  his 
father's  rectorj',  he  cainf>,  in  lG9d,  to  the  metropolis,  wiiere  he  was  im- 
mediately elected  lecturer  of  St  Bride's  church,  and  preacher  at  Bride- 
well chapel,  and  soon  after  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  King  William 
and  Qaeen  Mary.  Hia  aernions  were  from  the  fint  distinguished  for 
their  boldness  of  sentiment  as  well  as  for  their  el^ance  of  language. 
One  of  them,  *  On  tlin  Power  of  Charity  to  Cover  Sin,'  drew  down 
the  animadversions  of  Hoadly,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
anotlier  on  the  character  of  '  The  Scorner,'  met  with  a  more  acrimoni- 
ous censurw.  ControTeray»  however,  was  no  veiy  formidable  thing  in 
tiie  estimation  of  our  divine,  for  we  find  him  in  1700  eneoontering  Dr 
Wake,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterboiy,  and  others,  in  a  dispute 
concerning  the  rights  and  privileges  of  convocafion?,  which  was  carried 
on  for  four  years  with  no  small  degree  of  acrimony  and  bitterness  on 
both  sides.  Atterbury  took  the  high-church  side  of  the  question,  and  dis- 
played so  much  zeal  for  the  interests  of  hu  order  that  the  lower  house 
of  convocation  returned  him  their  thanks,  and  the  ooirersitjr  of  Oxford 
compfimented  him  with  the  degree  of  D.  D>  His  first  piece  upon  this 
subject  was  intituled  :  "  The  Rights,  Powers,  and  Privileges,  of  an  Eng- 
lish Convocation,  stated  and  vindicated,  in  answer  to  a  late  book  of  Dr 
Wake's,  intituled,  *  The  Authority  of  Christian  Princes,'  Sic"  This 
piece  appeared  at  first  without  the  authoi's  name ;  hot  the  year  follow- 
ing, Atterbury  published  a  second  edition,  with  his  name  prefixed  to  it, 
and  very  considerable  additions.  In  this  piece  he  treated  Dr  Wake's 
book  as  "  a  shallow  empty  performanee,  written  without  any  knowledge 
of  our  constitution,  or  any  skill  in  the  particular  subject  of  debate; 
upon  such  principleji  as  are  destructive  of  all  our  civil  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical liberties  s  and  with  snch  aspersions  on  the  clergy,  both  dead 
atid  living,  as  were  no  less  injurious  to  the  body  than  his  doetrine." 
"  The  very  best  construction  (he  tells  us)  that  has  been  put  upon  Dr 
Wake's  attempt  by  candid  readers,  is,  that  it  was  an  endeavour  to  ad- 
%'anee  the  prerogative  of  the  prince  in  chnrch-mattcrs  as  high,  and  to 
tlepress  the  interest  of  the  subject-spiritual  as  low,  as  ever  he  could, 
with  any  colour  of  truth."  Bishop  Burnet  wrote  against  this  perform- 
ance of  Atterbury 's.  He  says,  "that  he  (Atterbury)  had  so  entirely 
laid  aside  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  characters  of  a  Christian,  that, 
without  large  allowances  of  charity,  one  can  hardly  think  that  he  did 
once  reflect  on  the  obligations  he  lay  under  to  follow  the  humility,  the 
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wmkmem,  and  the  gwifletiaM  <f  Chrirt.   So     fron  thai,  he  aeemi  to 

have  forgot  the  oommon  decencies  of  a  man,  or  of  a  scholar.**  His 

lor<}«<hip  adds,  that  "  a  book  writtrn  with  that  roughness  and  acrimony 
ot  spirit,  it  well  received,  would  b(  a  nmch  stronger  argument  against 
the  expedieof^  oi'a  convocauua  thuu  auy  he  briiiga  or  cau  bring  for 
k,"  Dt  Wake,  in  the  preftee  to  bis  <  State  of  the  Cfauroh  and  Oergy 
of  England,  ia  their  Councils,  Synods,  ConvocatioaSy  Stc*  aajs,  that, 
*npon  his  first  perusal  of  Dr  Atterbury's  book,  he  saw  such  a  spirit  of 
wrath  and  uncharitablenrss,  accompanied  with  an  assurance  of 

the  author's  abilities  for  such  an  undertaking,  as  he  had  hardly  evt-r 
aiet  with  in  the  lilce  degree  before."  He  ai&rwards  says,  in  my  ex- 
anioation  of  the  whole  book,  I  tnd  in  it  enoogh  to  eonunend  the  wit, 
though  not  the  apuit  of  him  who  wrote  it.  To  pay  what  is  due  even 
to  an  advPT^arj'.  it  mii?t  be  allowed,  that  Dr  Atterbury  lias  done  all 
that  a  man  of  tbrward  i>arts  and  a  hearty  zeal  could  do,  to  defend  the 
cause  wiuch  he  has  espoused.  He  has  chosen  tiie  most  plausible  topics 
of  aigumentatkm ;  and  he  hae  givmi  tlieas  all  fba  advantage,  that  either 
a  spHghtly  wit,  or  a  good  assurance,  could afibrd  dien.  ont  he  want* 
ed  one  thing;  he  had  not  Truth  on  his  side:  and  Error,  though  it  may  ' 
be  palliated,  and  by  an  artificial  manager — such  as  Dr  Atterbury  with- 
out  controversy  ii — be  di^uised  so  as  to  deceive  sometimes  even  a  wary 
reader,  yet  it  will  not  a  bear  strict  examin^ion.  And  accordingly  I 
have  shown  hiai,  notwitheianding  all  his  other  endowments,  to  have 
deluded  ti>e  world  with  a  mere  romance ;  and,  from  the  one  end  of  liis 
discourse  to  the  other,  to  have  delivered  a  history,  not  of  what  was 
really  done,  but  of  what  it  was  his  interest  to  make  it  believed  had 
been  done." 

On  the  80th  of  January,  1700,  Atterbury  was  installed  archdeacon 
of  Totaess,  havhig  been  promoted  to  that  dignity  by  Sur  Jonathan 
Trelawnqr»  then  bishop  of  Exeter*  The  prhiciples  of  this  prelate, 
both  respecting  rhvircli  and  state,  were  those  of  Dr  Atterbury,  who 

frt  cjut  ntly  corr< -joiuii d  uith  hira  conceriiiti^'  llio  transactions  of  the 
coiivocaLiuu.  lu  uoe  of  Atterbury's  letters  tu  the  bishop,  la  the  follow- 
ing passage:  *' Things  go  not  wdl  here;  the  spirit  of  modentfion  pre- 
vails to  an  immoderate  degree,  and  the  church  is  dropped  by  eonsent  <tf 
both  parties.  Carstaires,  and  the  agent  for  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  are 
more  familiarly  seen,  and  more  easily  received,  at  the  levees  of  soiud 
great  mintster^  (who  are  called  our  friends)  than  honester  men."  In 
another  letter,  dated  March  llth,  1700-1,  Atterbury  says :  "Dr  Jano 
has  taken  the  ohalr  in  the  eommittee  for  inq>ecting  books  written 
against  the  troth  of  the  Christiaa  religion.  We  sat  to-day;  and  several 
books  were  brought  in  to  be  censured,  and  an  extract  from  one  Toland's 
'  Chri*;tlanity  not  mysterious'  laid  before  us.  Dr  Jane  is  very  hearty 
iu  It,  and  moved,  that  we  might  sit  de  die  m  diem  till  we  had  finished 
our  business.  I  bring  in  tonnorrow  a  book  of  one  Craig,  a  Sootehman, 
flhaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Samm,  (Dr  Bnmeti)  to  prove  by  mathemati- 
cal calcuLcation,  that,  according  to  the  pretension  of  the  probability  of 
historical  evidence,  in  such  a  *^paee  of  time  the  Christian  religion  will 
not  be  credible.  It  is  dedieai* d  to  the  bishop.  We  have  made  a  pre- 
vious order,  that  notluQg  dune  in  this  committee  shall  be  divulged  till 
aU  b  flnjshod ;  and  therefere  I  must  hnmbly  beg  your  lordship  to  keep 
4he«e  partiettla»  secret."  The  same  year  he  was  engaged^  with  some 
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other  learned  divines,  in  revising  an  intended  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  with  Grerk  scholia,  collected  chiefly  from  the  fathers  by 
Mr  Archdeacon  Gregory.  As  archdeacon  of  Totness,  Dr  Atterbury 
addressed  several  visitation-charges  to  tlie  clergy  of  that  archdeaconry. 
In  one  of  these*  delivered  ia  17&»  i»  the  Mowing  passage :  "  The  men 
who  take  pleasure  in  traduotug  their  bretbreD  have  endeavoured  to  ex* 
pose  those  of  them  who  appeared  steady  in  this  cause*  under  the  invi- 
dious name  of  high-churchmen.  What  they  mean  by  that  word  I 
cannot  tell.  But  if  an  high-churchman  be  one  who  is  for  keeping  up 
the  present  ecclesiastical  constitution  in  ail  its  parts,  witiiout  making 
any  illegal  abatem^ts  in  &vour  of  such  as  either  openly  oppose  or 
secretly  undermine  iti— one  who^  though  he  Uvea  peaceably  with  all 
men  of  different  persuasions,  and  endeavours  to  win  them  over  by 
methods  of  lenity  and  kindness,  yet  is  not  charitable  and  niodorate 
enough  to  depart  from  the  establishment,  (even  while  it  stands  hxed  by 
a  law,)  in  order  to  meet  them  half-way  in  their  opinions  and  practices,-— 
one  who  thinlu  the  canons  and  rubric  of  the  church,  and  the  acts  of 
/parliament  made  iti  favour  of  it,  ought  strictly  to  be  ofaeerved  and  kept 
up  to,  till  they  shall,  upon  a  prospect  of  a  thorough  compliance  from 
those  without,  (if  such  a  case  may  be  supposed,)  be  released,  in  any 
respect,  by  a  competent  authority  ;  I  say,  if  this  be  the  character  of  aa 
high-churchman,  (how  odious  a  sound  soever  that  name  may  carry,)  I 
see  no  reason  why  any  man  should  be  displeased  with  the  title,  because 
such  an  bigh^urohman  is  certainly  a  good  Christian,  and  a  good 
Englishman." 

The  accession  of  Queen  Antie  was  a  favouralilp  event  for  men  of 
Atterbury's  principles.  She  immediately  appomted  the  doctor  one  of 
her  ch^lains  in  oidinary,  and  in  1704  he  was  advanced  to  the  deaneiy 
of  Carlble.  In  1707,  the  bishop  of  Exeter  appomted  him*one  of  his 
canon-residentiaries.  Two  years  afterwards  we  find  him  engaged  in  a 
fresh  dispute  with  Hoadley  respecting  the  doctrine  ofpas'^ive  obedience 
occasioned  by  his  *  Concio  ad  Clerum  Londineusem  ;'  and  m  1710  he 
busied  himself,  in  conjunction  with  Drs  Smalridge  and  Freiud,  in  aid- 
ing Dr  Sacheverell  on  his  trial.  The  same  year  he  was  diosen  prolo- 
cutor  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation;  and  in  May,  1711,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  inquiry  into  Whiston's  doctrines. 
In  June  following  he  aided  in  drawing  up  the  '  Representation  of  the 
present  state  of  Religion,'  which  was  thought  too  violent  to  be  presented 
to  the  queen,  but  was  privately  circulated.  The  following  are  extracts 
Aom  this  document: — We  cannot,  widiout  unspeakable  grief,  reflect 
on  that  deluge  of  impiety  and  licentiousness  which  hath  bioke  in  upon 
us,  and  overspread  the  face  of  this  church  and  kingdom,  eminent  in 
former  times  for  purity  of  faith  and  sobriety  of  manners.  The  source 
of  these  great  evib,  as  fiar  back  as  we  have  traced  it,  seems  to  have.- 
been  that  long  unnatural  rebellion  which  loosened  all  the  bands  of  dis- 
cipline and  order,  and  overturned  the  goodly  lirame  of  our  ecdesiasti* 
cid  and  civil  constitution*  The  hypocrisy,  enthusiasm,  and  variety  of 
wild  and  monstrous  error?,  which  aboTnuled  during  these  confusions, 
begat  in  the  minds  of  men  (too  easily  carried  into  extremes)  a  disre- 
gard for  the  very  appearances  of  religion,  and  ended  in  a  spirit  of 
downright  libertinism  and  prophaneness,  which  hadi  ever  since  too 
much  prevailed  among  us*  It  was,  indeed,  checked  and  kept  under  for 
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a  time  by  the  legal  restnuDts  laid  on  the  press,  and  by  the  just  dread  ol 
popery  which  hung  over  our  heads ;  but  as  soon  as  these  fears  were  re- 
moved, and  those  restraints  were  taken  oif,  it  broke  out  with  the  great* 

est  freedom  and  violence. 

**  The  dispute  with  our  enemies  of  the  church  oi'  Rome,  managed 
«dtfa  so  much  honour  and  advantage  to  the  church  of  England,  was  no 
KKmer  happily  ended,  but  other  adversaries  arose  who  openly  attaeked 
the  fundamental  artides  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  scattered  the  poison 
of  Arian  and  Soeiriian  heresies  through  all  the  parts  of  this  kingdonu 
The  doctrine  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Goilhend  was 
then  denied  and  ^cuiied  at ;  tiie  satisfaction  made  for  the  sins  of  man> 
kind  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  was  renounced  and  exploded ;  tlie 
ancient  creeds  of  the  church  were  represented  as  unwarrantable  impo' 
sitions,  and  treated  with  terms  of  the  utmost  contumely  and  reproach. 
And  the  di%'ulgers  of  these  wicked  on  ors  and  blasphemies  proceeded 
with  as  little  disguise  and  eaution  as  li  sunie  new  law  had  been  made  in 
their  favour,  notwithstanding  that  care  had  been  taken  by  those  who 
passed  the  act  of  indulgence,  expressly  to  exclude  them  from  the  bene* 
fit  of  it. 

"  Nor  ought  we,  among  the  several  instances  of  infidelity,  and  of  the 
approaches  made  towards  it,  to  omit  the  mention  of  those  damnable 
errors  which  have  been  embraced  and  propagate<l  by  the  sect  of  Qua- 
kers; who,  in  several  of  their  treatises,  in  their  catechisms  and  primers, 
have  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  &ith  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  niakc  it  seem  to  be  lltde  more  than  a  complicated  system  of  deism 
and  enthusia>-rn, 

**  Among  the  chief  causes  of  tiiis  failing  away  and  apostasy,  the 
*  Representation'  points  out  an  unrestricted  press.  The  general  liberty 
of  the  press  hapj^encd  not  long  after  the  time  when,  by  reason  of  con- 
fusions and  disorders  that  usually  attend  great  changos  of  state,  the 
reins  of  government  were  unavoidably  slackened,  and  parties  of  men 
were  sufTered  to  express  their  mutual  resentments,  and  manage  their 
dei)ate.s  against  each  otiier,  with  a  freedom  not  often  permitted  or  prac< 
tised  in  more  quiet  and  settled  times. 

We  cannot  but  observe  to  your  majesty,  that  they  who  derided 
churches*  and  creeds,  and  mysteries,  were  tiie  same  who  insulted  the 
memory  and  justified  the  murder  of  the  royal  martyr, — applauded  the 
rebellion  raised  against  him,  and  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  wicked 
pains  in  collectinL'  and  pjiblishintr  the  works  of  those  writers  who  were 
the  most  declared  and  irrecouciieable  enemies  to  monarcliy."  Hope  is 
afterwards  expressed  of  the  great  advantages  which  might  be  deriv^ 
from  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  convocation.  "  Nor  are  we  williout 
hope,  that  these  our  synodical  assemblies,  regularly  and  constantly 
hekl,  may  be  one  useful  means  of  checking  the  attempts  of  profane 
men,  and  preventing  the  growth  of  pernicious  errors ;  epppf  ia!ly  if,  by 
the  authority  or  intervention  of  such  synods,  some  way  might  be  found 
to  restore  the  discipline  of  the  church,  now  too  much  reluced  and  de- 
cayed, to  its  pristine  life  and  vigour;  and  to  Strengthen  the  ordinary 
jiiri<;diction  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  now  too  much  restrained  and  en» 
feebled." 

Id  1712,  Dr  Atterbury  was  made  dean  of  Christ-church,  Oxford; 
and  in  June,  1713,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  lord-chanccllor 
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Ilarcourt,  he  was  adviaoed  to  the  bbhoprie  of  ltodMeCer»  with  the 
deanery  of  WesCmiDSter  in  commendam.    It  has  been  idd  that  he  had 

in  view  the  primacy,  and  that  his  credit  with  the  queen  and  ministry 
was  so  considerahlc,  and  liis  ^r-lirmes  so  well  laid,  as  probably  to  have 
carried  it  upon  a  vacancy,  itad  not  the  queens  death,  in  August,  17H, 
prevented  him.  But  Wnton-  taye,  <*  It  wat  with  difficulty  Queen  Aane 
was  perMtaded  to  nake  Atterbury  a  bishop ;  which  ehe  dM  at  laat,  ew 
the  repeated  knportunities  of  Lord  Harcourt,  who  pressed  the  queen 
to  do  it  because  she  bad  before  disappointed  him  in  not  plaein?::  Sa- 
chererell  on  tho  !>ench.  After  her  decease,  Atterbury  vf  lit mently 
urged  his  friends  to  proclaim  the  pretender ;  aiid  ou  their  reiusal,  up- 
braided them  for  their  timidity  with  many  oaths ;  for  km  was  actueiomed 
to  swear  on  any  strong  prevooatjon." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  reigo  his  tide  of  prospoity  h^an 
to  turn;  Oeorgc  I.  soon  manifested  a  personal  disliice  to  him,  atn!  re- 
jected in  a  very  scornful  manner  the  advanoes  which  the  bishop  seemed 
at  liraL  iuelmed  to  make,  which  the  bishop  resented  by  every  token  of 
disafibctien  to  the  govemmeiit.  Daring  tha  reheDion  In  Seothmd, 
when  the  archbishop  of  CSanterbury  drew  up  a  declaration,  in  name  cf 
the  bishops,  of  their  abhorrence  of  that  attempt,  the  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, and  Bisliop  Snialridgc  at  his  instigation,  were  tlie  only  members  of 
the  epii^copal  bench  who  refused  to  sign  it;  and  the  name  of  Atterbury 
in  fact  occurs  in  aU  the  strongest  protests  against  the  measures  oi'  tiiat 
reign.  In  1716  we  find  him  advising  Dean  Swift  on  the  management 
ef  a  refractory  chapter. 

On  the  26th  of  Ai)ril,  1722,  he  sustained  a  severe  trial  in  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  four  children.  On  the  24th  of  August,  in 
the  same  year,  he  was  apprehended  ou  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in 
a  plot  in  favour  of  the  exiled  Stnarts,  and  committed  prisoner  to  the 
Tower.  In  the*  ensning  March,  a  bill  was  brought  Into  the  honse  of 
commons  ibr  inflicting  <»rtain  pains  and  ]wnalties  on  him ;  but  he  de- 
clineil  making  any  appearance  in  defence  against  it  until  it  should  be 
sent  up  to  the  other  house.  On  the  9th,  this  bill  passed  the  house  of 
commons;  and  on  the  10th  it  was  sent  up  to  the  lords  for  their  coa> 
eorrence.  The  bill  was  read  aflnt  time  on  the  6kh  of  May ;  and  on  the 
1 1th  of  that  month  the  bishop  was  allowed  to  plead  his  own  cause,  hav- 
ing been  escorted  from  the  Tower  for  that  purpose.  His  d<  t;  m  o  was 
able  and  eloquent,  and  he  displayed  much  firmness  througiiout  the 
whole  proceedings.  Speaking  of  the  pains  and  penalties  which  were 
to  be  inflicted  against  him  by  the  bill,  he  says,  The  person  thus  sen- 
tenced below  to  be  deprived  of  all  hb  prefennents,— to  suffer  perpetnal 
exile,^to  he  rendered  ineapaUe  of  any  office  or  employment*  or  even 
of  any  pardon  from  the  crown,— «nd  with  whom  no  man  must  hereafter 
converse,  or  correspond  by  letter,  nie«;«age,  or  otherwise,  without  being 
guilty  of  felony, — is  a  bishop  of  this  tiiureh,  and  a  lord  of  parliament; 
the  very  first  instance  ot  a  member  oi  this  house  so  treated,  so  pre- 
judged, so  ccmdemned,  originally  in  another ;  and  may  it  be  the  last  I 
Tlioogh  snch  preoedenfts,  once  set,  seldom  stand  single ;  but  are  apt» 
(>ven  without  a  blessingt  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply  in  after  times ;  a 
n^flection  that  deser%'es  seriously  to  be  considered  by  those  who.  ob- 
serving that  this  case  has  never  before  in  all  its  circumstauccs  happen- 
ed, may  too  easily  conclude  that  it  will  never  happen  again  ! "  The 
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bishop  afterwards  enters  into  a  particular  examination  of  the  nature  and 
drcanMtaacai  of  tlie  evUoiioe  agai&at  him»  a«d  tbfla  says-:  Our  law 
has  takes  care  that  there  skwld  be  a  more  ekar  and  ftiu  proof  of  trea- 
son than  of  any  oilier  crime  whatsoerer.    And  reasonable  it  is>  that 

a  crime;  attended  with  tho  hi'jhe.st  penalties,  should  be  made  out  by  the 
clearest  and  fullest  evidence.  An*l  yet  here  is  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son brought  agaiittit  me,  not  only  without  evidence,  but  without  any 
cvidenQa  at  all,  that  is,  any  suoh  erhlenee  a»  the  law  of  the  land  kaows 
sad  aillows.  And  what  b  not  evidenee  at  law,  (pardo«  no  for  what  I 
am  going  to  say,)  can  never  be  made  such,  in  order  to  pudbh  what  is 
past,  but  by  a  violation  of  the  law.  For  the  law,  which  prescribes  the 
nature  of  the  proof  required,  is  as  tnudi  the  law  of  the  land  as  that 
which  declares  the  crime;  and  both  must  join  to  convict  a  man  of  guilt. 
Aikd  it  seems  equally  unjust  to  dedare  any  aort  of  proof  legal  which 
was  not  so  before  a  proseeution  commenced  for  any  act  done,  as  it 
would  be  to  declare  the  act  itself  ex  post  facto  to  be  criminal.  Shall  I, 
my  lord-^,  bo  (^oprived  of  all  that  is  valuable  to  an  Englishman  (for,  in 
the  cirrij instances  to  which  I  am  to  be  reduced,  life  itself  is  scarcely 
valuable,)  by  such  evidence  as  this  ?  such  evidence  as  would  not  be 
admitted,  in  any  other  oaiiae^  is  any  other  covrt ;  nor  altowed,  I  verily 
believe,  to  condemn  a  Jew  in  the  inquisition  of  Spiun  or  Portugal  I 
Shall  it  be  received  against  me,  a  bishop  of  this  church,  and  a  member 
of  tin's  house,  in  fi  char<je  of  high  treason  brought  in  the  hi^^h  court  of 
parliament?  Goti  forbid  I  My  ruin  is  not  of  that  moment  to  any  man, 
or  any  number  of  men,  as  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  violate  (or 
even  seem  to  violate)  the  constitution  in  any  degree  to  procnre  it.  In 
preserving  and  guarding  that  against  all  attempts,  the  safety  and  the 
hi^ajMueas  of  every  Englishman  lies.  But  when  once,  by  such  extraor- 
dinary steps  as  these,  we  depart  fi-om  the  fixed  rules  and  forms  of  jus- 
tice, and  try  untrodden  paths,  no  man  knows  whither  they  will  lead 
him,  or  where  he  shall  be  able  to  stop,  when  pressed  by  the  crowd  that 
follow  him.  Though  I  am  worthy  of  no  regard,  though  whatever  ii 
done  to  me  may  be  looked  upon  as  just,  yet  your  lordshipa  will  have  some 
regard  toyonr  own  lasting  interests  and  those  of  the  state,  and  not  intro- 
duce into  criminal  cases  a  sort  of  evidence  with  which  our  constitution 
is  not  acqnairitfMl ;  and  which,  under  the  appearance  of  supporting  it  at 
first,  may  be  afterwards  made  use  of  (i  speak  my  honest  fears)  gradu- 
ally to  undermine  and  destroy  it.  For  God's  sake,  my  lords,  lay  aside 
'  these  extraordinary  proceedings  I  Set  not  these  new  and  dangerous  pre- 
cedents I  And  I,  for  my  part,  will  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  go  into 
perpetual  exile,  anfl  please  myself  with  the  tliought  that  I  have  in  some 
niea^iure  preserved  tin  (M  ustitution  by  quittinr;:  my  country:  and  I  will 
live,  wherever  I  am,  praying  for  its  prosperity,  and  die  with  the  words  of 
Father  Paul  in  my  mouth,  which  he  used  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  *  Euo 
pgrpUua!'  The  way  to  perpetuate  it  is,  not  to  depart  firom  it  Let  me 
depart ;  but  let  that  continue  fixed  on  the  immoveable  foundations  of  law 
and  justice,  and  stand  for  ever."  After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  the  bill 
was  passed,  on  the  16th,  by  a  majority  of  eighty-three  to  forty-three; 
and  lie  was  accordingly  condemned  to  the  deprivation  of  all  his  offices 
and  benefices,  and  to  suffer  perpetual  exile.  How  for  the  Imhop  was 
really  guilty  of  treasonable  correspondence,  has  been  keenly  disputed. 
It  seems,  indeed,  scarcely  probable  that  a  penon  of  his  station  should 
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have  been  weak  enough  seriously  to  involve  himself  in  such  hopeless 
negotiations;  but,  if  he  uras  really  ttiniQlated  to  such  a  measnre  by  his 
wounded  feelings,  and  perhaps  by  early  pn  judioeaof  education,  it  must 
also  be  allowed  that  the  proceedings  against  him  were  conducted  in  a 

very  rancorous  spirit. 

On  tlie  18th  of  June,  1723,  Bishop  Atterbury,  accompanied  by  his 
favourite  daughter,  Mrs  Morice,  embarked  on  board  the  Aldborough 
nuoMif-war,  and  landed  the  Friday  following  at  Calais.  On  going 
ashore  he  was  informed  that  Lord  Bolingbroke^who,  after  the  rising 
of  parliament,  had  received  the  king's  pardon — was  arrived  at  the  same 
place  on  his  return  to  England,  ulu  rcupon  he  is  reported  to  have  ob- 
served with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  "  Then  I  am  exchanged."  From  Calais 
he  went  to  Brussels*  and  afterwards  to  Paris,  where  he  was  certainly 
actively  engaged  in  secret  negotiations  with  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
on  behalf  of  the  pretender.  T!i  letters  which  passed  on  this  subject 
were  published  at  Edinburgli  in  17G8,  and  their  authenticity  has  never 
been  called  in  (piestion.  In  1729  he  lo'-t  his  favourite  daughter*^  an 
event  which  deeply  alHicted  him,  and  wluch  is  supposed  to  have  hasten- 
ed his  own  dissolution,  which  took  place  on  the  13tb  of  February,  1732. 
His  body  was  brought  over  to  England,  and  interred  in  Westminster 
abbey* 

Not  long  before  his  death,  he  published  a  vindication  of  himself, 
Bishop  Smalridge,  and  Dr  Aldrich,  from  a  cluir^'e  which  had  been 
brought  against  theui  by  Mr  Oldmixon,  of  having  altered  and  inter- 
polated the  MS.  of  Lord  CUirendon*s  'History  of  the  Rebellion,*  pre- 
vious to  its  publieation.  His  sermons  are  extant  in  four  vols.  Svo.,  the 
first  two  havin<^^  been  jniMished  by  hionselP.  Four  '  Visitation  charges,' 
acconi  pan  villi;  his  '  ICpistolary  correspondence,'  were  pnljlislud  by  Ni- 
cholls  in  five  vols.  8vo.  Atterbury's  literary  character  hasjierhaps  been 
raised  above  its  due  level  by  his  intimacy  with  Tope  and  the  other 
leading  writers  of  the  day ;  but  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  his 
sermons  are  models  in  their  way,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  owed  his 
preferment  to  the  excellent  appearance  which  he  always  made  in  Hhe 
pulpit.  "  He  has,**  says  a  writer  in  fhc  Tatler,  "  so  particular  a  re- 
gard to  his  congregation,  that  he  coninilts  to  his  memory  what  he  has 
to  say  to  them ;  and  has  so  soft  and  gracetul  a  behaviour,  that  it  must 
attract  your  attention.  His  person,  it  is  to  be  confessed,  is  no  small 
recommendation ;  but  he  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  not  losing 
that  advantage,  and  adding  to  propriety  of  speech — which  might  paai 
the  criticism  of  Loni^inus — an  action  whieli  would  have  been  approved 
by  Demosthenes.  He  never  attempts  your  pas.sions  till  he  h<us  con- 
vinced your  reason.  All  the  objections  which  you  can  form  are  laid 
open,  and  dispersed,  before  he  uses  the  least  vehemence  in  his  sermon  ; 
but  when  he  thinks  he  has  your  head,  he  very  soon  wins  your  heart, 
and  never  pretends  to  show  the  beauty  of  holiness,  till  he  has  convin- 
ced you  of  the  truth  of  it"  His  letters  are  light  and  easy,  and  furnish 
better  specimens  of  the  epistolary  style  than  those  of  some  of  his  more 

'  This  lady  was  luanitxl  to  William  Morice,  Esq.  liigh-baiii»T  of  Westmiiisfcr ;  but  in 
17S9,  though  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  conceiving  .in  ardent  desire  to  soc  her  father 
agfdn,  8h«  set  out  when  very  ill,  and  performed  with  fireat  dtfficuUy  and  pain  a  jonrney 
and  voyage  from  Weetminstar  to  Bourdcaux,  and  thence  to  Toulouse,  where  the  bishop 
came  to  meet  her.   She  died  in  a  few  hours  after  their  meeting. 
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gifted  correspondents.  As  a  controvefsialut,  he  is  keen  and  dexterous, 
but  deals  too  mnch  in  mere  satire  and  invective ;  his  personal  oondnct 
was  also  frequently  marked  by  the  rancour  of  party.    Smalridge  styles 

him,  "  vir  in  nuUo  literarum  genere  herpes,  in  plerisque  artibus  et 
studiis  duo  pt  felioiter  exercitatus,  in  maximc  perf'ectis  literarum 
disciplinis  periectissimus."  Dr  Warton  says,  "  Atterbury  was,  on  the 
whole,  rather  a  man  of  ability  than  a  genius.  He  writes  more  with 
elegance  and  correctness,  than  with  fiorce  of  thinking  or  reasoning. 
His  letters  to  Pope  arc  too  much  crowded  with  very  trite  quotations 
from  the  classics.  It  is  said,  he  either  translated,  or  intendeil  to  tran- 
slate, the  *  Georgics  of  Virgil,*  and  to  write  the  *  Life  of  Cardinal 
WolseVj'  whom  he  much  resembled.  Dr  Warburton  had  a  mean 
opinion  of  his  critical  abilities,  and  of  his  '  Discourse  on  tiie  lapis  of 
Virgil'  He  was  thought  to  be  the  anther  of  the  <  Life  of  Waller,'  pre- 
r  fixed  to  the  fiist  octavo  edition  of  tliat  poet's  works.  The  turbnlent 
and  imperious  temper  of  this  haughty  prelate  were  long  felt  and  re- 
membered in  the  college  over  which  he  persided."  Pope  has  written 
an  epitaph  on  Bif^hop  Atterbury,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
himself  and  his  daughter,  who  is  supposed  to  be  expiring  iu  his  arms. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

She. — "  Yes,  wo  have  livetl, — one  panp,  and  then  we  pari  I 
May  heaven,  dear  lather,  now  have  all  thy  heart ! 
Yet,  ah !  how  much  we  lovM,  rameinbar  tilll, 
Till  you  are  dost  like  me.**— 

He.—"  Dear  shade,  I  will! 
Then  mi^        <'u;it  witli  thine.     O  spotless  rrbost! 
O  more  tlian  lortunc,  frieiuls,  or  country  lost! 
Is  there  un  earth,  one  care,  one  uisli  lieside? 
Y«s  1  Save  my  oovotryt  UeftT'n  i  be  nid,  end  died.** 

3itvms  tfoItter« 

BOBN  A.D.  I650.^I>IBD  A.D*  1720. 

J KHEMY  Collier  was  bom  in  1650.  His  father  and  grandfather 
were  both  clergymen  in  the  church  of  England.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  tbe  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1(>72»  and  that  of 
M.  A.  in  1676.  Having  entered  into  priest's  ordera,  he  obtained  the 
rectory  of  Compton  in  SufToIk,  which  he  filled  for  six  years.  In  1G8."), 
he  removed  to  London,  where  he  held  for  some  time  tlie  Cjray's-iim 
lectureship.  He  soon  after  got  engaged  in  a  very  sharp  controversy 
with  Dr  Burnet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

In  Deeember,  168B,  Dr  Burnet  published  a  smart  pamphlet  under 
the  title,  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  present  State  of  Affiurs*  and  in  particu- 
lar  whether  we  OM'e  Allegiance  to  tlie  King  in  these  circumstance^!,  and 
whether  we  are  bound  to  treru  \vith  him,  and  call  iiini  back  again,  or 
not  ?'  In  this  piece,  tiic  doctor  gives  his  sentiments  very  freely  as  to 
the  behaviour  of  King  James,  and  tbe  condnet  that  was  to  be  observed 
towards  him»  as  the  reader  will  see  firom  the  foUowmg  short  quotation* 
*^  In  all  that  I  have  said  coneemlng  his  desertion,  I  limit  my  reflections 
to  his  fymt  leaving  of  Whitehall ;  for  the  accident  at  Feversham,  and 
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viiat  ibllovid  after  that*  eanaol  be  called  a  returs  to  his  peofila;  aad 

since  the  seals  never  appeared,  and  the  king  uever  spake  of  a  parliament, 
nor  altered  his  nieasnres  in  any  thing,  but  still  prosecuted  his  first 
design  by  iiis  second  esc^e,  his  deserting  is  still  to  be  dated  from  hia 
fint  going  from  WhtlohaU ;  and  he  having  given  that  just  advaalage 
a^aintt  hiBiielf»  wkieh  cama  after  all  tbat  aeries  of  ii^uttioe  and  violence 
that  had  gone  befi»re  it*  no  maa  ean  think  that  it  was  not  very  fitting  to 
cany  it  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  not  to  treat  him  any  more  uyum  the 
foot  of  acknowledging  lain  king.*'  It  was  in  answer  to  this  treatise,  and 
particularly  to  tiie  argument  insisted  upon  in  this  passage,  that  Mr 
Collier  wrote  the  piece  entitled,  *The  2>eaertion  diaou6sed»  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Coofitiy  Gentleman/  London,  1688,  4to.  Ho  laboon 
in,  this  short  pamphlet  to  show,  that  the  king,  before  hie  vithdraw- 
iag*  had  sufficient  grounds  to  be  apprehensive  of  danger ;  that  hin 
leaving  any  representative  behind  him  was  impracticable  at  that 
juncture ;  and  that  there  were  no  grounds,  from  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
to  pmoaaee  the  throne  void  from  such  a  retreat.  To  thia  pam> 
phlet  of  CoUiei^a,  an  anawer  wae  written  by  Edmnnd  Bohun*  in 
wbioli  he  gives  Collier  the  following  character.  The  author  of  it 
is  my  acquaint^upp,  and  a  person  for  whom  I  have  a  great  esteem, 
both  on  the  account  of  his  profession,  and  of  his  personal  worth,  learn- 
ing, and  sobriety  ;  so  that  I  cannot  belkve  he  had  any  ill  design,  either 
in  the  writing,  or  the  pablishing  of  it ;  hie  zeal  for  the  chnrch  of  Eng* 
land*s  loyalty,  and  the  dlfiioolty,  and  the  unuBunlneee  of  tiie  preeoit 
case,  having  been  the  occasions,  if  not  the  causes,  of  his  mistake ;  and 
therefore  I  will  endeavour  to  show  him,  and  the  world,  his  error,  with 
as  much  candour  and  sweetness,  as  he  himself  can  wish  ;  because  I  have 
the  same  design  fur  the  main  that  he  had,  viz.  the  honour  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  the  eafisty  of  governmeai^  and  especially  our  monarchy.** 
ColUer^s  performance  gave  such  offence,  that  after  the  government  wae 
settled,  be  was  seised  and  committed  to  Newgate,  where  he  continued 
a  olo<f'  prisoner  for  some  months  ;  but  was  at  length  discharged,  with- 
out being  brought  to  a  trial.  Hr  still,  howr-vcr,  atilierod  closely  to  his 
original  principles,  io  the  defence  and  exposition  oi  wincii  he  published 
a  variety  of  pieces  of  greater  warmth  than  cogency  of  argument.  His 
seal  hrottght  him  into  frequent  eolltsion  with  the  govenunent)  which, 
upon  the  whole,  treated  him  with  considerable  lenity,  considering  the 
extreme  unguardedness  with  whirh  he  both  wrote  and  spoke. 

Collier,  and  two  other  clergymen,  of  t)ie  names  of  Cook  and  Suatt, 
attended  Perkins  and  Friend  on  thescafibid,  and  administered  absolutioo 
to  them.  This  affiur  made  a  great  noise  at  the  tinie»  and  caused  the 
whole  three  to  be  outlawed.  Bishop  Kennet  notices  it  in  these  terms 
On  April  the  27th,  the  lord-chief-jusUce  (Holt)  of  the  kingVbencfa, 
did  likewise  represent  to  the  grand  jury,  the  shameful  and  pernicious 
practice  of  those  three  absolving  priests.  Whereupon  the  jury  made  a 
presentment  to  the  court,  that  Collier,  Cook,  and  Suatt,  clerks,  did  take 
upon  them  to  pronounce  and  give  absolutkin  to  Sir  William  Perkins, 
and  Sir  John  Friend,  at  the  tune  of  theor  ezeeutioD  at  Tyburn,  imme- 
diately before  they  had  severally  delivered  a  paper  to  the  sheriff  at 
Middlesex,  wherein  they  had  severally  endeavoured  to  justify  the  trea- 
sons for  which  they  were  justly  condemned  and  executed.  And  that 
titey,  the  said  Collier,  Cook,  and  Snatt,  had  thereby  countenanced  the 
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flame  tveawNiflt  to  the  great  enoovngemeot  of  other  penoDS  to  commit 

the  like  treasons,  and  to  the  scandal  of  the  chorch  of  England  et^tablish- 
ed  by  law,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  this  kingdom.  Upon 
which  the  court  ordered  an  indictment  to  be  preferred  against  them; 
and  on  May  the  Btb,  Mr  Cook  aud  Mr  Snatt  were  committed  to  New- 
gate, for  suspicion  of  high-treason  and  treasonable  practioee.  But  such 
wa»  the  lenity  of  the  gpoivenimeiit,  that  no  maimer  of  pookhBieDt  vas 
inflieted  on  them ;  and  Mr  Collier,  with  great  aasuraaoe^  paUiahed 
Beveral  papers  to  justify  his  practice." 

The  next  controversy  in  whicii  our  ecclesiastic  engaged  was,  if  pos- 
Mble,  of  a  still  moi-e  formidable  character  than  any  of  the  preceding : 
it.  was  no  less  than  an  exposition  of  the  immoraiity  of  the  English  stage, 
in  the  ooume  of  which  tie  bad  to  eontend,  dmost  aingle-li^ed  with 
such  men  as  Dryden,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  all  the  leading  wits  of 
the  day.  In  lf)98,  he  published  a  book  entitled:  *A  Short  View  of 
the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage,  together  witii  tlie 
Sense  of  Antiquity  upon  thb  Argument.'  In  this  book,  he  begins  with 
sbowiog  immadeflty  and  indecency  of  the  stage,  and  the  ill  eonse- 
quenoes  thai  attend  it ;  he  proves  next,  that  the  Booun  and  Greek 
tbestrea  were  noeh  more  inoffeaaiye  than  the  English,  and  theii  pro* 
duces  the  authorities  of  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  the 
French  poet  Corneile,  against  the  modern  stri<^«^.  lie  then  proceeds 
to  open  the  indictment  by  a  chaise  of  protaneiiess,  wiiich  he  supports 
by  inatancee  fion  seteral  f^eoea  Af r  Dryden,  Mr  Otway,  Mr  Con* 
greve,  and  Vanbrugh.  His  aeoond  charge  is  the  abuse  of  the  clei^y. 
His  third  relates  to  immorality  encouraged  by  the  stage.  He  then 
descends  to  some  remarks  upon  Amphitryon,  exposes  what  he  calls 
the  horrid  profenenesss  of  the  comical  history  of  Dcm  Quixotte;  criti- 
cises '  The  R^apse,  or  Virtue  iu  Danger and  concludes  with  produc- 
ing the  opmioiis  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  orators,  and  historians, 
tlie  restratvts  iaiposed  upcm  the  rtage  -by  Iht  laws  in  ^several  eonntnesy 
and  the  sentiments  the  church.  In  answer  to  this,  Mr  Congreve 
published  a  little  piece,  entitled,  *  Amendments  of  Mr  Collier's  false  and 
imporh  et  citations  fr  iiii  thiuM  j j.itciielor,  the  Double  Dealer,' t*v:c.  Mr 
Vanbrugh,  afterwards  6ir  Johu  Vanbrugh,  likewise  published  a  small 
pieee  m  support  of  his  own  performances,  mtder  the  title  of  '  A  abort 
Vtndieation  of  the  Relapse,  and  the  CrovokM  Wife/  To  ibese  and  other 
ojjponents.  Collier  ibriskly  and  promptly  replied  in  several  successive 
piecf^s ;  and,  in  the  issue,  drove  his  antagonists  fairly  from  the  field. 
A  jDory  pjicific  subject  next  eng.iL^i  d  his  fruitful  pen,  namely,  a  trans- 
lation ol  Moreri's  excellent  diciiuuary.  It  is  well-executed,  aud,  in 
the  additional  original  matter  atSords  a  yery  creditable  specissen  of  As 
extent  and  accuracy  of  Collier's  attainments.  The  two 'first  volumes 
w^e  printed  in  the  year  1701,  and  the  author  gave  notice  in  his  pre- 
face, that  such  of  the  articles  as  were  of  a  later  date  than  the  year  1688, 
were  composed  by  another  hand.  The  third  volume  was  published 
under  the  title  of  *  A  Supplement,'  Sic,  in  1705,  and  was  reprinted  io 
1737.  The  fourth  and  last  volume,  wfaloh  in  the  tltle^age  is  caUed 
'An  Appendix,'  as  in  reality  it  is  to  the  other  three,  was  printed  in 
1 72 1.  The  whole  is  certaiaiy  a  great  .treasure  of  hiatorical,  geqgBaphi- 
■cal,  and  poetical  learning. 

His  next  great  work  was  entitled,  '  An  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
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Great  Britun,  chiefly  of  England,  from  the  first  plaodngof  ChiiBtiaaity* 

to  the  end  of  th  Reiga  of  Kiii<;  Charles  II.  With  a  brief  Account  of 
the  Affairs  ot  i; ;  lio^ion  in  Ireland.  Collected  from  the  best  ancient 
Historians,  CouuciU,  and  Records,  Ibl.  1702,  vol.  i.  which  comes  down 
to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII.'  "The  method  in  wlnuU  this  History  is 
written,"  says  the  author  of  his  life  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,*  **  is 
very  clear  and  exact ;  his  authorities  are  constantly  dted  by  the  author* 
his  remarks  are  short  and  f^rtinent,  and,  with  respect  to  the  disserta- 
tions that  are  occasionally  iii'^orted,  they  are  such  as  tend  to  illustrate 
and  explain  those  perplexed  points  of  wliicli  they  treat,  and  contribute 
thereby  to  the  clearer  uudei'stauding  of  the  narration.  The  style  is 
very  uniform  and  grave*  which  is  the  mOre  ranarkahle,  because  the 
author,  in  other  writings*  has  shown  as  livdy  a  fency,  and  as  much 
quickness  of  wit*  as  any  writer  of  his  own  time  ;  but  he  knew  this 
would  bo  improper  luTe,  and  therefore  it  is  with  great  judgment  avoid- 
ed. He  sp(;aks  niudt  stlv  and  respectfully  of  most  of  the  Historians 
who  went  before  him,  aud  li  iie  is  any  where  severe,  he  takes  care  that 
his  reason  shall  go  along  with  his  censure.  His  own  peculiar  senti« 
ments  with  respect  to  religion  and  government  may  be  in  some  places 
discerned ;  but  taking  the  whole  together,  it  will  be  found  as  judicious 
and  impartial  a  work*  as  the  world*  in  doing  justice  to  his  talents*  could 
have  expected." 

in  17  i  A,  Collier  was  consecrated  a  bishop  by  Dr  Hickes,  one  of  the 
non-juring  clergy,  who  had  himself  received  consecration  firom  the 
hands  of  the  deprived  bbhops  of  Norwich*  Ely*  and  Peterborough* 

He  died  in  1762. 

"  Collier,"  say  Dr  Johnson,  "was  formed  for  a  controvertist ;  with 
surticient  learning  ;  with  dietion  vehement  and  ])oi»ted,  though  often 
vulgar  and  incorrect ;  with  unconquerable  pertinacity ;  with  wit  in  the 
highest  degree  keen  and  sarcastic ;  and  with  all  those  powers  exalted 
and  invigorated  by  just  confidence  in  his  cause.  Thus  qualified,  and 
thus  incited,  he  walked  out  to  battle,  and  assailed  at  once  most  of  the 
living  writers,  from  Drydcn  to  Durfey.  His  outset  was  violent;  those 
passages  which  while  they  stood  single  hud  jxissed  with  littU;  notice, 
when  they  were  accumulated  and  exposed  togetiier,  excited  horror ; 
the  wise  and  the  pious  caught  the  alarm*  and  the  nation  wondered  why 
it  had  so  long  suffered  irreligion  and  licentiousness  to  be  openly  taught 
at  the  public  charge.  Nothing  now  remained  for  the  poets  but  to  re- 
sist or  fly.  Dryden's  conscience,  or  his  prudence,  angry  as  he  was, 
withheld  him  from  the  contiict ;  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh  attempted 
answers.  Congreve,  a  very  young  man,  elated  with  success,  and  im- 
patient of  censure,  assum^  an  air  of  confidence  and  security.  His 
chief  artifice  of  controversy  is  to  retort  upon  his  adversary  his  own 
words  ;  he  is  very  angry,  and  hophig  to  conquer  Collier  with  his  own 
weapons,  allows  himself  in  thp  use  of  every  term  of  contumely  aud  eon- 
tempt  :  but  he  has  the  sword  witliout  the  arm  of  Scanderbeg  ;  he  li.is 
his  antagonist's  coarseness,  but  not  his  strength.  Collier  replied  ;  for 
contest  was  his  delight;  he  was  not  to  be  frighted  from  his  purpose,  or 
his  prey.  The  cause  of  Cottgreire  was  not  tenable:  whatever  glosses 
he  might  use  for  the  defence  or  palliation  of  single  passages,  the  gen- 
eral tenour  and  tendeney  of  his  plays  must  always  be  condemned.  It 
is  acknowledged,  with  universal  conviction*  that  the  perusal  of  his 
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works  will  make  no  man  better ;  atid  that  their  ultimate  effect  is  to  re- 
present pleasure  in  alliaaee  with  viccy  and  to  vdax  tboie  obligad<Hi8  by 
which  life  ought  to  be  reguhited.    The  stage  found  other  advocates, 

and  the  dispute  was  protracted  through  ten  yean  s  but  at  last  comedy 
gTGw  more  modest,  and  Collier  lived  to  see  the  reward  of  his  labour,  in 
the  reformation  of  the  theatre.  Of  the  powers  by  which  this  important 
victory  was  achieved,  a  quotation  iroiu  '  Love  for  Love,'  and  the  re- 
mark upon  it,  may  afford  a  specimen.  'Sir  Sampson,  Sampson's  a 
very  good  name ;  for  your  Sampsons  were  strong  dogs  firom  the  begin- 
ning." Angelica.  "  Have  a  care — If  you  remember,  the  strongest 
Saiii[!«on  of  your  name  pulled  an  old  house  over  his  head  at  last." 
lier*  you  have  the  sacred  history  burlesqued,  and  Sampson  once  more 
biou<^lit  into  the  house  of  Dagon,  to  make  sport  for  the  Philistines.'  " 

BO&N  A.  S.  1671.— DIED  A.  9.  1732. 

Edmitnd  Calaky,  the  third  of  h»  family  who  attained  to  dis- 
tinguished reputation  as  a  divine,  and  as  an  asserter  of  religious  liberty> 
was  the  grandson  of  Edmund  Calaroy,  B.  D., '  and  son  of  Edmund 

Calamy  ejected  from  Moreton,  in  Essex.  He  was  born  in  Alderman- 
bury,  April  5th,  1671.  He  received  his  grammar-learning  in  Mer- 
chant-tailors' school  under  the  celebrated  Mr  Hartcliffe.  Such  was 
Mr  Hartelifie's  esteem  of  his  pupil,  that  he  volunteered  his  services  to 
procure  him  admisaion  into  one  of  the  universities.  But  his  own  in- 
dinations,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  led  him  into  a  different 
course.  He  was  fii-st  sent  to  Mr  Doolittle's  academy  at  Islington,  and 
subsequently  to  another  dissenting  academy  kept  by  Mr  Samuel  Cra- 
dock  at  Wickham-Brook,  Suffolk.  In  1666  he  went  to  the  university 
of  Utrecht  While  resident  there  he  was  offered  a  professorship  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  by  Mr  Carstaus  the  principal.  This  he  de- 
clined, but  soon  after  retunied  to  England.  In  May,  1691,  Ii  went 
to  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  studies,  and  informing 
himself  more  fully  respecting  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  con- 
formists and  noucouformists.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Po- 
oock,  Barnard,  and  DodwelL 

We  shall  select  a  few  sentences  from  an  interesting  part  of  his  jour* 
nal,  in  which  he  relates  the  steps  by  which  he  was  led  to  sacrifice  very 
fair  prospects  of  a  temporal  nature,  and  unite  himself  with  the  dissent- 
ers. "I  had  it  now,"  he  writes,  "  partimlrirly  iindpr  consideration 
whether  I  should  determine  for  conformity  or  nonconformity.  I 
thought  Oxford  no  unfit  place  to  pursue  this  matter  in.  I  was  not 
likdy  to  be  there  prejudiced  in  &vour  of  the  dissenters,  who  were 
commonly  run  down  and  ill  spoken  of.  I  was  entertained  from  day  to 
day  with  what  tended  to  give  any  man  the  best  opinion  of  the  church 
by  law  established.  I  was  a  witness  of  her  learniTig,  wealth,  grandeur, 
and  splendour.  I  was  treated  by  the  gentlemen  ot  the  university  with 
all  imaginable  civility.  I  heard  their  sermons,  and  frequently  attended 
their  public  lectures  and  academical  exercises.  I  was  free  in  conversa^ 
tibn  as  opportunitiea  o&red ;  and  was  often  ai^ed  with  about  consort* 
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ing  witli  such  a  despicable,  such  an  unsociable  sort  of  people  as  the 
Qoncuiiturmists  were  represented.  But  I  tuok  all  occasions  to  express 
my  hearty  respect  and  valve  for  real  worth,  whoever  I  could  meet 
with  it.  I  camiUy  studied  my  Bilde,  and  partieolaily  the  New  Tea- 
tamea^  and  found  the  plain  worship  of  the  diasentera,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  more  agreeable  to  that,  than  the  pompous  way  of  the  r^nirch  of 
England.  I  read  church-history,  and  could  not  help  ohscrvuig,  with 
many  others  that  have  gone  before  me,  that  as  the  fondness  fur  church 
power  and  pomp  inerened»  die  q[Krit  of  aerioiia  piety  declined  and  de- 
cayed amoDg  those  that  bore  the  name  of  Christians.  I  read  sereral  of 
the  fathers,  and,  among  the  rest,  '^;natitts's  six  Epistles,  of  Bishop 
Usher's  Latin  and  Isaac  ^''os'?!^^•^'s  Florentine  Greek  (  ilition-^/  of 
which  Mr  Dodwell  gives  it  as  his  judgment,  that  '  the  }>r*'^!  lyuTians 
questioned  them  only  out  of  interest.'  But  I  doubt  there  would  be 
more  reason  to  thinls  the  efMsoopalians  fovour  them  out  of  interest  I 
read  also  Bishop  Pearson  in  defence  of.  these  epistles,  as  well  as  Men- 
sienr  DaiU^  and  Larroque  in  opposition  to  them ;  and  I  so  well  liked 
the  ^v:^y  of  arguing,"'  &c.  &c.  Having  taken  a  careful  view  of  tlio 
arguments  to  be  urged  on  both  sides,  he  thus  concludes:  "Supposing 
then,  ^though  not  granting,)  tliat  we  dissenters  are  in  an  error,  i  think 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  God  we  have  to  do  with,  is 
so  mercimi,  that  he  will  not  judge  or  condenm  as,  or  exolnde  us  from 
his  favour,  for  any  errors  of  judgmient  or  praetice  which  are  consistent 
with  true  love  to  him  ;  but  w  ill  graciously  accept  us,  nt)on  a  general 
repentance  of  all  our  sins  and  errors.  Without  taking  in  this  principle, 
we  must  send  all  our  forefathers  that  lived  before  the  Reformation,  down 
to  hell,  without  any  relief,  even  though  they  acted  in  the  integrity  of 
their  hearts,  which  would  be  hard."* 

His  resolution  being  fixed  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of  nonconformity, 
he  began  his  ministerial  labours  in  Oxford  and  the  adjacent  villages. 
In  1692,  he  went  to  Loudon  and  received  an  invitation  to  assist  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Sylvester,  who  was  minister  of  a  presbyteriau  congrega- 
tion in  Blackfriars.  After  he  had  preached  to  this  congregation  for 
the  space  of  two  years,  he  wished  to  receive  public  ordination ;  but  as  the 
dissenters  had  not  ventored  openly  upon  any  such  service  since  the  act 
of  ejectment,  mof^t  of  the  aged  ministers  in  London  discouraged  the 
plan,  and  declined  taking  any  part  in  the  service,  through  fear  of  of- 
fending the  government.  Among  the  eminent  dissenters  of  those  times, 
perhaps  none  was  more  distinguished  than  Dr  William  Bates,  called  for 
his  winning  eloquence,  the  **  ailve»>tongued.''  His  works  are  to  thb 
day  Gomm elided  above  those  of  most  of  bis  contemporaries  for  their  ex- 
cellence  of  style  as  well  as  of  judgment.  With  him,  Mr  Calamy, 
tlinngh  at  the  time  but  a  young  preacher,  was  conversant,  and  request- 
ed ins  counsel  and  aid  at  his  entrance  upon  his  ministry,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  services  of  his  ordination.  Mr  Calamy  had  already  been 
disappointed  in  his  application  to  the  no  less  celebrated  John  HowSb 
He  then  writes:  waited  also  upon  Dr  Bates,  and  told  him  that 
several  of  us  had  a  design  shortly  to  be  ordained.  He  appeared  very 
well  pleased  ;  and  said  many  kind  things,  with  abundance  of  freedom.  But 
when  I  moved  that  he  would  bear  a  part  in  the  work  of  the  day,  and 
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Join  in  laying  on  bands,  he  desired  to  be  excused ;  and  told  me  that  he 
had  inch  a  respect  for  my  grandfother,  (whom  be  always  admirad  as 
an  ezodleot  penon,)  that  he  would  as  soon  do  sueh  an  offiee  for  me, 

as  for  any  person  whatsoever,  yet  that,  having  forbom  any  concern  in 
ordinations  hitherto,  he  was  not  for  engagin!:^  in  them  now.  He  added, 
that  this  need  not  be  the  least  hindrance  or  discouragement  to  us ;  for 
there  were  ministers  enough  that  would  readily  join  in  so  good  a  work. 
This,  I  confess,  a  Httle  stutled  me,  and  was  the  occasion,  perhaps,  of 
my  using  more  warmth  than  wm  decent  in  one  of  my  age,  towards  one 
of  the  doctor's  gravity.  I  told  him,  frankly,  that  I  did  not  understand 
his  proceedings  ;  and  must  desiro  h'^  would  give  me  satisfaction  as  to 
the  grounds  he  weut  upon.  I  took  upon  me  to  give  him  to  understand, 
that  his  encouraging  such  as  I  was,  while  we  were  prosecuting  our 
studies  in  order  to  the  ministry,  and  giving  us  a  good  word  and  recom- 
mending us  to  the  people  when  we  had  finished  our  studies  I  began 
to  preach,  did  indeed  look  kind.  But,  after  all,  if  when  we  otfered  with 
eoleninity  to  ont^  r  wvnn  the  ministerial  office,  we  must  be  left  to  shift 
for  ourselves,  ami  such  as  he,  refused  to  lay  hands  upon  us,  it  looked 
as  if  either  regularity  in  such  matters  was  little  set  by,  or  accounted 
off  ,or  as  if  he  was  under  some  doubt  as  to  the  lawfulnen  or  su£> 
fidency  of  ordination  by  presbyters.  I  added,  that -for  my  part,  I  was 
80  shocked  with  this  treatment,  that  unless  he  gave  me  some  light 
in  this  matter,  I  shouKl  be  tempted  to  lay  aside  all  thouglits  ot*  being 
ordained,  (noiwithiitauding,  that  most  thiugii  relating  to  the  matter  were 
settled,)  and  he  must  excuse  me,  if  I  gave  Dr  Bates's  so  positively  re- 
fusing to  be  concerned  in  any  ordination,  as  my  reason  for  so  doing. 
At  this,  the  good  doctor  was  Betded,  and  rising  from  his  seat,  he  went 
to  the  door,  called  his  ser^Tint,  and  gave  orders  that  care  might  be  taken 
not  to  give  hini  disturbance  upon  any  account  whatever,  until  he  open- 
ed the  door  again,  which  he  now  shut  fast,  that  we  might  have  freedom 
of  discourse,  without  interruption.  Then  sitting  down  again  in  his 
chair,  iie  entered  into  a  long  discourse  in  order  to  my  satisfoetico.  He 
assured  me,  he  was  himself  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  ordi- 
nation by  presbyters,  and  its  agreeableness  both  to  scripture  and  primi- 
tive antiquity.  He  was  therein  entirely  of  tlie  mind  of  Bishoj)  Usher. 
He  had  ol'teii  argued  with  persons  that  were  of  difi'erent  sentiments ; 
and  was  at  any  time  ready  to  do  it,  when  he  saw  reason  to  think  it 
might  answer  a  good  end,  ftc.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  the 
strongest  aiguments  I  could  recollect,  (and  having  just  then  studied  the 
point,  I  was  prettj'  ready  upon  the  subject,)  that  were  used  by  the  episco- 
pal party  to  provi;  tiie  necessity  of  the  concern  and  agency  of  a  superior 
bishop,  in  order  to  a  valid,  or  at  least  a  regular  ordination,  and  en- 
forced them  as  much  as  I  was  able ;  to  which  he  gave  me  a  very  frank  and 
ready  answer.  From  the  whole  strain  and  connaion  of  his  dasoourse  I 
could  easily  perceive  that  he  had  not  any  scruple  as  to  a  presbyteriaa 
ordination.  He  affirnipri,  moreover,  that  he  took  our  separation  from 
the  established  church,  to  be  not  only  justitiabh^  hut  necessary,  as  cir- 
cumstances stood  ;  and  declared  that  our  having  ministers  ordained 
among  us  was  necessary-  too.  He  thought  that  we  that  w&e  free,  and 
willing  to  enter  into  the  mtnistry  among  the  dissenten  in  their  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  deserved  all  the  respect  that  could  be  showed 
us.    Yely.after  all  this,  I  inaiated  upon  it,  that  his  absolute  lelusal  to  be 
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concerned  in  any  oi  di nations  was  very  discouraging,  and  the  more  so, 
because  upon  the  principles  be  laid  down  it  appeared  to  be  it  thing  not 
to  be  aoooonted  for«  Upoo  this  lie  was  pleased  to  enter  into  freedoaie 
with  me,  at  the  same  time  obliging  me  to  seoreey,  which  I  have  oIh 
■enred  rrliolously ;  never  rliscovcring  to  any  one  what  was  communi- 
cated. 1  shall  only  say,  tliat  the  doctor's  hindrance  was  peculiar  to 
himself.  I  cannot  pretend,  upon  the  whole,  tiiat  he  gave  me  all  the 
satl^uition  I  could  have  desirt  d,  yet  I  thought  he  must  answer  for  him- 

'  self  and  his  own  proceedings,  and  ao  must  I  for  mine.  Thb  I  could 
not  see  tluit  I  could  be  able  to  do^  should  I  wave  being  ordained,  mere- 
ly because  a  particular  person,  whose  help  upon  that  occasion  was  very 
desirable,  refused  to  assist."  At  length,  however,  Mr  Calamy  found 
ministers  inclined  to  comply  with  his  wishes ;  and  after  a  strict  examina- 
tion, and  a  littthi  disputation,  in  which  he  had  to  contend  with  Mr  AIsop, 
he  was  ordained,  together  with  six  othen,  ia  Dr  Annedey's  meeting* 
house  in  Little  St  Helens,  June  22d,  1694. 

Soon  after  his  ordination,  Mr  Calamy  removed  from  Blackfriars  to 
accept  the  office  of  assistant  to  Mr,  afterwards  Dr,  Daniel  Williams  in 
Bishops-gate  street.  On  the  death  of  Mr  AIsop,  in  1703,  he  was  un- 
anunoualy  chosen  pastor  of  his  congregation  in  TothiU-street,  West- 
minster. His  ministry  being  very  acceptable,  and  his  congregation  in* 
creasing,  a  new  place  of  worship  was  built  for  him  upon  a  much  larger 
scale,  in  a  place  called  Lnn^;  Ditch, 

In  the  year  1696  Mr  Sylvester  puhlishrrl  Rrixtci's  «  Account  of  his 
Litis  and  Times'  from  the  author's  uianuscnpt.  On  this  occasion,  Mr 
Calamy  was  employed  to  make  some  corrections,  to  draw  up  the  table 
of  contents,  and  the  index.  This  undertaking  induced  him  to  prepare 
an  abridgment  of  the  work,  with  some  additions  and  improvements, 
which  appeared  in  one  vol.  octavo,  1702.  This  continued  the  history 
of  the  ejected  ministers  down  to  the  year  1691.  The  publication  of 
this  work  gave  great  offence  to  some,  but  equal  gratification  to  others. 
It  was  soon  republished  in  an  enlarged  form.  It  drew  him,  however, 
Into  a  long  and  important  controveny.  Mr  Ollyffe  published,  in  1708, 
a  defence  of  ministerial  conformity,  in  reply  to  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Calamy 's  work.  The  same  year  Mr  Hoadly  published  his  '  Reason- 
ableness of  Conformity  to  the  Church  of  England,  represented  to  the 
Dissenting  Ministers,  in  answer  to  Mr  Calamy.'    Shortly  after,  Hoadly 

'  published-a  second  part  of  the  same  work.  In  reply  to  these  treatises, 
Mr  Calamy  published,  in  the  same  year,  **  A  Defence  of  Moderate 
Nonconformity,  &c.  &c. ;  part  I.  with  a  postscript,  containing  Remarks 
on  a  Tract  of  Mr  Dorrington,  entitled,  '  The  Dissenting  Ministry  in 
religion  censured  and  condemned  from  tlie  Holy  Scriptures,"*  1703. 
An  answer  to  part  of  this  work  was  published  by  Solomon  Pagis,  rec- 
tor of  Famborow  in  Somersetshire,  1704.  Mr  Hoadly  also  published 
*  A  Serious  Admonition  to  Mr  .Calamy,  occasioned  by  the  first  part  of 
his  Defence  of  Moderate  Nonconformity,*  1708.  Tlic  second  part  of 
Mr  Calamy's  defence  apjieared  the  next  year,  entitled,  '  A  Defence  of 
Moderate  Nonconformity,  i^vc.  witli  an  introduction  about  the  true  state 
of  the  present  controversy  between  the  church  and  the  dissenters,  and 
a  postscript  omtabing  an  answer  to  Mr  Hoadly 's  Serioos  AdmomtloB, 
and  some  remarks  on  a  nameless  author,  said  to  be  a  ooi^regatioDal 
minister  in  the  countiy,'  1704.   The  introduction  to  this  work  gained 
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the  author  great  honoar  among  his  dissenting  brethren,  and  was  so 
■uich  approved  by  the  great  Mr  Locke,  that  he  sent  author  a  mes- 
sage to  this  efStei^**  that  he  had  read  it»  and  thought  it  such  a  de- 
fence of  nonconformity  as  could  not  be  answered ;  and  that  in  adhering 
to  the  principles  there  laid  down,  fir  had  no  occasion  to  be  afraid  of  any 
antagonist."  The  third  part  of  Mr  Caianiy's  Defence  appeared  in  1705. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1708,  he  published  *  A  Caveat  against 
the  new  F^phets,  with  a  single  sheet,  in  answer  to  Sir  Riidiard  Bulk- 
ley's  Remarks  on  the  samOi' 

In  the  year  1709  Mr  Calamy  took  a  journey  into  Kbrth  Britain,  and 
was  rpceived  every  whore  with  marks  of  the  highest  r<'«pept.  The  three 
universities  of  Edinburgh,  (jlasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  conttn  erl  upon  him 
the  de^ee  of  Doctor  in  divinity.  Being  in  Edinburgh  during  the  sit- 
ting of  the  general  assembly»  and  bearing  the  case  of  an  appeal  from  a 
minister  against  the  tiyood  of  Aberdeen)  who  had  condemned  the  min- 
ister for  insufficiency  in  his  answers  to  many  questions  proposed  to  hin^— 
the  gonpral  assembly  appetu'ing  at  a  loss  what  to  flo  with  the  aecn«ed 
person — the  moderator  stooped  down,  and  whispering  to  Dr  (  alaioy, 
a^ked  him  wiiat  he  thought  of  the  affair ;  to  which  Dr  C.  replied, — 
**  We  in  England  shonld  reokon  tlus  way  of  proceeding,  the  inqaisition 
revived.*'  At  this  the  moderator  smiled.  Lord  Forbwi  who  sat  on  the 
bench  above,  asked  the  doctor  what  had  passed  between  them,  and  on 
being  tn!d,  he  fell  to  laughing.  The  lord-president,  who  niso  sat  above 
him,  inquiring  what  had  so  diverted  him,  and  being  informed,  he 
joined  in  the  laugh  also.  Then  the  king  s  commissioner,  observing  ail 
this  pleasantry,  stooped  down  and  asked  the  lord-president  tbe  cause, 
and  on  hearing  wliat  it  was,  he  htmsdf  broke  forth  into  laughter.  At 
lei^lth  tlie  whisper  and  the  laugh 'Went  round  the  whole  assembly.  We 
are  not  told  what  became  of  the  poor  rulprit,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
was  allowed  to  participate  iu  the  merriment  by  obtaining  his  acquittal. 

In  1713  Dr  Calamy  published  the  second  edition  of  his  abridgment 
of  *  Baxter's  Life  and  Ttmes and  in  the  ^d  of  the  first  volume  he 
inserted  the  *  Reformed  Liturgy,'  drawn  up  by  Mr  Baxter,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  bishops  at  the  Savoy  confidence.  Some  years  ailer,  he 
completed  two  additional  volumes  of  the  same  work,  entitled,  *  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  account  of  the  Ministers,  &c.  ^vho  were  ejected  and 
silenced  after  the  year  1660,  &c,  to  which  is  added,  the  Church  and 
the  Dissoifers  compared  as  to  pmmcution,  in  some  Remaribs  on  Dr 
Walker's  Attempt  to  recover  the  names  mid  sufferings  of  the  clergy 
that  were  sequestered,  &c.  between  1640  and  1600.  Also,  Free  Remarks 
on  the  28th  chapter  of  Dr  Bennett's  Essay  on  the  39  Articles.'  This 
work  procured  the  author  much  reputatiou.  Bishop  Rnrnet  thanked  him 
ioT  it,  and  said  he  had  read  it  with  pleasure.  Dr  Calamy  published, 
In  1714»  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled,  *  Queries  coDceniing  the 
Schism  Bill*'  In  1717  he  wrote  *  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Pbrlisp 
ment  on  the  repeal  of  the  Act  against  occasional  conformity.'  The 
following  year  he  published  a  vindication  of  his  grandfather  and  of 
several  other  persons,  in  '  A  Letter  to  Mr  Arclideacon  Echard,  upon 
occasion  of  his  History  of  England,'  &c.  &c.  He  also  published  a  vo- 
lume of  lectures  on  the  Trinity,  delivered  at  Salters'  hall,  Merchants* 
lecture*  to  which  he  appended  a  vindication  of  1st  John  v«  7.  This 
book  was  dedicated  to  George  L,  who  gave  the  author^  when  be  pr&- 
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scntcd  it,  a  most  gracious  reception,  aad  ordered  ium  a  gratuity  of 
fifty  pounds.  He  pnblbhed'  muiy  oceasioiMl  tmnrnm  dttring  the  pe- 
riod of  his  forty  years^  mitUfltiy  in  London.  Dr  Calamy  was  twioe 
married,  and  hs[d  six  children.  One  of  his  sons,  who  bore  the  name 
of  Edmand,  was  educated  for  the  ministry  among  the  dissenters,  and 
officiated  many  years  at  Croshy-square  as  an  assistatit  to  Dr  (irosvenor. 
Another  son,  Mr  Adam  Calamy,  was  bred  tu  lliu  law,  and  was  one  of 
the  eerliest  writers  in  tiie  Gentleman's  Magminet  under  the  signature 
of  "  A  Con  istent  Ptotestant*'  Dr  Calamy  died  June  9d,  1738,  at 
the  age  of  sixlj-two. 

Boav  A.D.  16S7.^Mn»  A.D.  1787* 

Tins  eminent  prelate  was  born  in  1657  at  Bhindford  in  Dorsetshire. 
He  received  his  university  education  at  Christ-church,  Oxford,  where 
be  took  tiie  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1G76,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1679.  Uis 
ftther  wished  hhn  to  enter  into  business  as  a  elothier;  bnt,  preferriiig 
the  ministry,  he  was  allowed  to  obtain  ordination. 

In  1682  he  visited  Paris,  as  chaplain  to  Viscount  Preston,  envoy- 
extraordinary.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  elected 
preacher  to  the  society  of  Gray';;-inn  ;  contrary,  as  it  appears,  to  the 
express  desire  of  James  II.,  to  whom  he  had  given  otlence  by  his  spir- 
ited *  Exposition  of  the  Doetrine  of  the  Choi«h  of  England in  wliieli 
he  had  closely  imitated  the  style,  and  exposed  the  sophisms  of  Bossnet, 
bishop  of  Meaux.  After  having  published  several  other  pieces  against 
the  Roman  catholic  faith,  he  proceeded  to  the  d^frree  of  B.  D.  and  D.D.; ' 
became  one  ot  the  royal  chaplains,  and  deputy-clerlt  of  tlie  closet  to 
William  and  Mary ;  and  obtained  a  canonry  of  Christ-churcli  in  room 
of  Dr  Aldrioh*  In  1698  he  prodneed  '  An  English  version  of  the 
genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers;*  which  exposed  him  to  an 
attack  from  Dr  Middleton.  In  1694  he  was  presented  to  the  vector}' 
of  St  James's,  Westminster;  and,  three  years  afterwards,  appeared 
Jiis  '  Authority  of  Christian  Princes  over  their  Ecclesiastical  Synods, 
asserted  witii  pat  tieuiai'  respect  to  the  convocations  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England*'  This  worlc  was  speedily  followed  by  liis  '  Vindi- 
cation of  the  King's  Supremacy  against  both  Popish  and  Fanatical  op- 
posers  as  a  reward  for  which,  perhaps,  he  was  promoted  by  the  crown 
in  17!)!.  to  the  deanery  of  Exeter.  His  doctrines  had  already  been 
veheiui  uLiy  attacked  by  Atterburj-  and  otiiers ;  in  opposition  to  wliom, 
he  published  a  work,  in  1703,  entitled,  '  The  State  ui  the  Ciiurcli,  and 
'  the  Clergy  of  England  considered  ;*  which,  it  is  said*  decided  the  con- 
test in  his  favour* 

In  1705  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln ;  and,  being  a 
fftrenuons  opponent  to  Ifi'j^h-church  principle:*,  warmly  concurred  in  the 
prosecution  and  punisluuent  of  Saciieverell,  and  advocatrd  the  propo- 
sal for  a  comprehension  with  the  dissenters.  A  few  months  after  the 
accession  of  George  I.  he  was  raised  to  the  primacy  on  ibe  death  of 
Tenison.  He  now  wrote  and  spoke  against  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
cehism  ac^  wiiiob»  pretiousiy,  during  . its  progress  tbroogh  the  boose  of 
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UadB,  had  warmly  opposed.  His  first  speech  from  the  episcopal 
beneh  had  been  in  &voor  of  a  compromise  with  the  dissenten ;  trat  he 
now  resisted  the  repeal  of  the  oooformity  bill;  insisted  on  the  necessity 

of  continuing  the  test  and  corporation  act«  ;  arid,  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Nottingham,  brought  in  a  biil  for  imposing  a  new  tp^t  against 
Ariaii  opjuious,  although  in  the  cases  of  Whiston  and  Clarke,  iu  1711 
and  171S,  he  had  spoken  with  modecatioo  of  theur  peculiar  views. 

In  1717  he  formed  a  scheme  for  uniting  the  EngUsh  and  GalMcan 
churches,  and  entered  into  a  secret  correspondenoe  on  the  subject  M'ith 
Dupin,  De  Noailirs,  ntid  others,  through  tlie  medium  of  Bcauvoir, 
chaplain  to  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris.  The  negotiation  had  pro- 
ceeded 80  far,  that  a  plan  for  the  proposed  union  had  been  read  and 
approved  of  in  the*  Sorfoonne:  when  the  afiiur  being  made  public,  a 
damour  was  raised  against  De  NoaiUes  and  his  fnends,  for  attempting, 
as  it  was  said,  to  bring  about  acoalitipn  with  heretics ;  and  the  French 
government,  which,  from  temporary  political  motives,  had  appeared  to 
encourage  the  design,  sent  the  whole  of  Archbishop  Wake's  letters  to 
the  pope,  who  is  stated  to  have  greatly  admired  the  catholic  spirit  and 
ability  displayed  by  the  writer.  The  reader  will  find  a  detailed  account 
of  tl^  scheme  of  the  archbishop  in  the  appendix  to'  *  Mosheim's  Ec- 
clesiastical History.'  Soon  after  the  failure  of  this,  his  ^vourite  pro* 
jeet,  which  exposed  him  to  great  vituperation,  tlie  T>riniate  corresponded 
relatively  to  a  proposed  union  between  the  Koman  catholics  and  the 
Lutherans,  with  Jablonski,  the  Pole,  whom  he  earnestly  exhorted  not 
to  enter  into  any  arrangement  with  the  church  of  Kome,  except  on  a 
iboting  of  perfect  equality,  and  not  to  sacrifice  truth  for  a  temporal 
advantage  or  even  to  a  desire  of  peace. 

On  account  of  !ds  infirmities  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the 
duties  of  the  primacy  were,  for  the  most  part,  performed  by  Gibson, 
bishop  of  London.  He  lingered  in  a  most  enfeebled  state,  until  the 
34th  ci  January,  1737,  whoi  he  expln^  at  Lambeth  palace.  He  be- 
queathed his  valuable  colleetion  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  ancient 
coins,  to  the  sopi^y  of  Christ-church,  Oxford.  Besides  the  works  al- 
ready mentioned,  he  wa^  the  antfmr  of  sevpral  tracts  against  tlie  doc- 
trines of  the  Komish  church,  and  two  or  thi-ce  volumes  of  sermons. 

B0BVA.]>.  1663i — mmBA,iK  1787. 

This  learned  nonconforming  divine  was  born  at  Taunton  in  Somer- 
setshire^ in  Jaauafy,  I68S.  He  waa  descended  from  the  Groves  of 
Wiltshure^  aad'tbe  Rowesof  Devonshire,— 4wo  families  well-known  in 
the  annals  of  their  country  for  their  bold  and  uncompromising  attach- 
ment to  the  great  principles  of  religious  and  civil  liberty.  His  tutors 
were  Warren  of  TauntoUj  and  Thomas  Rowe  of  London. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Mr  Grove  began  to  preach,  and  soon  be- 
came very  popular.  In  1706  he  succeeded  Mr  Warren  in  the  tutor- 
ship of  the  academy  at  Taunton.  Here  he  resided  eighteen  years, 
durii^  which  period  he  preached  to  two  small  eimgregations  in  the 
neighbourhood  upon  a  salary  of  only      per  annmo.  His  fint  publicap 
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tion  was  an  enay,  wliich  he  Iiad  drawn  up  as  an  aoademical  leetwei  oa 

*  The  Regulation  of  Divenions,'  and  whieh  he  gave  to  the  pnblic  in 
1708*    Soon  afler  this  he  engaged  in  a  correqK)ndence  with  Dr  Clarke 

on  some  points  of  the  discourse  by  the  latter,  '  On  the  Being  and  At- 
tributes of  God.'  In  1718  ho  published  '  An  Iv--ay  towards  a  Ue- 
monstratiou  ot  the  Soul's  iinmatcnality.'  In  172;^  he  pubiu>iied  '  A 
Diaeonne  oa  Seorct  Prayer,  in  aeYeral  aermonsy'  whieh  baa  been  va- 
lued ibr  its  argumentatiTe  aiMt  rhetorical  style*  In  1 790  he  gave  to  the 
public  two  works,  one  on  <  The  Evidence  of  our  ^Saviour's  Itesurrec- 
tion/  and  the  other  entitled,  *  Some  Thoughts  conceming  the  proof  of 
a  Futurt!  St<iU'.'  Tliese  were  followed  by  several  other  volumes  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  the  mo»t  iiupurtauL  of  which  ii»  uue  uuder  the  title  of 
'  Wisdom  the  first  spring  of  aetion  in  the  Deity.* 

Mr  Grove  died  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  His  nephew,  Mr  Amory, 
published  his  'Posthumous  Works,'  in  1740,  in  four  volumes,  and  his 
'System  of  Moral  Philosophy,*  as  delivered  in  the  Taunton  aeadfiny, 
in  two  vuhmies.  in  1749.  His  entire  works  form  ten  voiuaieis,  6vo. 
Mr  Grove  contributed  a  few  papers  to  Addison's  '  Spectator,'  and  we 
find  the  following  anecdote  with  rei>pect  to  one  of  them  in  Bosweli's 

*  Life  of  Johnson.*  The  Doctor  mentioned,  relates  the  bi<^rapher,  "  with 
an  air  of  satisfaction,  what  Baretti  had  told  him,  that,  meeting  in  the 
course  of  his  studying  English,  with  an  excellent  paper  in  the  Spec- 
tator, one  of  four  tiiat  were  written  by  the  respectable  dissenting  min- 
ister, Mr  Grove  of  Taunton,  and  observing  the  geuius  and  energy  of 
mind  that  it  eihibits,  it  greatly  quickened  hb  curiosity  to  visit  onr 
country ;  as  he  thought,  if  such  were  the  lighter  periodical  essays  of 
our  authors,  their  productions,  on  more  weighty  occasions,  must  be 
wonderful  indeed."  Dr  Johnson  himself  has  pronounced  Mr  Grove's 
paper,  No.  626,  *  On  Novelty,*  to  be  "  one  of  the  tiuest  pieces  in  th** 
English  language. "  The  coocluding  number  of  the  Spectator  is  the 
composition  of  Mr  Grove. 

DIED  A.  U.  1740. 

No  particulars  can  now  be  collected  respecting  the  early  life  of 
Francies  Hare.  The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  equally  unknown. 
We  first  hear  of  him  at  Eton  school,  where  he  received  the  rudiments 
of  education  preparatory  to  the  university.  In  due  time  he  was  enter- 
ed at  King's  college,  Cambridge,  and  became  a  fellow  of  that  founda- 
tion.  liVbile  in  this  capacity,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  tuition  of  the 
marquis  of  Blandford,  the  only  son  of  the  duke  of  Marlbclh>ngh»  and,  by 
the  duke  was  appointed  chaplain-general  to  the  army*  In  regular  oourse 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

By  reason  of  his  connexion  with  the  army,  his  thoughts  were  turn- 
ed into  the  channel  of  politics ;  and  he  first  appeared,  as  an  author,  in 
defending  the  war  and  the  measures  of  the  whig  administration*  His 
writings  on  these  subjects  were  chiefly  published  before  the  year  1712. 
He  wrote  '  The  Barrier  Treaty  vindicated,'  and  al-o  a  treatise  in  four 
parts,  entitled  'The  Allies  and  the  late, Ministi^,. defended  agaiost 
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France  ntul  the  present  Frionds  of  France.'  These  tracts  are  said  to 
have  been  much  altered  and  amended  by  May  Qwariiig}  and  printed 
under  the  eye  of  OldmizoD.  They  were  serviceable  to  the  war 
interest,  in  opposition  to  the  strietoree  of  Swift,  and  die  efibrts  of  the 
tory  party.  Tindal  often  refers  to  them,  in  his  continuation  of  R^tin, 
as  valuable  historical  documents  respecting  that  period. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  Hare  followed  the  army  to 
Flanders ;  but  how  long  he  remained  there,  or  when  he  resigned  his 
station  as  ehaplain-general,  does  not  appear.  Soon  after  the  pnbliea* 
tion  of  his  politieal  pieces,  we  find  him  advanced  to  the  deanery  of 
Worcester,  and  engaging  with  great  warmth  as  the  ooacyntor  of  Sherlock; 
Potter,  Snape,  and  others,  in  the  famous  Bangorian  controversy.  About 
four  years  at'ter  Hoadly  preached  his  sermon  on  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
when  the  controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise  had  already  raged  to  an  ex- 
traordinary lieight,  Hare  pnblishdi  an  elaborate  disoonrse,  in  the  form 
of  a  sermon  on  '  Churoh  Author!^/  In  this  discourse^  Hoadly  saw,  or 
fimeied  he  saw,  many  artful  though  indirect  attacks  on  his  serinon, 
and  its  whole  tenor  was  opno^ito  to  the  prineiplos  which  he  had  avow- 
ed and  deiiended.  Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  rouse  the  spirit  of 
Hoadly.  He  replied  to  the  discourse  on  church  authority,  with  his 
nsin!  ability,  and  perhaps  with  more  than  bb  usual  acrimony.  Hare 
contented  himself  at  first  with  a  few  strictures  on  Hoadly's  reply,  in  a 
postscript  to  the  succeeding  edition  of  his  discourse,  in  which  argument 
abounds  less  than  wit,  and  dignity  less  than  satire.  This  was  intended 
only  as  a  feint  to  draw  the  public  attention  away  from  the  arguments 
of  Hoadly,  till  he  should  have  time  to  prepare  a  more  formal  answer. 
This  was  published  about  a  year  afterwards,  under  the  tide  of  *  Scrip* 
tnre  vindicated  fi*om  the  Misinterpretations  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ban* 
gor.'  Formidable  for  its  learning  and  its  length,  this  answer  was  not 
wanting  in  candour  and  soberness,  excepting  perhftyis  some  parts  of  the 
preface,  in  whicii  the  reader  is  too  ot\en  remindrd  of  the  postscript. 
In  the  Bangorian  controversy  our  author  sent  out  another  piece,  called 
'  A  New  Defence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor's  Sermon.'  The  title 
is  ironical,  and  such  is  the  general  tenor  of  the  production  itself.  The 
Vriter  feigns  a  deep  concern  for  the  fate  of  Hoadiys  sermon,  and  is  sur> 
prised  that  neither  he  nor  his  friends  have  hit  on  a  mode  of  defending 
it,  whifh  lie  kindly  suggests,  and  %vhirh  is  no  other  than  to  prove  from 
its  numerous  delects,  that  it  was  composed  in  great  haste,  and  given  to 
the  public  without  revision. 

In  the  year  1737,  Dr  Hare  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  St 
Asaph,  having  been  previously  removed  from  the  deanery  of  Worces- 
terto  that  of  St  Paul's.  He  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Chichester  in 
1731,  which,  together  with  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's,  he  retained  till 
his  death. 

During  his  residence  at  the  university,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
a  warm  friendship  subsisted  between  bim  and  Dr  Bejitley.  When  he 
went  into  Holland  as  chaplain^general  of  the  army,  Bentlcy  put  into  hb 

hands  a  copy  of  his  notes  and  emendations  toMenander  and  Philemon, 
to  be  delivered  to  Burman,  the  celebrated  professor  at  Lej^den.  Bent- 
ley  also  dedicated  to  Hare  his  '  Remarks  on  the  Essay  of  Free-think- 
ing,' which  essay  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Collins,  formerly 
'Hire's  pupil.  With  this  dedication  he  was  much  gfatified»  and  return- 
IV.  2  M 
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ed  a  flattering  letter  of  thanks  to  the  author.  Unluckily  this  friendiihip 
was  not  desthied  to  l»e  of  long  cootiniiaBoe.  It  was  iotomipted  and 
finally  broken  off,  for  reasons  not  weU-knowD»  bnt,  as  Dr  Salter  insina- 

ates,  not  very  creditable  to  either  party.  As  their  evil  slsrs  wonld 
have  it,  they  fell  on  the  design  of  writing  notes  to  the  same  authors. 
Hare  had  published  an  edition  of  Terence,  and  was  preparing  his  fav- 
ourite Phaedrus  for  the  press,  when  he  was  surprised  by  toe  intelligence, 
tliat  Ins  friend  Bentley  was  engaged  with  both  oC  these  aothors,  and 
would  shortly  bring  them  oat  tog^er*  What  real  grounds  of  dissatisfae- 
tion  existed  on  either  side,  or  where  the  greatest  blame  belongs,  cannot 
now  )>e  ascertained.  No  more  can  be  said,  than  that  an  irreconcileable 
eiiuiity  followed.  Bentley  left  out  the  dedication  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  remarks,  and  mentions  not  Hare's  name  in  his  Terence.  Hare 
did  not  fall  belund  his  anti^nist  in  the  Tioleneo  of  lus  didike,  nor  in 
his  pains  to  make  it  public.  His  '  Epistola  Critica,'  addressed  to  Dr 
Blind,  is  a  professed  attack  on  Bentley 's  '  PhsBdrus,'  although,  in  addition 
to  some  trifling  and  much  profound  criticism  on  that  work,  it  is  made  a 
vehicle  of  spleen  and  personal  censure.  He  boasts  of  convicting  Bent- 
ley of  ignorance,  plagiarism,  and  all  the  sins  to  which  an  author  can  be 
tempted ;  and,  not  wtisfied  with  achievements  like  these,  he  proceeds 
to  assert,  and  prove,  that  the  world  had  been  ^pregiously  mistakoi  in 
its  estimate  of  the  editors  scholarship  and  critical  sagacity.  He  is  sur« 
prised  beyond  measure,  that  :uiy  thing  so  imperfect  as  Bentley 's  '  Phud- 
drus,'  should  come  from  a  man  of  such  rc  puted  erudition.  The  only 
branch  of  knowledge  in  which  he  allows  Bentley  to  excel,  is  that  of  the 
Greek  metres,  and  the  mysteries  of  Greek  verse.  Here  he  pOTnits  him 
to  sit  in  the  chair  of  pre-eminence.  He  takes  care,  however,  to  deduct 
as  mudi  as  he  can  from  the  value  of  this  concession,  first,  by  chaigiDg 
Bentley  with  the  folly  of  holding  the  learning  of  all  other  men  in  con- 
tempt who  do  not  consider  this  kind  of  knowledge  as  the  greatest  hu- 
man attainment;  and,  secondly,  by  going  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
pretending  that  it  is  comparatively  worth  nothing.  A  work  on  which 
Bishop  Hare  bestowed  more  pains  than  any  other,  perhaps,  was  his 
system  of  metres  in  Hebrew  poetry,  first  published  in  connexion  with 
the  Hebrew  psalms,  divided  in  conformity  with  his  notion  of  their 
measures.  Josephus  and  Philo  maintained  that  the  jjoetry  of  tlie  He- 
brews had  metres  similar  to  those  of  the  classical  poetiy  of  other  na- 
tions, and  in  this  opinion  they  were  followed  by  others  among  the 
ancients,  partieuhurly  Origen  and  Jerome.  The  opinion  made  its  way 
silently  among  the  learned  till  the  time  of  Joseph  Sealiger,  who  set 
himself  in  earnest  to  confute  it,  alleging  at  the  same  time,  that  it  liad 
never  been  proved,  that  it  rested  on  assertion,  and  only  held  its 
ground  because  it  had  never  been  opposed.  His  discussion  awakened 
cariosity,  and  opened  a  new  theatre  on  which  were  to  be  displayed  the 
skill  and  talents  of  the  orientalists.  Many  theories  were  started,  and 
as  mimy  exploded ;  some  critics  found  every  imaginable  perfection  of 
art  and  taste  in  the  poetical  numbers  of  the  Hebrews  ;  others  met  with 
no  success  in  tlir  search,  and  zealously  maintained,  that  the  poets  of 
Israel  did  not  model  their  compositions  after  any  principles  like  those 
of  the  classic  metres,  but  were  guided  by  such  rules  only  as  the  judg- 
ment and  taste  of  each  writer  might  suggest  Gomar  was  one  of  the 
.most  snooeasliil  metrical  adveatoreis*   He  discovered  both  metre  and 
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rhyme  ;  Buxtorff  and  Heinsius  approved  his  ^ork.  Cappel  and  Pfeiffer 
wrote  ag^nst  it,  and  gave  equal  satisfiustioD  to  the  opposite  party.  Le  Clerc 
waB  for  rhyme  without  metre ;  a  scheme  more  untenable  in  the  opinion 
of  Bishop  Lowth  than  any  other.    He  had  some  followers^  but  was  op> 

posed  by  Calmot  and  Dacier.  In  "England,  Bishop  Hare  n  the  first 
who  ciitf  red  deeply  into  this  subject  ;  and,  after  having  examined  it  to 
the  bottom,  he  proposed  a  new  theory  of  Hebrew  metres,  which  he 
fondly  imagined  would  reconcile  all  differences,  and  restore  t!ie  poetry 
of  the  Bible  to  its  pristine  dignity  and  perfection*  When  he  published 
his  Psalter,  however,  with  a  full  exposition  of  his  scheme,  he  had  the 
mnrt'fTcation  to  find  that  it  was  coldly  received  by  the  public.  Xot- 
withstanriing  tiie  little  attention  which  Hare's  hypothesis  attracted  at 
first,  it  was  regarded  with  great  respect  by  the  iearned,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Lowth,  wlio  deemed  it  worthy-  of  a  la- 
boured confiitatton.  **  The  arguments  advanced  in  its  favour,**  says 
Lowth,  "appeared  so  conclusive  to  sonu  i  - 1  ons  of  great  erudition,  as 
to  persuade  then),  that  the  learned  prelate  liad  fortunately  revived  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  Hebrew  versification,  after  an  oblivion  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years ;  and  that  he  had  established  his  opinion  by 
such  irresistible  proofs,  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  utmost  efforts  of  con- 
troversy." Lowth  undwtook  to  prove  this  a  delusion  and  to  over- 
throw the  scheme  itsel£  Public  sentiment  has  for  the  most  part  ac- 
quiesced in  his  arguments  and  decisions.  Hare's  hypothesis  found  u 
.strenuous  advocate  in  Dr  Edwards,  who  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  in  its 
iicfence,  to  which  Lowth  replied  in  what  he  called  his  *  Larger  Confu- 
tation.* 

Dr  Hare's  most  celebrated  performance  is  a  treatise  entitled  *  The 

DiflSculties  and  Discouragements  which  attend  Ae  Study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  Way  of  Private  Judgment.'  This  was  published  without 
his  name,  soon  after  his  return  from  Holland,  and  took  so  well  with 
the  public,  that  it  speedily  ran  through  several  editions.  It  was  ac- 
counted the  finest  specimen  of  irony  in  the  language ;  and,  if  we  ex- 
cept Hoadly's  'Dedication  to  the  Pope,'  which  came  out  shortly  after, 
no  piece  in  its  way  has  probably  since  appeared,  which  would  not  suf- 
fer by  comparison.  Some  persons  aff  rtr  1  not  to  understand  him; 
they  were  disposed  to  take  his  irony  in  earnest,  and  forward  to  whisper 
suspicions  and  discontent  in  the  ears  of  the  convocation.  It  is  not 
known  that  any  evils  ensued  to  the  author ;  he  had  clearly  stated  it  to 
be  bis  object,  by  showing  the  discouragemeots  attending  the  study  of 
the  scriptures,  to  impress  on  individuals  and  religious  societies  the  im- 
portant duty  of  removing  these  discouragements.  His  concluding  re- 
marks abundantly  evince  his  sincerity,  aiid  are  utt<!red  in  a  tone  of 
seriousness,  and  with  a  concern  for  the  intf  n  sts  of  religious  knowledge, 
which  it  would  seem  impossible  to  misapprehend.  Bishop  Hare  died 
in  1740,  bis  works  were  collected  and  published  in  1746,  in  four  vol- 
ume) octavo. 

He  that  shall  judge  Bishop  Hare  by  his  writings  will  heartily  res- 
pond to  the  eulogy  of  Blackwall,  who  calls  him  a  "  sound  critic,  con- 
summate scholar,  and  a  bright  ornament  of  the  church  and  nation."  It 
b  presumed  that  there  have  been  few  better  classical  scholars,  although 
he  may  not  have  towered  to  the  height  of  bis  gigantie  rival,  Dr  Bend^. 
His  Latiaity  chiims  the  praise  of  elegance  and  purity.   His  political 
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tracts  bear  marks  of  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  an  acuteness  in  soillie  of 
She  deeper  principles  of  govemmrat.    In  oontroveray  we  have  seeB 

that  he  is  less  successful ;  we  are  oftener  fatigued  than  convinced, — ver- 
bal disquisitions  come  upon  us  in  the  guise  of  arguments, — learning  is 
expended  to  show  the  extent  of  learmiin;.— materials  abound,  knowledge^ 
mental  energy,  force  of  language,  but  they  are  awkwardly  applied. 

Richard  Bbntlst,  a  celebrated  crhio  and  theologian,  was  born 
January  27th,  1661-6S,  at  Oulton,  not  fiur  from  Wakefield,  in  the 

West  riding  of  Yorkshire.  His  father,  Thomas  fientley,  possessed  an 
estate  at  Woodlosford,  a  township  iu  the  same  parish  with  Oulton. 
His  mother's  maidcn-name  was  Willie.  She  is  recorded  to  have  been 
a  woman  of  an  excellent  understanding,  and  by  her  it  is  said  that 
Bentley  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  grammar.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at  Wai^eld.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  Bentley,  then  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  committed  to  the  caie 
of  his  maternal  grandfather,  by  whom  he  was  sent,  in  the  following 
year,  (167(i,)  to  St  Jolm's  college,  Cambridge.  After  the  regulai 
period  of  residence  and  study,  Beutley  commenced  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
and  obtained  in  the  list  of  honours  a  position  corresponding  with  that 
of  third  wrangler,  according  to  the  present  method  of  designation.  He 
was  precluded  from  a  fellowship  by  a  statute,  then  and  long  after,  in 
force  at  St  John's  college,  which  restricted  the  number  of  fellows  from 
each  county  to  two.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  however,  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  his  college  to  the  head-mastership  of  the  grammar-school  of 
Spaldmg,  in  Lincolnshire.  This  situation  be  retained  for  a  twelve- 
month) at  the  end  of  which  he  accepted  the  office  of  domestic  tutor  to 
the  soiKtf  Dr  Edward  Stillingfleet,  then  dean  of  St  Ftol's,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Worcester.  In  IGGS,  B(?ntley  proceeded  Master  of 
Arts.  During  his  residence  with  Dr  Stiliingdeet,  he  seems  to  have 
prosecuted  his  studies  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  success,  lie  iii- 
ibrms  us  that  **  before  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  wrote  a  sort 
of'  HesESpla;'  a  thick  volume  in  quarto^  in  the  first  column  of  which 
be  inserted  every  word  of  the  Hebrew  bible  alphabeticaUy ;  and  in 
five  other  columns,  all  the  various  interpretations  of  those  words  in  the 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  Latin,  Septuagint,  and  Aquila,  Synmiachus, 
and  Theodotiou,  that  occur  in  the  whole  bible.  This  he  made  for  his 
own  use,  to  know  the  Hebrew,  not  from  the  late  Kabbins,  but  iroux  the 
ancient  versious ;  when,  bating  ArabiCi  PerBic,  and  Etiiiopic,  he  read 
over  the  whole  Poljiglot.*'  la  1689,  Dr  Stillingfleet — now  heorane 
bishop  of  Worcester — sent  his  son  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  accom* 
panied  by  Hentley  as  his  private  tutor.  Both  tutor  and  pupi!  enter- 
ed Wadham  college,  where  shortly  atter  Bentley  was  nicoipo rated 
Master  of  Arts,  as  holding  the  same  degree  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. At  Oxford,  he  beoame  aequainted  with  many  scholan  of  dis» 
tinguished  abiliUes  and  erudition ;  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  unre- 
itrioted  access  to  the  Bodleiaii  libraiy*  the  principal  manuscripts  of 
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which  he  seems  to  have  examiaeU  with  indefatigable-  industry.  Among 
the  literary  projects  whidi  at  this  early  age  his  gigantic  ambition 
prompted  him  to  form,  we  find  mention  of  new  editions  of  Onek 
gratncnarians  and  Latin  poets;  a  complete  collection  of  the  Fragments 
of  the  Greek  poets;  and  a  republieation  of  the  Greek  lexicographers, 
^  in  four  volumes,  folio.  In  1690,  he  took  deacon's  orders,  and  was  .soon 
ailer  appointed  chaplain  to  his  patron  the  bishop  of  W  orcester.  In  the 
following  year  appeared  the  earliest  publication  of  Bentley ; — his  ceie- 
brated  '  Epistola  ad  clarum  virum  Joannem  Millium,'  appended  to  the 
Oxford  editidn  of  the  ^  Chronicle  of  Joannes  Malelas  Antiocheans.' 
This  tract'itp,  thoiH^h  of  limited  extent,  established  his  reputation 
throui^iiout  Europe,  as  a  critic  of  the  very  highest  order  of  excellence. 
When  we  consider  the  number  of  topics  discussed-— ot  which  liiaiiy  were 
among  the  most  obscure  and  intricate  within  the  wliole  range  of  philolo- 
gical criticism, — the  reach  andoriginalityof  his  speculations  on  questions 
supposed  to  have  been  exhausted  by  the  learning  and  sagacity  of  his  pre* 
decessors, — ^the  prodigious  display  of  erudition,  apparently  not  less  exten* 
sive  and  incomparably  more  accurate  tliaii  that  of  Salmasius,  Scaligeri 
or  Casaubon, — the  close,  irresistible  logic  with  which  he  supports  all  his 
discoveries  andcondusions*— and  the  animation  of  his  style,  which  throws 
a  charm  and  Uvelineas  over  subjects  naturally  the  most  devoid  of  in- 
terest,  we  may  safely  pronounce  the  *  Epistle  to  Dr  Mill/  to  be  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  performances  in  the  entire  compass  of  classical 
literature.  Indeed,  but  for  one  oi  the  subsequent  proiluctions  of  the 
same  author,  it  would  have  remained  to  this  day  uiii  ivalied.  It  was 
greeted  immediately  with  the  loudest  commendations  by  Groevius,  end. 
£sekiel  Spanheim ;  and  has  ever  since  been  spoken  of  by  the  first  critics 
with  reverence  and  wonder.  (See  in  particular,  Ruhnkeu's  preface  to 
*  Alberti's  Hesychius.*)  In  1692,  IBentley  was  nominated  by  the 
trustees  of  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  to  preach  the  first  series  of 
lectures  in  conformity  with  the  testamentary  instructions  of  that 
eminent  philosopher;  an  honour  to  which  he  frequently  adverts  with, 
evident  exultation.  His  sermons  were  professedly  in  confutation  of 
atheism,  with  a  more  direct  and  specific  aim  at  the  metaphysical  im- 
pieties of  Hobbes  and  Spinosa.  They  display  the  peculiar  talt  nts  of 
Bentley  to  tlie  greatest  advantage.  His  universal  reading  had  sup- 
plied iimi  wich  exact  and  copious  informatiou  on  all  the  numerous  to- 
pics connected  with  his  ''great  argument,"  and  the  native  vigour  of  his 
understanding  enabled  him  to  reason  down  his^venaries  with  a  force 
and  clearness  which  have  never  been  surpassed.  In  the  seventh  and. 
eighth  sermons  he  applies  the  doctrines  of  the  Newtonian  physics — 
which  at  that  time  were  scarcely  heard  of  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
learned — to  the  support  aud  illustration  of  natural  theology  ;  and  in 
DO  part  of  the  work  does  his  acute  and  powerful  intellect  appear  in  a 
more  commanding  attitude  than  in  this.  Before  the  publication  ol 
th^e  discourses,  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Newton,  on. 
some  of  the  points  adverted  to  in  these  two  sermons;  and  t  lie  letters 
which  on  this  occasion  passed  between  the  first  critic,  and  the  first 
philosopher  of  the  age,  arc  eminently  interesting  aud  iiibtructive.  In 
the  same  year  Bentley  received  a  prebend  in  Worcester  cathedral. 
Shortly  after  he  was  made  keqier  of  the  royal  libraiy  at  St  James's, 
and  renqipointed  Boylean  lecturer.   In  1695,  he  was  made  chaplain 
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in  ordinary  to  the  king.  In  the  foUowing  year  he  fulfilled  a  promise 
of  some  ^tending  by  trannnitting  to  GrcBviiu  his  notes  and  emenda- 
tions on  CallimaehiiSy  together  with  a  complete  eolleotioii  of  the  frag- 
mentB  of  that  poet.   The  erudition  and  critical  acamen  displayed  in 

these  contributions  to  his  friend's  edition,  worn  stich  as  faliy  tO  SOStaiS 
his  reputation  as  the  first  scholar  of  modern  times. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  tlie  memorable  con« 
troveny  respecting  the  *  Epistles  of  Phalaris.'  The  relative  merits  of 
aadent  and  modem  writers  had  Airaisfaed  a  topic  of  dispute  among 
the  French  literati.  Sir  l/niliam  Temple— an  English  statesman  of  high 
reputatio?),  whose  essays,  thonprh  not  remarkable  for  intellectual  vi«^our 
and  prolundity,  are  written  in  an  agreeable,  dcr/a r/e  ^tylc — interposed  on 
the  side  of  the  ancients,  and  cited  the  *  Epistles  ot  Phaiaris,'  atid  the 

*  Fables  of  Mnjip,*  as  conspicttoos  instances  of  the  saperiority  of  the 
old  literatare  to  the  new.  He  was  answered  by  Wotton,  an  early 
jfrioid  of  Bentley's,  whose  youthful  attainments,  prodigious,  and  almOst 
incredible,  had  excited  expectations  which  his  subsequent  perforninnces 
failed  to  satisfy.  His  reply  to  Sir  William  Temple,  though  deticient 
in  vivacity  and  elegance,  is  written  with  ability  ;  and  in  all  the  more 
solid  qualities  of  critical  and  argumentative  disquisition,  is  imm^ur- 
ably  superior  to  the  more  brilliant  essay  of  the  statesman.  While  en- 
gaged upon  this  treatise,  he  ^vas  assured  fay  Bentley  that  the  two  in* 
stances  alle<^ed  by  Sir  William  Temple  were  peculiarly  infelicitous; 
since  the  pretended  '  .TLsopian  Fables'  were  not  .T^snp's.  and  the 

*  Epistles  of  Phalaris'  were  the  forgery  of  an  ignorant  sophist  of  a 
later  age.  Upon  this,  Wotton  extracted  from  his  friend  a  promlie  to 
maintain  thb  position  in  an  appendix  to  tiie  forthcoming  dissertation. 
From  a  variety  of  circumstances,  however,  the  first  edition  of  Wotto&*s 
book  was  publi-^ht  d  without  Bentley's  promised  contribution. 

About  this  time,  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Letters  of  Phalaris'  was  pre- 
paring at  Christ-church  college,  Oxford,  and  the  hunuurable  Charles 
boyle,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  and  one  of  the  most  promising 
students  in  the  college,  was  selected  as  the  editor.  As  the  library  at 
St  James's  contained  a  manuscript  of  the  *  Epistles,'  Mr  Boyle  wrote  to 
one  Bennett,  a  London  bookseller,  "to  get  this  manuscript  collated." 
The  bookseller,  after  nmeh  negligence,  and  many  dtdays  on  his  part, 
procured  the  manuscript ;  but,  though  admonished  by  Bentley  to  lose 
no  tame  in  making  the  collation,  he  conducted  the  business  with  such 
inexcusable  carelessness,  that  forty  only  out  of  the  146  epistles  were 
finished  when  the  manuscript  was  returned.  To  shelter  himself,  he  in* 
formed  the  Oxford  editor  that  he  had  obtained  the  use  of  the  manu- 
script with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  tiiat  ho  was  not  permitted  to  re- 
tain it  long  enough  to  make  the  rcquin  d  collation.  As  Bentley,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  the  bookseller,  had  expressed  his  opinion  of 
the  spuriottsness  and  worthlessncss  of  the  '  Epistles,'  Bennett  took  care 
to  represent  this  to  Mr  Boyle  as  a  studied  disparagement  both  of  the 
work  and  the  editor.  Hence,  when  the  new  edition  appears i,  tlie  pre- 
face was  found  to  contain  the  followinjE^  stroke  at  Bentley :  "  eollatas 
ctiam  curavi  usque  ad  Epist.  XL  cum  MSto.  in  Bibliotheca  liegia, 
eijos  mihi  copiam  ulteriorem  Bibliotheearius,  pro  nnguietri  tud 
kumamkOe,  negavit."  When  apprised  of  this  aspersion  upon  his 
character,  Bentley  wrote  immediately  to  Mr  Boyle ;  and  explained 
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the  true  merits  of  the  whole  transaction.  To  this,  Mr  Boyle  replied, 
>  ^'thafwhat  Mr  Bentley  bad  said,  might  be  true,  but  that  tbe  book- 
seller  had  represented  the  matter  quite  otherwise,"  and  that  "  Mr 
Bentley  might  seek  his  redress  in  any  method  be  pleased."  ^  In  1697, 
a. new  edition  of 'Wotton's  Reply  to  Sir  William  Temple'  was  demand- 
ed. For  tliis  the  author  required  Dr  Bentley  to  furnish  his  promised 
dissertation  on  the  spuriousuet»s  of  the  '  Fables  of  lE^op,'  and  the 
'  Epistles  of  Phalaris  f  and  when  the  critic  woald  have  dedtned  on 
the  ground  of  hb  unwillingness  to  engage  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Oxford 
editors,  Wotton  refused  to  admit  the  excuse.  Accordingly,  the  aecond 
edition  of  the  *  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  T.earninsf,'  was 
accompanied  by  a  dissertatit)n  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Bentley,  in  demon- 
stration of  the  spuriousness  of  the  '  Epistles  of  Tnalaris,'  the  *  Fables  of 
^sop»*  and  the  '  Letters  of  Tbembtocles,  of  Socrates,  and  of  Euri- 
pides.' After  noticing  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  style  the  judg- 
ment which  Sir  William  Temple  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  two  of 
these  pretended  originals,  and  givlnsr  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  literary  forgeries  were  anciently  practised,  he  proceeds  to  the 
*  Epistles  of  Phalaris.'  The  ibur  leading  arguments  from  which  lie  con- 
cludes against  their  genuineness  are  drawn  from  the  chronology,  the 
language,  the  matter,  and  the  late  appearance  oC  the  epistles.  After 
assigning  the  age  of  Phalaris  to  the  lowest  period  which  authentic 
history  will  admit,  he  collects  from  the  epistles  a  number  of  refer- 
ences to  events  and  expressions,  all  of  them  considerably  posterior  to 
the  death  of  the  tyrant.  He  next  attacks  the  Attic  style  and  dialect 
of  ilie  pretended  Phalaris,  as  manii«stly  out  of  character  in  a  Dorian 
prince,  and,  besides,  inconsistent  with  the  very  Atticism  of  the  age  of 
Phalaris.  In  parti<mlar,  he  Insists  on  the  ludicrous  confusion  of  the 
Attic  and  Sicilian  money.  In  objecting  to  the  matter  of  the  epistles, 
he  directly  iinpn<j;ns  the  decision  of  Sir  William  Temple, — adduces  several 
instances  in  w  inch  all  taste,  sense,  and  probability  are  set  at  dehance,--^ 
and  affirms,  in  conclusion,  that  when  reading  tftis  pseudo-Pbalaris, 
«  yon  feel,  by  the  emptiness  and  deadness  of  his  production,  that  you 
converse  wi^w>me  dreaming  pedant,  with  his  elbow  on  his  desks  not 
with  an  active,  ambitious  tyrant,  with  his  hand  on  his  sword,  commn?ul- 
ing  a  million  of  subjects!."  Finally,  he  argues  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  letters  from  their  late  appearance  iu  the  world  ;  it  being  impos- 
sible for  them  to  have  remained  concealed  for  upwards  of  a  wouaand 
years,  during  which  every  species  of  learning  was  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  diligence  and  success,  and  the  highest  rewards  were  bestowed 
on  those  who  brought  to  liglit  any  of  the  hidden  treasnres  of  literature. 
He  then  proceeds  to  vindicate  himself  against  the  calumny  contained 
in  the  Oxford  preface,  and  gives  a  short  statement  of  tlie  transaction 
with  the  bookseller.  He  concludes  the  dissertation  on  *  Phalaris*  with  a 
severe  and  contemptuous  animadversion  upon  the  mistakes  committed 

'  Not  to  interrupt  the  coiitinuitv  of  onr  account  of  this  memorablp  cfiritrovcr';v,  we 
may  mention  in  a  note,  thtit  iu  July,  IG.'X),  Benlley  took  his  df«^ree  of  D.  i).  a;  Cum- 
briage.  Tlie  three  subjects  defended  Ijy  Bentley  in  ins  iheuln^iral  disjiuuiiion  on  tins 
occasion  were :  1.  The  Motaic  account  of  the  crextion  and  tiie  deluge.  2.  TJie  proof  of  4> 
dfTine  aathority,  by  the  scriptare  mtrades.  3.  Tho  Identity  of  the  Chriattan  and  Pla- 
itonic  Trinity.  Being  appoir.tt '!  to  iir<»firh  before  the  uinversit)',  he  f!i  livt  ri  d  :t  «crraon 
in  defence  of  the  divine  revelaiiun,  iriiich  bears,  throughout,  the  slaui^i  oi  hm  m^cu- 
lins  luidentanding* 
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iu  the  Oxfurd  edition.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  reputed 
*  Letters  of  ThemistocleBy  Soerateft,  and  Euripides,'  were  all  of  tbm 

forgeries,  in  a  strain  of  argum on t  and  raillery  similar  to  that  which  he  had 

employed  against  the  pseudo-Phalaris.  His  last  attack  is  made  upon 
the  '  l^sopinn  Fables.*  In  this  scrtion — confessedly  the  least  valuable 
in  the  ■whole  dis.sertation — he  ha:*  added  little  to  the  ob^-ervations  of  some 
of  his  predecessors ;  aud  though  his  arguments  are  peri'ectly  eunelusive 
agaimt  the  genttinenesa  of  the  fables,  yet,  contrary  to  his  osnal  eustom, 
he  left  the  sutject  &r  from  exhausted. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  dissertation  must  be  pronounced  a  mas- 
ter-piece of  learning  and  ability,  to  the  production  of  whirh  no  other 
writer  of  the  age  was  equal.  The  men  of  Christ-churrh  w  i  i  *  exasper- 
ated almost  to  frenzy  by  this  bold  attack  upon  a  work  wiiich  iiud  issued 
from  their  body;  and  *'war  to  the  knife/*  was  declared  against  the 
offender.  The  task  of  replying  to  the  Bentleian  dissertation  was  com- 
mitted to  a  junto  of  the  ablest  wits  and  scholan»  in  the  college,  consist- 
int^'  of  AttfM-hury,  Smalridge,  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Friend,  and 
Anthony  Alsop.  The  principal  share  of  t!io  labour  is  known  to  iiave 
devolved  upon  Atterbury.  i  he  peHbrmuncc  of  this  doughty  confe; 
deracy  appeared  in  Marcht  1698.  It  was  entitled  *  Dr  Bentley's  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  and  the  Fables  of  i^sop,  examin- 
ed by  the  honourable  Charies  Boyle,  Esq.'  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
the  praise  of  wit,  ingenuity,  and  adroitness  to  this  production.  It  ex- 
hibits innuinerable  specimens  of  every  kind  of  increnious  and  power- 
ful satire,  from  the  lightest  vein  of  sportive  pleasantry,  up  to  the  most 
unsparing  and  merciless  invective.  But  it  is  disfigured  throughout 
with  the  grossest  blunders  on  every  point  of  philological  learning ;  and 
lies  open  to  the  still  heavier  charge  of  resorting  to  all  the  artifices  of  mis- 
reppeaentation,  in  order  to  l)laeken  the  character  of  an  honourable  anta- 
gonist. It  was  received,  hoMever,  by  the  literary  world,  with  a 
"tempest  of  applause."'  Wits  and  witlings,  poets,  matiicniaticians, 
and  antiquaries,  concurred  in  celebrating  the  imaginary  triumph  of  the 
Oxonians,  and  persecuting  the  great  critic  wKo  was  soon  to  crush  them 
at  a  blow.  The  only  one  of  all  these  virulent  attacks  which  continues 
to  be  read,  is  the  '  Battle  of  the  Books,'  by  Swift  ;  an  exquisite  speci- 
men of  raillery  and  satire,  conceived  and  executed  in  the  dran's  hap- 
piest manner.  The  Boylean  corps,  however,  had  reckoned  without 
tbeir  host  In  the  beguaning  of  the  year  1699,  appeared  the  unrivalled 
and  immortal  'Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  with  an 
Answer  to  the  Objections  of  the  honoundile  Charles  Boyle.  By 
Kichard  Bentley,  D.  D.'  To  those  who  never  critically  examined  this 
truly  stupendous  production,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate 
conception  of  its  merits.  To  aiiirni  that  it  vindicates  the  character  of 
Bentley  in  every  particular  on  which  it  had  l>een  assailed,  and,  with 
one  inoonsiderable  exception,  sustains  every  position  that  he  bad  ad- 
vanced in  the  original  dissertation  upon  Phalaris,  is  raying  littie.  It  is 
replete  throtighout  with  learning  of  the  finest  and  rarest  qnality.  The 
same  unequalled  force  and  subtlety  of  intellect  Nvhieh  had  distinguished 
the  appendix  to  the  *  Chronicle  of  Mulelas,'  is  here  exbibited  to  even 
greater  advantage.    The  style,  though  wanting  in  harmony  and  ele- 
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ganee,  is  full  of  enei^ ;  and  the  wit  and  sarcasm  with  which  the  whole 
piece  abounds,  if  in&rior  to  that  of  his  adveisafies  in  the  qualities  of 
ease  and  grace,  is  equal,  perhaps  superior,  in  pungency.  This  incom- 
parable work  was,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  eighty  years,  translated 
into  Latin  by  Lennep,  a  scholar  of  eminence,  and  one  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Olttstrious  Valckenaer. 

In  Febniaiy,  1700,  Beniley  was  instaUed  master  of  Trinity  college, 
Canilirirlgc  ;  an  appointment  which  sufficiently  indicates  the  he^ht  of  re- 
putation wliieh  he  had  attrtified.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
his  own  suli-'  (juent  misconduct  rendered  this  preferment  the  source  of 
incalculable  di&quiotude  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself.  The  tbilowiug 
year  he  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bernard  of  Brampton, 
in  Huntingdonshire*  A  few  montlis  after,  lie  was  collated  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Ely,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Saywell*  About  the 
same  time  he  commenced  his  edition  of  Horace. 

We  now  approach  the  most  unpieosiug  part  of  our  memoir; — the 
record  of  those  interminable  quarrels  and  litigations  between  Dr 
Bentley  and  his  coU^e,  which  reflect  so  much  discredit  upon  his 
character.    To  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  circumstances  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  interest,  and  swelh'ni^  into  an  incalculable  multi- 
tude, would  extend  tiiis  memoir  greatly  too  far  ;  we  shall,  therelbre, 
briefly  notice  the  leading  particulars,  refierring  those  who  wish  for 
ampler  information  to  the  quarto  Tolume  of  Dr  Monk.    Against  many 
of  the  alleged  instances  of  oppressive  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  mas- 
ter, nothing  more  can  be  reasonably  objected  than  the  autocratical  man- 
ner in  which  he  behaved :  the  acts  and  regulations  being  just  and  salu- 
tary in  themselves,  and  wanting;  nothing  to  render  them  perfectly  legal, 
but  the'  concurrence  of  the  seniors.    But  there  were  .other  proceedings 
fer  which  no  colourable  preteit  or  apology  can  he  devised.   Such,  on 
his  yevy  entrance  into  hts  mastetshipy  was  his  exaction  of  the  arrears 
which  were  unquestionably  due  to  his  predecessor ;  such^  his  obstinacy 
♦  in  compelling  the  seniors  to  consent  to  the  erection  of  a  new  and  splen- 
did staircase,  after  having  previously  involved  them  much  against  their 
will  in  heavy  ejcpenses;  his  electing  a  profligate  young  man  as  a  super- 
numerary fellow  to  succeed  upon  a  **  presumed  vacancy,"  in  contra- 
riety to  the  q[»irit  of  the  statutes,  and  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying 
one  of  his  own  partizans;  his  arbitrary  discommuniog  of  some  of  the 
fellows  who  opposed  his  ])rocc(  dings.  Sec.  Sec.    When  any  remonstrance 
was  made  against  these  illegal  and  oppressive  steps,  he  was  accustomed 
to  answer  in  an  insolent  and  careless  tone,  as  one  who  was  resolved 
to  tolerate  no  opposition  to  his  will.    Amidst  all  tiiese  turmoils,  he 
found  tune  to  attend  to  the  studies  in  which  he  was  so  peculiarly  form- 
ed to  excel.    In  the  summer  of  1708,  he  addressed  to  his  friend 
Ludolph  Kuster  who  was  then  engaged  upon  an  edition  of  Aristo- 
phanes— *  Three  Critical  Epistles,'  containing  annotations  upon  the 
Plutus  and  the  Nubes.    Of  these  letters  two  only  have  reached  us ; 
they  are  such,  however,  as  to  make  us  regret  that  Bentley  did  not  him- 
self undertake  an  edition  of  the  Athenian  comedian.   About  the  same 
period  he  corresponded  with  Hemsterhuis,  who»  at  the  early  age  o> 
eighteen,  was  then  engaged  in  the  superintendence  and  completion  of  a 
new  edition  of  the  *  Onomasticon*  of  Julius  Pollux.    Whefj  Hemster- 
huis examined  the  emendatious  of  Bendey  on  the  tenth  buuk  of  the 
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'  Onomastieon/  he  was  stroek  with  despair  at  the  trannoeiideiit  sagacity 
which  they  cfoplayed;  and  for  a  time  he  abandoDed  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  altogether.   It  is  unoeceflsary  to  ssy  with  what  suecess 

he  afterwards  resumed  it. 

In  1709,  Bentley  commuDicated  a  series  of  valuable  notes  to  Daviess 
edition  of  the  <  Tuaculan  Questions  of  Cicero.'  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1709,  the  master  came  into  direct  oollision  with  the  senbn  of  his  col- 
lege* He  had  arranged  and  digested  a  new  method  of  dividing  the 
college-revenues,  by  which  his  own  income  would  have  been  materially 
raised  in  value.  This  iiinovation  was  met  by  the  most  dt  tprmined  op- 
position of  the  seniors,  who  were  headed  by  a  lay-fellow  of  the  name  of 
Miller.  After  an  illegal  and  ineffectual  effort  on  the  part  of  Dr  Bent- 
ley  to  eject  Mr  Miller  from  his  fellowship,  the  question  was  solemnly 
referred  by  the  seniors  to  the  decision  of  the  Inshop  of  £ly>  the  ex  offi- 
cio visitor  of  Trinity-college.  This  measure  drew  from  the  master  his 
*  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,*  a  pamphlet  replete  with  the  most  inde- 
cent scurrility.  In  the  midst  of  these  hostilities  Dr  Bentley  found  time 
to  write  his  celebrated  <  Emendations  of  Menander  and  Philemon.'  Le 
Clerc^  a  man  «^very  Ttgoroos  and  versatile  powers,  but  totally  deficient 
in  classical  learaiag,  had*  with  unparalleled  temeri^»  undertaken  a  new 
edition  of  the  *  Fragments  of  Menander  and  Philemon.*  Immediately 
upon  its  puijlication,  Dr  Bentley  composed  his  *  Emendations'  of  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  passages  of  the  '  Fragments,'  in  which  he  ani- 
madverts with  sarcastic  severity  upon  the  portentous  btundera  of  Le 
Clerc,  and  exhibits  collections  of  his  own,  evincing  the  most  ezqaiMte 
sagacity.  The  work  was  transmitted,  with  injunctions  to  secrecy,  to 
Dr  Hare,  thpn  rpsident  in  Holland,  by  xvfiot!!  it  was  forwarded,  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  directions,  to  Peter  Burman,  a  continental  scholar 
of  eminence.  By  him  it  was  published,  accompanied  with  a  preface  of 
his  own,  in  which  the  severest  chastisement  is  inflicted  upon  Le  Clerc* 
A  controveisy  ensued,  in  which  many  of  the  foreign  scholars  engaged, 
and,  in  general,  with  great  virulence.  The  result  of  the  whole,  how- 
ever, was  to  confirm  and  even  exalt  the  critical  reputation  of  Bentley. 
Meanwhile,  articles  of  accusation  against  the  master,  to  tfie  number  of 
fifty-tbur,  having  been  presented  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  Dr  iieutley,  after 
a  (few  characteristic,  but  -unsuccessftil  niancenvres,  boldly  petitioned  the 
queen  against  the  bisbop*s  jurisdietion,  and  affirmed  that  the  right  of 
visitation  belonged  to  the  crown*  The  decision  of  this  question  was 
ultimately  referred  to  the  crown-Ia^yers,  the  bishop  of  Ely  having  been 
ordered  to  suspend,  for  the  interim,  all  proceedings.  After  a  consider- 
able interval,  the  arbiters  passed  sentence,  that  the  crown  was  the  ge- 
neral visitor  of  the  college,  but  that  the  bishop  of  Ely  had  the  right  of 
hearing  and  deciding  upon  charges  against  the  master.  Meanwhile  had 
been  published  the  long-expected  edition  of  *  Horace,'  with  a  flaming 
dedication  to  H;irl(  y,  earl  of  Oxford.  As  to  the  cxcelleneies  and  de- 
merits of  this  C(  it  brated  work,  the  best  critics  have  been  long  agreed. 
It  abounds  w  ith  the  finest  specimens  of  inexhaustible  learning,  inven- 
tive sagacity,  and  logical  acuteness.  It  is  miserably  disfigured,  how- 
ever, by  an  incessant  and  inMinate  arrogance ;  it  is  full  of  violent  and 
unsupported  alterations  of  the  text;  while  its  Latinlty  is  vulnerable  in 
a  great  number  of  instances.  The  errors  of  this  latter  description  were 
ooUected  and  exposed,  with  much  severity,  in  two  separate  publicatious, 
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the  one  by  Ker,  a  teacher  in  a  dissentins  academyi  the  other,  entitled, 
*  Arifllarchus  Anti-BeDtleianus,'  a  turn  da  guerre  assamed  by  Riehard 
Jobnton,  a  schoolmaster  at  Nottiaghaoi.  Bentley's  Tiolent  ionorations 
upon  the  text  of  his  author,  were,  after  a  long  interval,  animadverted 
Upon  with  jxreat  Ic  arning  and  bitterness  in  a  rival  edition  of  *  Horace,' 
by  Alexander  Cunningham.  In  1713  appeared  Dr  iientiey's  reply, 
under  tlie  signature  of  Fhiieieutlieros  Lipsiensis,  to  Anthony  Collins's 
'Discourse  of  Freethinking.'  This,  though  overrated  at  the  time,  is  a 
masterly  performance.  The  argument,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is 
conducted  with  great  force ;  while  his  immeasurable  superiority  in  point 
of  learning,  enables  hiru  to  expose  the  gross  and  frequent  blunders  of 
Collins  with  the  happiest  success.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this 
work  he  exposes  with  great  severity  an  error  on  the  part  ot  Culiias, 
into  a  repetition  and  obstinate,  though  ineffiMStaal*  defence  of  which, 
Bishop  Horsley  was  betrayed  in  his  controversy  with  Dr  Priestly. 
Collins  had  translated  "  ab  idiotis  evangflistis,"  "  by  idiot  evangelists," 
by  which,  says  Bentley,  "  if  he  is  sincere  in  this  version,  he  proves  In'ni- 
self  a  very  idiot  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  acceptation  of  that  word. 
ihrnrnt,  Idiota,  UlUerotuSt  indactust  rudis.  See  Du  Fresne  in  his  *  Glos- 
saries,* who  takes  notice,  that  Idiakx^  for  an  idiot,  or  naitoral  fool,  is  pe- 
culiar to  your  English  law.  What  then  must  we  think  of  our  author 
for  his  scandalous  translation  here?*'  Yet  more  than  fifty  years  after 
the  publication  of  this  criticism,  we  find  Bishop  Horsley  translating 
V^ivTvu  an  idiot,  and  vindicating  this  unfortunate  blunder  with  untame- 
able  pertinacity.  For  this  reply  to  Collins,  Dr  Bentley  received  the 
thanks  of  the  university  of  C^bridge.  In  17Hj  the  cause  between 
Bentley  and  his  college  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
and  the  master's  discomfiture  appeared  inevitable,  but  the  sudden  death 
of  the  bishop  placed  the  matter  once  more  sid}  judice.  Fresh  articles 
we're  prepared  against  the  master,  but  the  new  bishop  disclaimed  all 
jurisdiction  in  tiie  cause.  In  1715,  Dr  Bentley  preached  and  pub- 
lished his  great  sermon  on  popery,  of  which  th&  logic  is  scarcely  Inferior 
.to  that  of  Chillingworth,  while  for  q)irit  and  eloquence  it  may  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  best  productions  of  South ;  of  its  learning  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  it  is  worthy  of  Bentley. 

When  the  regius  professorship  diviiiity  ti  ll  vacant,  in  1717,  by  tlie 
death  of  Dr  James,  the  master  oi  1  runty,  by  a  series  of  the  most  dex- 
terous  manoeuvres,  obtained  It  in  spite  of  obstacles  apparently  insar* 
mountable.  On  this  occasion  he  delivered  a  prelection  on  the  disputed 
text  respecting  the  heavenly  witnesses.  It  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  he  decided  against  its  genuineness.  In  the  same  year,  the  master 
incurred  additional  odium,  by  demanding  an  extra  ivQ  ot"  four  guineas 
from  each  of  the  "  incepting"  doctors  of  divinity.  This  demand  was 
undoubtedly  illegal,  though  some  speciom  aigoments  were  alleged  in 
its  support.  It  was  resisted  by  moi^t  of  the  candidates  for  the  degree, 
and  more  particularly  by  Conyers  Middleton,  a  man  of  greal  scholar- 
ship ;hk1  powerful  talents.  They  were  most  of  them,  however,  prevail* 
ed  upon  to  pay  the  sum,  on  rper-ivino"  a  written  promisee  from  the  mas- 
ter that  he  would  refund  it,  blioultl  inis  ciauu  be  Ibuud  untenable.  As 
Bentley  refused  to  listen  to  expostulation,  Dr  Middleton  omnmenoed 
against  him  a  process  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  exacted  foe>  and  a  decree  for  arresting  the  master  was  issued.  This 
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decree  he  contemptuously  disobeyed  ;  on  which  the  Tice-chancellor,  with 
tbe  oonearrence  of  his  aasesaon,  pronounced  him  **  suspended  ab  cmm 
gradu  muo^plo,**   On  bis  refusal  to  make  proper  repaiatlon,  tbe  senate, 

by  a  large  majority,  deprived  him  of  all  his  degrees.  A  paper  war  en<* 
sao(!.  in  -^yhirh  .Mr  Miildloton  distinguished  himsrlf  as  a  controversialist 
of  consuramate  ability.  By  a  scandalous  misappropriation  of  the  col- 
lege-funds, the  master  of  Trinity  succeeded  in  buying  off  one  of  his 
most  formidable  opponents,  Serjeant  Miller.  He  was  guilty,  at  the 
same  time,  of  a  series  of  nnjiist  and  tyrannical  measures,  tbe  only  object 
of  which  was  to  reward  his  own  partizans,  and  gratify  his  resentment 
against  his  opponents.  In  1720,  we  find  him  busily  employed  upon  a 
great  undertaking  which  he  had  projected  some  years  before.  This  was 
the  preparation  of  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  the  text  of  which 
sbonbi  be  restored  to  almost  primitiTe  correctness.  With  this  view,  he 
bad  engaged  in  laborious  coHations  of  manuscripts  at  home,  while  be 
despatched  one  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity  abroad  for  a  similar  purpose* 
In  October,  1720,  he  puhli>;he(l  his  proposals  for  printing  tliis  new  edition. 
These  were  attacked  with  groat  virulence  by  Middleton,  in  a  pamphlet 
in  which  he  accumulates  every  epithet  and  topic  of  reproach  against 
Bentley.  The  master — ^who  suspected  that  Middleton  had  been  assisted 
by  DrColbatcby  a  senior  iellow  of  Trinifyy-and  one  of  Bentley 's  most 
resolute  opponents-^replied  in  a  strain  of  incredible  scurrility ;  heaping 
upon  the  object  of  his  suspicion  abuse  of  every  kind.  To  tliis,  Dr  Mid- 
dleton rejoined  in  a  short  piece  of  very  powerful  writing.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  four  years  we  lind  Dr  Bentley  engaged  in  no  fewer  than 
six  different  lawsuits  with  his  enemies,  into  the  details  of  which  we  for- 
bear to  enter.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  in  every  one  of 
these  he  was  suoces^l.  On  the  26th  of  March,  1724,  he  was  restored 
to  all  his  degrees  and  privileges,  by  virtue  of  a  "  peremptory  manda- 
mus" to  that  effect  from  the  court  of  king's  bench.  The  following 
year  produced  Dr  Bentley 's  edition  of  Terence.  This  author  had  been 
recently  edited  by  Dr  Hare,  who,  though  formerly  a  warm  friend  and 
admirer  of  Bentley,  had  been  gradually  alienated  from  him  by  a  suc^ 
cession  of  petty  misunderstandings  and  suspicions.  To  mortify  Dr  Hare, 
and  to  show  his  own  superior  knowledge  of  tlie  Tcrentian  metres,  appear 
to  have  been  the  motives  which  prompted  Bentley  to  this  undertaking. 
The  '  Bentleian  Terence/  though  not  free  from  the  peculiar  and  beset- 
ting sins  of  his  usual  style  of  criticism,  is  a  noble  performance.  Many 
of  his  emendations  display  a  <*curiosa  felieitas''  almost  unrivalled  in  the 
bbtory  of  criticism ;  while  his  ^  Schediasma'  of  the  metres  of  Terence  is 
a  derfect  miracle  of  genius.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  with  character- 
istic bittrrnrs?!,  he  persecutes  Dr  Hare  through  the  entire  series  f)f  his 
notes,  wiiicii  are  one  continued  strain  of  cutting  and  contemptuous  irony. 
The  "superbas  vices,"  however,  were  waiting  for  the  great  critic  him- 
self With  the  melevoleot  intention  of  forestalling  Hare*s  projected 
edition  of  'Phmdrus,'  Dr  Bentley  edited  the  Roman  fabulist  himself: 
with  such  baste  and  carelessness,  however,  as  to  lay  himself  open  by  a 
thousand  incuricP)  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  unwarrantable  altera- 
tions of  the  text,  for  many  of  which  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  assign 
any  authority  or  reason.  This  crude  performance,  "  praecipitatum 
magis  quam  editum,*'  to  borrow  an  expression  Irom  Erasmus,  was  re- 
viewed by  Dr  Hare  in  his '  Epsstola  Critical'  the  unmeasured  acrimony 
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of  which  is  ia  some  degree  extenuated  by  the  provocakioQ  he  had  re* 

ceived. 

Oq  the  death  of  Fleetwood,  bishop  of/£Iy,  who  had  all  along  refused 
to  interfere  between  Bentley  and  his  ooUege»  the  fellows  of  Trinity  re- 
solved to  renew  their  complaints  against  the  master.   After  long  and 

vexatious  litiiintion,  in  which  enormous  expenses  were  incurred,  tho 
caiHc  M  as  finally  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  house  of  lords.  Mean- 
while, Dr  lieutle3'  had  sent  forth  that  immortal  chef-domvre  of  absur- 
dity and  arrogance,  his  edition  <tf  the  * PlEaadHe  Lost:'  in  which  he  has 
extirpated  or  altered  many  hundreds  of  lines,  alleging,  on  the  ground  of 
their  supposed  inferiority,  that  they  had  been  interpolated  or  corrupted 
by  the  person  to  whom  Milton,  by  reason  of  blindness,  had  commit- 
ted the  transcription  of  the  poem.  As  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
Bentley  himself  believes  this  absurd  liyputhesis,  we  can  only  wonder  by 
what  Judicial  infetnation  he  should  ever  have  been  led  to  propound  it 
seriouriy  to  h»  readen.  To  have  excepted  openly  against  the  passages 
xrhich  he  fancied  he  could  improve,  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
rational  and  manly  than  thinly  veiling;  the  audacity  of  his  tasteless  cri- 
ticisms under  so  iejune  and  extravagant  a  fiction.  .  As  a  specimen  of 
iiis  offered  emendations,  the  followuig  may,  perhaps,  suffice.  In  place 
of  the  cd^Mrated  line, 

No  light,  but  mthsr  <Mmm  oMSfe," 

he  proposes  to  substitute  this  exquisite  imfnrovement ; 

'*  No  l^ht  bat  father  a  TaANsmuous  gloom.'* 

We  willingly  acknowledge,  however,  that  there  are  some  acute  re- 
marks, and  not  infelicitous  conjectures  to  be  found  in  this  extraordinary 
volume ;  the  occasional  "  flash  and  outbreak,*'  of  that  "  fiery  spirit" 
which,  in  its  native  regions,  always  blazed  out  with  an  effulgence 

a'le;  cvrt  '^fxu^ar,; 

After  a  minute  and  protracted  examination  of  the  articles  exhibited 
by  the  fellows  of  Trinity  against  the  master,  the  lords  commissioned  Dr 
Gr^  the  bishop  of  Ely,  to  try  Dr  Bentley  upon  twenty  out  of  tlio 
sixty-tour.  Afh^r  a  few  more  delays  interposed  by  the  untamcable  mas- 
ter, the  bisiiop  tiuaily  sentenced  him  to  be  deprived  of  ids  ma.stership. 
Even  ikit  was  insufficient  to  subdue  the  adamantine  resolution  of  Bent- 
ley. Having  discovered  that  the  sentence  of  the  visitor  could,  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  statute,  be  put  into  execution  by  none  but  the 
vice-master,  he  introduced  into  that  office  his  devoted  follower,  Walker, 
who  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  every  thing  in  the  master's  cause.  This 
"fidus  Achates,"  in  spite  of  rescript,  comminatioo,  mandamus,  &c. 
&c  obstinately  refused  to  stir  a  step  against  bw  patron.  The  death  of 
Bishop  Greene  in  1738,  put  an  end  to  all  the  proceedings  against  the 
master,  and  left  him  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  victory.  Immedi- 
ately after  tlie  termination  of  tliis  protracted  struggle,  Dr  Bentley 
sued  his  old  adversary,  Colbatch,  for  arrears  due  to  the  former  in  his 
capacity  of  archdeacon  of  Ely,  and  gained  his  cause.  During  these 
unhappy  and  disgraceful  altercations,  Dr  Bentley  had  been  engaged 
with  great  ardour  upon  his  proposed  edition  of  the  New  Testament; 
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which,  however,  never  saw  the  light  The  Homeric  poems  upem  to 
iiave  occupied  much  of  his  attentioD»  from  the  year  17  20,  to  the  close 
of  his  life.  By  fhe  spleDdid  diaooFety  of  the  Digamma^  letter 
which  had  been  lost  out  of  the  Gieek  alphabet  for  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years — he  had  been  guided  to  many  inestimable  emendations  of  the 
HoiBcric  verses ;  and  in  the  true  Beutleian  spirit  of  enterprise,  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  he  pledged  himself  to  Lord  Carteret  to  prepare  a  uew 
edition  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odj'ssey.  This  pledge,  however,  he  did 
not  live  to  redeem.  The  great  criUe  was  ridieuled  with  unsparing  ran- 
cour by  Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  to  whom,  however,  be  seems  to  have 
given  no  provocation  beyond  a  not  uncharitable  judgment  upon  the 
Homer  of  the  bard  of  Twickenham.  He  did  not,  however,  vouchsafe 
any  tliina:  in  tiie  shape  of  a  reply.  lu  1759,  Dr  Bentlcy  published  his 
long  promised  '  Manilias  a  performance,  the  merits  and  blemishes  of 
which  closely  resemble  those  of  all  his  edttioaa  of  the  Roman  poets. 
A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Bentley,  appeared  the  famous  satire 
against  him  contained  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Dunciad  ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  say  tiuit  the  wit  is  less  pungent  than 
the  mali<^nity  is  odious.  For  the  last  lew  years  of  his  lile,  Bentley  is 
said  to  have  been  disabled  by  paralysis.  In  July,  1742,  he  was  seized 
with  a  pleurisy,  and  expired  on  the  14tb,  having  exceeded  the  age  of 
fourscore  by  nearly  seven  months. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  any  extended  analysis  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  cliaracter  of  Dr  Bentley.  He  stands  undoubtedly  the 
very  first  among  all  the  philological  critics  of  every  age  and  nation, 
*^  in  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent"  No  single  individual  ever 
cotttribated  so  much  to  the  actual  stores  of  the  learned  world,  or  gave  so 
strong  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  dassics*  With  little  either 
of  sensibility  or  imagination,  he  possessed  an  understanding  which  for 
compass,  strength,  and  subtlety,  has  rarely  been  matched.  He  was  by 
no  means  destit  ute  of  generosity ;  but  all  his  better  qualities  were 
strangled  by  an  arrogant  and  haughty  spirit,  which  frequently  carried 
him  to  the  most  indecent  excesses  of  temper  and  acts  of  violoice.  His 
theological  creed  appears  to  have  embraced  all  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  It  is  melancholy  to  add,  that  of  that  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit  through  the  belief  of  the  truth  which  lifts  the  soul  above  the 
world,  forms  it  to  the  image  of  God,  and  fixes  its  regards  on  eternity, 
no  traces  are  found  in  the  records  of  his  life  and  conversation.  He 
left  behind  him  a  son,  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  waa  the  mother 
of  the  dramatist  Cttmberiand. 

BOBN  A.  D.  1651.~DIBD  A.  Dw  1748. 

JoHV  Hough,'  an  eminent  and  spirited  prelate  of  tlje  church 
of  England,  was  born  in  London  on  the  12th  of  April,  IG.5I,  nnd 
received  his  education  at  the  free  school  of  Birmingham.  He  entered 
at  Magdalene  college,  Oxford,  on  the  12th  of  November  1669,  and 
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was  subsequently  elected  a  fellow  of  the  same  foundation.  He  was  or'- 
ilained  deacon  in  1675;  and,  in  1678,  became  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
duke  of  OrnKmd,  whom  he  acoonqmnied  to  Ireland,  where  the  doke 

was  then  lord-lieutenant.  Mr  Hough  lived  four  or  five  years  in  this 
noble  family.  In  1682  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  collated,  in 
1685,  to  a  prebend-stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Worcester,  and  soon  after- 
wards piedeiited  to  the  living  of  Tempsford  in  Bedfordshire. 

In  March,  1687,  the  presidentship  of  Magdalen  college  became  va- 
cant, and  notice  was  given  confbnnably  to  the  statutes  of  the  college, 
that  tlie  fellows  would  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  president  on  the 
13tli  of  the  ensuing  April.    But  before  the  appointed  day  arrived,  a 
mandamus  was  sent  to  the  fellows,  through  a  Roman  catholic,  llobeit 
Charnock,  recommending  them  to  elect  one  Anthony  F<armer.  The 
fellows  addressed  a  humble  representation  to  the  king,  in  which  they 
urged  that  Fanner  had  never  been  a  fellow  of  the  college,  and  had  not 
any  of  the  qualifications  for  the  office  which  the  statutes  required.  No 
answer  was  returned  to  their  petition  ;  and  having  waited  till  the  15th 
of  April — which  was  the  farthest  dehiy  allowed  by  the  statutes — they 
elected  the  Rev.  John  Hough  to  the  vacant  ofhce,  observing  all  the 
forms  contained  in  the  statutes.  On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  the  new 
president  was  solemnly  installed  in  the  chapel  of  his  coU^.   But  on 
tilt:  22  !  of  June  following,  notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  the  duke 
of  Orniond,  Mr  Hough's  election  was  declared  void  by  King  Janies'^ 
commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes, — a  body  o4'  men  apjjointed  by 
royal  authority  only.    The  court  finding,  however,  that  Mr  Farmer, 
whom  they  had  before  designed  for  the  office,  was  a  man  of  bad  char- 
acter, had  notihe  effirontery  to  ;<ersist  in  thar  prior  declaration  in  his 
iav(mr ;  but,  on  the  27th  of  August,  issued  a  mandamus  to  the  fellows 
to  elect  Dr  Samuel  Park£'r,  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  wns  a  papist.  This 
the  fellows  refused  to  comply  ^vitb.    The  king,  being  in  Oxford  in  Sep- 
tember, endeavoured  to  intimidate  the  refractory  collegians,  and,  ad- 
dressing them  in  no  very  courteous  terms,  threatened  them  with  the 
utmost  severity  of  bis  displeasure  if  they  did  not  immediately  choose 
the  bishop  of  Oxford  for  their  presi(  I  :  [  t .    But  they  still  persisted  in  their 
disobedience,  with  a  constancy  which  did  honour  to  the  whole  body,  and 
especially  to  tiieir  president  Hough.  William  Penn,  the  quaker,  amongst 
other  persons,  attended  King  James  to  Oxford  on  this  occasion,  and  seems 
to  have  made  an  effort  to  soften  the  incensed  sovereign,  and  obtain  for 
the  fellows  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  he  so  highly  valued.  On 
the  dth  of  October  a  deputation  from  the  college,  of  whom  Dr  Hough 
was  one,  had  a  conference  with  Mr  I^enn  at  Windsor,  and  sulnnittod 
lor  his  perusal  the  several  papers  necessary  to  elucidate  the  ciise. 
"  These,"  says  Dr  Hough,  "  he  seemed  to  read  very  attentively,  and 
after  many  objections,  (to  which  he  owned  I  gave  him  satisfactory  an- 
swersy)  he  promised  fiuthfelly  to  read  evety  word  to  the  king,  unless 
peremptorily  commanded  to  forbear."    But  whatever  influence  he 
might  have  had  with  the  king,  it  was  on  this  occasion,  if  exerted  at 
all,  exerted  without  efi'ect,  for  Dr  Hough  and  the  fellows  of  Magdalen 
college  were  cited  to  appear  on  the  21st  of  November  before  certain 
lords  commissioners  appointed  specially  to  visit  the  college.   Dr  Hough 
behaved  with  great  temper  and  firmness  in  his  examuiation.   No  solici- 
tation, no  menace,  no  hope  nor  fear,  could  mduoe  him  to  violate  his  oath 
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aod  betray  his  trust.    Notwithstanding  the  repeated  demands  of  the 

commissioners,  lie  refused  to  deliver  up  the  keys  of  his  lodgings  to  the 
person  whom  tlic  king  had  selected  for  president ;  and,  finally,  before 
they  withdrew,  he  came  again  to  court,  and  boldly  appealed  against 
all  their  proceedings  as  illegal,  uiijuot,  aud  uuU,  exclaiming,  "  I  appeal 
to  my  sovereign  lord  the  king,  in  his  courts  of  justice  I"  The  commis- 
sioners proceeded  to  deprive  the  refractory  fellows  of  their  fellowships, 
and  only  two  of  them  were  found  willing  to  make  any  submission  to 
the  king.  To  such  a  height  did  the  spirit  of  resistance  rise,  that  the 
very  demies  refused  the  vacant  fellowships,  and  the  university,  in  full 
convocation,  refused  degrees  to  three  persons  who  were  recommended 
by  his  majesty.  This  noble  resistance  on  the  part  of  Dr  Hough  and 
the  fellows  of  Magdalen  to  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  Jatnes,  had  a 
powerful  effect  in  modifying  the  slavish  obedience  which  prevailed 
among  the  clorfry  of  that  day,  aud  in  kindlinc^  a  f^eneral  spirit  of  op- 
position to  the  tyrauuieal  measures  of  a  bigot  king  ;  and,  consequently, 
in  preparing  the  way  for  a  better  settlement  of  die  government  under 
King  William*  When  the  declaration  of  the  prince  of  Orange  reached 
England  the  following  year,  the  court  perceived  it  necessary  to  yield 
to  the  spirit  of  the  tinK  s  ;  and  on  tlu;  lltli  of  October,  1688,  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  as  visitor  of  Magdalen  college,  received  orders  "  to 
settle  that  society  regularly  and  statuteably,"  and  to  strike  out  the 
names  of  all  the  popish  intraders,  both  fellows  and  demies. 

In  April»  1690,  soon  after  the  BevoIntion»  Dr  Hough  was  rewarded 
for  the  firmness  with  which  he  had  resisted  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
King  James,  by  the  bishopric  of  Oxford,  which  he  was  allowed  to  hold 
in  conjunction  with  his  presidentship  of  Magdalen,  which  he  did  not 
resign  till  be  was  translated  to  the  diocese  ot  Liciilicid  aud  Coventry, 
in  1689.  In  1702  the  bbhop  married  the  i«lict  of  Sir  Chailes  Lee  of 
Bittesly,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  Fisher, 
Esq.  of  Walsh  Hale  near  Meriden,  in  the  same  county.  This  lady 
died  in  November,  1722.  The  bishop  appears  to  have  regarded  her 
with  uncommon  atfection.  "  He  ke[)t  the  day  of  her  decease  with  a 
religious  veueration  as  long  as  be  lived,  aud  mudc  it  ids  rule  to  ia^^t  uu 
that  day ;  so  that  hb  fiiends,  in  the  latter  years  of  bis  life,  remonstra- 
ted against  this  practice  as  injurious  to  his  health."  Bishop  Hough, 
though  he  lived  to  complete  his  92d  year,  and  entered  upon  his  93d, 
a^ipf-ars  to  have  preserved  his  intellectual  faculties  entire  tv  the  last, 
lie  expired  at  Worcester  on  the  8th  of  May,  174)3,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral,  where  there  is  a  very  fine  monument  to  his  memory  by 
Roubiliiac  He  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  devoted  hiondf  with  any 
degree  of  assiduity  to  lltenuy  pursuits ;  he  published,  during  his  life- 
time, eight  sermons  only,  and  left  strict  injunctions  that  nothing  should 
be  printed  from  his  I\ISS.  after  his  decease.  In  his  charitable  dona- 
tions and  bequests,  he  was  exceedingly  munificent.^ 


■  Ssirsrd's  BlofrapUam,  voL  il.  Ufe  by  Wilmot; 
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BOAK  A.  D.  1668. — DIED  A.  D.  1748. 

John  Balgut  wm  bom  at  Sheffield,  August  12th,  1686,  aod 
educated  in  the  gTaiiimar'«chool  in  that  town,  of  which  Ins  fiitber  was 

master.  After  his  father's  death  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Daubrez,  the  author  of  a  *  Commentary  on  the  Revelatior},'  ivho  had 
succeeded  to  the  school.  In  1702  he  was  admitted  of  St  John's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Al.  A.,  in  1726.  In 
1708  he  was  taSken  into  the  fiunily  of  Mr  Banks,  and  became  tutor  to 
Joseph  Banks,  Esq.  of  Raresby,  Lincolnshire,  grandfather  of  the  cele- 
brated voyager  and  philosopher.  In  1711  he  obtained  a  small  church 
donative  at  Lamrsly  and  Temficld  in  the  county  ofDurham.  In  1718 
he  engaged  in  what  was  called  the  Bangorian  controversy,  in  which 
he  defended  Dr  Hoadly  against  several  assailants.  In  the  three  pam- 
phlets which  he  wrote  in  this  controversy,  lie  assmnpd  the  name  of  Sil> 
vins.  Dr  Stebbing  and  Dr  Sherlock  were  the  persons  against  whom 
he  wrote.  In  1 727  he  was  presented  by  Bishop  Hoadly  with  a  pre- 
bend in  Salisbury  cathedral.  Soon  after,  he  preached  an  assize-ser- 
mon at  Newcastle-upnn-Tyne,— tlie  subject  wtis  party-spirit,  and  the 
judges  ordered  its  pul)lication.  in  1729  he  was  preferred  to  the  vicar- 
age of  North  Allerton,  Yorkshire.  He  died  September  21st,  1748,  at 
the  age  of  63.  Besides  his  tracto  in  the  Bangorian  controviany,  his 
chief  publications  were  *  A  Letter  to  a  Deist  ;*  *  The  Foundation  of 
Moral  Goodness/  in  two  parts;  'Divine  Rectitude,'  a  sr-eond  letter 
to  a  deist;  *  The  Law  of  Truth  ;'  *  Essay  (jn  Redemption  ;'  '  Six  Si^r- 
mons ;' — ^these,  with  fifteen  others,  were  published  in  a  posthumuus 
volome.  Mr  Balguy  was  distinguished  as  an  author  by  great  perspi- 
cuity, simplicity  of  style,  and  force  of  argument*  He  inclined  to  the 
ethical,  ratlur  than  to  tlie  scriptural  school  of  theology;  and,  from  the 
side  which  he  took  in  the  Bangorian  controversy,  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  belonged  to  what  was  then  called  the  liberal  party.  Throughout 
his  writings  he  places  the  grounds  of  virtue  and  religion,  rather  iu 
reason,  than  in  the  authority  of  revelation.  The  prevailing  vice  of  the 
divines  of  his  age,  was  the  love  of  ethical,  and  what  was  tamed 
rational  theology :  Balgny  is,  however,  one  of  the  ablest  of  this  chiss 
of  divines. 


Boaw  A.Dw  1674^DnD  1748. 

Isaac  Watts  was  born  at  8i)uthampton  on  the  17th  of  July,  1674. 
He  wdA  the  t^ldest  of  nine  children,  and  named  after  his  lather,  a 
decided  nonconformist,  who  had  sobered  not  a  little  persecution  for 
ooDscienee  sake  at  the  hands, — not  of  *'  the  nation,*'  as  Dr  Southey,  in 
a  memoir  prefixed  to  a  recent  edition  of  the  *  Horm  Lyricae,  gently 
insinuates,! — but  of  the  high-church  clergy.   It  is  affirmed  of  young 
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Watts  that,  almost  before  be  could  speak,  bis  greatest  deligbt  was  in 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  books,  and  that  his  first  poeket-money  was 
devoted  to  the  extension  of  his  little  librar}'.  So  remarkable  was  bis 
precocity,  that  while  only  in  fourth  }  oar  he  began  to  acquire  the 
Latin  lanj^acrc  and  was  (Jiitercii  as  a  pujiil  of  the  Rev.  John  Piiihurne, 
at  tlie  I'ree  {j;iuiumar-sciiool  of  his  native  town.  Tlie  rapiii  progress 
which  the  child  made  in  all  the  various  branches  of  schooMearning, 
and  the  amiableness  of  disposition  he  ever  displayed,  drew  upon  him 
the  attention  of  some  of  tlie  wealthier  classes  of  the  town,  who  offered 
to  enter  hira  at  one  of  the  English  universities,  and  support  !iim  while 
tlicre  ;  but  he  could  not  be  induced  to  abandon  the  prineijih  s  in  which 
he  liad  been  educated,  and  preferred  to  sacrifice  iiis  worldly  interests 
to  his  convictions  of  truth  and  duty.  In  his  sixteenth  year,  therefore, 
he  was  sent  to  an  academy  in  London,  over  which  the  Rev.  1  iiomas 
Rowe,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  independent  church  meeting  in 
Haberdashers'  h-dl,  presided.  Rowe  was  a  man  of  eonsidrrabk'  h'arn- 
ing  and  great  worth.  Anionic  the  fellow-puj)il.s  of  Watts  were  Ilort, 
aiterwards  archbishop  of  Tuam ;  Say,  wiiose  poeais  and  niisceilaneous 
pieces  were  published  after  his  death ;  and  Hughes,  the  author  of  *The 
Siege  of  Damascus,'  and  other  dramatic  poeius.  Watts  was  at  once 
the  gentlest  and  the  most  studious  of  all  Rowe's  pupils.  He  indeed 
injured  his  health  by  the  intensity  of  his  application,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  dcseascs  which  were  never  afterwards  eradicated  from 
his  constitution,  while  at  tins  academy.  About  this  period  he  filled  a 
large  volume  with  dissertations  in  Latin  upon  various  philosof^ical  and 
tlieological  topics.  He  also  frequently  amused  hinjself  with  poetical 
composition. 

On  the  completion  of  his  academical  studies,  he  returned,  at  the 
age  of  twentv,  to  his  father's  house,  where  he  appears  to  have  devoted 
other  two  years  to  furtlier  preparations  for  assuming  the  sacred  office, 
after  which  he  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to  Sir  John  Hartopp's  son, 
and  resided  in  family  with  Sir  John,  at  Stoke-Newington,  for  five 
years  longer.  One  of  his  biographers  says,  "  The  long  silence  of  this 
excellent  and  accomplished  youth,  as  to  the  primary'  object  of  all  his 
studies,  tlie  preaching  of  tlic  gospel,  ailbrds  considerable  scope  for  con- 
jecture. It  is  true  lie  was  but^still  a  youth,  diffident  of  himself,  and 
deeply  affected  with  the  importance  of  the  ministry,  under  a  sense 
of  his  insufficiency,  and  trembling  lest  he  should  go  to  the  altar  of  God 
uncalled.  But  atler  sixteen  years  spent  in  classical  studies, — after  un- 
common proficiency  in  other  parts  of  learning  connected  with  the  work 
t>f  the  ministrj% — with  every  qualification  for  the  sacred  othce, — living 
at  a  time  when  ins  public  services  were  peculiarly  needed,  and  when 
he  was  known  and  spoken  of  as  promising  celebrity  in  whatever  profes- 
sion he  might  choose, — that  with  all  these  advantl^es  he  shguld  con- 
tinue in  retirement,  is  a  fact  difficult  to  account  for,  and  for  which  only 
his  extreme  diffidence  can  afford  any  apolosry."  Mr  Southey's  re- 
marks are  here  quite  satisfactory :  "  When  it  is  reiuenibered,"  says  lie, 
**  that  Mr  Watts  left  the  acadeuiy  in  his  twentieth  year,  or  soon  after 
its  completion,  the  diffidence  which  withheld  him  from  hurrying  into 
the  pulpit  should  rather  be  held  fi>rtb  as  an  exainph>,  than  represented 
as  a  weakness  or  a  fault.  Nor  can  there  be  any  difficulty  in  account* 
iog  for  it,  even  to  tiinse  to  whom  such  diffidence  might  appear  ex» 
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traordinary.  He  preadied  his  first  sennan  oo  the  Tery  day  whereon 
he  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year ;  '  probably  consideriDg  that  as 

the  day  of  a  second  nativity)  by  which  he  entered  into  a  new  period  of 
existence  ;'  and  in  the  meantime  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  'applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  tlio  scriptures,  and  to  the  readinj^  of  th(!  l)est 
cuiuineiitators,  both  critical  and  practical,  preparatory  to  his  undertak- 
ing the  .pastoral  office*  to  which  he  was  determined  to  devote  his 
life,  and  of  the  importance  of  which  he  had  a  deep  sense  upon  his 
mind.' 

In  1798,  the  year  of  his  first  appearance  in  tlie  pu!pit,  Watts  was 
chosen  assisiuut  to  Dr  Isaac  Chaiincey,  pastor  of  the  ciuirch  af«sem- 
bling  in  Mark-lane;  and  in  January,  1701-2,  on  the  death  of  iVIr 
Chauncey,  he  received  a  call  to  be  his  successor,  with  which  he  saw  It 
to-be  his  duty  to  cmnply.  Scarcely,  however*  had  he  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties  before  he  was  seized  with  a  danger- 
ous illness,  which  impaired  his  constitution  so  much  that  it  b(  came 
necessary  to  obtain  an  assistant  for  him  in  tiic  p<'rson  of  Mr  Samuel 
Price.  While  recovering  from  the  eH'ects  of  tliis  illness,  Watts  was  in- 
vited by  Sir  Thomas  Aboey,  to  his  house  at  Theobalds,  for  change  of 
air,  and  thither  he  went,  intending  to  stay  but  a  single  week.  Provi* 
dencc  so  ordered  it,  however,  that  he  spent  bis  whole  remaining  life 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  this  family-  "  Here,'*  says  his  biographer, 
Dr  Gibbons,  "he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  demonstrations  of  the 
truest  friendship.  Here,  without  any  cares  of  his  own,  he  had  every 
thing  which  could  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  fkvoar  the 
unwearied  pursuits  of' his  studies,  Here  he  dwelt  ina&mily  which, 
for  piety,  order,  harmony,  and  every  virtue,  was  an  house  of  God. 
Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country  recess,  the  fragrant  bowpr.  the 
spreading  lawn,  the  liowery  garden,  and  other  advantages  to  buutiie  iiis 
mind,  and  aid  hi^  restoration  to  health;  to  yield  him,  whenever  he 
chose  them,  most  grateful  intervals  from  bis  laborious  studies,  and  ena- 
ble  him  to  return  to  them  with  redoubled  vigour  and  delight.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  happy  event,  he  might,  as  to  outward  view,  have  feebly, 
it  may  be  painfully,  dragged  on  through  many  more  years  of  languor 
and  inability  ibr  public  service,  and  even  for  profitable  study ;  or  per- 
haps might  have  sunk  into  his  grave,  under  the  overwhelming  load  of 
infirmities  in  the  midst  of  hin  days :  and  thus  the  diurch  and  the  world 
uould  Iiave  been  deprived  of  those  many  excellent  sermons  and  works 
which  he  drew  up  and  published  during  his  long  residence  in  this 
family.  In  a  few  years  after  his  coming  hither,  Sir  Thomai  Abney 
died  ;  but  his  amiable  consort  servives,  who  shows  the  doctor  the  same 
respect  and  friend&hip  as  before;  and  most  happily  for  him,  and  great 
numben  besides,  (for  as  her  riches  were  great,  her  generosity  and 
munificepce  were  in  full  proportion,)  her  thread  of  life  was  drawn  out 
to  a  great  age,  even  beyond  that  of  the  doctor's.  And  tlius  this  excel- 
lent man,  through  her  kindness,  and  that  of  her  daughter,  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Abney,  who  in  a  like  degree  esteemed  and  honoured  him,  enjoyed  all 
the  benelits  and  felicities  he  experienced  at  his  first  entrance  into  this 
lamily,  till  his  days  were  numbered  and  finished,  and,  like  a  shook  of 
com  in  its  season,  he  ascended  into  the  regions  of  perfect  and  immortal 
life  and  }oy,"  Watts'  situation  in  this  family  was  exactly  suited  to  his 
temper  and  circumstances.    It  relieved  him  from  the  ordinary  cares 
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of  lifey  and  all  anxiety  as  to  temporal  matters,  while  the  footing  on 
which  be  stood  with  his*  friends  at  Theobalds  was  such,  as  left  no  place 
for  any  feeling  of  patronising  superiority  on  the  one  side,  or  of  depend* 
anoe  upon  the  oilier. 

Until  the  intiriiiities  of  old  age  overtook,  him,  Watts  continued  to 
benelit  the  public  by  iii.s  ministrations  in  the  pulpit,  and  still  more  by 
his  tabours  in  the  study.  In  17S8  his  senrloei  as  an  author  were 
acknowledged  by  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  who 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  a  very  handsome  manner* 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  November,  174S,  in  the  75th  year  of  hi-^  aire. 

Dr  Watts  was  a  man  of  eminent,  saint-like  piety.    In  his  literary 
character  he  falls  to  be  regarded  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  theolo> 
^n.     Few  men,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  speaking  of  Dr  Watts,  ''have 
left  such  purity  cf  diaraeter,  or  such  monuments  of  laborious  piety. 
He  has  provided  instruction  for  all  ages, — from  those  who  are  lisping 
their  first  lessons,  to  the  enlightened  readers  of  Malebranche  and  Locke  ; 
he  has  left  neither  corporeal  nor  spiritual  nature  unexamined ;  he  has 
taught  the  art  of  reasoning,  and  the  science  of  the  stars.    His  character, 
thwefbfe^  must  be  fi»med  from  the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  his 
attainments,  rather  than  from  any  single  performance;  for,  though  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  claim  for  him  the  highest  rank  in  any  single  deno- 
»    mination  of  literary  dignity ;  yet,  perhaps,  there  was  nothing  in  whicli 
he  would  not  have  excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided  his  powers  to  ditferent 
pursuits."    Watts'  '  Psalms  and  Hymns'  are  well-known,  imd  need  not 
be  here  made  the  sulyect  of  criticism.   Few,  we  suppose,  would  rank 
them  amimg  the  finest  efforts  of  poetiy,  yet  heir's  is  a  merit  above  all 
human  eulogy  in  the  fact  that  they  have  now  supplied  for  above  a 
century,  and  still  supply,  the  devotional  exercises  of  many  thousand  dis- 
senting congregations  throughout  England  and  America.    His  'Hymns 
and  Songs  £or  Children'  are  still  the  most  popular  manual  in  use  for 
storing  tibe  in^tik  mind  with  scriptural  truths,  in  that  foim  iriilch 
most  easily  recommends  itself  to  their  attention  and  impresses  itself 
upon  their  memory.    As  a  metaphysician  he  is  entitled,  if  not  to  the 
praise  of  originality  and  profundity,  at  least  to  that  of  great  cloames.s 
and  precision.    His  'Logic'  is  still  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  English 
universities ;  and  his  work,  *  On  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,'  has 
received  the  highest  eulogy  from  a  no  less  competent  Judge  than  Dr 
Samuel  Johnson*  ^  In  the  pulpit,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  **  though  his  low 
stature,  which  very  little  exceeded  five  feet,  graced  him  with  no  advan- 
tages of  appearance,  yft  the  gravity  and  propriety  of  his  utterance  made 
his  discourses  very  eiiicK  ious.    Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and 
such  ius  promptitude  ot  language,  that,  in  the  latter  pari  oi'  his  life,  he 
did  not  pre-compose  hb  cursory  sermons,  but,  having  adjusted  the 
heads,  and  sketched  out  some  particulan,  trusted  for  success  to  bis 
extemporary  powers."    If  his  practice  came  at  all  up  to  his  precepts  on 
pulpit-style  and  oratory,  he  must  have  been  a  most  fascinating  preacher. 
"  Suppose  two  preachers,"  he  says,  "  were  desired  to  minister  to  the 
same  auditory,  ou  a  day  of  fasting  or  praise,  and  on  the  same  subject 
.  too.   One  of  them  has  ail  the  beauty,  force,  and  skill  of  dear  and  wm 
reasoning ;  the  other  not  only  instructs  well,  but  powerfolly  moves  the 
affections  with  sacred  oratory.    Which  of  these  two  will  best  secure 
the  attention  of  the  people,  and  guard  them  from  drowsiness  or  wan*- 
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deriiig  ?  Surely,  he  that  touches  the  heart,  will  fix  the  eyes  and  the 
ears  and  all  the  powers ;  while  he  that  merely  endeavours  to  iurorm  the 
headi-  will  find  nuuiy  wandering  eyes,  and  some  sleepers.**  In  another 
aermon  upon  the  same  aobject,  <  The  Use  of  the  Pasuons  in  Religion/ 
he  exclaims,  Does  divine  love  send  dreaming  preachers  to  call  dead 
sinners  to  life, — ^preachers  that  are  content  to  leave  their  hearers  asleep 
on  the  precipice  of  eternal  destruction  ?  Have  they  no  such  thing  as 
passion  belonging  to  them?  Have  they  no  piety?  Have  they  no 
fear?  Have  they  no  sense  of  the  worth  of  soab?  Have  they  no 
springs  of  affection  within  them?— Or  do  they  thinlt.  their  hearers  have 
none  ? — Or  is  passion  80  vile  a  power  that  it  must  be  all  devoted  to 
things  of  flesh  and  sense,  and  must  never  be  applied  to  things  divine 
and  heavenly  ?  Who  taught  any  of  us  this  lazy  and  drowsy  practice  ? 
Does  God  or  his  prophets,  or  Christ  or  his  apostles,  instruct  us  in  this 
modish  art  of  still  life,  this  'lethargy  of  preaching?'  Did  the  great 
God  ever  appoint  statues  for  his  ambassadors,  to  invite  ainnm  to  his 
mercy  ?  Words  of  grace  written  upon  brass  or  marble,  would  do  the 
work  almost  as  well ! — How  cold  and  dull  and  unaffected  with  divine 
tliiniis  IS  mankind  hv  nature  I  How  careless  and  indolent  is  a  whole 
assembly,  when  the  preacher  appears  like  a  lifeless  enginci  pronounc- 
ing words  of  law  or  grace,  when  he  speaka  of  divine  things  in  such  a 
diy,  in  such  a  cold  and  Ibrtnal  manner,  as  though  they  had  no  influence 
on  his  own  heart  I  When  the  words  freeze  upon  his  lips,  the  hearta  of 
hearers  are  freezing  also." 
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MEH  A.D.  IfiSO^niBD  A.n.  1687. 

Charles  Cotton,  the  well-known  author  of  '  Virgil  imvestie,' 
waa  bom  in  1680.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  Cotton  of  Bereslbrd  in 
Slaffi>rdshire,  of  whom  Clarendon  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commenda* 
tion,  declaring  that  "  no  man  in  the  court,  or  out  of  it,  appeared  a  more 
accomplished  person."  The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  educat- 
ed at  Canibridfre  ;  and  (jranger  says  tiiat  "he  was  esteemed  onf>  oP  the 
ornanieiits  ot"  that  university."  He  appears  to  have  directed  his  atten- 
tiou,  while  at  Cambridge,  chiefly  to  the  classics;  but  he  also  cultivated 
the  literature  of  France  and  Italy  with  considerable  assiduity,  and  Sttbse* 
quently  perfected  his  knowledge  of  the  leading  continental  hingoages  by 
foreign  travel. 

His  first  publication  was  a  translation  of  the  presitient  De  Vaix's 
accouiii  ot  the  Stoic  philosophy,  which  he  is  said  to  have  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  his  fiither.  In  1671,  he  published  a  version  of  Cor^ 
neijle's  tragedy  founded  on  the  story  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  This 
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translation  had  been  executed  some  years  before,  for  the  amusement  of 
bis  sister.  His  «Histoiy  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke  D*£speniOQ,*  bad 
appeared  the  preceding  yea^.   Between  the  date  of  the  appearance  of 

tlin  latter  "^vork  onfl  liis  celebrated  mork-heroic,  Cotton  seems  to  have 
spnnt  some  tiino  in  Ireland.  The  latter  pertbrinancn  fir-t  appeared  in 
1678,  under  the  title  of  '  Scarrouides,  or  VirgiJ  Travestie,  a  mock  poem 
on  the  first  and  fourth  books  of  Yii^^'s  ^neis  in  English  burlesque.' 
This  effort  of  bis  comic  muse  trasi  as  the  title  intimates,  an  imitation  of 
Scarron's  version  of  the  Mantuan  bard,  and  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  as 
much  praise  as  is  due  to  its  French  model,  or  to  any  other  j)aro(Iy,  It 
is  highly  humorous,  but  its  wit  too  frequentlj'-  degenerates  iTito  sheer 
licentiousness.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  '  Burlesque  upon  Bur- 
lesque,' or  travestied  version  of  Locian's  dialogues ;  only  the  reader 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  original  work  feels  lew  regret  at  the  traos- 
formation  wrought  upon  it  by  the  miming  translator.  Next  to  the 
*  Virc;!!  Travestip,*  Cotton's  best  work  is  his  translation  of  Montaifjne's 
Essays,  in  wliich  lie  has  fully  entered  into  the  style  and  spirit  of  the 
original.  After  his  death,  in  1689,  a  supplementary  volume  of  his  poem 
was  published  in  one  volume,  octavo.  There  is  also  a  duodecimo 
volume,  which  has  been  several  times  reprinted,  entitled  *The  Genuine 
Poetical  Works  of  Charles  Cotton,  Esq.*  which,  however,  contains  only 
Ills  three  principal  pieces,  namely,  his  travesties  of  Virgil  and  of  Lu- 
cinn.  af?(!  a  poem  entitled  '  The  Wonders  of  the  Peak.' 

Cotton  was  a  man  of  considerable  genius;  but  he  appears  to  have 
wasted  his  talents  upon  efforts  unworthy  of  them. 

Me  mUMm  mtts. 

BOEN  A.  D.  1623. — lilED  A.  D.  1687* 

This  ingenious  gentleman  was  the  eldest  son  of  Anthony  Petty,  a 

clothier  at  Runisey,  in  Hampshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  1623. 
Almost  from  his  infancy  lie  fliscovercd  a  jrcnius  for  tlie  mechanic  arts. 
According  to  liis  own  account,  lie  made  rapid  jirogress  in  polite  litera- 
ture, having  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  languages,  by  the  time  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  Thus  ac- 
complished, he  went  in  search  of  further  improvement  to  the  university 
of  Caen,  in  Normandy.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  obtained  a 
situation  in  the  navy-Dttire ;  and  bavin  j  saved  about  threescore  pounds, 
he  deemed  this  small  sum  a  sutticient  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  tra- 
velling to  foreign  parts.  With  this  pittance,  therelbre,  he  embarked  for 
the  Netherlands,  about  the  year  1643,  taking  with  bim  his  younger 
brother  Anthony,  whose  education  he  likewise  undertook.  At  this  time 
he  had  resolved  to  study  physic  ;  and  with  this  design  he  successively 
visited  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  and  Paris.  The  lattfT  univer- 
sity being  then  in  great  repute,  he  spent  a  considerable  time  at  it,  nnd 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  reading  the  w  orks 
of  Vesalitts,  the  famous  Flemish  anatomist,  in  company  with  the  cele- 
brated  Hobbes,  who  took  great  pleasure  in  associating  with  the  youth 
and  forwarding  his  pregnant  genius.  It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that 
sixty  pounds  could  do  little  more  than  set  him  out  in  bis  journey,  and 
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defray  the  most  ordioary  expense  of  traydSing ;  it  liss  therefore  lieeo 
sumJaed  that  he  carried  on  some  advantageous  branch  of  traffic  with 

his  own  country  during  the  three  years  he  resided  on  the  continent,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  support  himself  gcnteelh'-,  and  to  return  to 
England  in  1646,  bringing  home  with  him  ten  pounds  more  than  he 
carried  out. 

In  the  year  1647,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  an  instrument  resembling 
the  modem  pantograph,  whereby  two  copies  of  the  same  thing  might 
be  written  at  once.  Some  time  after  this  lie  fixed  his  abode  at  Oxford, 
where  he  practised  chemistry  and  physic  witli  <jreat  success,  and  assist- 
ed Dr  Clayton,  the  professor  of  anatomy,  in  his  dissections.  In  1611), 
a  parliamentary  recommendatioa  was  sent  to  Biasen-noae  college,  to 
elect  bun  to  a  fellowship  made  void  by  ejectment,  which  was  complied 
with;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  university  conferred  upon  him  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  In  1650,  he  was  admitted  to 
tiu'  college  of  ])hysicians  in  London.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1651,  Dr  Petty  was  elected  anatuuiy-professor  upon  the  resignation  of 
Dr  Clayton;  he  lilEewise  succeeded  Dr  Knight  in  the  professomhip  of 
music  in  Gresham  cdtege.  The  following  year  be  was  appointed  pby* 
sician  to  the  army  in  Ireland  ;  he  was  likewise  physician  to  three  suc- 
cessive lord-lieutenants,  liambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Henry  Crom\v(  II. 
His  fertile  genius,  however,  could  not  be  confined  to  the  sci(  nee  of 
medicine  alone.  Being  an  excelleqt  mathematician,  he  observed  that, 
after  the  rebellion  in  Iveland  of  1641,  the  forfeited  lands,  which  bad 
been  allotted  to  the  soldiers  for  suppressing  it,  were  very  defectively 
measured,  and  made  mich  representations  upon  the  subject  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  tliat  he  granted  him  a  contract  in  1654,  to  make  new  ad- 
measurements, which  he  executed  with  great  accuracy.  By  this  con- 
tract he  gained  upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  And  it  appears,  by 
authentic  records,  that  in  1655  he  had  surveyed  2,800,000  acres  of 
forfeited  improveable  land,  part  of  which  he  had  dii^ed  amongst  the 
disbanded  soldiers*  Henry  Cromwell  behig  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Irelan<!  hi  the  course  of  th;it  year,  he  chose  Dr  Petty  to  be  his  secre- 
tary ;  and,  lu  1657,  made  imn  clerk  of  the  council,  and  procured  him  a 
seat  in  the  Englisii  parliament,  in  which  he  served  for  the  borough  of 
Westlow  in  Cornwall*  He  metwitbasevore  mortification,  however,  in 
being  impeached  in  March,  1658,  by  Sir  Hierom  Sankey,  for  high- 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  the  execution  of  bis  office  (tf  surveying, 
and  distributing  the  Irish  lands.  The  matter  came  not  to  a  final  issue, 
the  parliament  being  suddenly  diissolved  by  Richard  Cromwell.  But 
Sir  Hierom  Sankey  commenced  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  agaiirst 
bim  in  Ireland,  upon  his  return  thither  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
parliament;  and  though  he  published  a  justification  of  himself,  yet 
neither  this  performance,  nor  a  letter  written  in  his  favour  by  Henry 
Cromwell,  to  his  brother  the  protector,  could  prevent  his  being  dis- 
missed from  nil  public  emploj'ment  as  ssoon  as  Ilielianl  Ci*omwell  had 
resigned,  and  tiie  remnant  of  the  lung  puriiomuut  iiad  re-assumed  the 
rems  of  government. 

On  the  Restoration,  Dr  Petty  came  to  England,  and  was  very  graci- 
ously received  by  his  majesty  ;  bood  after,  he  resigned  his  professorship 
of  Gresham  college,  the  king  having  appointed  him  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  court  of  claims,  established  in  Ireland  in  1662,  to  set* 
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tie  tbe  dumsrekting  to  forfeited  estates  in  that  kingdoln.    His  vajetltj 

likewise  conferred  on  luiii  the  honour  of  knighthood,  granted  him  a  new 
patent  constitutincr  Iiim  survcyor-eroneral  of  Ireland,  aii<l,  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  coui  t  ol  claims,  orUcred  that  all  the  forteited  lands  which 
had  been  as«»igned  to  hioi,  and  of  which  he  had  been  possessed  iu  May, 
1659,  before  his  dismission  fto&i  hla  former  employments,  sliottld  be 
confirmed  to  him  for  oyer.  Sir  William  Petty 's  estate  amounted  now» 
according  to  his  own  account,  to  six  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

Upon  the  institution  of  the  Royal  society  of  London,  in  1662,  Sir 
William  Petty  was  elected  one  of  the  council;  and  though  he  no  longer 
practised  as  a  physician,  his  name  was  inserted  in  the  list  ot  the  fellows, 
upon  the  renewal  of  tbe  diarter  of  the  college  of  physicians,  in  1663. 
Sir  William  about  this  time  invented  a  doable-bottomed  abip,  to  sail 
against  wind  and  tide,  wliich  performed  one  successful  voyage  very  ex- 
peditiously, iVom  Dublin  to  Holyhead,  in  July,  1664.  He  gave  a 
model  of  this  vessel  to  the  Royal  society,  whicli  is  still  preserved  in 
their  repository  ;  he  likewise  communicated  to  tliat  learned  body,  in 
1665,  a  dtaconrse  on  sbip-buUding.  Sir  William  employed  great  part 
of  his  time  for  many  yean  in  attempts  to  improve  upon  bis  sliip ;  and 
after  having  made  upwards  of  twenty  models  at  great  expense,  he  at 
length  had  a  vessel  eoni;ileted  according  to  his  own  instructions,  which 
was  publicW  tried  in  iitv  harbour  of  Dublin,  in  Dwember,  1684.  Sir 
Williaiu  had  asserted,  "  that  he  would  construct  passage-boats  between 
Dublin  and  Chester,  whieb  should  be  a  kind  of  stage-boats ;  for  tliey 
should  be  as  regular  in  going  out  and  returning  on  set  days,  in  all 
weathers,  as  the  stage-ooaches  between  London  and  any  country 
town  but  this  experiment  completely  failed.  Yet  the  vexation  orea- 
sioned  by  tlie  disappointment  did  not  deter  Sir  William  from  coniuju- 
ing  his  studies  lor  the  improvement  of  shipping  during  the  remainder 
of  hb  life,  and  though  he  made  no  more  public  experiments,  he  wrote 
several  ingenious  essays  on  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1666,  Sir  William  published  a  book  entitled  *  Verbum 
Sapienti,  containing  an  account  of  the  Wealth  and  Expenses  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  method  of  raising  Taxes  in  the  most  equal  Manners 
shewing  likewise,  that  England  can  bear  the  charge  of  Four  Miiuun : 
annually,  when  the  occasions  of  the  Government  require  it.'  Though 
this  was  the  first  tract  on  tbe  public  revenues  published  by  our  autlu  r, 
j-^et  it  appears  that  his  famous  treatise  on  political  arithmetic — of  which 
further  mention  v  ill  be  made  in  the  account  of  his  j>osthumous  works 
— was  presented  by  him  to  Charles  II.  in  manuscript,  upon  his  restora- 
tion. He  had  likewise  published  a  small  piece  on  a  more  limited  plan 
in  1662,  entitled  *A  Treatise  on  Taxes  and  Contributions:  shewing 
the  Nature  and  Measures  of  Crown  Lands,  Assessments,  Customs, 
Poll-money,  Lotteries,  Benevolence,  &c.'  but  his  <  Verbum  Sapienti' 
was  a  betti  r  display  of  his  abilities  as  a  political  calculator,  and  was 
ut  ll-received  from  its  novelty,  there  being  at  that  time  scarcely  any 
thing  extant  upon  tlie  iinances  or  the  property  and  resources  of  the 
kingdom. 

In  1G67,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sur  Hardresse  Walbe, 
and  relict  of  Sir  Maurice  Fenton,  baronet ;  and  from  this  time  he  en- 
gaged in  various  pursuits, — he  openefl  lead-mines,  and  began  a  trade  in 
timber ;  he  likewi&e  set  up  iron-works,  and  established  a  pilchard  tishery. 
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all  in  Ire1and»  by  wbidt  he  greatly  benefited  that  conntry  and  enriched 
hinuelf.  Though  he  now  i-esided  chiefly  in  Englandi  yet  he  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  Ireland,  and  promoted  the  establishment  of  a  philosophical 
society  at  Dublin — in  imitation  of  the  Royal  society  of  Lonrion — of 
which  he  was  president  in  168  K  In  1685,  he  made  his  will,  wiiich  is 
as  remarkable  as  any  other  transaction  of  his  life;  amongst  other  things 
he  takes  notice,  that  from  thenceforward,  <*he  should  confine  his 
studies  to  the  anatomy  of  the  people,'  to  political  arithmetic,  and  to  the 
improvement  of  ships,  land -carriages,  and  pumps,  as  of  most  use  to 
mankind,  not  blaming  the  study  of  other  men."  But  death  put  a 
period  to  his  useful  laljours  in  the  year  1687,  when  he  was  carried  off  * 
by  a  gangrene  in  his  foot,  occasioned  by  tiie  gout.  Sir  William  Petty 
was  the  first  able  financier  of  this  coontiy,  who  reduced  the  art  of  rais- 
ing and  applying  the  public  revenues  cif  the  kingdom  to  a  scientific 
system.  II is  '  Political  Arithmetic*  is  a  master-piece  of  its  kind,  con- 
sidering the  time  at  which  it  appeared,  and  long  served  as  a  cnrammar 
to  tlie  students  of  political  economy.  It  was  published  in  London,  by 
his  son,  in  1690,  in  8vo.,  and  lias  been  frequently  reprinted.  Sir 
William  Petty  s  eldest  son  was  created  Baron  Shellnime,in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  by  William  III.,  but  dying  without  issue,  he  was  succeed- 
ed in  that  honour  by  his  younger  brother,  Henrj^  who  was  created 
Viscount  DunkeroTi,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  earl  of  Shflburne,  in 
1718.  From  this  nobleman  is  descended  the  present  mai  qut  of  Lan«»- 
downe*  Sir  William  Petty 's  history  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  establishment  of  a  noble  frunily,  from  the  united  efibrls  of  ingen- 
oity  and  industry  in  one  man,  who,  from  so  small  a  beginning  as  six- 
ty pounds,  and  after  being  reduced  to  such  penury  in  France,  as  to  be 
obliged  **to  live  for  a  week  on  two  or  three  penny  worth  of  walnuts,'* 
hewed  out  a  'fortune  to  himself,  and  left  his  family  at  his  dtath, 
£6,500  per  annum  in  land,  above  £45,000  in  personal  effects,  and  a 
plan  of  demonstrable  impFOvement  on  his  estate,  to  produce  £4000  per 
annum  more. 

sosM  A.  n.  IMO^msD  a.  n.  1692. 

This  dramatic  poet  was  descended  of  a  good  family  of  Staffordshire, 
but  was  born  at  Staunton-hall  in  Norfolk,  a  seat  of  his  father's.  He  was 
educated  at  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  entered  the  Middle 
Temple.  The  study  of  the  law,  however,  had  no  cliarms  for  him.  He 
went  abroad,  and  amused  himself  fat  a  time  with  travelling.  On  his 
return  he  applied  himself  to  writing  for  the  stage,  and  with  so  much 
vigour,  that  in  a  t^hort  time  he  had  produced  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
pieces,  on  the  stren'jth  of  which  he  succeeded  Drj'dcn  in  the  lanreate- 
ship  at  the  Revolution.  Dryden  resented  the  affront  thus  put  upon  him 
through  Shadwell  by  introducing  him  into  his  '  Mac  Flecknoe'  in  these 
lines;— 

**  Otben  to  some  faint  meaning  make  preteooe, 
Bal  Sbsdwdl  n«?er  d«?ist«s  into  senie.** 
IV.  2p  \ 
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This  b  severe  enough ;  hnt  Rochester  has  affirmed  that  if  Shadwell 
had  burnt  all  he  wrote,  and  printed  all  he  spoke,  he  would  have  had 
more  wit  and  humour  than  any  other  poet."   ShadweU  was  a  great  &r 

vourite  too  with  Otway. 

The  plaj's  of  this  dramatist  are  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  wretched 
taste  and  morals  of  Charles's  profligate  court.  There  Is  a  thorough 
profligacy  in  hts  ooniedies>  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  an  amiable  pri- 
vate diaracter:  nay,  he  actually  takes  no  small  ereditto  himself  for 
the  morality  of  his  writings  I  With  equal  complacency,  and  with  cqnnl 
reason,  he  looked  upon  himself  as  the  restorer  and  improver  of  Moliere 
and  of  Shakspeare  iiim!»clt'  I    He  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Psyche/ 

I  will  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  this  Is  as  much  a  play  as  could  be  made 
upon  this  subject,**  whereas  nothing  more  utterly  contemptible  was  ever 
conceived  than  his  treatment  of  that  most  beautiful  fiction  of  antiquity. 
Altering  a  play  frotn  Moliere,  be  says,  that  he  is  hoM  to  assert,  *'  with- 
out vanity,  that  Moliere 's  part  has  not  suffered  in  his  iiands,"  whereas 
he  has  mangled  the  witty  Frenchman  wherever  he  has  touched  him. 
But  it  is  in  his  improvements  of  Shakspeare  that  the  consummate  va- 
nity and  besotted  tastelessness  of  the  man  shine  forth  most  conspicu- 
ously. Shakspeare,"  he  says,  never  made  more  masterly  strokes 
than  in  *  Timon  of  Athens;*  yet,"  he  adds,  **  I  can  truly  say  I  have  made 
it  into  a  play,"  This  he  hiis  done  by  introducing  two  female  charac- 
ters,—the  one  a  mistress,  whom  Timon  is  about  to  cast  off  in  order  to 
take  a  wife^-^e  other  hts  intended  bride;  the  latter  jilts  bun  in  his 
misfortunes,— the  former  follows  him  in  private  at  his  death,  and  kills 
herself  for  grief.  The  following  is  Mr  Sbadwdl's  improved  verNon  of 
the  concludiog  speech  of  Alcibiades y 

**  Poor  Timon !  I  onco  knew  tbeo  tho  most  floarisbing  man 
Of  all  th'  Athenians ;  and  thou  still  hadst  beea  to, 
Had  not  these  smilinr;  flattoring  knaves  devoured  thee. 
And  murderod  thee  with  ba»e  ingratitude  1 
Hb  death  pull'd  on  the  poor  Evandra's  to<V-^ 
That  miracio  of  constancy  and  love ! 
Now  all  repair  to  their  respective  homes, 
Their  several  trades,  their  bwinen  and  div«fsioo»; 
Aiul  whilst  I  giiartl  you  from  your  active  foes. 
And  figbt  your  battles,  bu  you  secure  at  home. 
May  Athens  flourish  with  a  lasting  peae^ 
And  may  iu  wealth  and  powar  a'ar  inciease  T 

Shadwell  is  not  to  be  too  scvi  rt  ly  thought  of  for  these  absurdities. 
He  lived  in  an  age  when  men  ot  xiihuitely  higher  genius,  and  who  ought 
to  have  known  better  what  they  were  abont^  and  felt  more  keenly  the 
atrocities  they  were  perpetrating,  were  guilty  of  eqiiaV  udf  in  smaeki* 

stances,  still  more  daring  profanation.    Davenant  and  Dryden,  be  it 

remembered,  improved  Shakspeare's  *  Tempest;*  and  Dryden  extended 
the  benefit  of  his  powers  to  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  which  he  kindly  turned 
into  rliyuie  i'or  its  iuture  credit  with  the  world  t 
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BOKN  A.D.  1658« — DIED  A.  P.  169a. 

This  eminent  miuieian  was  the  pupil  of  Dr  Blow,  but  his  earliest 
pobltsbed  eompositions  were  formed,  acoording  to  his  own  account,  after 
the  style  of  the  Italian  masters.    They  consist  of  twelre  sonatas  for  two 

violins  and  a  bass,  and  resemble  those  of  Bassani  in  thoir  structure. 
"The  unlimited  powers  ofPnrcell's  genius,"  says  Dr  Burney,  "em* 
braced  every  species  of  musical  composition  known  in  bis  time,  and  with 
equal  felicity.  In  writing  for  tbo  church,  whether  he  adhered  to  the 
elaborate  style  of  his  predecessors,  in  which  no  instrument  is  employed 
but  the  organ,  and  the  several  parts  are  constantly  moving  in  fugue  and 
ponntorpoint, — or,  giving  way  to  feeling  and  imagination,  adopted  the 
new  a  lid  more  expressive  style  of  which  he  was  himself  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal inventors,  accompanying  the  voice-parts  with  instruments  to  en- 
ri^  the  harmony, — he  manifested  equal  abilities  and  lesouroes.  In 
compositions  for  the  theatre,  though  the  colouring  and  effects  of  an  or(> 
chestra  were  then  bat  little  known,  yet  he  employed  them  more  than 
■  any  of  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  gave  to  the  voice  a  melody  more 
interesting  and  impassioned  than  had  yet  been  heard  out  of  Italy." 

Many  of  our  popular  songs  are  the  composition  of  Purcell.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  '  Mad  Tom,'  the  first  part  of  which  was  the 
work  of  this  composer,  and  the  second,  added  at  a  mnch  later  period,  of 
Hayden*  Another  splendid  piece  of  composition  is  entitled,  *  The 
Croakins?  of  the  Toad  it  is  a  song  in  three  strains,  containing  some 
most  exquisite  passages,  such  as  would  do  honour  to  any  rompo^rr. 
Much  of  his  most  excellent  church  music  still  remains  iu  uianuscnpt  in 
our  cathedrals,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  it  was  irreeoyerably 
lost  in  the  late  burning  <^  York-minster. 

Purcell  died  at  the  early  age  of  37  ;  having  been  bom  in  1658,  and 
dying  of  consumption  in  1695.  Had  he  lived  longer  he  would  probably 
have  exercised  a  deeper  influence  over  our  music,  and  laid  the  founda« 
lion  of  something  like  a  national  school  in  his  art. 

BOBM  A.  X>.  I63(j. — DIED  A.  D.  1697. 

JoHW  EAcnAR]>»  master  of  Catbarine^hall,  Cambridge,  and  author 
of  several  highly  erudite  and  ingenious  works,  was  born  about  the  year 
1636.    He  was  ^ncated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 

M.  A.  in  1660. 

In  1670,  he  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  as  an  author  in  a  piece  en- 
titled, *  The  Grounds  and  Occasions  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy 
and  Religion  inquired  into.'    Eachard  was  a  thorough  churchman^ 

but  he  plainly  affirms  that    the  ignorance  of  some,  and  the  poverty  of 

others,  of  the  clergy*'  are  daily  bringing  the  church  into  contempt,  and 
endangering  its  very  existence,  as  well  as  impeding  its  usefulness.  He 
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points  oat  wveral  errony  as  lie  regarde  them,  io  the  system  of  educa- 
tion which  the  candidates  for  holy  orders  pass  through,  and  in  particu- 
lar, ubji  cts  to  the  undue  proportion  of  time  and  attention  required 
to  be  bestowed  on  what  is  culled  classical  literature.  "  You  shall 
have  lads,"  says  he,  that  are  arch  knaves  at  the  Quminative  case,  and 
that  have  a  notable  quick  eye  at  spying  out  the  verb,  vfhot  for  want 
of  reading  oomnwn  and  fomiUar  books,  shaU  ondentaBd  no  more  of 
what  is  plain  and  easy,  than  a  well-educated  dog  or  horse.  Or  suppose 
they  were  taught — as  they  might  much  easier  be  than  w  lmt  is  common- 
ly offered  to  them — the  principles  of  arithmetic,  irt  ''luetry,  and  such 
idluring  parts  of  leataiug,  as  these  things  uuduubtcdiy  would  be  much 
more  useful,  so  much  more  delightful  to  them,  than  to  be  tormented 
with  a  tedious  story,  how  Phaeton  broke  his  neck,  or  how  many  nuts 
and  apples  Titjrrus  had  for  his  supper."  In  this  lively  manner 
Eacliard  exposes  tho  n^snrdity  of  makinc^  a  purely  classical  educa- 
tion, as  it  is  called,  the  oijijeft  of  the  student's  cxclusiv«i  attention,  and  of 
supposing  that  a  knowledge  of  two  dead  languages  is  suiticieni  to  equips 
a  man  for  the  doe  disdiarge  of  the  pfaetical  and  active  duties  of  lile. 
Eacbard's  book  made  a  considerable  noise  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance, and  called  forth  a  number  of  answerers,  "whose  memory,"  says 
Swifl,  "  if  ho  had  not  kept  alive  by  replies,  it  would  now  be  utterly 
uiiknowT)  thnf  he  was  ever  answered  at  all." 

In  107  i,  i^acliard  published  a  work  entitled  '  Mr  Hobbes'  State  of 
Nature  considered,'  in  which  the  philosopher  is  handled  with  a  mixture 
of  rudeness  and  pleasantry  which  singularly  contrasts  with  his  own 
**  starchetl  mathematical  method.'' 

In  1675,  Eachard  succeeded  Dr  John  Lightfoot  in  the  mastership 
of  Catharioe-hail,  and  in  the  year  ibllovviug  was  created  D.  D.  by 
royal  mandate.  He  died  iu  July,  1G97.  His  collected  works  were 
published  by  Davies,  in  1774,  in  three  Tolomes,  ISmo. 

Bo^n  WOalUsi, 

SOBN  A.D.  161U. — DIED  A.  u.  1700. 

Dr  Wallis,  Savillian  professor  of  oinetiy  in  the  nniv'en.ity  of 
Oxford,  was  the  pon  of  the  Rev.  John  Wallis,  rector  of  Ashford  in  Kent 
In  1632  he  was  sent  to  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  atu  r  having 
gone  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  school  discipline  at  Tenterden,  in 
his  native  county,  and  afterwards  at  Felsted,  in  Essex.  His  tutor  at 
Cambridge  was  Anthony  Burgess.  In  1687,  he  proceeded  B.  A. ;  and 
in  1640,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

Having  taken  orders,  he  lived  about  a  year  as  chaj)lain  in  the  house 
of  Sir  "Richard  Darby  ;  hut  wc  find  him  soon  afterwards  holding  a  fel- 
lowship of  Ciueeu  s  college,  Cambridge,  which  he  must  have  renounced 
on  his  marriage  in  1644.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  to 
the  Westminster  assembly;  and  at  this  period  he  supplied  a  church  in 
Ironmonger-lane,  Ixmdon.  Shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  Wallis  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  his  skill  in  interpreting  secret 
cyphers.  "  About  the  beginning,"  says  he,  "  of  our  civil  wars,  a  chap- 
lain of  Sir  William  Waller  showed  me,  as  a  curiosity,  an  intercepted 
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letter  written  in  cypher,  (and  it  was  indeed  the  6nt  tliiDg  I  had  ever 
aeeo  of  the  kind ;)  and  aaked  nie»  between  jest  and  earned,  if  I  oonid 
make  auy  thing  of  it  ?  and  was  surprised,  when  I  told  bim»  p^haps  I 

might.  It  was  about  ten  oV.ock  when  we  rose  from  ^uppnr;  and  I 
withdrew  to  my  ciiamber  to  consi(h  r  of  it.  By  the  number  of  diti'erent 
characters  in  it,  I  judged  it  could  be  no  more  than  a  new  alphabet ; 
and  before  I  went  to  bed  I  found  it  out ;  which  was  my  fint  attempt 
upon  decypbering :  and  I  was  soon  pressed  to  attempt  one  of  a  different 
character,  consisting  of  numerical  figures,  extending  to  fonr  or  five 
hundred  numbers,  with  other  characters  intermixed,  which  was  vt  letter 
from  secretary  Windebank,  (then  in  France,)  to  his  sou  in  England ; 
and  was  a  cypher  hard  enough,  not  unbecoming  a  secretary  of  state. 
And  when,  upon  importunity,  I  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  it 
without  success,  I  threw  it  by  i  but  after  some  time  I  resumed  it  again, 
and  had  the  good  hap  to  master  it.  Bebig  encouraged  by  this  success 
beyond  expectation,  I  have  ventured  upon  many  others,  and  seldom 
failed  of  any  that  I  have  attempted  for  many  years ;  thou<i;h  of  late  the 
French  methods  of  cyphers  are  grown  so  extremely  intricate,  that  I 
liave  been  obliged  to  quit  many  of  them,  without  having  patience  to 
go  through  with  them."  Wallis's  fiime  as  a  decypherer  promised  him 
ample  employment  from  the  government,  even  after  the  Revolution ; 
hut  he  laboured  for  thankless  and  forgetful  masters.  In  a  letter  to  the 
earl  of  Nottingham,  who  was  at  that  time  secretary  to  William  III. 
dated  August  4<th,  1689,  he  says :  "  From  the  time  your  lordship's 
servant  brought  me  the  letter  yesterday  morning,  I  spent  the  whole 
day  upon  it,  (scarce  ^vlng  myself  time  to  eat,)  and  most  part  of  the 
night ;  and  was  at  it  again  early  this  morning,  that  I  might  not  make 
your  messenger  wait  too  long.''  In  riuotlier:  **I  wrote  to  his  lordship 
the  next  day,  on  account  of  the  ditticulty  I  at  first  apprehended,  the 
papers  being  written  in  a  hard  cypher,  and  in  a  language  of  which  I  am 
not  thoroughly  master ;  but  sitting  dose  to  it  in  good  earnest,  I  have 
(notwithstanding  that  disadvantage)  met  with  better  success,  and  with 
more  speed,  than  I  expected.  I  ^ve  ther^re  returned  to  his  lordship 
the  papers  which  were  sent  me,  with  an  intelligible  account  of  what 
was  there  in  cypher."  Being  haid  pressed  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
to  decipher  some  documents,  he  thus  writes  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
his  letters :  **  But,  my  lord,  it  is  hard  service,  and  I  am  quite  weary. 
If  your  honour  were  sensible  how  much  pains  and  study  it  cost  me, 
you  would  pity  me  ;  and  there  is  a  proverb  of  not  riding  a  tree  horse 
too  hard."  The  doctor's  hint  was  thrown  away  for  this  time:  he  was  a 
little  more  plain  in  his  next,  wherein  he  says,  "  However  I  am  neglect- 
ed, 1  am  not  willing  to  neglect  their  majesties'  service ;  and  iiave  there- 
fore re-assumed  the  letters  which  I  had  laid  by,  and  which  I  here  send 
decyphered :  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  worth  little,  after  I  have  be- 
stowed a  great  deal  of  pains  ujion  them,  and  be  valued  accordingly ; 
but  it  is  not  the  first  time  tliat  the  like  pains  have  been  taken  to  as  little 
purpose,  by  my  lord,"  Sec. — In  another  appears  the  following  ptistscript, 
dated  Augu»^t  15,  1691 :  "  But,  my  lord,  X  do  a  little  wonder  to  receive 
so  numy  fresh  letters  ftom  your  lordsbip  without  taking  any  notice  of 
what  I  wrote  in  my  last,  which  I  thought  would  have  been  too  plain  to 
need  a  decypherer;  certainly  your  other  clerks  are  better  paid,  or  else 
they  would  not  serve  you."   King  William,  however,  became  at  last 
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60  sensible  of  bis  serriees  as  to  grant  bim  a  peDsion  of  £100  per  ansum, 
with  survivonbip  to  bis  grandson  wbom  be  bad  instructed  in  tbe  art  of 

decyphering. 

About  the  year  1G53,  Wallis  published  his  *  Tractus  de  Loqueld 
Graminatica-pliysicus  wherein  he  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
physical  or  mechauicai  tbrniation  of  sounds  used  in  speech.  In  the 
year  1699,  he  ptibitshed  at  Oxford  three  laige  folios  npon  matbematies, 
witb  tbe  title,  *  Mathesis  UnivarBalls/  Pkrt  of  the  tbird  voltime  of  bis 
*  Opera  Mathematica,'  is  employed  in  preserving  and  restoring  divers 
ancient  Greek  authors,  wbicli  were  in  <lnn?f'r  of  being  lost.  In  the 
year  1642,  he  published  a  book,  tiititltd  •  1  ruth  Tried,'  in  answer  to 
a  treatise  written  by  Lord  Brook,  entitled  '  The  Nature  of  Truth.'  In 
tbe  year  1858,  be  published,  in  Latin,  his  *  Grammar  of  tbe  Engibb 
Tongue,  for  the  use  of  foreigners.'  In  bis  *  Praxis  Grammatica,'  he 
gives  us  the  following  jeu-d'esprit :  "  A  certain  learned  French  gentle- 
man," he  .«ays,  "proposed  to  me  the  underwritten  four  ehnsen  French 
verses,  composed  on  purpose ;  boasting  irom  it  wonderfully'  of  the 
felicity  of  his  French  language,  which  expressed  kindred  senses  by 
Icindred  words;  complaining,  in  the  mean  wbile^  of  our  English  one, 
as  very  often  expressing  kindred  senses  by  words  conjoined  by  no  rela- 
tion : 

Quaad  on  eonil«r,  eofdant,  vwlt  eorder  line  coidos 

Pour  sa  corde  conk-r,  trois  (.-orduns  il  aeconle; 
Mais,  si  ua  des  cordons  de  la  corde  dc^corde, 
tm  eofdoo  d^teordant  IkH  d^KOfder  la  corde. 

But,  thnt  I  might  show  that  this  felicity  of  language  was  not  wanting  to 
our  own,  immediately,  without  making  choice  of  fresh  matter,  I  trans- 
lated verbally  the  same  four  verses  into  the  Euglish  tongue,  retaining 
the  same  turn  of  words  wbiob  be  bad  observed  in  bis*  only  substituting 
the  word  imtit  purely  English,  for  tbe  exotic  word  eord^  whicb  be  ex- 
pected me  to  use: 

When  a  twister,  a-twisting,  will  twist  him  a  twist, 
For  the  twisting  bis  twist,  he  three  twines  doth  entwist; 
But,  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  doM  untwist, 
Th»  twin*  that  nntwivtatl^  untiriiteth  the  twiit. 

And  to  tbem  these  four  others : 

Uatwirling  the  twine  tlut  untwisted  between, 
He  tsrirls  with  his  twister  the  two  in  a  twine : 
Then,  twice  Iku  i  !  r'  t'vi-'  c  l  tbp  Hdnes  of  the  twine, 
He  twisteth  the  twine  he  bad  twined  in  twain. 

And  these: 

The  twain  that,  in  tw  irjin:^  ^oforc  in  the  twine* 
As  twins  were  entwisted^  he  now  doth  uotwiae : 
*Twizt  the  twain  Inlertwiithig  •  twine  men  between, 
He,  twirling  his  twitter,  nakes  a  twist  of  the  twine." 

In  the  year  1658,  came  out  his  '  Commerdnm  Epistolicom,*  being 
an  epistolaiy  correspondence  between  Brouncker  and  Dr  Wallis,  on 
one  part,  and  Messrs  Fermate  and  Frenide,  (two  French  gentlemen,) 

on  the  other ;  occasioned  by  a  challenge  given  by  Mr  Fermate,  to  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  French  mathematicians.   In  reierence  to  this 
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work  Sir  Kenehu  Digby  thus  writes  to  the  doctor  from  Paris :  "  I 
beseech  you  to  accept  of  the  profession  I  here  make  you,  with  all  truth 
and  sincerity;  which  Is,  that. I  honour  most  highly  your  great  parts 
and  worth,  and  the  noble  prodactlons  of  your  large  and  knowing  mind, 
which  maketh  you  the  honour  of  our  nation,  and  f  nvy  of  all  others ; 
certainly  you  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  have  had  the  two  greatest 
meii'in  France,  (Messrs  Fermate  and  Frenicle,)  to  cope  with;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  your  letter  will  make  them,  and  all  the  world,  give  as  large  and 
as  fuU  a  deference  to  you*  This  excellent  production  of  your  single 
brain  hath  convinced  our  mathematicians  here,  that,  like  Samson,  you 
can  easily  break  and  snap  asunder  all  the  Philistines'  cords  and  snares, 
when  the  assault  comcth  warmly  upon  you."  Mr  Frenicle  writes  thus 
to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  : — "  I  have  read  over  the  last  letter  of  the  great 
Dr  Wallis,  from  which  it  appears  plain  to  me,  how  much  he  excels  iii 
mathematical  knowledge.  I  had  gi^en  my  opinion  of  him  drMdng, 
but  now  I  willingly  give  my  judgment  of  him  waking.  Before,  I  saw 
Hercules,  but  it  was  playing  with  children ;  now  I  behold  him  destroy- 
ing monsters  at  last,  going  forth  in  gigantic  strength.  Now  mu^t  Hol- 
land yUM  to  Ens'land,  and  Paris  to  Oxford."  Thus  ended  tliis  learn- 
ed  dispute ;  during  which  many  other  ingenious  problems  were  started, 
and  solved,  equally  to  the  honour  of  the  doctor. 

In  1655,  Mr  Thomas  Hobbes  published  '  Six  Lessons  to  the  Profes- 
sors of  Mathematics  in  Oxford.*  Upon  this  the  doctor  wrote  an  answer, 
entitled,  *  Due  Correction  for  Mr  Hobbes,  or  School  Diseipline  for  not 
saying  his  Lesson  right.'  In  1661,  he  was  appointed  one  ot  the  divines 
who  were  empowered  to  review  the  book  of  Coimnon  prayer.  Upop 
the  Restoration  he  met  with  great  respect;  and  was  not  only  admitted 
one  of  the  king  s  chaplains  in  ordinary,  but  likewise  confirmed  in  his 
two  places  of  Savilian  professor,  and  keeper  of  the  archives,  at  Oxford. 
It  does  not  however  appear  that  Pr  Wallis  held  any  considerable 
church-preferment,  or  that  he  was  lii  -irons  of  it;  for,  writing  to  a 
friend  upon  that  subject,  he  says,  1  have  not  been  fond  of  being  a 
great  man ;  studying  more  to  be  serviceable,  than  to  be  great ;  and 
therefore  have  not  sought  after  it"  However,  in  the  year  1692,  the 
queen  made  him  the  proffer  of  the  deanery  of  Hereford,  which,  being 
not  quite  agreeable  to  his  mind,  he  declined  ;  probably  not  thinking  it 
worth  his  aceeptin": ;  for,  he  observes  to  a  friend  upon  this  occasion, 
that  "  It  was  a  proverb,  when  I  was  a  buy,  Better  sit  still,  tiian  rise 
to  fell.  If  I  have  deserved  no  better,  I  shall  doubt  whether  I  have 
deserved  this ;  it  being  but  equivalent  to  what  I  have,  and  with  which 
I  am  contented ;  I  am  an  old  man,  and  am  not  like  to  eijoy  any  phwe 
long." 

The  doctor  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  being  upwards  of  eighty-seven 
when  he  died.  He  was  interred  in  the  choir  of  St  Mary's  church, 
Oxford,  where  a  handsome  monumeDt  is  greeted  to  his  memory. 
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BOBN  A.  I),  m^l. — DIED  A.  D.  1700. 

JoHW  DftTDXir  was  born  at  the  parsonage  house  of  Aldwinidey^AU 

Saints,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  on  or  tk  nr  the  0th  of  August, 
1681.  liy  family  originally  came  from  Cumberland,  in  which  county, 
and  in  tho  adjoining  districts,  the  name  is  frt  f|Ht Dtly  to  be  met  with  at 
the  present  day.  Hu*  great'grandiailier,  we  are  toid  by  Anthony  Wood, 
was  honmired  with  fiiendship  of  Ensmns,  and  oonferred  tiie  name 
of  that  iUustrions  sdidar  on  his  son,  Erasmns  Driden«  (so  the  name 
was  then  spelt,)  who  was  aflerwanb  created  a  knight-baronet  by  James 
T.  Of  the  poet's  father,  Erasmus  Driden,  the  third  son  of  this  Sir 
Erasmus,  little  more  is  known  than  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  jjrobity* 
and  acted  as  a  justice-of-the-peace  during  the  reign  of  Cronnvell.  It  is 
worthy  of  note*  that  the  religious  ereed  of  Diyden's  &mily  w  as  pun* 
tanic  Even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  one  of  his  ancestors  had  be^ 
noted  for  bis  puritanic  notions,  and  from  him  they  had  descended  una- 
<inltcratcd  to  the  poet's  father,  while  his  mother  was  danghtcr  to  that 
^:(■aIou^^  puritan.  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  whose  name  will  be  remembered 
by  readers  of  history  in  conjunction  with  the  gunpowder  plot.  We 
liaise  tiins  to  add  another  eminent  name  to  the  long  catalogue  of  illoS' 
trious  men,  indoding  Cudworth^  Milton,  Bolingbroke,  and  Locke,  who 
received  their  education  among  the  despised  isuaatics  whose  enmity  to 
literature  has  formed  so  copious  a  theme  for  declamation  >vith  the 
bigots  and  sciolists  of  another  party.  John  Dryden  w  as  the  ul  lt  -t  of  a 
large  family.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  cuucatiun  at  iich- 
marsh,  near  his  &ther*s  residence,  whence  he  was  sobsequently  admits 
ted  a  king's  scholar  at  W^tminster,  then  governed  by  the  celebrated 
Dr  Busby.  The  skill  with  which  he  ezecnted  the  poetical  translations 
prescribed  at  Westminster,  gave  some  promise  of  future  excellence,  but 
ijji  the  whole  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  his  yontli  afforded  any  t^troug 
iuuicaiious  of  iutuie  greatness.  Having  obtaiutd  a  \\  estuiinster  scho- 
larship, he  removed  to  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  in  1650.  His  tutor 
was  the  Rev.  John  Tempter,  an  author  of  some  learning  and  abUi^, 
though  nov,-  forgotten.  At  college  he  earned  little  or  no  distinction, 
and  although  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  he  neither  proceeded  M.  A. 
nor  obtained  a  fellowship.  Whether  he  was  a  frequent  votary  of  the 
muse  during  his  academic  career  cannot  now  be  known.  Very  little 
of  what  he  wrote  while  at  college  has  descended  to  our  times,  and  that 
little  is  too  outrageous  an  imitation  of  the  metaphysical  poetry  then  in 
vogue,  to  make  us  r^ret  its  scantiness. 

He  h'fr  the  nniver^sity  in  1657,  and  went  up  to  London,  where  he  be- 
came st-eretary  to  hU  ( ousin,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering.  His  father  was 
already  dead,  and  had  leit  him  in  possession  of  an  estate  which  yielded 
him  £60  a  year,  but  small  as  this  income  was,  his  prospects  in  Ufe  were 
excellent.  His  kinsman  and  patron,  Pickering,  had  been  one  of  the 
judges  of  King  Charles,  and  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  Cromwell's 
privy  council  and  lord-chamberlain  of  the  protector's  houseliold.  His 
uncle,  Sir  John  Dryden,  was  also  a  zealous  puritan,  and  in  good  odour 
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at  Whitehall.  Id  such  drenmilaDces  it  wonld  have  been  easier  to  pre- 
dict Dryden's  rapid  progress  through  the  gradations  of  office,  and  his 
gradual  rise  to  importance  as  a  strenuous  common\yeaIt}i's  man  and  a 
zealous  supporter  of  the  covenant,  than  to  foresee  liii>  becoming,  under 
a  different  dynasty,  the  poet  of  princes  and  the  prince  of  poets — tlie 
most  subtle  apologist  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  most  profligate  wit  of 
a  ttcentious  age.  His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  ao  di^iy  on 
the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  production  long  afterwards  remember- 
ed to  his  extreme  mortification,  though  in  point  of  sentiment  and  style 
it  afforded  a  promise  ot  regeneration  from  the  faL»e  taste  which  had 
hitherto  governed  him,  and  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  publicationB  in 
which  that  memorable  event  was  lamented*  save  Waller^s  well  known 
lines.  The  restoration  overturned  all  his  political  prospects,  but  it  was 
probably  hailed  by  him  with  sincere  joy  as  affording  a  release  from  the 
trammels  of  a  party  whose  rigid  morality  must  have  been  galling  to  one 
of  his  temperament  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  produced  a  gratulatory  ode 
OD  the  occasion,  under  the  title  of '  Astraea  Redux,'  aud  the  coronation 
which  followed  again  called  forth  the  tribute  ^  his  incense.  The  best 
excuse  tliat  can  be  given  for  Dryden's  sudden  change  of  principle  U, 
that  he  now  found  himself  compelled  to  live  by  his  wits,  and  such  ad- 
venturers, like  pirates,  deem  every  thing  fair  game.  TTo  ha«  not  been 
the  last  instance  of  a  poet  starting  in  life  as  a  rank  republican,  and  end- 
ing by  becoming  the  laurelled  panegyrist  of  tynumy.  Uis  circum- 
stances at  this  time  must  have  been  narrow,  but  hJs  tatoats  were  rapidly 
introducing  him  to  the  notice  of  the  court,  and  his  election  as  a  mem« 
bcr  of  the  Royal  Society  soon  after  its  formation,  is  a  proof  of  the  repu- 
tation he  had  already  acquired.  Not  to  break  the  chain  of  our  narra- 
tive, we  may  here  mention,  that  the  ^  Victory  over  the  Dutch,'  and  the 
*  Annus  Mirabilis,'  together  with  one  or  two  short  pieces,  were  the  only 
purely  poetical  productions  of  Dryd^'s  muse  finr  a  CMisiderable  time 
after  the  restoration.  The  *  Annus  Mirabilis»*  pubUshed  in  1667,  was 
the  longest  poem  he  had  written,  and  in  many  respects  the  host,  tbouL^h 
exhibitirif^  some  of  that  fondness  tor  metaphysical  turns  of  thought  and 
expression  wiiich  characterised  his  earlier  ettusions.  It  is  in  the  elegiac 
stanza,  which  his  admiraUon  of  Davenant's  Gondibert  had  made  a  fo^ 
vourite  with  him ;  and  though  sometimes  ludlorous  firom  the  marriage  of 
lo%  e|Hthet6  and  extravagant  similes  to  technical  phraseology  and  ordi- 
nary events,  it  displays  a  command  of  language,  and  amaijnificrnt  profu- 
sion of  illustration  not  altogether  unworthy  of  its  author's  future  lame. 

Mere  poetry,  Itowever  excellent,  was  little  better  than  a  drug  at  this 
period.  The  drama  was  the  only  species  of  literature  to  which  a  fos- 
tering hand  was  given.  We  had  indeed  already  in  our  language  dra^ 
matic  compositions  to  which  the  best  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  had 
produced  no  equal,  but  our  great  masters  in  the  art  were  distasteful  to 
Charles  anrl  his  dissolute  courtiers,  whose  judgment  led  them  to  reject 
the  exquisite  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  tainted  as  it  no  doubt  was 
by  an  inexcusable  coarseness,  for  the  more  polite,  though  in  reality  the 
more  lioentiouB»  productions  of  the  foreign  stage.  To  them  ribaldry 
was  humour* — rant,  sublimity* — and  indelicacy,  wit.  In  complianoe 
with  this  prevailing  taste,  every  writer  ^vho  aimed  at  popular  favour  was 
compelled  to  lay  aside  all  respect  tor  our  eld(  r  di  atnatists,  and  to  itiu- 
tate,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  French  tragedy  and  Spanish  comedy. 

IV.  3  Q 
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Among  tiie  vest,  Drydcn,  who,  as  a  necessary  coDseqMiiee  nf  iiH  leio* 

lution  to  live  by  literature,  betook  himself  to  the  stage,  went  with  the 
stroam.  His  first  play,  *The  Wild  Gallant,'  was  acted  in  1603,  but 
Willi  little  succeR?^.  In  tlie  same  year  was  acted  his  next  produetioB, 
'  The  Rival  Ladies,'  a  tragi-comedy,  of  which  the  tragic  parte  wave 
written  iii  Ayme  and  tlie  ooiuc  in  Uask  vene.  jh  a  Mieatiaa  to  the 
md  of  Orrery  prefixed  to  <  Tbe  Rsv«i  Ladies'  on  iti  publicikiM,  Dryden 
strenuously  defends  this  employment  of  rhyme,  and,  if  wc  may  judge 
from  the  success  which  attended  his  subsequent  eiforts  in  this  ityle, 
the  public  assented  to  his  arguments.  It  would  be  overstepping  our 
province  to  define  or  describe  the  heroic  play,  of  which  *  The  Rival 
Ladies'  is  a  speoinwOf  and  to  tlM  cultivation  of  which  Drjpden  now  de- 
voted hioMel^  Let  it  suffice  to  sayv  that  ite  cMende  eonsisted  in  the 
portrayinfT  of  overstrained  and  unnatural  passion,  and  that  it  re- 
sembled in  many  respects  the  old  romances  of  chivalry.  However 
contemptible  the  prize,  a  man  of  commanding  talents  must  generally 
ieeoeed  in  distancing  his  competitors,  and  we  find  accordingly,  that  of 
all  tbe  writen  of  lieroic  pjays,  Dryden  was  the  most  tueoetsfoL  His 
tyrants  OBtn&ted  aU  others,  and  hb  loven  were  consumed  by  a  flame 
ten  times  more  devouring  than  any  on  reoorrl,  ovon  in  fipfion.  In  con- 
junction with  his  frir  nd,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  he  wrote  at  this  time  *  The 
Indian  Queen,  a  drama  in  the  pure  unsophisticated  heroic  style,  the 
success  of  which  was  so  remarkable,  as  to  induce  him  to  follow  tt  up 
by  another -on  a  similar  plan,  entitled, '  Tbe  Indian  Emperor,'  in  which 
were  introduced  the  ghosts  of  several  of  the  characters  who  had  figaved 
in  'The  Indian  Queen.'  Thonirh  this  play  is  deformed  by  many  ex- 
travapanrp=!.  it  hnr!  an  amazing  run,  and  pstahli-^bed  it-?  author  in  a 
supenurity  tu  las  competitors  which  he  maintained  to  iiis  dying  day. 

Up  to  this  period  Dryden's  dvess  and  style  of  Mvinp  had  been  sneh 
as  suited  the  osst-off  retainer  of  a  defeated  fnurty,  Imt  with  increasing 
feme  he  abandoned  the  "  plain  uniform  suit  uf  Norwiflik  dragget,"  in 
which  he  i^  rhx  ribcd  as  dressed,  f^)r  more  fashionable  apparel,  and,  as 
his  per&on  and  luanuf  rs  were  eiitzuuing,  he  met  with  marked  8uccp«s  in 
the  intrigues  which  were  reckoned  essential  to  the  character  of  a  man 
of  wit  and  Ihshion  In  those  times.  To  tbes^  however,  an  end  was  pat 
hy  bis  Buniage^  m  laiifi,  to  the  Lady  Blimbeth  Howard,  the  sister  of 
his  friend  Sir  Robert  Howard,  and  daiq;fater  of  the  earl  of  Beihsidie. 
His  wife's  family,  though  afterwards  reconciled  to  tlie  match,  were  at 
first  strongly  opposed  to  it,  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  Dryden's 
liappiness  ii'  their  opposition  had  beoi  successful.  He  acquired  no 
ftme  or  fiwtaoe  by  the  alfianoe>  and  Ibond  In  hie  oansort  a  woman 
•whose  weak  mind  and  nncorbed  {Mwsioas  embittered  his  htate  life. 
•  In  1668  he  published  his  essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy*  hi  which  the 
use  of  rhyme  and  the  superiority  of  the  contf^mporary  dmma  to  that  of 
all  past  times  are  stoutly  defended.  In  j)oint  of  ingfmiity,  apt  illus- 
tration, and,  occasionally,  just  criticism,  this  is  one  of  bis  happiest  ef- 
-forls;  and  though  it  invoived  ham  in  a  dtsfl^eeeofale  controversy  with 
'6ir  Robert  Howard,  who  took  np  arms  in  defence  of  blank  vmie,  It  liad 
the  effect  of  increasing  his  reputation  with  the  pahUc*  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  entered  into  his  well-known  engagement  with  the  kings 
company  of  players,  for  whom  he  undertook  to  write  three  plays  every 
year,  on  consideration  oi  receiving  one  share  and  a  quarter  of  the  pro- 
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fits  of  tbe  iSkeBtre,  BBouDting  to  b^een  £300,  and  £400  aonMlly. 
Though  he  received  the  stipulated  sum,  he  never  produced  so  numf  m 
tliree  in  one  year,  nor  will  it  be  readily  thought  that  his  fame  would 
have  suffered  had  he  still  farther  abridged  the  nuruber  of  his  dramatic 
compositions.  In  pursuance,  however,  of  his  tugageiiietit,  In  wrote 
'The  Maiden  Queen/  which  Chaiies  honoured  by  hia especial pauuiiagei 
though  for  what  reaaon  it  wovld  be  difficttlt  to  tdl ;  revived  *  Tbe  Wild 
Gallant;'  and,  in  oonjttnction  with  Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  reiuoddled 
Shakspeart's  '  Tempest.*  As  might  have  been  expected,  this  bold  attempt 
signally  Hxiled;  nor  is  it  the  least  strikir)*?  proof  of  the  excellence  of  our 
great  dramatist,  that  two  of  the  chief  wiLs  of  their  time  were  »o  ludi- 
crously unsuccessful  in  their  attempt  to  improve  him.  In  place  of  the 
natural  grace  and  simplicity  of  Shakspeare*  Dryden  aad  his  assoeiate 
introduce  the  finesse  and  affectation  of  a  court*  and  the  fiury  solitude  of 
Miranda  is  polluted  by  an  atrocious  indelicacy,  which  would  have  dis- 
,2:usted  any  age  but  that  of  Charles  the  S;  r  oTid.  Caliban  is  furnished 
with  a  sister-monster,  and  Miranda,  who  had  never  seen  a  man,  is 
matched  with  a  man  who  had  never  seen  a  woman.  Yet  the  character 
of  the  age  was  such  that  this  play  met  with  a  &TomraUe  reception. 
We  need  do  no  more  then  mention  the  names  of  several  plays  which  fol- 
lowed this,  such  as  '  Sir  Martin  Marall,'  a  revision  of  a  translation  of 
Moliere's  *  L'Etourdi' — *  The  Mock  Astrolocrer' — and  '  The  Royal  Mar- 
tyr :'  but  we  must  not  pass  over  without  comment  the  two  parts  of  the 
'  Conquest  of  Granada/  which  was  acted  in  1670.  In  this  play  Dryden 
seems  resolved  to  carry  the  heroic  drama  to  the  highest  pitch  of  absur- 
dity. His  hero  has  all  the  valour  and  fierceness  of  Achilles,  withoui 
even  his  small  sIkup  of  vulnerability.  Towered  cities  are  not  safe  from 
his  prowess,  and  armies  fall  before  him.  His  love  is  as  incredible  and 
boundless  as  bis  valour.  A  single  word  from  bis  mistress  changes  his 
most  fixed  purposes,  and  the  eye  which  slanoes  twror  through  an  ar- 
mament is  bedewed  with  tears  on  tlie  sli^test  token  of  her  d^leasure. 
Not  all  the  romances  which  were  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  cu- 
rate atid  the  barber,  could  afford  a  greater  extravagance.  *•  Yet,"  to 
use  Johnson's  language,  "  the  scenes  are  for  the  most  part  delightful  ; 
they  exhibit  a  kind  of  illustrious  depravity  and  majestic  madness,  such 
as,  if  it  is  sometimes  despised,  is  often  reverenced,  and  in  which  the 
ridiculous  is  raiogled  with  the  astoDishiog."  ' 

In  1670,  Dryden  was  appointed  to  the  offices  of  royal  historiographer 
and  poet-laureate,  vacant  by  the  death  of  D'Avenant.  He  was  now  at 
the  summit  of  his  fame.  Among  his  intimate  friends  he  could  count  all 
who  were  distinguished  for  rank  or  talent  in  the  court  of  his  sovereign, 
and  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  public  assigned  to  him  the  highest 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  But  he  was  destined  to  find  that  if 
elevation  had  its  charms,  it  was  not  without  corresponding  evils.  The 
clever  farce  of  *  The  Rehearsal,'  which  appeared  in  1671,  had  been 
planned  some  time  previously,  and  was  intended  as  an  attack  on  rhyming 
plays  in  general,  but  circumstances  had  delayed  its  appearance  until  > 
bxyden  had  made  himself  the  most  conspicuous  writer  in  this  style,  and 
he  consequently  was  selected  as  tiie  chief  victim  of  its  satire.  Yilliers, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  was  the  ostensible  anthor:  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  real  writers  were  Butler,  the  author  of*  Hudibras  ;*  Sprat,  bishop  of 
Bochester^  and  Martin  Clifford,  the  man  to  whom  Cowley's  life  is 
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dedicated.  Bayes,  the  principal  eharaeter  in  the' fiurce,  was  a  good  cart- 
Cature  of  Dryden;  and  that  the  satire  might  hit  the  ^ht  mark*  Laeyt 
who  acted  Bayes,  was  instructed  to  imitate  Dryden's  gait,  voice,  man- 
ner, and  iisuhI  style  of  dres$.  The  play,  after  a  stormy  reception, 
completely  triumphed  and  had  an  amazing  nm.  Though  Dryden  must 
have  been  chagrined  to  behold  his  person  and  writings  thus  successfully 
ridiculed,  he  had  the  wiadom  to  lay  nothing  at  the  time;  but  long  af- 
terwards he  revenged  himself  on  Buckingham,  by  holding  him  up  to 
the  public  laughter  as  Zimri  in  *  Absalom  and  Achitophel.'  Besides  this 
atotck,  he  had  to  sustain  a  number  of  thrusts  from  writers  of  small 
note  and  smaller  powers,  many  of  whom  were  actuated  by  paltry  feel- 
ings of  envy.  On  these  waspish  assailants  he  bestowed  very  little 
notice^  and  thai  little  was  couched  in  a  spirit  of  supreme  contempt 
which  well  became  him. 

Though  heroic  plays  continued  to  haunt  the  stage  for  some  time,  they 
never  recovered  from  the  blow  infliVted  hy  *  The  Rehonrsal,'  and  Dryden 
was  in  a  errcat  measure  deterred  from  mcddlmg  with  tiioni  affain.  The 
dramas  which  next  flowed  from  his  pen  were,  a  tragic-comedy  entitled 
*  Marriage-a-b-mode/  containing  much  bad  tragedy  widi  some  good 
oomedyi^'  Asngnation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunneiy/  of  which  the  success, 
though  small,  was  equal  to  the  merits, — and  '  The  Massacre  of  Amboyna,' 
a  wretched  piece  of  stupidity,  written  to  excite  pfipr.lnr  odium  against 
the  Dutch.  In  1673  he  had  the  presumption  to  undertake  the  task  of 
refining  and  remodelling  '  The  Paradise  Lost,'  by  putting  it  into  rhyme  I 
an  exhibition  of  iblly  unequalled  even  by  his  preceding  attack  on 
Shakspeare.  '  The  State  of  Innocence/  for  so  this  precious  production 
was  s^led,  is  an  opera  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  are  introduced  oufe- 
rageously  in  love  with  one  another,  and  coquetting  as  expertly  as  the 
most  dashing  cavalier  and  most  prudish  belie  in  Charles'  court.  It  is 
but  fair  to  add  that  Dryden  subsequently  recanted  his  errors. 

In  addition  to  the  success  of  '  The  Rehearsal,'  Dr^den's  love  of  the 
heroic  drama  had  been  much  lessened  by  finding  that  every  ranting  de- 
daimer  could  successfully  imitate  this  style  of  writing.  By  the  patron- 
age of  Rochester — now  Dryden's  enemy — Elkanah  Little,  a  man  of  small 
parts  but  ambitious  temper,  was  advanced  to  a  short-lived  rivalry  with 
our  author.  To  posterity  it  is  amusing  (jnougli  to  contemplate  the 
dexterity  with  which  Rochester  played  oti  his  puppet,  and  the  ludicrous 
air  of  triumph  assumed  by  this  dinunutive  of  nature ;  but  to  *  glorious 
John'  himself  it  must  have  been  extremely  galling,  especially  as  the 
nation  and  the  universities,  by  some  strange  obl&q^ty  of  judgment, 
were  divided  into  tolerably  equal  parties  on  the  merits  of  these  ill- 
matched  rivals.  It  wiis  in  truth,  *  H}q>erion  to  a  Satyr.*  Rochester 
soon  tired  of  Little,  and  set  up  Crowne  in  his  stead,  of  whom  in  turn  be- 
coming weary,  he  patronized  Otway»  and  not  contmt  with  flibmode  of 
annoyance,  he  shortly  afterwards  made  a  gross  attack  on  Dryden  in 
his  *  AUusion  to  the  tenth  Satire  of  Horace,'  bestowing  on  him  the 
nickname  of  Poet  Squob,  which  clung  to  him  for  many  years.  To 
finish  this  quarrel  we  may  add,  that  in  1679  on  tlie  publication  of  Lord 
Mulgrave's  Essay  on  Satire,  wiiich  contained  a  bitter  attack  on  Ro- 
chester, this  profligate  nobleman,  affirming  Dryden  to  have  been  con- 
cerned  in  the  attach  had  the  brutal  cowwdice  to  hise  ruffians  to  way- 
lay and  abuse  him. 
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The  causes  we  have  mentioned,  together  with  a  minuter  study  of 
Shakspeare  and  our  elder  poets,  had  now  opened  Dryden's  eyes  to  the 
fiuilts  of  the  hefoie  drama  $  and  <  Anmn^be,'  hia  next  play,  diflTers 
greatly  from  its  predecessors,  and  is  tlie  last  in  whieh  he  submits  to  the 

trammels  of  rliyme.  '  AH  for  Love,'  whiclj  followed  it,  was  avowedly 
w  ritten  in  imitation  of  Shakspeare 's  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra.*  The  fine- 
ness of  the  story  induced  him,  he  tells  us,  "  to  try  his  stretj^tii  oa  the 
bow  of  Ulysses,"  and  the  result  has  been  a  more  correct,  but  much 
less  interesting  and  poetic  drama*  To  this  snoeeeded  *  Limberham'— a 
wit  tolled  piece  ofobsc«iity,  endured  for  three  nights  only, — 'Troilusand 
Cressida,'  another  copy  from  Shakspeare,  the  great  defects  of  which  are 
ro(!(^cmed  by  the  excellence  of  a  prose  essay  prefixed,  *  On  the  Grounds 
ot  Criticism  in  Tragedy/ — ^and  'The  Spanish  Friar,'  by  far  the  best  of  his 
comedies.  At  this  time  the  nation  was  so  distracted  by  the  violent 
feuds  of  the  protestant  and  popish  parties,  that  even  the  drama  was  for 
a  time  forgotten.  Dryden,  who  was  in  disgrace  at  court,  seems  to  have 
had  at  first  some  leanings  to  the  protestant  side ;  but  his  disoontent 
vanished  along  with  that  of  his  patron,  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  and  he 
now  took  an  active  part  in  behalf  of  the  court.  To  this  he  was  the 
more  readily  induced,  by  finding  that  Bucictngham,  Shadvvell,  Little,  and 
others  of  bis  personal  and  literary  enemies  were  d  the  opposite  parly. 
HaTmg  power  on  his  side  he  was  not  the  man  to  let  slip  an  <^portQnity  of 
at  once  distinguishing  and  n^venging  himself.  In  November,  1681,  ap- 
peared the  first  part  of  *  Absalom  and  Achitophel ;'  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  political  poem  in  this  or  any  other  laniiiiRo-o.  Under  tlie 
slight  disguise  of  Hebrew  names,  he  paints  the  characters  ot  the  chief 
men  of  £e  two  parties:  of  course  magni^'ing  those  attadiedto  the 
coorti  while  he  overwhdms  their  opponents  with  the  most  fearful  in- 
vective, or  lacerates  them  with  poignant  ridicule.  Whatever  we  may  * 
think  nf  his  justice,  we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  of  the  talent  he 
displays.  Th^re  may  be  many  better  likenesses,  l)ut  there  never  was  a 
gallery  of  such  tinely  executed  portraits.  If  there  be  any  fault  it  is  in 
the  conclusion, — to  w  hich,  however,  the  nature  of  the  poem  and  the  cir- 
cumstaoces  of  the  times  inevitably  drove  him.  Its  suooess  was  so 
great,  that  Dryden — to  whom,  in  spite  of  his  aifected  contempt  for  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  the  incense  of  applause  was  the  breath  of  life — 
followed  it  up  by  *  The  Medal,'  in  whieh  the  character  of  Shaftesbury 
was  a  second  time  portrayed  with  a  happy  malice,  that  mu^t  have 
been  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  unfortunate  original.  To  both  these 
poems  answers  were  written  by  the  Whig  poets»  though  with  more  seal 
than  wit.  Among  the  foremost  of  these  opponents  were  Shadwell  and 
Little;  and  in  his  *  M'Flecknoc,'  which  appeared  shortly  afterwards — for 
he  wa.«  not  willing  to  let  the  new  and  terrible  weapon  he  had  begun  to 
wield  sleep  inactive — Dryden  concentrated  on  their  unlucky  heads  the 
wrath  which  would  have  been  scorching  even  if  diffused  among  the 
whole  crowd  of  confederates.  Shadwell  ^especially  was  *  filliped  with 
a  three-mann  beetle,'  in  a  style  that  would  have  driven  most  men  to 
suicide.  Not  content  with  this,  the  lash  was  again  applied  to  him,  in 
a  passage  oontribnted  by  Dryden  to  the  second  part  of  Absalom  and 
Achituj)h(  1,  the  body  of  ivhich  was  written  with  considerable  spirit  by 
Nahum  late.  Havmg  thus  signalized  himself  as  a  satirist,  Dryden 
next  took  up  the  weapon  of  argument,  in  a  long  poem  entitled  *  Beligio 
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Laici/  containing  many  passages  of  conspicuous  ability,  and  intended 
as  a  eonfeuioii     his  own  rellgioiia  ened  and  aa  orthodox  defence  of 

the  church  of  England. 

The  death  of  Charles  in  1685,  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  liave  been  fa- 
vourable to  Dryden's  circumstances,  since  in  Charles's  dissolute  reign 
his  pension  was  ill-p^d,  and  no  substantial  return  was  made  to  him  for 
the  large  sendees  he  had  rendered  with  his  pen.  Among  the  crowd 
of  sycophants  who  hastesed  to  sacrifiee  to  the  *  rising  son,*  Diyden 
distinguished  himself  by  his  'ThrenodiaAngastalis,'  a  gratulatory  poem 
of  considerable  merit,  and  by  *  Albion  and  Albanius,'  an  indifferent 
opera,  which  terminates  with  the  ascent  of  James  to  the  throne.  But 
to  gain  the  iavour  of  a  stern  bigot  like  James,  something  more  was  ne- 
cessary than  empty  praise,  and  Drydcn,  who  had  never  shown  so  much 
attachment  to  any  lellgioo  as  to  make  him  ashamed  of  embraeiog 
a  new  creed,  entered  the  Romish  communion*  Much  has  been  said  to 
justify  this  change  of  profession,  but  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  given 
is,  that  ho  who  doubts  the  truth  of  all  religions,  and  is  inditforent  to  re- 
ligion itself,  can  be  guilty  of  no  great  crime  in  as.^uuung  Liu;  most  con- 
venient. His  conversion  was  rewarded  by  the  addition  of  £100  a-year 
to  his  salary*  in  return  for  which  he  immortalized  his  own  apostasy, 
by  giving  to  the  world  the  '  Hind  and  the  Panther,*  a  long  poem,  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  typified  as  a  '  miUcpwhite  hind,' 
the  Church  of  England  as  a  panther,  and  the  various  other  sects  as 
wolves,  bears,  boars,  Ibxes,  <Src.  It  is  written  with  his  usual  ability, 
and  met  with  considerable  success. 

After  the  revolution,  Dxyden  was  under  the  necessity  of  resigning 
all  his  pensions  and  places,  and  had  the  additional  mortification  of 
lieing  compelled  to  endure  the  pelting  of  a  pitiful  mob  of  poets  and 
critics,  whom  his  prudence  alone  prevented  him  from  impaling.  Not 
daring  to  enter  the  tieid  as  a  political  writer,  he  again  resorted  to  tin; 
stage  for  subsistence,  and  in  the  four  following  years  he  produced 
'  Don  Sebastian,' — *  Amphitryon,* — *  King  Artlmr,' — *  Cleomenes*'** 
and  *  LoTO  Triumphant^'  his  last  play,  which  was  acted  in  1692,  with 
very  had  success.  *  Don  Sebastian,'  the  first  play  which  he  wrote  after 
the  revolution,  is  decidedly  the  best  of  hii,  dramatic  performances.  It 
seems  as  if  conscious  of  the  downfall  of  himself  and  of  his  party,  he 
had  collected  all  his  energies  tu  show  that  in  literature  at  least  he  was 
still  triumphant*  The  others  are  not  my  remarkable,  except  as  proo& 
of  the  decided  change  which  had  taken  piece  in  his  notions  of  dramatic 
beauty  and  propriety.  i 

His  cirrnmstances  in  the  decline  of  his  life  were  probably  more  com- 
fortable than  might  have  hern  anticipated.  He  was  patronized  by 
many,  who,  equally  witii  hnns<jitj  were  opposed  to  the  court;  his  kins- 
men were  reconciled  to  hun,  and  from  seveial  of  the  nobilily  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  receiTing  liberal  pco«»ls  of  their  esteem.  The  best  proof 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pre- 
faces, some  detached  translation'',  nnd  an  occasional  copy  of  verses,' 
he  gave  to  the  world  nothing  trom  1G92,  until  the  publication  of  \m 
great  work,  the  translation  of  YirgiL    This  laiuous  translation,  **  the 

'  His  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Fainting,  to  which  was  prefixed  a  Preface, 
drawing  a  uariillel  between  Poetry  and  Fainting,  was  however  wriu^  in  the  intervnii 
of  tiwilstuiff  Viigfl.  Xi  li  a  work  of  iobis  aisgaf  tsdii 
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most  noble  and  spirited,"  says  Pope,  ^*lliat  I  know  In  any  laDguage," 
ma  puUialied  in  July  1697.  It  is  probsble,  'we  think,  that  Dryden, 
however  much  admired  fay  Ktewy  men,  would  have  been  deprived  of 

half  the  popularity  he  now  enjoys,  had  it  not  been  for  the  connection 
of  his  name  with  the  ^neid,  and  its  consequent  familiarity  in  our 
sciiool-boy  days.  Virgil  was  scarcely  finished,  wlien  the  world  wa:* 
istonisfaied,  if  any  thing  from  Dryden's  pen  oonld  astonish  it,  by  his 
poem  of  *  Alexander's  Feast*  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  control 
versy  as  to  the  time  o<»iipied  in  the  imposition  of  this  magnifioent 
ode.  The  evidence  seems  pretty  (leci'^i^  f  that  it  was  struck  oil'  in  a 
single  night ;  and  to  this  conclusion  tiie  unity  of  the  piece,  the  close 
connection  of  the  trains  of  thought,  and  tiie  fervency  of  the  spirit  which 
animates  it>  also  leads.  His  next)  and  ind«ed  his  last  publication  of 
any  consequence^  was  the  FableSt  modorniialioBs  of  Chancer,  most 
beantifbliy  executed,  to  which  be  added  a  version  of  the  first  book  of 
Homer,  whom  he  had  some  thoughts  of  translating.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  was  bitterly  attacked  by  Sir  R.  Blackmorc,  and 
Jeremy  Collier,  for  the  indecencies  of  many  of  his  dramatic  produc- 
tions ;  and  It  is  pleasing  to  find,-  that  having  outlined  the  debanched 
age,  for  which  most  of  his  plays  were  written,  he  never  attempted  to 
answer  tlie  vehement  and  somewhat  blustering  accusations  of  Collier, 
but  admitted  their  truth,  and  expressed  his  sorrow.  The  city  knight, 
however,  he  chastised  in  a  manner  which  his  folly  well  deserved. 

He  had  now  been  for  sometime  la,bouring  under  a  complication  of 
chronic  diseases.  The  gout  and  the  gravel  had  ]xmg  mnbiitered  his 
existence,  and  more  lately  the  erysipelas  had  seized  one  of  Ins  legs. 
In  consequence  of  neglect,  a  slight  intlammatimi  on  one  of  his  toes 
became  a  gangrene.  His  medical  attendant  proposed  amputation,  but 
Dryden  refused,  and  mortification  taking  place,  he  expired  on  Wed- 
day  morning,  May  1st,  1700,  at  3  o'clock.  He  was  sensible  almost  to 
the  last,  and  died  professing  his  &ith  in  the  Ronoian  Catholic  dinrch» 
His  body  was  embalmed  and  lay  in  state  at  I%ysician's  Hall,  where  a 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  over  his  remains  by  Dr  Garth  on  the 
13th  of  May,  after  which  they  were  conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  and  attended  l)y  a  numerous  cavalcade 
of  carriages.  They  were  deposited  between  tiie  graves  of  Chaucer 
and  Cowley, — a  worthy  sepulture  for  such  honoured  clay. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  form  a  6tr  estimate  of  the  talents  and  taste 
of  a  man  whose  style  and  habits  of  thought  varied  so  frequently  as 
those  of  Dryden.  We  have  already  seen,  that  after  making  his  debut 
as  an  imitator  of  Cowl*  y,  he  became  the  leader  of"  a  widely  different 
school  ;  and  that  alter  many  years  and  many  triumphs  had  established 
his  reputation,  and  given  him  the  sway  of  a  despot  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters, Ike  ventured  upon  another  change,  by  adopting  a  simple  and  na- 
tural style  of  writing.  Hence  it  happens,  that  unless  strict  regard  be 
paid  to  the  time  at  which  his  compositions  were  written,  and  to  the 
tluctuatiotH  of  his  own  and  of  the  public  taste,  the  attempt  to  form  a 
clear  and  consistent  estimate  of  his  powers  will  be  as  fruitless  as  an 
attempt  to  fix  the  principles  of  a  trading  politician,  or  a  poetJau- 
reate.  Kor  is  this  the  only  source  of  difficulty :  Dryden's  necessities 
were  constantly  urg^^  and  compelled  him  to  give  to  the  world,  for  the 
sake  of  bread,  many  compositions  which  should  have  slept  in  oblivion, 
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for  the  sake  of  fiune.  What  Gibbon  said  of  Bayle,  ▼iU  apply  with 
equal  force  to  Dfyden :  "  The  inequality  of  his  voluminous  works  is 
explained  and  excused,  by  liis  alternately  writing  for  himself,  for  the 
booksellers,  and  for  posterity  ;  and  if  a  severe  critic  reduce  him  to  a 
single  folio,  the  relic,  like  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  would  becoBie  still 
more  valuable." 

The  nuse  of  poets  who  preeeded  Dfydeti,  and  whom  he  suppbated, 

are  too  w*^  1 1- known  to  require  any  daborate  desoription  of  their  cha- 
racter.  Sir  W.  Scott  appears  to  think  that  Donne,  Cowley,  and  others 
of  what  ha-«^  boon  termrd  the  metaphysical  school  of  poets,  wero  bis 
predecessors  in  public  favour ;  and  it  is,  uo  doubt,  true,  that  they  were 
in  high  fashion  among  the  fantastic  Euphulsts  of  the  court :  but  it  is 
equally  cwtaio,  that  the  nation  at  large  dung  with  enthusiastic  fond- 
ness to  Shakspeare,  and  the  bright  stars  of  ^e  Elizabethan  era,  until 
the  civil  wars  banished  all  literary  taste.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  it 
should  be  so.  These  extraordinary  men  wrote  in  a  natural  inartificial 
style,  which  comes  home  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  reader.  They 
followed  DO  rules  of  art, — they  cared  not  for  canons  of  criticism, — bu^ 
seizudg  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  they  allowed  themsdves  to  he 
earried  away  by  it*  In  their  page^  imagination 

**  Wanton^;  a";  in  her  prime^  and  pliyt  St  wiU 

Her  vir^jm-tancies." 

We  seldom  stop  in  pemsing  fhem  to  admire  the  talents  of  the  an* 

thor,  for  we  too  are  swept  along  by  the  full  tide  of  his  enthusiasm ;  we 

feel  as  he  fcrU, — we  rejoice  when  he  rejoices, — we  weep  when  he  weeps. 
It  is  not  until  we  have  laid  aside  the  book,  and  set  ourselves  Calmly  to 
examine  into  the  causes  of  the  emotion  we  have  experienced,  that  we 
discover  the  excellence  of  the  writer.  It  was  this  school  which  Dryden 
was  destined  to  supplant   Had  he  only  imbibed  in  his  youth  the  taste 
for  their  beauties  which  characterized  his  maturest  manhood,  we  firmly 
believe  tliat  hh  fine  talents,  even  with  all  the  opposition  of  the  court, 
would  have  restored  tliem  to  the  favour  in  which  they  had  been  hold 
before  the  civil  war,  and  that  our  literature  would  never  have  known 
the  long  night  which  has  overshadowed  it,  ever  shuse  the  decline  of  the 
style  which  Diyden  founded,  and  Pope  carried  to  its  highest  point  of 
perfection.    We  do  not  mean,  that  he  would  ever  have  rivalled  his 
models  ;  all  that  we  intend  is,  that  he  would  have  produced  works  more 
honourable  to  himself  than  be  has  done.    We  should  have  had  more 
fables  and  lyrics,  and  fewer  Indian  Emperors  and  Conquests  of  Granada. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  happened,  that  Charley  during  his  conti- 
nental wandorings,  had  imbibed  a  taste  for  contin^tal  Uferatore ;  and 
the  nation,  in  the  fit  of  drunken  joy  which  followed  the  king's  return, 
imitated  him  but  too  closel}'.    Even  had  Dryden's  jndiiment  at  that 
time  led  him  to  prefer  a  purer  style,  he  was  too  much  a  man  of  the 
world  to  worship  at  a  deserted  altar.    His  wants  and  his  love  of  popu- 
larity drove  him  into  compliance  with  the  rulmg  fosluon ;  and  altlknigh 
he  acquired  ^cellencies  of  which  the  eailier  writm  knew  nothing,  he 
lost  more  than  he  gained.    He  is  indeed  an  abler  versifier, — a  more 
correct  writer, — a  more  finished  play-wright,  and  a  more  brilliant  rhe- 
toriciaQi — but  he  wants  their  unstudied  grace^-their  exquisite  touches  of 
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nature ;  be  wants  the  rich  traditioas  of  a  spirit  that  knows  no  re- 
lish of  an  narthly  thought," — the  soul  that  kindles  into  splendour  as 
sonic  lotty  thought  or  high  imagining  ilarts  into  ito  flolenm  iano- 

Luaxies.* 

It  would  be  iQ|»068ible  witluti  o«r  Kmits  to  give  aoy  thing  like  an 
adequate  eriticism  on  the  merits  of  Dryden  in  each  of  the  different 
departments  of  literature  which  engaged  his  attention.  We  shall, 
therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  sketching,  more  clearly  than  we  have  yet 
done,  the  revolutions  which  took  place  in  his  taste,  and  to  pointing  out 
that  general  cliuracter  of  miud  which  is  discernible  in  all  his  writings. 
There  are  three  ttages  in  the  history  of  Diyden'a  mind  which  it  is  im* 
portant  to  mark.  The  first  of  these  embrace  the  brief  pttiod  during 
"which  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  style  Introduced  by  the  precepts  and 
examples  of  Donne  and  Cowley.  It  has  always  struck  us  that  this  %vas 
a  style  of  writing  in  which  Dryden  would  have  especially  excelled. 
I'ossessed  of  ample  stores  of  knowledge, — able  to  recall  these  stores  at 
A  moment's  warning,  and  to  embody  his  conceptions  in  harmonious 
v^raer—^e  would  have  united  the  attraetions  of  WaDer  and  Cowley,  and, 
with  a  little  practice,  would  have  as  easily  surpassed  the  one  in  the 
multiplicity  of  his  allusions,  and  t!u>  f  xtravai^ance  of  his  analof^ies,  as 
he  did  the  other  in  command  of  dictiuu  and  excjuisite  flow  ol  rhythm. 
Fortunately  iur  his  fame  he  was  preserved  from  making  the  attempt  by 
a  ehange  of  feshion,  and  the  style  he  now  adopted  was  diametrically 
opposite.  In  this — the  second  of  the  three  stages — he  became  a  disciple 
in  the  school  of  heroic  poetry, — one  not  less  artificial  than  that  which 
he  had  just  abandoned.  Banishing  the  cold  conceit*',  frigid  analogies 
and  icy  similes,  which  form  the  glory  of  tlie  '  Astre  i  lit  Uix,'  and  '  An- 
nus Mirabilis,'  he  crossed  over  at  one  stride  to  the  contrary  extreme, 
and  overdid  Termagaunt  himself  in  the  vehemence  of  his  pasrion,  and 
tlie  fury  of  his  declamodon.  His  poetry  had  hitherto  been  addressed 
to  the  head  alone ;  he  now  led  the  bead  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
and  attempted  to  af>]>eal  at  once  to  the  heart.  Instead  of  artificial  fire- 
works, lie  now  lauucfied  forth  real  flames  in  an  endless  profusion.  It 
is  uunecesaary  to  point  out  the  faults  this  hyperbolic  school.  .Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  Dryden  was  delivered  from  the  gulf  into  which  he 
Jiad  fidlen  by  another  change  of  finhion,  and  learned  at  last,  that,  after 
all,  nature  is  the  best  and  surest  mistress.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  change  of  opinions  was  in  part  effected  by  liis  own  reflection  on  the 
abstract  propriety  of  things ;  for  the  prefaces  pielixed  to  many  of  his 
plays,  and  his  celebrated  essay  on  dramatic  poesy,  show,  that  even  in 
the  midsummer-madneBs  of  tiie  heroics,  his  critical  acumen  had  dis* 

'  Tbb  difference  between  Di^deo  and  these  writers  in  so  admirably  fliustrated  by  Mr 
Mftcauley,  in  an  article  in  Vof  XLVI  I.  of  tiie  Edinburgh  Review,  that  vie  shall  be 
readily  excused  for  giving  the  extract  entire: — "  In  looking  uvor  the  admirable  designs 
which  accompany  the  Faust,  vta  have  always  been  much  hti  uck  by  uu&  which  represents 
the  wizard  and  the  t emptor  riding  at  full  speed.  The  demon  sits  on  his  furious  borso 
at  heedienly  as  if  he  were  reposing  in  a  ctiair.  That  be  should  keep  bia  nddle  in  such 
•  iMwtare  would  seem  impossible  to  ai^  who  did  not  Icnow  that  he  was  secure  in  the  pri- 
viie",'es  of  a  superhuman  nature.  The  attitude  of  Faust,  on  the  Contrary,  is  iho  perfeo 
tioii  ot  ruiibhtu  hur^eniiUitiluD.  Poetii  of  the  ftrst  order  might  safely  write  as  desperately 
as  Mephistophilee  rode.  But  Dryden,  thoufk  admitted  to  communion  with  higher 
•pints,  though  armed  with  a  portion  of  their  powtr,  and  intrusted  with  some  of  tneir 
Mcrets,  was  of  another  race.  What  ttiey  misat  securely  venture  to  do,  it  was  madne»a 
in  him  to  attempt  It  wasiMOBsasiy  thaltasliiaiidcriiuid  sdannahoidd  siq^h^ 
-fipieiMMaj** 
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covered  some  broken  ra\'s  of  truth  ;  and  indeed  he  was  of  too  large  a 
soul  to  be  permaiK'Dtly  cramped  and  pinionod  by  ridicnlous  afiecta- 
^tious.  Thus,  then,  he  arrived  at  the  prime  uianhood  ut  his  taste  and 
wit.  The  first  iiidicatious  ofthis  change  are  to  be  Ibuiid  in  Aureugzebe, 
and  probably  the  success  of  his  satires  confirmed  him  in  an  attachmmt 
to  a  manly,  straight  forward,  English  style  of  thinking  and  writing* 
then,  we  wish  to  view  Dryden  in  his  highest  excellency,  we  must  study 
those  of  his  writint^s  which  appeared  between  the  publieaf  ion  of  Aureug- 
zebe and  his  death.  These  are  the  true  monuments  his  tame.  Pas- 
sages in  his  preceding  productions  might  have  been  admired, — the  fine 
madness  of  his  Almanxor  might  ha^e  been  applauded  by  a  tew  critics^ 
•—grammarians  might  have  celebrated  iiis  amazing  command  over  die 
English  language, — and  the  world  would  have  fieard  of  him  as  a  writer 
of  great  popularity  in  the  daj'S  of  Charles  the  Second ;  but  had  it  not 
been  for  the  immortal  works  whicli  lie  produced  in  this  tlie  third  sta^^e 
of  his  career,  he  would  never  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  posterity  as 
*  glorious  John  Dryden,' — the  man  who  imparted  a  bias  to  our  liter- 
ature* of  which  the  effects  are  yet  visible,  and  the  greatest  poet  that 
the  country  has  seen  since  it  gave  birth  to  Milton. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  Dryden *s  taste,  we  must 
now  attempt  to  delineate  the  more  prominent  features  of  his  mind.  The 
great  endowment  which  he  received  trom  the  hands  of  nature  was  a 
remarkable  power  of  acute,  original,  independent  reasoning.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  faults,  they  were  all  his  own*  He  grasped  a  sub- 
ject for  himself  with  the  strong  grasp  of  conscious  genius ;  and  if  ever 
the  arguments  of  others  entered  his  head,  they  served  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  elucidate  his  own  view  of  the  Cjuestion.  lie  seems  never 
to  have  dreamed  of  bowing  to  authority,  or  of  admitting  the  force  of 
any  argument  he  did  not  himsdf  originate,  but  to  have  relied  confi- 
dently on  the  adequacy  of  his  own  powers,  and  calmly  to  have  worked  ■ 
out  for  himself,  in  the  depths  of  his  own  spirit,  tlie  eouclusion  at  which 
he  arrives.  We  give  him  our  implicit  belief  when  he  tells  us  that  his 
dislike  of  rhyming  plays  was  not  occasioned  by  the  arguments  of  those 
who  impugned  them.  Even  where  he  brings  forward  opinions  which 
Others  have  entertained  long  before,  there  £  an  impress  of  originality 
on  his  mode  of  stating  them,  which  shows  that  if  he  did  not  <Hriginate 
thmn,iie  has  at  least  verified  them  for  liimself.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
peruee  any  part  of  Dry  den's  works  without  being  struck  with  the  pre- 
ponderance of  this  over  his  other  intellectual  powers.  The  only  pass- 
ages in  his  heroic  piays,  which  are  read  witli  much  pleasure,  are  those 
in  which  he  stops  the  progress  d  the  action,  while  his  charaeters  rea- 
son on  the  nature  of  love,  or  on  the  abstract  questions  of  foreknowledge, 
free  will,  and  fate.  Tlie  *  Religio  Laici,'  and  •  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther,'  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  buoy  up  his  name  on  the 
sea  of  time:  and  IhoW  merit  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  clearness 
and  vivacity  of  the  reasoning, — in  the  lucid  statement  of  the  argu- 
ments,— and  in  the  exqubite  sidll  with  which  th<*y  are  brought  out  and 
placed  in  the  most  ad^t^eous  light.  He  possessed  also  an  extraor- 
dinary measure  of  that  which  is  &  soul  of  all  talent*— energetic  ar- 
dour. It  was  this  which,  in  so  many  case,  vitiated  his  reasoning.  He 
Gould  not  stay  coolly  to  examine  the  grounds  ot  his  opinions;  they  struck 
him  forcibly ;  he  could  muster  up  strong  arguments  in  their  favour,  and 
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the  impression  was  too  vivid  to  allow  of  reflection.  His  mind  readily 
supplied  him- with  idea8>  aad'the  fire  of  his  nature  made  him  pour  them 
{brth  without  due  examination.  The  inevitable  consequence  was  that 
correctness  was  ofttimes  sacrificed  to  force.  There  is,  in  all  his  writ- 
ings, a  masculine  vigour  which  carries  the  reader  forward  bo  rapidly, 
that  he  scarcel}'  notices  tlie  occasional  roughness  and  inequality  of  the 
way.  ir  to  these  endownienf^  we  add  a  tenacious  memory, — a  keen 
obsenratioQy — an  astonuhing  readiness  in  bringing  his  mind  to  bear,  on 
any  given  su1]ject, — and,  as  the  natural  result  of  these  qualifications,  an 
exquisite  taste  which  seldom  misled  him  when  he  chose  to  make  use  of 
it,  and  an  unrivalled  command  of  the  English  language,  we  shall  have 
a  fair  summary  of  Drydcn's  leading  excellencies.  His  great  defect  was 
the  want  of  imagination,  lience  resulted  the  thousand  errors  into 
which  he  fell.  He  says  that  the  finest  passages  in  preceding  poets  were 
those  in  wliich  they  gave  the  freest  scope  to  the  imagination^  .and  ven- 
tured on  the  boldest  flights,  and  he  strove  to  imitate  them.  But  hn 
had  not  the  animating  principle, — the  sacred  fire, — the  strong  pinions 
which  lifted  the  liards  of  an  elder  time  to  the  clear  sky  of  poetry,  and, 
aiming  at  sublimity,  he  fell  into  bombast.  Hence  it  was  that  his  ty- 
rants and  lovers  raved  and  felt  like  Mrs  Quickly's  hailotry  players*' 
at  a  rehearsal.  Hence  it  was  tiiat  bis  sketch  of  ShaAesbuiy  is  inimi* 
table, — his  delineation  of  Almanzor  a  daub.  Hence  it  was  that  he  sub- 
stituted declamatory  rant  for  the  glowing  emanations  of  souls  which 
were  transported  on  a  sudden  "  into  utterance  of  strange  conceptions,** 
as  if  inspired  by  the  presiding  genius  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  Hence 
it  was  that  he  murdered  the  *  Tempest,'  and  tagged"  BOtoii's  verses 
with  rhyme.  He  was  essentially  of  the  earth,— «aitli^.  Like  I11o»  he 
could  discern  with  a  serviceable  eye  the  common  and  tenrestrial,  but 
whatever  "  full  of  mysterious  import,"  nature  reserves  for  those  only 
who  can  mount  on  the  "  purple  wings"  of  phantasie,  was  to  him  as  a 
sealed  book.  He  could  describe,  and  none  better,  the  persons  and 
characters  which  he  saw  around  him, — ^he  could  enumerate  in  sounding 
verse  the  striking  qualities  of  any  otject  submitted  to  his  view, — ^but  he 
had  not  that  higher  order  of  intellect  which  can  summon  up  now  exist- 
ences,— which  can  travel  out  of  this  visible  sphere  to  other  worlds  and 
other  modes  of  being  ;-—he  had  not  that  intellect  by  which  Shakspeare 
embodied  the  fairy  court  of  Titania, — the  wild  horrors  of  the  wierd 
iristers, — the  dreaded  shapes  of  Syoorax  and  Calibaoi^^r  the  sublinie 
idea  of  a  Hamlet,  and  Milton  depicted  in  undying  colonrsthe  livid 
flames, — the  lightless,  yet  ever-burning  sulphur,^ — the  vast  caverns  un- 
cheered  by  a  single  ray  of  snntjhine, — the  visible  darknesSy— the  gloomy 
,  palaces,  and  the  fell  inhabitants  of  the  bottomless  pit. 

But  with  all  these  defects,  let  us  not  be  uummdtui  of  his  extraordi- 
naiy  talents,  or  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  him  for  vast  improve- 
ments efiected  in  our  Uteratui^.  In  our  remarks  upon  bis  character,  we 
have  omitted  much  that  ought  to  have  been  noticed*  Let  it  not  be  for* 
gotten  that  he  was  the  founder  of  our  school  of  critical  disquisition,— 
that  he  was  the  first  man  who,  in  a  native  poetic  diction,  united  har- 
mony and  strength, — that  he  was  one  of  the  most  nervous  prose- writers 
of  his  age, — ^that  he  possessed  a  mastery  ovor  die  English  tongue,  un* 
rivalled  before  or  since, — ^that  he  was  the  author  of  the  finest  lyrie 
which  our  language  can  produce,-— and  that  he  was  the  roost  accom- 
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plished  MfeiiiBt  Englaad  hu  ever  seen.  Hb  niDM  vili  torn  oae  of  our 
great  nrtioaal  trophies  as  long  a*  any  trace  or  memonal  of  our  litera- 
ture exists. 

The  works  of  Dryden  of  any  importance  which  we  have  not  ;i]rpady 
mentioned,  are  '  Qidipus'  and  *  The  Dnke  of  Guist','  trajredies  written  in 
conjunction  with  Nat.  Lee ; — '  Britauuia  Kediviva,  a  poem  on  the  bhth 
of  tlie  prince  of  Wales  ;^..«r8]idations  of  Life  of  St  Tnmm  Xavier, 
tad  'of  a  part  of  Mainebourg's  hiitory  of  the  League; — ^IVaeta  in  a 
controversy  with  Stillingfieet ; — a  Character  of  Polybius ; — a  Life  of 
Lucian,  aad  translations  of  the  principal  satires  of  Juvenal  and  of  all 
Persius,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  long  Essay  on  Satire,  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  vast  storehouse  oi  prologues,  epilogues,  epistles,  pre&ces, 
tranabilions,  epitaphs,  odes,  songs,  letters,  elegies,  and  ooeaaioDal 
poena*  Ilie  only  coUectioBe  of  his  ivritiiigs,  trhieh  it  is  material 
to  aotiotf  are  his  '  Miscellaneous  Works/  containing  aU  his  original 
poems  and  translations,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  London,  1760.  edited  by  Der- 
rick;— *  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Prose  works/  with  notes,  and  a 
life  by  Malone,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  London,  ISOO; — '  Poetical  Works'  by 
Tod£  with  notes  by  Wsrton,  hi  4  vols.  8vo.  London^  1812;--*and  the 
complete  editicm  ot  his  works,  with  valuable  notes,  and  a  HIb  by  Sir 
Walter  Scoter  in  18  vols.  8to.  London,  1808. 

my  A.  D.  A.  n.  1704. 

Few  names  occur  in  tlie  history  of  English  literature  more  deservln?: 
of  veneration  than  that  of  Locke.  The  study  of  metaphysics  is  ucv<  r 
likely  to  become  very  common,  and  those  wlio  are  unacquainted  with 
its  applicationsy  and  its  importaat  bearings  on  almost  every  branch  of 
m<nal  science^  are  usually  indined  to  n  gard  it  as  more  ^vourable  to 
dangerous  speculation  than  productive  of  any  practical  good.  Under 
this  impression,  the  bulk  of  g^encral  readers  lose  sight  of  the  influence 
whieh  the  inetapliysical  writers  oH  all  ages  have  secretly  exercised  ou 
the  otlier  branches  of  literature.  They  forget  that  both  the  poet  and  the 
moralist,  if  they  be  men  of  education,  genially  owe  much  to  this  class 
of  philosophers ;  that  criticism,  as  a  science,  is  almost  entirely  founded 
on  their  discoveries  ;  and  that,  considered  in  another  light,  metapliysics 
is  to  literature  what  chemistry  is  to  extrrnnl  nature, — the  study  which 
helps  u»  to  discover  its  proper  elements,  and  separate  the  pure  raetal 
from  its  alloy.  To  the  writers,  therefore,  who,  like  Locke,  first  fixed 
the  attention  of  scholars  on  inquiries  of  this  nature,  the  highest  grati- 
tude is  due ;  they  have  deepened  the  channek  of  thought  itsilf ;  th^ 
have  raised  the  value  of  pursuits  purely  intellectual  by  showing  how 
subordinate  all  othrrs  are  to  tiiat  which  concerns  the  man:ujrni(  nt  of 
the  mind  ;  and  by  directing  curiosity  to  the  mysterious  movements  of 
the  soul,  have  led  men  to  look  with  such  steadiness  upon  that  portion 
of  their  being,  that  they  have  bec«mie  as  it  were  more  mtensely  eon- 
seioos  of  their  spirituality — more  assured  of  the  cUstinct  place  they  oc" 
cupy  as  human  creatures  in  the  scale  of  existence.  At  tlie  time  when 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  appeared  in  the  field  of  letters,  considerable 
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atteatioD  had  already  been  paid  to  metapfayaical  inquify ;  bat  the  great 

questions  on  which  be  wrote  had  been  treated  rather  as  subordinate 
parts  of  systems  than  as  involving  the  principles  of  the  science ; 
iind  the  work,  con<;fM]uentl3'^,  for  -which  he  is  now  chiefly  celebrated, 
gave  an  almost  uiiugether  new  and  more  definite  character  to  tiie 
Btadfr* 

This  great  man  was  bom  in  the  year  1692,  at  Wrington  in  Somer" 
setshire,  and  was  the  elder  of  two  sons.  His  father  had  served  as  a 
captain  in  the  parliamentary  forces  during  the  civil  wai  s,  hut  retaining 
a  portion  of  his  estate,  notwithstanding  the  political  convulsions  of  the 
period,  he  was  enabled  to  bring  up  his  sons  with  equal  liberality  and 
oare*  Our  metaphysieiaii  having  received  the  early  part  of  his  edaca^ 
tion  at  Westminster  school,  was  ami  thence  to  Christ-church,  Oxford, 
where  he  became  conspicuous  for  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and 
the  general  capacity  of  his  mind.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  left 
the  university  little  satisfied  with  the  progress  he  made  during  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  have  declared  that  he  was  sorry  at  haying  been  ever 
sent  thither.  What  his  intentions  were  on  entering  the  world  is  not 
icnown,  but  the  fondness  which  he  expressed  through  life  for  the  study 
of  medicine,  has  led  to  the  notion  that  he  might  probably,  in  early 
years,  have  formed  the  intention  of  pursuing  It  as  a  profrssior.  His 
acquirements  in  the  science  were  sufficiently  great  to  procure  hmi  the 
public  praise  of  Sydenham,  who  speaks  of  his  skill  and  penetration  as 
saperior  to  tboee  of  most  of  iiis  ootemporaries.  Bat  wiurtever  were  bis 
original  intentions  with  regard  to  a  profession,  he  appears  to  have  soon 
resigned  them,  as  in  1664  we  find  him  engaged  as  secretary  to  Sir 
Waiter  Vane,  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh.  The  letters  which 
he  wrote  while  in  this  office  exhibit  strong,  practical  good  sense,  and 
almost  aH'ord  of  themselves  an  answer  to  the  popular  opinion,  that 
minds  of  a  ]neta|A3r8ieal  cast  are  incapable  of  dose  attentiim  to  the 
common  business  of  life.  On  his  letnni  to  England,  in  the  February 
of  1665,  he  received  the  offer  of  an  appointment  in  the  suite  of  the 
ambassador  then  about  to  depart  for  Spain.  He  was  for  some  time 
doubtful  how  to  decide  respecting  this  proposal,  but  in  a  letter  to  one 
ot  his  liriends,  dated  Oxford,  Feb.  28.,  he  says,  "  the  fair  offer  I  had 
to  go  to  Spain  has  not  prevailed  with  me.  Wliether  ihte  or  Jbndness 
kept  me  at  liome,  I  know  not ;  whether  I  have  let  slip  the  minute  lliat 
they  say  every  one  has  once  in  his  life  to  make  himself, '  I  cnnnot  tell : 
this  I  am  sure,  I  never  trouble  myself  for  the  loss  of  that  which  I 
never  had."  In  August  the  offer  of  public  employment  was  repeated, 
and  an  opportunity  aiibrded  him  of  returning  to  Germany,  but  he 
again  declined ;  and  a  lew  months  after  received  a  still  ftnther  evi- 
dence of  the  higli  esteem  he  enjoyed  with  his  frii  iids,  in  the  offer  of 
church-preferment  in  Ireland  from  the  duke  of  Ormond,  if  he  would 
enter  orders.  In  his  answer  to  these  proposals,  he  says,  '*  Tiiey  are, 
no  question,  very  considerable  ;  but  consider,  a  man's  aflairs  and  whole 
course  of  his  life  are  not  to  be  changed  in  a  moment,  aiid  that  one  is 
not  made  fit  lor  a  calling,  and  that  in  a  day.  I  believe  you  think  me 
too  proud  to  undertake  any  tiling  wherein  I  should  acquit  ni}  si  If  but 
.  unworthily.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  content  myself  with  being  undermost, 
possibly  the  middlemost  of  n;y  profession  ;  and  you  will  allow,  on  ron- 
Mderatioit,  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  engage  in  a  calling  wherein,  it  one 
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chance  to  be  a  bnngler,  there  is  no  retreat"  *^  Were  it  a  professiofi 

from  wliencc  there  were  any  return, — and  that  amongst  all  t!te  oeour- 
reiK  I  s  of  life  may  be  very  convenient, — ^j'ou  would  fiud  me  witii  as 
groat  iurwardness  to  embrace  your  prop<mls,  as  I  now  ackuowieili^c 
them  with  gr^titndet  The  aame  eonnderatioDB  have  made  me  a  loii^ 
time  reject  very  advantageous  offers  of  several  very  considerable  finends 
in  England.  1  cannot  now  be  forward  to  disgrace  you  or  any  one  else 
by  being  lifted  into  a  place  which,  perhaps,  I  cannot  fill,  and  from 
whence  there  is  no  descending  without  tumbling."  There  is  n  mixture 
of  houesty,  just  self-respect,  and  humility,  in  this  letter,  whieii  calU 
forth  a  strong  feeling  of- admiration  fbr  the  writer,  and  there  are  few 
passages  in  his  remains  which  better  enable  tis  to  form  a  just  view  of 
his  character. 

In  addition  to  those  conscientious  fears  and  scruples  which,  there  is 
no  doubt,  held  the  first  place  among  the  motives  which  made  him  de- 
cide as  we  have  seen,  may  probably  be  named  the  lively  interest  he 
had  long  taken  in  the  seientiflc  investigatioas  of  the  day.  Settled  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  surrounded  and  admired  by  the  most  enlightened 
of  its  members,  he  could  have  little  inclination  to  invidve  himself  with 
cares  wliich  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  incur  from  any  higlier  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  interest.  The  same  consideration  seems  to  have  pre- 
vented his  engaging  any  further  at  present  in  political  occupations,  and 
we  have  tlierefore  to  view  him  pursuing  his  career  for  some  time,  with 
no  other  restrictions  on  the  course  of  his  ability  than  those  imposed  by 

'  his  own  taste  and  inclinations.  It  was  soon  after  his  relinquishing  the 
offer  of  church-preferment  that  the  intiinacy  commenced  bi  twecn  hira 
and  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  earl  ot  l^haftesbu^y,  which  remained  un- 
broken to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  loudness  for  scientiiic  pursuits  had 
brought  him  aoqnaJnted  with  Mr  Boyle,  who  highly  esteemed  his  abili- 
ties; and  his  predilection  for  the  study  of  medicine  having  made  him 
the  associate  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Oxford,  he  was,  through 
tliis  circumstance,  introduced  to  tlu;  knowledge  of  the  above  named 
nobleman.  Having  occasion  to  call  on  Lord  Ashley  in  the  name  of 
one  ot  his  medical  friends,  the  former,  it  is  said,  found  his  conversation 
80  agreeable,  that  he  desired  him  to  repeat  his  visits,  and  discovering 

.  in  a  short  time  the  worth  of  his  character,  he  admitted  him  to  the 
strictest  firiendsbip,  and  confidently  reposed  in  him  the  most  important 
of  his  decisions.  On  leaving  Oxford,  whither  he  liad  gone  to  seek  ad- 
vice respecting  an  abscess  in  his  breast,  Asldey  went  to  Sunninghill- 
Wells,  to  which  place  Locke  accompanied  him,  as  he  also  did  soon  after 
to  his  lordship's  town-residence,  Exeter-house,  in  the  Strand.  There 
he  was  in  die  habit  of  meeting  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age, 
and  his  time  passed  agreeably  away ;  London  and  Oxford,  with  their 
respective  attractions  and  advantages,  possessing  his  attention  by 
turns. 

It  was  while  enjoying  the  society  of  his  university-friends  in  tlic  year 
1670,  that  he  formed  the  first  idea  of  his  celebrated  '  Essay  on  the  Hu« 
man  Understanding.'    The  utility  of  a  free  and  frequent  intercourse 

aniong  men  of  learning  could  scarcely  be  proved  more  eloquently  than 

it  is  by  this  circumstance.  Had  Locke  not  been  excited  to  write  by 
the  dilhculty  which  he  found  in  advocating  the  truth  of  his  principles 
in  conversation,  we  should,  perhaps,  never  have  possessed  4be  most 
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valuable  portion  of  his  works.  Encooraged  by  their  persuasions,  he 
drew  out  a  sketch  of  the  plan  on  which  he  conceived  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  proceed  in  treating  the  subject,  and  in  the  oourse  of  a  year  he 

had  executed  tlie  chief  part  of  his  design.  A  manuscript  copy  of  the 
essaj^,  bearin*^  the  date  of  1671,  evinces  die  rapidity  and  application 
with  which  he  must  thus  have  followed  up  the  suggestions  of  his  friends. 
The  readiness,  however,  with  which  he  performed  his  task,  is  an  evi 
dence  of  the  close  atteution  he  must  have  previously  paid  to  questions 
of  an  abstract  nature,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  his  early  love 
of  Descartes,  blended  with  the  habit  he  liad  latterly  acquired  of  phi- 
losophizing by  experiment  and  practical  observation,  produced  that 
peculiar  state  of  mind — that  characteristical  combination  of  specuia- 
tivenesSt  and  strong,  sober  sense,  which  appears  throughout  the  essay. 

Bnt>vhatever  progress  he  had  made  in  the  rough  composition  of  tiie 
work,  it  was  neither  completed  nor  published  till  several  years  afler 
the  present  periotl.  Tho  intimacy  he  f'nioy(>d  with  the  earl  of  Sliaftes- 
bury  brought  with  it  a  variety  of  occupations  which  .  prevented  iiis 
dose  attention  to  literature.  After  having  been  intrusted  with  the  edu- 
cation of  his  patron's  only  son,  he  was  also  directed  by  the  earl  to  per- 
ibrm  the  difficult  task  of  finding  for  him  a  suitable  wifo ;  and,  in  1672, 
'  when  his  lordship  was  made  chancellor,  he  received  an  appointment  as 
his  secretary  for  the  presentation  of  bene6ces,  and  an  office  in  tlie 
council  of  trrn  lo.  He  held  these  situations  little  more  than  a  vear ; 
but  the  resignation  of  the  earl  was  not  lol lowed  by  his  retirement  from 
the  stormy  field  of  politics,  and  Locke,  though  not  in  ofiice,  was  too 
much  interested  in  the  -prooeedings  of  his  noble  finend  to  hasten  from 
the  scene  of  conflict.  At  length,  however,  a  severe  attack  of  asthma 
compelled  him  to  form  some  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and 
after  long  consideration,  he  determined  on  seeking  relief  from  the  mild 
air  of  the  soutli  of  France.  In  1G75,  accordingly,  he  went  to  Ca- 
lais, and  thence  by  moderate  journeys  to  Montpelier.  During  his  re* 
sidence  in  that  places  he  became  acquainted  with  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, to  whom  he  subsequently  dedicated  his  '  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding.'  From  Montpelier  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
formed  a  friendship  with  the  learned  anatomist  Gucnellon  from  Amster- 
dam, and  also  with  Toignard,  the  author  of  the  '  Harmonia  Evan- 
gelica.'  In  1679,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury's 
reinstetanent  at  court,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  pressing  requests 
from  that  nobleman  to  hasten  home.  Yielding  to  his  wislies,  he  bade 
adieu  to  his  continental  friends,  and  arrived  in  London  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  change  of  climate,  liowever,  was  little  favourable  to  his 
health;  and  though  sincerely  ili  nous  to  i(  nuin  near  the  earl,  he  was 
obliged  to  spend  the  chief  part  of  his  time  at  Oxford,  or  in  tiie  we&t  of 
England.  But  the  disgraceful  proceedings  which  marked  the  remaining 
years  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign  with  infamy,  and  compelled  the 
worthiest  men  in  the  country  to  oppose  their  patriotism  to  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  court,  obliged  both  him  and  the  earl  to  seek  safety  in 
Holland,  whither  they  went  in  the  year  1683.  That  Locke  only  acted 
with  prudence  in  following  las  patron  into  exile,  is  apparent  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  persecuted,  so  fiur  as  in  his  absence  he  could  be 
made  to  suffer,  after  his  retreat.  He  had  held  from  his  youth  a  stu- 
dentship of  Christ^urch,  and  we  have  seen  how  much  his  possession 
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of  that  i^)pointiBM  eontributed  both  to  ha  pefsonftl  «onfort  and  the 

interests  of  literature.  This  afforded  the  court  the  only  means  it  ooold 
find  to  show  the  paltry  spirit  of  reveng^c  it  cherished  against  every 
friend  of  the  earl  of  Shattcsburv.  Obtainincr.  therefore,  the  conniv- 
ance  of  Dr  Fell,  who  was  both  bishop  of  Oxiord  and  dean  of  the  col- 
lege, the  goyemmeot,  witfaimt  mnch  difficulty,  succeeded  id  depriyiag 
him  of  hiastadenlafaip.  **Thva,*'  says  FoK»  in  the  eloquent  language 
of  just  indignation,  thus — whUn  mAxnal  iSie  shadowof  aorime^IiOohe 
lost  a  situation  attended  with  some  emolument  and  great  conTenienc&— 
was  the  university  deprived  of,  or  rather  thus,  from  the  base  principles 
of  servility,  did  she  ^st  away  the  man,  the  having  produced  whom  is 
now  hesr  diiefest  glory  ;  and  thus,  to  those  who  are  not  determined  tu 
'  he  Uind,  did  the  ^ne  natofe  of  absohite  power  diaeover  itself,  agaioft 
wiiich  the  middling  station  is  not  more  secure  tiian  the  most  exalted. 
Tyranny,  when  glutted  with  the  blood  of  the  great,  and  the  plundev  of 
the  rich,  will  condescend  to  hunt  humbler  game,  and  make  the  peace- 
.able  and  innocent  fellow  of  a  college  the  object  of  its  persecution.  In 
this  instance,  one  would  almost  imagine  there  was  some  instinctive  sa- 
gacity in  the  government  of  that  time^  whieh  pointed  out  to  them,  even 
before  he  had  made  himself  known  to  the  world»  the  man  who  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  most  successfiil  adversary  of  superstition  and  tyranny.** 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  last  observation  of  Mr  Fox, 
that  it  is  highly  probable  Locke  was  excited  to  take  the  decided  cha- 
racter he  soon  after  assumed  as  a  political  writer  by  the  unjust  perse- 
cution to  which  he  was  sal^eted.  There  are  two  species  of  induce- 
ments to  make  a  man  resnt  oiipiession.  The  one  class  originatmg  in 
a  natural  n^rd  to  setfy— 4he  other  in  a  strong  sense  of  moral  justice; 
and  if  ever  a  person  under  persecution  was  influenced  by  the  motives 
of  this  kind  to  resist  it,  we  may,  without  tear,  ascribe  that  honour  to 
Locke.  He  suffered  no  material  inconvenience  from  the  conduct  of 
the  government  towards  him,  but  he  looked  at  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded,  and  he  wrote  against  them  in  eonseqoence,  not  with  the 
rancour  of  an  injured  man,  but  with  the  stem,  cutting  severity  of 
philosophic  wisdom. 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  Mr  Pcnn,  who  had  a  great 
esteem  for  Locke,  offered  to  interest  himself  in  his  favour  and  obtain 
hb  pardon ;  but  he  properly  declined  his  interference,  remarking,  that 
having  been  guilty  of  no  ofibnee,  he  required  no  forgiveness.  This 
assertion  of  innocence,  however,  appears  to  have  been  ill  received,  and 
when,  in  consequence  ■of  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  proceedings  in 
Hollaiui.  the  English  government  demanded  tbn  api^rohcnsion  of  se- 
veral of  the  fugitives,  Locke's  name  appeared  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
list.  He  was,  from  this  circumstance,  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for 
several  months  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Guenellon,  venturing  out  only 
in  the  night,  and  owing  his  safety  to  the  kindness'  of  the  magistrate, 
who  said  he  would  take  no  active  measures  to  discover  his  retreat,  but 
that  if  called  upon  to  apprehend  him  he  dare  not  disobey.  While  thus 
obliged  to  pass  a  life  of  entire  seclusion,  he  wrote  a  Latin  letter  on  to- 
leration, which  was  translated  into  Englisli  and  published  twice  in  I-od- 
don  during  the  year  i  690.  About  the  same  tmie,  he  composed  his 
new  methyl  of  making  common-place  books ;  and  towards  ^o  coo- 
elusion  of  1687y  made  an  abridgment  .of  the  *  Essay  on  the  flumon 
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Undentanding,'  wliich  bid  not  yet  appeared  in  print.  I  translated  it 
into  Vteathf"  says  M<  Le  Clere»  wbo  had  now  for  some  time  lived  in 
farms  of  the  strictest  intimacy  with  our  author,  "  and  published  it  in 

the  eighth  tome  of  tlie  '  Bibliotheque  Universelle/  This  abridgment 
pleased  a  great  many  pnrson:^,  and  made  them  desirous  of  seeing  the 
work  entire;  but  several  who  had  never  heard  of  the  name  of  Mr  Locke, 
and  who  had  only  seen  the  abridgment  in  the  'Bibliotheque  Universelle,' 
thought  that  it  was  a  project  of  «  worlc  which  was  but  yet  designed, 
and  that  I  fathered  it  npon  an  Englishman  to  know  what  the  world 
thought  of  it,  but  they  were  soon  undeceive."  It  was  immediatdy 
after  the  appearance  of  the  works  above  mentioned,  that  the  revolution 
in  England  enabled  him  to  return  to  his  ovfn  roTintry.  The  first  busi- 
ness to  which  he  attended  on  arriving  in  London,  was  the  recovery  of 
his  studentship  at  Christ-church,  and  the  ooUege,  uniritting  to  expel 
the  person  who  had  been  elected  in  his  place,  offisred  to  place  him 
again  on  the  books  as  a  supemttmerary,  but  having  satisfied  himself 
by  the  open  vindication  of  his  character,  he  declined  accej)tinf^  the 
proposal  made  to  him.  An  appointment  to  the  office  of  connnissioner 
of  the  appeals,  witli  the  salary  of  two  hundred  per  annum,  fully  satis- 
fied him  as  to  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  his  friends  at  court ;  and 
when  offered  the  higher  office  of  envoy  to  the  emperor,  or  to  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  testified  his  attachment  to  the  studious  re- 
tirement he  enjoyed,  by  remaining  contrated  with  his  small  income  in- 
stead of  improving  his  fortune  at  the  expense  of  his  liberty.  The 
life,  however,  he  now  led  was  by  no  means  an  idle  one.  In  1690,  he 
published  a  second  letter  un  toleration,  in  answer  to  the  attack  which 
had  been  made  on  his  former  epistle  on  that  subject ;  and  in  the  same 
'  year  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing.* The  impression  which  this  celebrated  work  made  on  the 
world  of  letters  may,  in  some  measure,  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that 
four  editions  of  it  had  been  printed  before  the  end  of  ten  years  from  its 
first  appearance.  In  1700,  a  French  version  of  it  was  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam. Respecting  this  translation,  M.  Le  Clerc  informs  us,  that 
it  was  made  by  Mr  CostCt  who  being  for  some  time  in  the  same  house 
with  Locke,  made  it  under  the  constant  care  and  inspection  of  the  au- 
thor. "  He  corrected,**  says  he,  "  several  places  in  the  original,  that 
he  might  !iinke  them  more  plain  and  easy  to  translate,  and  very  care- 
fully rev i -I  1  tiip  translation  ;  so  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  inferior  to  the 
English,  and  oiteu  more  clear."  In  speaking  of  the  English  editions, 
the  same  learned  writer  observes,  that  the  ^  fourth  is  the  I>e8t  and 
most  enlarged." 

Lord  Bacon  had  especially  pointed  Ottt  in  his  advancement  of  learn- 

in<;  tltp  objects  of  metaphysical  science,  and  thnt  'ivhich  in  his  time  was 
wanting  to  place  it  in  its  proper  sphere  as  an  imjiortant  branch  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  Since  that  period  Hobbes  had  published  a  theory 
which  engaged  the  most  active  intellects  of  the  oountiy  either  in  sup- 
porting his  views,  or  showing  them  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  essential 
character  of  man.  His  •  Leviathan,'  and  *  Treatise  on  Human  Na- 
ture,' in  which  tliis  theory  was  set  forth,  were  well -calculated  to  attract 
even  general  notice.  Political  speculation  formed  a  conspicuous  por- 
tion of  all  lie  wrote ;  and  those  who  would  never  have  attended  for  a 
moment  to  questions  purely  philosophical,  eagerly  listened  to  their  ex- 
IV.   .  2b 
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potitioii  when  propounded  in  conjunction  with  otfien  ttrongly  appeal- 
ing to  their  passions  and  prejudices.  Descartes  exhibited  iu  his  '  Met- 
aphysical Essays'  an  evident  attachment  to  Piatonism,  and  his  view  of 
the  human  mind  represented  it  as  only  dependent  on  its  own  power  of 
accumulating  ideas  by  self-reflection,  or  on  the  operation  of  a  divine 
influence  for  all  the  kmmledge  it  posseaaed.  Thia  theory  was  gladly 
received  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  learned  world ;  and  the  great 
Leibnitz  himself,  at  a  subsequent  period,  supported,  by  his  immense 
learning  and  profound  intellect,  the  chief  dogmas  of  the  French  philo- 
sopher. But  Ilobbes,  who  possessed  a  mind  as  subtle  as  it  was  strong, 
had  beeu  placed  iu  circumstances  which  tended  to  render  him,  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  the  opponent  of  the  Carteaian  opiniona.  He  thought 
and  felt  as  a  politidan,  and  the  fierceness  with  which  he  regarded  the 
enemies  of  his  party  prevented  his  viewing  any  subject  whatever  dis- 
tinct from  politics.  The  refined  and  purely  ^ipirifna!  theory  of  Des- 
cartes could  in  no  way  be  made  to  combine  witli  liie  degrading  opinions 
which  he  had  formed  of  man  in  his  poUtical  relations.  An  intolerant 
royalist,  he  aonght  to  exalt  the  authority  of  the  lawa  on  the  prostration 
of  humanity,  and  flndiog  that  the  theory  then  in  vogue  would  ever  fimn 
a  barrier  to  his  angry  project  of  thus  lowering  the  dignity  of  man  as 
man,  he  invented  a  system  of  his  own,  in  which  the  first  principle  \^iis^ 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  sensation.  From  Hobbes,  who 
flourished  iu  the  time  of  tiie  commonwealth,  we  pass  by  an  easy  tran- 
sition to  Locke,  and  this  not  merely  from  their  nearness  in  point  of 
time,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  the  latter^S  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived the  characteristic  principle  of  his  theory  from  the  liints  he  found 
in  the  works  of  his  predecessor.  But  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  that 
the  inferencies  which  these  two  celebrated  men  drew  from  a  similar  po- 
sition were  of  a  very  difi'erent  kind.  Locke  M  as  as  wainily  attached  to 
freedom  as  Hobbes  was  to  royalty,  and  of  course  considered  his  theory 
as  wholly  independent  of  the  political  Tiews  with  which  Hobbes  had 
associated  his  own  speculations.  The  same  observation  holds  good  in 
respect  to  the  opposite  views  they  took  of  religion.  The  philosopher 
of  Malmesbury  made  his  system  dangerous  to  all  the  higher  species  of 
truth  :  Locke,  building  Iii:>  on  a  similar  foundation,  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  advocates  tiiat  appeared  in  the  MA  to  d^nd  revdation  agunst 
the  attacks  of  the  infidel  and  the  scoffer*  This  correctness  of  his  views, 
in  the  most  momentous  points  of  practical  science,  afibrded  considerable 
assistance  to  the  circulation  of  his  theoretical  principles.  Wlie?)  attacked 
as  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  their  tendency,  he  defended  himself  with 
-  the  earnestness  of  a  man  seriously  interested  in  the  cause  of  religion ; 
and  the  defence  he  set  up  was  considered,  by  the  generality  of  readers, 
as  sufficiently  strong  to  outweigh  the  objectious  of  his  opponents.  The 
progr^  whicli  metaphysical  science  has  been  making  since  his  time 
has  served  to  shnke  the  stability  of  many  of  his  opinions ;  but  the 
clearness  with  which  the  governing  principles  of  human  thought  were 
expounded  in  his  essay, — the  appeal  which  was  continually  made  in  it 
to  common  experience, — and  tlie  evident  application  of  its  «^ief  mles  to 
the  improvement  of  science  as  it  then  existed,  secured  for  it  at  once  the 
patronage  of  the  learned  in  almost  every  part  of  Eun^  and  gave  it 
an  influence  over  the  minds  of  scholars  which  will  never  peffaaps,  to  any 
great  extent,  be  diminished. 
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•  For  two  yean  after  hb  retom  from  Holland  he  struggled  witb  Mi 
complaint,  so  as  to  renuin  in  London,  where  he  enjoyed  the.  continued 
attention  of  the  greatest  and  most  talented  men  of  the  raptropolis.  The 
loss  of  his  late  friend,  the  earl  of  Shaftcsbiiry,  vras  in  a  great  measure 
supplied  by  the  kindness  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, with  both  of  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy. 
At  the  end,  however,  of  the  period  above-mentioned,  his  health  wonld 
no  longer  allow  of  his  remaining  in  totm,  and  he  took  up  hu  residence 
with  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Masham,  who  allowed  hira  to  make  his 
agreeable  seat  at  Gates,  about  twenty  miles  from  London,  his  constant 
abode  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
gOYemment,  iiowever,  exerted  themselves  so  much  in  bis  favour,  that 
he  had  not  been  long  in  the  country  when  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  council  of  trade,  with  the  customary  stipend  of  a  thousand  per 
annum.  This  mark  of  regard  had  been  well  earned  by  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  lately  written,  at  the  request  of  ministrrs  *  On  the 
state  of  the  Coinage,'  '  On  the  Policy  of  Altering  the  rate  oi  Interest'and 
of  Civil  government  in  general.'  But  he  accepted  the  appointment  only  to 
find  that  it  would  be  vain  to  ressit  any  fbrtber  the  encroaching  infirmities 
of  hu  constitution.  In  the  letter  which  he  sent  to  lord-keeper  Somers, 
not  many  months  after  his  entrance  on  the  office,  he  begs  him  to  pro- 
cure his  dismissal  on  the  ground,  that  "  the  craziness  of  his  body  so  ill 
seconded  the  inclination  he  had  to  serve  his  majesty."  This  letter  was 
written  Irom  the  country,  and  the  esteem  in  whicii  he  was  held  is  shown 
in  the  most  striking  manner  by  the  reply  of  the  lord^-keeper.  To  his 
request,  however,  that  he  would  pause  before  giving  up  this  office, 
Locke  only  rendered  a  reluctant  assent,  and  when  King  William  next 
year  desired  his  presence  at  Kensington,  he  firmly  refused  to  accept  the 
offer  of  place  on  any  terms  whatever.  The  misery  he  had  suffered 
from  the  asthma  immediately  on  his  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don obliged  him  to  hasten  back  to  Gates,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving life;  and  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Somers,  he  says,  I  should  not 
trouUe  you  with  an  account  of  the  prevailing  decays  of  an  old  pair  of 
lungs,  were  it  not  my  duty  to  take  care  his  majesty  should  not  be  disap- 
pointed, and,  therefore,  that  he  lay  not  any  expectation  on  that  which, 
to  my  gj-eat  misfortune,  every  way  1  find,  would  certainly  lull  him ; 
and  I  most  beg  your  lordship  for  the  interest  of  the  public,  to  prevail 
with  his  vajesty  to  think  on  somebody  dse,  since  I  do  not  only  fear. 
Out  am  sure  my  broken  health  will  never  permit  me  to  accept  the  great 
honour  his  majesty  meant  me.  As  it  m  ould  be  unpardonable  to  betray 
the  king's  business  by  undertaking  what  I  shoiild  be  unable  to  go 
through,  so  it  would  be  the  greatest  madness  to  put  myself  out  ot  the 
reach  of  my  friends  during  the  small  time  I  am  to  linger  in  this  world, 
only  to  die  a  littie  more  rich,  or  a  little  more  advanced.  He  must  have 
a  heart  strongly  touidied  with  wealth,  or  honours,  who  at  my  age,  and 
labouring  for  brenfh,  cfin  find  nny  threat  relish  for  either  of  them." 

But  the  infirmities  uliich  compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  idea  of 
public  employment  did  not  prevent  his  exerting  his  talents  for  the  good 
of  society  in  other  ways.  The  year  1685  prmluced  -his  *  Reasonable- 
ness of  Christianity,'  and  this  was  followed  soon  after  by  *  The  Com- 
mentary on  the  Apostolic  Epistles,* — a  work  which,  though  not  alto* 
gether  calculated  to  eiiiibit  the  true  spirit  of  these  divine  production«t 
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is  strongly  indieaftive  of  both  the  piety  and  the  loaming  of  tbe  author. 

At  Oates  he  enjoyed  the  conirorts  of  a  home,  and  as  much  society  as 
he  conld  with  safety  indulge  in.    Lady  Masham  herself,  the  sister  of 
Cudworih,  was  a  woman  of  great  acquirements  and  intelligence.  Locke 
loved  to  converse  with  her  on  the  topics  which  had  so  long  engaged  his 
attentioD*  and  to  her  aolieitotw  care  of  bia  health  and  tranquillity  he 
owed- much  of  the  comfort  of  his  declining  age.    In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1704  he  felt  that  he  could  last  out  but  little  longer.    The  re- 
turn of  spring  and  clear  §kim  produced  not  its  customary  effect  upon 
his  feelings ;  and  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr  King  on  the  first  of  June, 
he  plainly  stated  his  conviction  that  death  was  near  at  hand.   "  This 
eoniforlable**'  aaya  ho»  **  and  usually  reatoratiTe  season  of  the  year  has 
DO  effect  upon  me  for  the  better;  on  the  contrary,  my  shortness  of 
breath  and  uneasiness  every  day  increases.    ISIy  stomach,  without  any 
visible  cause,  sensibly  decays,  so  that  all  appearances  concur  to  warn 
me  that  the  dissolution  of  this  cottage  is  not  far  off."    He  had  cait^u- 
lated  rightly.    He  became  weaker  and  weaker  every  day,  and  was  at 
length  80  reduced  «8  to  be  incapable  of  supporting  his  sinking  frame. 
He  was  still,  howevor,  in  the  custom  of  spending  his  days  i  i  the  li< 
brary,  whither  he  was  carried  in  an  arm-chair;  but  on  the  27th  of 
October,  Lady  Masham  missed  him  from  his  usual  place,  and  on  in- 
quiring after  him,  found  that  he  had  declined  to  rise.    To  her  questions 
respecting  his  hedtb,  he  replied  that  he  had  fatigued  himself  too  much  the 
preceding  day  with  rising*  and  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  should 
ever  rise  again.    When  some  other  of  his  friends  visited  him  in  the 
afternoon,  he  observed  to  them  that  his  work  was  almost  at  an  end, 
and  he  thanked  God  for  it.    He  also  desired  that  they  would  remem- 
ber him  m  the  evening  prayer,  and  al'terwards  expressed  his  willingness 
to  have  the  family  assembled  for  their  devotions  in  his  chamber.  On 
being  asked  whether  he  thought  himself  near  death,  be  answered  that 
be  might  perhaps  die  that  night*  but  that  he  could  not  live  above  three 
or  four  days.    At  their  request  he  then  took  some  liquor  called  mum, 
which  he  considered  refreshing  and  nourishing,  and  before  sipping  it, 
wished  all  of  them  happiness  when  he  should  be  gone.    The  visitors 
soon  after  this  left  the  chamber,  Lady  Masham  alone  remaining  be- 
hind.   While'  sitting  by  his  bed-side  he  begged  her    to  look  on  this 
world  only  as  a  state  of  preparation  for  a  better/*  adding  as  the  result 
of  his  own  experience,  "  that  he  had  lived  long  enough,  and  that  he 
thanked  God  he  had  enjoyed  a  happy  life ;  but  that,  alter  all,  he  looked 
upon  this  liie  as  nothing,  to  be  nothing  but  vanity."    The  family,  as  it 
had  been  proposed,  assembled  iu  his  chamber  ibr  prayer,  and  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  he  was  so  &r  better  as  to  resist  the  wish  cS 
Lady  Maaham  to  remain  in  his  chamber  during  the  night.    On  the 
following  morning  he  desired  to  be  carried  into  his  study,  and  the  in- 
tervals of  sleep  he  enjoyed  in  his  chair  appeared  to  rc%'ive  liis  strength 
and  spirits.    He  even  requested  to  be  dressed,  and  expressed  a  wish 
for  some  table  beer.    But  it  was  the  last  tittting  of  the  breeze.  Lady 
Masham,  who  was  sitting  near  him  reading  the  Fbalms  to  herself  be- 
gan at  hte  desire  to  read  aloud,  and  he  for  some  time  manifested  great 
attention.  At  length  he  requested  her  to  cease.  The  presence  of  death 
was  visible  in  his  firame,  and  io  a  &w  minutes  he  expired.   This  event 
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took  place  on  Ae  twenty-eighth  of  October,  I704»  and  ftbont  three 

o'clock  in  the  afkernomi. 

Those  who  were  most  intimately  acquainted  with  this  great  man, 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  him  in  many  diflferent  circum- 
stances, and  saw  his  conduct  in  situations  wktu  both  his  patience  and 
virtue  were  put  to  severe  trials,  agreed  in  representing  his  character  as 
.  in  every  way  worthy  of  eiteem  and  admitatloii*  Nor  are  the  pmwt 
who  have  thiu  left  tiieir  tribute  of  affection  to  the  oatne  of  Locke  of  a 
character  themselves  to  be  doubted.  The  testimony  of  Le  Clerc,  and 
that  of  the  friend  whom  he  quotes,  affords  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  philosopher's  goodness  of  heart  as  well  as  ability.  *'  He  was," 
says  the  latter,  "  the  faithfiU  servant,  nay,  I  may  add,  the  devoted 
dave  of  troth,  which  he  loved  for  itself  aiid  which  no  ooneidentioii 
was  ever  able  to  make  him  desert."  In  respect  to  his  mannen,  it  ia 
said  "  that  he  looked  on  civility  to  be  not  only  something  very  agtee- 
al)!o  and  proper  to  win  men,  but  also  a  duty  of  Christianity;"  and 
among  his  most  conspicuous  characteristics  are  numbered  charity,  fidel- 
ity in  his  attachments,  strict  attention  to  his  word,  liberality  in  listen- 
ing to  the  (^ioBa  of  othen^  and  charity  to  all  who  were  in  diatreM. 
Of  hiB  character  as  a  scholar  and  philosopher  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
more,  than  that  he  united  the  rare  qualities  of  great  strength  and  clear- 
ness of  apprehension,  with  a  not  inferior  degree  of  industry  ; — that  he 
was  OB  honest  as  lie  was  acute, — as  unfettered  by  private  prejudices  as 
by  public, — and,  above  all,  as  well  acquainted  witli  business  as  with 
hooka9<-^  capable  of  establishing  truth  by  experienee  as  of  learching 
for  it  in  the  bold  apirit  of  a  theorist. 

aoiv  A.  n.  1677«p-9nD  a.  n.  1708. 

John  Pomfret  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Pomfret,  rector  of  Luton 
in  Bedfordshire,  at  w  hich  place  probably  our  antJior  was  bom.  After 
having  received  his  early  education  at  a  gi  uinnar-school  in  the 
country,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  ut  Uueeu's  college, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachdor  of  Arta  in  1694i,  and  that  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  1698.  It  was  during  his  stay  at  the  university  that 
be  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  poetical  compositions* 

He  had  not  long  quitted  the  university  before  he  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  iMalden  in  Bedfonlsliirp  ;  and  when  about  to  receive 
higher  preferment,  the  malice  ot  bome  enemies  was  exerted  with 
powerful  vigour  to  disappoint  his  expectations.  About  the  year  1708, 
he  came  to  London,  as  his  anonymous  friend  who  published  hb  '  Re- 
mains,' relates,  *<for  institution  and  induction  into  a  very  consider- 
able living ;  but  was  retarded  for  some  time,  by  a  disgust  taken  by 
Dr  Henry  Compton,  then  bishop  of  London,  at  these  four  iines  in  the 
ciose  of  his  poem  entitled  *  The  Choice  :' 

Anrl  as  I  near  ai>proach  the  verge  of  life, 
Some  kind  relation — for  I'd  have  no  wife— 
Should  uke  upon  him  all  my  wovldlj  car«, 
Wbilel  did  for  a  b«ttaff  itate  pnpare.' 
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'  **  The  parenthesis  in  these  verses  was  so  maliciously  represented  to 
the  bisliopi  that  his  lordship  was  given  to  understand  it  could  bear  no 

other  construction,  than  that  Mr  Pomfret  preferred  a  mistress  before  a 
wife  ;  thougli  I  tbink,  the  contrary  is  evident,  the  verses  implying  no 
more  than  the  preference  of  a  single  lifo  to  marriage  ;  unless  his 
bretliren  of  the  gown  will  assert  that  an  unmarried  clergyuiaii  cannot 
live  withoat  a  mistress.  Bat  the  worthy  prelate  was  soon  convineed 
of  the  malice  of  Mr  Pomfrefs  enemies  towards  him,  he  being  at  that 
time  married.  Yet  their  base  opposition  of  his  deserved  merit  had  in 
sotne  measure  it<?  effect ;  for,  by  the  obstructions  he  met  with,  he  sick- 
ened oi:'  die  small-pox,  then  very  rife  in  London,  and  died  there,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age."  Dr  Johnson  remariis  on  the  malicious 
interpretation  of  this  passage.^**  This  reproach  was  easily  obliterated; 
for  it  had  hs^pened  to  Pomfiret  as  to  all  other  men  who  plan  schemes 
of  life :  he  had  departed  from  his  purpose^  and  was  then  married."  Dr 
Johnson  states  that  Pomfret  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  ;  but  Hazlitt 
dates  the  birth  of  our  author  in  1677,  and  his  death  in  1703,  making 
iiim  only  twenty-six.  Pomfret  published  some  of  liis  poems  in  1()99. 
It  has  been  observed  that  **  he  bas  always  been  the  iavonrite  of  that  chus 
of  readers,  who,  withoat  vanity  or  oriUcism,  seek  only  their  own  amuse- 
ment. His  '  Choice'  exhibits  a  system  of  life  adapted  to  common  ex- 
peetatiori'*  :  such  a  state  as  affords  plenty  and  tranquillity,  without  the 
exclusion  ot  intellectual  pleasures :  perhaps  no  composition  in  our 
language  has  been  oftener  perused  than  Pomfret's  '  Choice.'  *'  Haziitt 
says  of  it,  **i48  attraction  may  be  supposed  to  lie  rather  in  the  subject 
than  in  the  peculiar  merit  of  tiie  execution.'*  Our  author's  own  edition 
of  his  poems  included  all  but  the  last  two  pi  r<  in  this  collectioD, 
which  were  published  in  the  subsequent  edition  l)y  his  friend.  Of  the 
poem  entitled  *  Reason,'  the  following  remarks  were  penned  by  the 
author's  friend  when  he  inserted  it  in  his  edition.  It  *•  was  written  by 
faim  in  the  year  1700,  when  the  debates  ooneeming  tbe  doctrhie 
tibe  trinity  were  carried  on  with  so  much  heat  by  the  clergy,  one 
against  another,  that  King  William  was  obliged  to  interpose  bis  royal 
authority,  by  putting  an  end  to  that  pernicious  controversy,  through 
an  act  of  {)arlianient,  strictly  forbidding  any  ])ersons  whatever  to 
publish  their  notions  on  this  subject.  It  is,  indeed,  a  severe,  though 
very  just  satire,  upon  tlie  antagonists  engaged  in  that  dispute ;  and  was 
published  by  Mr  Pomfret  at  the  time  it  was  written.  The  not  insert- 
ing it  amongrt  bn  other  poems,  when  he  collected  them  into  one 
volume,  was  on  account  of  his  having  received  very  signal  favours 
from  some  of  the  persons  therein  mentioned  ;  but  they,  as  well  as  he, 
being  now  dead,  it  is  hoped  that  the  revival  of  it  at  this  juncture,  will 
answer  the  same  good  purposes  originally  intenited  by  the  aaduHr.** 
'Dies  Novissima'  was  printed  from  a  manuscript  under  our  author^s 
own  hand ;  it  was  probably  his  last  prodnction,  and  written  by  him  at 
no  very  distant  period  before  his  decease.  Dr  Johnson  having  favour- 
ably noticed  *  The  Choice,'  remarks:  "In  his  other  poems  there  is  an 
easy  volubility  ;  the  pleasure  of  smooth  metre  is  afforded  to  the  ear, 
and  the  mind  is  not  oppressed  with  ponderous,  or  entangled  with  intri- 
cate,  sentiment.  He  pleases  many,  and  he  who  pleases  many,  must 
have  some  species  of  merit." 
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John,  the  son  of  Richard  Evelyn  of  Wotton,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
wan  bom  at  Wotton,  on  the  Slat  of  October,  1630.  When  be  was 
eight  years  old,  be  began  to  leani  Latm  at  Lewes,  and  was  afterwards 

sent  to  the  free  school  at  Southover.  In  1637,  he  was  placed  as  a 
fellow  commoner  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  whither  he  wimt,  lie  says, 
**  rather  out  of  shame  of  abiding  longer  at  school  than  troni  any  fitness, 
as  by  sad  experience  I  found,  which  put  me  to  rclearn  all  that  I  bad 
negleeted,  or  but  perfimetorily  gained.*'*  The  young  Evelyn  bad,  m 
truth,  been  a  very  idle  leUow  at  school,  having  been  entrusted  to  tlie 
charge  of  his  maternal  grandmother  during  this  period,  whose  over- 
fondness  had  nearly  spoiled  him.  Yet  with  all  his  consciousness  of 
deficiency,  Evelyn  continued  to  turn  his  attention  to  a  variety  of 
studies  while  at  college,  not  neglecting  those  personal  accomplishments 
which  were  deemed  indispensable  to  all  gentlemen  in  these  times. 
Soon  after  having  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  bis  ftther  died  ;  his 
mother  had  died  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  so  that  he  and 
his  brothers  were  left  alone  at  a  very  critical  period  of  life.  The 
ominous  appearance  of  public  affairs  determined  young  Evelyn,  now 
lu  his  twenty-first  year,  to  pass  some  time  abroad.  Genappe  was  at 
this  time  besieged  by  the  French  and  Dutch ;  tbitber  Evelyn  direeted 
bis  steps,  but  did  not  reach  it  till  four  or  five  days  after  it  had  capitu- 
lated. He  was,  however,  complimented  by  being  received  a  volun- 
teer in  Captain  Apslcy's  corps  ;  but  after  trailing  a  pike  for  a  week, 
he  took  his  leave  of  foreign  service,  anH  returned  to  England,  where 
he  studied  a  little,  but,  to  use  hia  own  words,  danced  and  fooled 
more." 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Evelyn  offered  his  services  to 
the  king  at  Brentford,  but  soon  afterwards  retured  to  his  brother's 
house  at  Wotton  ;  and  finally,  when  the  covenant  was  pressed,  finding 
it  "  impossible  to  evade  the  doing  very  unhandsome  things,"  he  obtain- 
ed the  king's  permission  to  go  abroad.  Evelyn  was  a  mmute  and  de- 
lighted observer  of  every  thing  rare  and  curious  in  art  and  nature,  and 
has  inserted  a  journal  of  his  continental  tour  in  his  anto-biography. 
The  '  gallant  citie'  of  Paris,  the  treasures  at  St  Denis,  the  gardens  of 
tho  Tuilleries  and  Luxcmbonrp',  Cardinal  Richelieu's  villa  and  painted 
arch,  the  galley?  at  Marseilles,  Frince  Doria's  aviary  at  Genoa,  and 
a  iiundred  other  objects  besides,  are  all  described  by  him  with  laboured 
minuteness  of  detail.  In  passing  through  Italy,  his  attration  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  attracted  by  palaces  and  pictures,  gardens  and 
museums,  and  other  objects  of  art,  to  the  exclusion  of  tiie  more  glori- 
ous charms  with  which  nature  has  invested  that  *  sunny  land.'  At 
Naples  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  home-sickness  ;  but  hearing  of  an 
English  ship  bound  for  the  Holy  land,  he  determined  to  visit  the  East 
before  resuming  the  liie  of  a  country-gentleman  in  England,— «  deter- 
mination which  was,  to  bis  great  mortification,  firustrated,  by  his  vessel 
being  pressed  for  the  service  of  the  state  to  carry  provisions  to  Candia, 
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then  newly  attacked  by  the  Turks.  At  Padua  he  was  elected 
Syndksiu  Aftistanun,  but  dedined  tba  honour  beonve  it  was  ^eharge- 
abU'  and  would  ham  interfbred  with  his  plans  of  trard.   Whilst  i» 

that  city,  he  embraced  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  edehrated 

anatomy  loctures  in  the  university,  and  purchased  from  Leonaeoas  a  set 
of  drawings  of  the  veins  and  nerves  of  the  human  frame,  which  he 
presented,  on  his  return  home^  to  the  Royal  society.  Previous  to  em- 
barking for  England,  he  marriad  the  dai^hter  of  Sit  Riduvd  Browney 
the  British  resident  at  the  eonrt  of  Emee.  This  huljr  was  miy  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  her  age  at  the  time  of  her  marriage*  but  aiie  appears 
to  have  made  a  most  affectionate  and  Hi^crrpt  wife,  and,  when  in  h^r 
will  she  desired  to  be  buried  by  her  husband's  ^ide,  «he  speaks  in  the 
following  terms  of  him  :  "  his  care  of  my  education  was  such  as  might 
become  a  Mbat,  a  lover,  a  friend,  and  hnafaand,  for  instnuitioii)  tsn- 
demess,  affisetiott,  and  lidelity,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life." 

In  the  antunm  of  1647,  he  arrived  in  England,  and  was  presented  at 
Hanipton-court,     After  '  i:Ti!:in:r?bip,'  as  he  calls  it,  had  been  pro- 
claimed, he  applied  for  aud  oljtamed  passports  from  Bradshaw  for 
France;  but  in  January,  itial,  he  returned  to  England,  and  settled 
himself  on  his  estate  of  Ssyes-court,  near  Deptford,  to  which  be  had 
succeeded  in  right  of  his  wifb.   Trom  this  place  he  appears  to  have 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  exiled  king  and  his  miatsters,  bet 
the  kindness  of  an  old  school-fellow,  Colonel  Morley,  thrn  one  of  the 
council  of  state,  was  sucrp--fu!ly  exerted  to  protect  him  from  annoyance 
on  account  of  the  suspicions  which  he  incurred.    Evelyn's  tastes,  how- 
ever«  wne  Ibrtonately  for  himself  more  strongly  directed  to  other 
objects  timn  those  of  politics.   Sylvan  employments,  pardcolariy  gar- 
dening and  ornamental  planting  formed  his  passion,  and  to  these  tran* 
quil  and  delightful  pursuits  he  devoted  himself  with  a  zeal,  and  industrj', 
and  genius,  which  few  have  brought  to  higher  tasks.    But  artiticial 
gardening  was  in  Evelyn's  eyes  no  mean  mystery.    His  scheme  of  a 
royal  gardiut  comprehended  knots,  trayle-work,  p^terres,  comparte- 
menti»  borders,  baDks  and  embossments,  labyrinths,  dedals,  cabinets, 
cradles,  dose-walks,  galleries,  pavilions,  porticos,  lanterns,  and  other 
relievos  of  topiary  and  hortulan  architecture,  fountains,  jettos,  cascades, 
piscines,  rocks,  grotts,  cryptae,  mounts,  precipices  and  ventidnrts, 
gazon-theatrcs,  artificial  echoes,  automato  and  hydraulic  music.  No  won- 
der then  that  with  such  an  idea  of  what  was  necessary  to  constitute  a 
complete  garden,  Evdyn  should  think  that  **  it  woidd  still  require  the 
revointton  of  many  ages,  with  deep  and  long  experience,  for  any  man 
to  emerge  a  perfect  and  accomplished  artist-gardener."    Equally  great 
was  Evelyn's  passion  for  the  more  practical  science  of  horticulture. 
Quoting  from  Mdton,  the  verses  which  describe  "the  first  empress  oi  the 
world  regsding  her  celestial  guest,"  he  observes  exultingly,  "  then  the 
hortulan  provision  of  the  golden  age  fitted  all  places,  times,  and  per- 
sons ;  and  when  man  is  restored  to  that  state  again,  it  will  be  as  it 
was  in  tlie  beginning."    The  reader  will  smile  at  our  *  artist-gardener's* 
enthusiasm,  l>ut  it  was  in  such  pursuits  that  Evelyn  attracted  the  esteem 
and  admiration  ot  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  aj^e,  who  bore 
willing  testimony  to  the  araiableness  of  his  character,  and  commended 
the  poranits  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  Jeremy  Taylor  dedarea, 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  him  after  his  first  visit  to  Sayes-eoort,  that 
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he  found  all  his  circumstances  **  to  be  an  heape  and  uoiod  of  bless* 
liiga and  Cowley  hm  tiie  ioUowiog  address  to  £velyii : — 

Happy  art  tlioa  whom  God  does  bless 
With  the  lull  choice  of  thine  own  happiness  I 

And  happier  yet  because  thou'rt  blest 

"With  prudence  how  to  choose  the  beat 
Li  books  and  gardens  thou  host  plaeed  aright 

.  Thy  uoble  innocent  dcliglit ; 
And  in  thy  Tirtttoos  wife,  where  thou  again  dost  meet 

Both  pleasure  more  refined  and  sweet, 

The  iiurest  garden  in  her  looks, 

And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  books. 

Evelyn  was  a  staunch  adherent  to  the  forms  and  usages  of  the  church 
lit"  England,  and  afforded  shelter  in  his  house  to  several  of  the  silenced 
<  k  rgy.  Tiie  iucumbeat  of  his  parish  church  was,  to  use  his  own  words, 
*■  somewhat  of  the  Independent,  yet  he  ordinarily  preached,  sound  doc- 
trine T  but  he  says,  he  **  seldom  weot  to  church  on  solemn  feasts,  but 
rather  went  to  London*  where  some  of  the  orthodox  sequestered  divines 
did  privately  use  the  common  prayer,  administer  sacrament^,  &c.  or 
♦  Isc  I  procured  one  to  officiate  in  my  own  house."  On  Sunday  after- 
noons lie  frequently  stayed  at  home  to  catechize  and  instruct  his 
family. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  revived  the  hopes  of  the  royalists,  and  em- 
boldened them  to  act  more  openly  for  the  restoration  of  Charles.  Eve- 
lyn caught  the  general  impulse  of  his  party,  and,  in  November  1659, 
published  an  apology  for  his  party  and  for  liie  king,  which  he  says  took 
universally.    He  had  already  appeared  as  an  author  ;  but  in  his  former 
publications  had  studiously  eschewed  politics.    The  Kestoration  crowned 
Evelyn*8  earthly  felicity,  by  bringing  home  his  lkther-in-)aw,  Sir  Ridiard 
Browne.   In  1664,  when  war  was  declared  against  the  Duteh,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  four  commissioners  for  taking  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.    While  engaged  in  the  humane  but  laborious  duties  of  his 
office,  the  plague  broke  out  in  London  ;  but,  although  Evelyn  saw  pro- 
per to  send  away  his  wiic  and  family  from  the  chance  of  contagion,  he 
continued  himself  to  looic  after  his  charge  as  commissioner,  trusting  in 
the  providence  and  goodness  of  God.    An  extract  from  one  of  his  let^ 
ters  written  at  this  time,  places  his  character  in  the  most  amiable  point 
of  view  in  wliich  we  have  yet  contemplated  it :  "  one  fortnight,"  he  says, 
"  has  made  me  feel  the  utmost  of  miseries  that  can  befall  a  person  in 
my  station  and  with  my  afiections.    To  have  ^5,000  prisonei^,  and 
1500  side  and  wounded  men,  to  take  care  of,  without  one  pomy  of 
money,  and  above  £2000  indebted.*'   Again  he  writes  to  an  official 
personage,  "I  beseech  your  honour  let  us  not  be  reputed  barbarians; 
or,  if  at  last  we  must  be  so,  let  me  not  he  the  executor  of  so  much  in- 
humanity, when  the  price  of  one  good  subject's  life  is  rightly  considered 
of  more  value  than  the  weaitii  of  the  Indies."    The  lire  of  London  made 
another  call  on  Evelyn's  patriotism,  and  within  two  days  after  that  terri- 
ble conflagration,  we  find  him  presenting  to  the  king  a  plan  for  a  new 
city,  which  coincided  in  many  points  with  that  of  Wren. 

Evolyn  enjoyed  the  uniform  confidence  of  the  king,  who  treated  him 
with  much  affability  and  kindness  ;  but  the  vices  of  the  dissolute  monarch, 
.  and  the  general  iicentiousuess  introduced  by  his  practices,  were  a  source  of 
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unaffected  regrel  to  Iiis  (aithfal  rabj^ct*  and  are  dfken  touclungly  ad* 
verted  to  in -his  diary.  Under  James,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  executing  the  office  of  privy-seal  during  Henry  Lord  Clar- 
endon's lieutenancy  in  Ireland.  Tiie  Revolution  could  hardly  bo  said  to 
find  a  staunch  supporter  in  Evelyn  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  from  his 
attachment  to  the  church  of  England,  and  dread  of  James's  known  lean- 
ing to  popery,  he  approved  of  resistance  at  least  being  o£fered  to  some 
of  that  infatuated  monarch's  plans.  After  the  Eerolution  he  was  made 
treasurer  of  Grennwich  hospital. 

The  successive  deaths  of  liis  two  daughters  and  only  remaining  son 
were  deeply  felt  by  Evelyn,  now  bending  under  the  weight  of  nearly  four- 
score years ;  but  he  retained  his  heaUh  and  fiundties  nnimpairedt  until  the 
86th  year  of  hts  age,  when  death  remoVed  him  to  a  better  world* 
Evelyn's  <  Sylva,'  or  treatise  on  forest  trees,  and  his  *  Diary,' are  both  of 
them  -^ery  delightful  jjroductions.  The  former  is  a  great  repository 
of  all  that  was  known,  in  the  author's  time,  concerning  the  forest-trees  of 
Great  Britain,  their  growth  and  culture,  and  their  uses  and  qualities 
real  or  imaginary.  It  has  gone  through  nine  editions  since  its  first  pub- 
lication in  1664.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  pieces  of  auto- 
biography in  the  English  language.  His  work  entitled  *  Numismata,  a 
discourse  of  Medals,'  is  still  held  in  high  estimation.  He  was  intf^rnfl 
at  Wotton,  where  his  tomb  bears  an  inscription  expressing,  accordmg 
to  his  own  intention,  that  "living  in  an  age  of  extraordinary  events  and 
revolutions,  he  had  learned  from  thence  this  truth,  which  he  deemed 
might  be  thus  communicated  to  posterity :  that  all  is  vanity  which  is 
not  honest,  and  that  there  is  no  solid  wisdom  but  in  real  piety." — His 
son,  John  Evelyn,  was  the  author  of  several  pieces  in  Dryden's  miscel- 
lanies. 

Boaw  A.D.  1689.— nixD  a.d.  1702. 

The  witty  and  accomplished  Sir  Charles  Sedley  was  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Sedley  of  Aylesford  in  Kent.  He  was  bom  about  the  yeai* 
168D.  His  ihmily  were  staunch  royalists;  and,  at  the  Restoration, 
young  Sedley  was  sent  up  to  London  to  push  his  fortunes  at  court. 
His  accomplishments,  his  handsome  person,  his  wit,  and  his  poetical 
talents,  won  him  universal  favour  at  the  court  of  "  the  merrie  monarch," 
where  he  soon  became  a  leader  in  tiio  universal  revelry  and  debaueiiery. 
The  poetasters  did  homage  to  his  superior  genius  and  better  stai-s ; 
Buckingham  raved  about  "  Sedley's  witohmft;"  and  the  king  himself 
declared  that,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Charles,  his  court  was  honoured 
with  the  attendance  of  Apollo's  deputy.  Tet  the  man  to  whom  all 
this  intoxicating  flattery  was  presented  was,  as  to  poetical  talents, 
nothing  more  than  a  writer  of  amorous  verses,  in  which  grossness  of 
expression,  and  indelicacy  of  sentiment,  were  substituted  for  tenderness, 
pathos,  and  sensibility.  The  truth  Is,  the  manners  of  the  man  did 
more  for  him  than  his  poetical  talents.  He  was  certainly  ooe  of  the 
most  accomplished  gentlemen  of  his  age,  and  in  this  respect  was  hdd 
up  as  a  perfect  model  Amongst  the  feshionaUe  men  of  the  day :  wif- 
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fieu  th&yenes  of  Lord  Rooh^ter,  b^ionmg-  witii  ^'Sedley  haa  that 
]>re vailing  gwide  art»"  in.  which  the  allusion  erideady  is  to  the  un- 
rivalled grace  and  ease  of  his  personal  address. 

But  our  courtiers  reputation  for  wit  and  gallanfry  was  purchased 
M  a,  Jieavy  expense :  his  means  were  squandered,  his  murals  utterly 
perverted^'  and  he  was  daily  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  hopeless 
profligacy,  whien,  by  one  of  those  sadden  revubions  of  feeUng  which 
oooasionally  though  rarely  occur  in  the  history  of  early  libertines,  he 
was  snatched  from  impending  ruin,  and  induced  to  apply  his  thoughts 
and  time  to  occupations  more  worthy  of  his  genius  and  rank.  He 
entered  parliament,  and  soon  became  a  frequent  and  distinguished 
speaker.  During  the  reign  qf  J^es  H,  he  vigorously  withstood  the 
inroads  which  the  in&tuated  monarch  attempted  to  make  upon  the  con* 
stitotton,;  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution. 
His  political  conduct,  however,  it  has  been  alleged,  was  prompted  in 
this  instance  by  personal  hostilit}'  to  James,  who  had  corrupted  Sir 
Charles'  daughter,  and  rendered  her  infamy  more  conspicuous  by 
creating  her  countess  of  Dorchester. 
.  Sedley*8  works  v/ere  printed  in  two  voluqoes,  8vo.  in  1719* 

* 

SORN  A.D.  1635. — DIED  A.  O.  1702. 

This  eminent  mathematician  and  natural  philosopher,  was  tiie  son  of 
the  Rev.  Jolm  Hooke  of  Freshwater,  in  the  isle  of  Wight.    He  early 

betrayed  a  strong  mechanical  genius,  to  wliicli  he  added  more  than  or- 
dinary docility  in  the  acquisition  of  languages.  The  celebrated  Dr 
Busby  was  tor  a  time  his  preceptor,  and  under  him  he  acquired  a  very 
respectable  luiowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  to  which  he  subsequently 
added  some  acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  languages. 

In  16G3  he  entered  Christ-church  college,  Oxford  ;  and  in  1655  he 
became  a  member  of  the  philosophical  society  there.  At  this  period 
he  p.s^i^tcd  Dr  Wallis  in  his  chemical  experiments,  and  Dr  Soth  Ward 
in  his  astronomical  observations.  Under  the  guidance  of  tli^e  two 
men  young  Hooke  made  rapid  advances  in  natural  philosophy,  and 
soon  became  their  worthy  coUaborateur.  He  invented  several  astrooo> 
mical  instruments,  ami  improved  others;  he  was.  also  particularly  ser* 
viceable  to  Mr  Boyle  while  perfecting  his  invention  of  the  air-pump. 

In  1664  the  Royal  society  elected  Hooke  their  curator  of  experi- 
ments. In  1666  he  wa-s  employed  in  surveying  the  city  of  London 
previous  to  its  being  rebuilt  aiter  the  great  tire.  In  1677  he  succeed- 
ed Oldenburg  as  secretary  to  the  Royal  sodety.  F'rom  this  period  he 
seems  to  have  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  natural  phOo* 
sophy  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  inventing  and  perfecting  of  philoso- 
phical instruments.  His  health  was  considerably  impaired,  and  his 
sight  failed  him  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  whieii  took  place  in 
1702,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  St 
Helen's  church,  Ixmdon,  his  funeral  being  attended  by  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  Royal  society.  He  was  of  an  active  and  indefiitigable 
genius,  often  ooatinaing  hb  studies  all  night.   His  temper  was  melan- 
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choly,  mistrustful,  and  jealous,  which  increased  with  his  years  ;  and  his 
penuriousness  was  such,  that,  although  his  circumstances  were  afBuent, 
he  could  scarcely  suffer  himself  to  use  evea  the  commoD  necessaries  of 
life.  He  eontrivod  the  bulkllng  of  the  Cottle  of  physicians  and  the 
monument  on  Fish-Street  Hilly  London,  and  was  often  employed  in  de* 
signin*^  othor  biiildin^r^. 

His  writings  consist  of  the  Cutlerian  lectures  on  mechanics ;  several 
descriptions  of  philosophical  instruments,  and  some  philosophical  col- 
lections. Waller,  his  sucoessdr  in  the  secretary^ip  of  the  Royal  society, 
published  a  selection  of  his  posthumous  works. 

Some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  modern  chemistry  are  hinted 
at  in  his  *  Micrographia'  which  was  first  published  in  1G64,  and  in  his 
*  Lampas/  which  appeared  in  1667.-  He  appears  to  have  given  much 
of  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  telegraphic  communications,  of 
which,  however,  the  marquess  of  Worcester  had  unquestionably  given 
the  first  hint.  To  Hooke  abo  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the 
wheel-barometer,  the  universal  joint,  the  screw-divided  quadrant, 
telescopic  sights  for  astronomical  instruments,  and  sundry  pieces  of 
watch  and  clock  machinery.  Hooke  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  amiable  of  men  ;  and  he  has  been  charged  with  laying  claim 
to  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  others. 

His  first  employment  of  the  conical  pendulum  was  no  less  ingenious 
than  original.  He  employed  it  to  represent  the  mutual  gravitation  of 
the  planets, — a  fact  which  he  had  previously  announced  in  his  writings 
and  lectures.  He  conceived  that  a  force  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of 
gravity  on  the  surface  of  our  earth  operated  on  the  surface  of  the  moon 
and  of  Jupiter ;  and  he  inferred  that  it  was  the  same  power  which  main- 
tained the  orbicular  form  of  the  sun  and  the  other  planets.  He  infer- 
red the  law  of  a  universal  gravitation  of  the  larger  bodies  of  our  sys- 
tem towards  the  sun  ;  and  that  it  was  rot  the  body  of  the  earth,  but 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  the  moon,  which  traced  out  an 
elliptical  path  around  the  sun.  He  therefore  invented  a  conical  pen- 
dulum whose  tendency  to  assume  a  vertical  position  represented  the 
gravitation  towards  the  sun,  and  which  was  projected  at  right  angles 
to  the  vertical  plane ;  and  then  he  showed  experimentally  how  the 
different  proportions  of  the  projectile  and  centripptril  triidpneirs  pro- 
duced varion«  flpn-roo*?  of  eccentricity  in  the  orbit.  lb  tiien  added 
another  pendulum,  w  hich  he  made  to  describe  a  cone  round  the  first, 
while  the  first  was  describing  a  cone  round  the  vertical  lin^  and  en* 
deavGured  to  fix  what  point  between  them  described  the  ellipse.  The 
experiment  failed,  but  the  idea  was  highly  ingenious.  It  was  lefl  for 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  determine  the  true  law  of  gravitation,  which  would 
produce  the  description  of  an  ellipse  round  the  assigned  focus. 
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Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  effect  of  theatri- 
eal  entertainments  on  public  morals,  it  is  certain  that  the  stage  ba? 
exercised  a  powerftil  influence  over  English  literature*  and  it  will  be 
expected  that  a  few  at  least  of  our  pages  shall  be  devoted  to  some  brief 
notices  of.  the  principal  histrionic  artists  that  have  appeared  amongst 
us. 

We  possess  almost  no  authentic  materials  for  the  memoirs  of  any  of 
the  English  players  who  flourished  previous  to  the  days  of  Thomas 
Betterton.  This  actor  was  bom  in  Tothill-street,  Westminster,  in  An- 
gost,  1685.  Hb  father  was  undercook  to  Charles  I.  The  boy*s  fond- 
ness for  reading  induced  his  Hither  to  apprentice  him  to  one  Rhodes, 
a  bookseller,  near  Cliarinj^-cross.  This  Ithodes  had  been  wardrobe- 
keeper  to  the  tiieatre  in  Blackfriars,  and  about  the  year  1659,  he 
obtained  a  license  for  a  company  of  players,  for  whose  performances  he 
fitted  up  the  cockpit  in  Drury-lane*  All  bis  actors  were  new  hands, 
and  the  two  principal  of  them  were  two  apprentices  of  his  own,  Better-  , 
ton,  and  Kyiiaston.  The  former,  having  a  stron^^  sonorous  voice  and 
manly  bearing,  was  selected  for  the  leading  male  parts  in  the  plays 
which  Rhodes's  company  performed ;  the  latter  was  better  adapted,  in 
his  slight  handsome  person  and  soft  pronunciation,  to  sustain  the  female 
parts  of  die  drama.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Restoration  that  the 
gravity  of  English  morals  was  so  far  relaxed  as,  to  allow  of  women 
appearing  on  the  stage. 

In  the  spring  of  1662,  Rhodes's  company  was  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the 
duke  of  York's  company :  his  m^esty  had  the  other  companies  collect- 
ed  into  one  establishmeilt,  under  the  name  of  the  king's  company. 
'  These  two  establishments  greatly  interested  the  court  and  nobility,  and 
afforded  abundant  employment  to  their  royal  patrons  by  their  continual 
disputes  and  wranglings.  They  were  both  liberally  patronised,  how- 
ever. Gibber  says,  that  plays  having  been  so  long  prohibited,  people 
came  to  them  now  with  greater  eagerness,  like  folks  after  a  long  fast  to 
a  great  feast;  and  that  £e  introduction  of  women  to  the  stagey  was  felt 
to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  former  practice  of  having  the  female 
parts  borne  by  boys  or  young  men  of  effeminate  aspect  and  manners. 
He  thkes  notice  also  of  a  rule  which  was  laid  down  for  tlie  prevention 
of  disputes  betwixt  the  two  companies  :  nanitly,  that  no  play  which 
was  acted  at  one  house  should  ever  be  attempted  at  the  other.  All  the 
principal  plays  of  Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  the  other  drama- 
tists, were  divided  betwixt  the  two  companies,  so  that  while  Hart  had 
the  uncontrolled  range  of,  and  grew  great  in,  Othello,  Betterton  was  no 
less  fortunate  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  Hamlet.'  It  is  said  that 
in  the  character  of  the  prince  of  Denmark — in  which,  according  to  all 
contemporary  evidence,  Betterton  was  uncommonly  splendid — that 

*  See  Apstogy. 
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player  had  the  advantage  of  Davenant's  tuition,  who  bad  himself  been 
instructed  by  Shakspeare  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  embodying  hia  con- 
ceptions on  the  stage. 

**  You  have  seen,"  says  Gibber,  "  a  Hamlet,  perhaps,  who,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  his  father's  spirit,  has  thrown  himself  into  all  the 
Straining  vociferation  requisite  to  express  rage  and  liiry ;  and  the  house 
has  thundered  with  apphiuse,  though  the.  misguided  actor  was  all  the 
while,  as  Shakspeare  terms  it,  '  tearing  a  passion  into  rags.'  I  am  the 
more  bold  to  otit  r  j'ou  this  particular  instance,  because  the  late  Mr 
Addison,  while  I  sat  by  him  to  see  this  scene  acted,  made  the  same 
observatiou  ;  asking  me  with  some  surprise  if  I  thought  Hamlet  should 
be  in  so  violent  a  passion  with  the  ghost,  which,  though  it  might  have 
astonished,  had  not  provoked  him. .  For  you  may  observe  that  in  his 
beautiful  speech,  the  passion  never  rises  beyond  an  almost  breathless 
astonishment,  or  an  impatience  limited  by  filial  reverenee  to  inquire 
into  the  suspected  wrongs  that  ma.y  have  raised  liiin  irom  his  peaceful 
tomb,  and  a  desire  to  know  wiiat  a  spirit  so  seemingly  distressed  might 
wish  or  enjoin  a  sorrowful  son  to  execxtHe,  towards  his  future  quiet  in 
the  grave.  This  was  the  light  into  which  Betterton  threw  this  scene, 
which  he  opened  with  a  pause  of  mute  amazement,  then  rising  slowly 
to  a  solemn  trembling  voice,  he  made  the  ghost  equally  terrible  to  the 
spectator  as  to  himself ;  and,  in  the  d  scriptive  part  of  the  natural 
emotions  which  the  ghastly  vision  gave  hnn,  chc  boldness  ot  h'n  expos- 
tulation was  still  governed  by  decency, — manly  but  not  braving,— his 
voice  never  rising  into  that  seeming  outrage  or  wild  defiance  of  what 
he  naturally  revered.  But,  alasl  to  preserve  this  medium  between 
mouthing  and  meaning  too  little, — to  keep  the  attention  more  pleas- 
ingly awake  by  a  tempered  spirit  than  by  mere  vehemence  of  voice, — • 
is,  of  ail  the  master-strokes  of  an  actor,  the  most  ditficult  to  reach,  in 
this,  none  yet  have  equalled  Betterton.  He  that  feels  not  himself  the 
passion  he  would  raise  will  talk  to  a  sleeping  audience ;  but  this  nevec 
vas  the  fault  of  Betterton,'*  The  reader  may  be  gratified  to  contrasli 
tiiis  description,  n^,  we  may  consider  it,  of  Betterton's  style  of  acting  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  the  following  account  of  his  appearance  on  the 
stage  when  no  less  tlian  seventy-four  years  ol  age,  "  Had  you  seen 
him  to  night,"  says  a  correspondent  <^  the  Tatler,  "  yon  had  seen  tha 
force  of  action  in  perfection.  Your  admired  Mr  Betterton  behaved 
himself  so  well  that,  though  now  about  aeventy*ibur,  he  acted  youtht 
and,  by  the  prevalent  power  of  proper  manner,  gesture,  and  voice, 
appeared  through  the  whole  drama  a  young  man  of  great  expectation, 
vivacity,  and  enterprise.  The  soliloquy,  where  he  began  the  cele* 
brated  sentence  of  *  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'--4he  expostulation,  where  he 
explains  with  his  motha»in  her  closet,-4be  noble  ardour,  after  seeing 
his  fiither's  ghost, — and  his  generous  distress  for  the  death  of  Ophelia, 
— are  each  of  them  circumstances  which  dwell  strongly  upon  the  minds 
of  the  audience,  and  would  certainly  afiect  their  behaviour  on  any 
parallel  occasions  in  their  own  lives."  These  are  strong  attestations  to 
the  merits  of  this  early  actor ;  but  they  are  surpassed  by  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  author  of  *  The  tiek  at  the  Laureate.'  I  have 
lately,"  says  that  anonymous  writer,  **  been  told  by  a  gentleman  who 
has  frequently  seen  Betterton  perform  Hamlet,  that  he  observed  his 
countenance  which  was  naturaliy  ruddy  and  sanguine,  in  the  scene  of 
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the  third  act,  where  his  fether*s  ghost  appears,  through  the  violent  and 

sudden  emotion  of  amazement  and  horror,  turn  instantly  as  pale  as  his 
neckcloth,  when  his  whole  body  seemed  to  be  affected  with  a  tremour 
inexpressible  :  so  that  liad  bis  ftxther's  ghost  actually  risen  before  him, 
he  could  not  have  been  seized  with  more  real  agonies.  And  this  was 
felt  so  strongly  by  the  audience  that  tiie  blood  seemed  to  shudder  in 
their  veins  likewi^,  and  they  in  some  measure  partook  of  the  astonish- 
ment and  horror  with  which  they  saw  this  excellent  actor  affected.'* 

In  the  course  of  1663,  Betterton  married  a  lady  of  great  talent  who 
had  joined  his  own  roi^ipany  as  an  actress,  and  w^as  one  of  the  first,  if 
riot  the  first  female  perJui  mer,  that  came  upon  the  En<_Hi<h  stajj^e.  Tlie 
principal  characters  sustained  by  her  were  thpse  of  lanliu-  in  the  siege 
of  Rhodes,  Ophelia,  Juliet,  Queen  Gathering,  and  Lady  Macbe&. 
The  last  was  her  best  character.  She  b  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1712. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  Betterton  obtained  the  prin- 
cilia!  management  of  the  Duke's  company  ;  and  in  1682,  when  a  union 
was  iormed  between  the  two  rival  companies,  Mr  Betterton  was  still 
continned  in  the  direction.  But  in  1690  a  new  patent  was  issued,  the 
terms  of  which  dissatbfied  him.  He  applied  to  tiie  earl  of  Dorset,  and, 
through  his  influents,  obtained  an  independent  license  ib'r  himself,  and 
a  few  of  the  best  players  who  adhered  to  him,  under  which  they  built 
a  new  theatre  in  Portugal-street,  Lincoln's  inn,  which  was  opened  in 
April,  1695,  with  Congreve'a  comedy  of  *  Love  for  Love.'  This 
speculation  turned  out  unfortunate,  and  Betterton  sold  his  shares,  and 
resigned  his  management  to  Sir  John  Yanbrugh,  ^ho  erected  a  neii^ 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  in  which  Betterton  accepted  an  engagement 
as  an  actor  only.  OH  age,  disease,  and  misfortune,  had  sadly  reduced 
Betterton  hy  this  time  ;  but  he  continued  occasionally  to  act  with  all 
the  fire  and  vivacity  of  youth ;  and  such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  public,  that  on  the  oeesskHi  of  a  benefit  being  announced 
for  him,  in  the  month  of  April,  1710,  the  proceeds  exceeded  one  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  effort,  however,  though  most  successful,  was  fetal  to 
Betterton.  He  had  been  labourino:  under  a  fit  of  irout  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  appearance  in  public ;  and  the  exertion  which  he  made 
on  this  occasion  (ietermined  the  disease  to  his  head.  He  died  within 
three  days  from  the  date  of  this  performance. 

His  remains  were  deposited,  with  much  funeral  pomp,  in  the  cloisters 
of  Westminster  abbey.  Sir  Richard  Steele  attended  the  ceremony,  and 
has  describcKl  it  in  one  of  his  Tatlers  with  great  beauty  and  force  of 
moral  reflection.  Betterton's  authority  on  all  points  connected  with 
the  drama,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  puramoimt  by  even  the 
'mdst  gifted  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the  preface  to  '  Don  Sebastian,' 
Dryden  says :  <*  About  1300  lines  have  been  cut  off  from  this  tragedy 
since  it  was  first  delivered  to  the  actors.  They  were  indeed  so  judi- 
ciously lopped  by  Mr  Betterton,  to  whose  care  and  excellent  action  I 
am  equally  obliged,  that  the  connection  of  the  story  was  not  lost." 
Betterton  was  the  author  of  a  comedy,  entitled  *  The  Woman  made  a 
Justice.'  His  alterations  and  adaptations  to  the  stage  are  more  suc- 
cessful performances  than  his  original  pieces* 

•  Ns.  IW. 
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.  In  additioD  to  an  unusual  divenity  of  talent.  Dean  Aldi  ich  exhibited 
such  eminence  in  each  of  the  pursuits  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  that 
his  reputation  would  have  been  great  and  well-merited  thougii  it  had 
rested  but  ujpon  a  single  basis.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  greatly 
distinguishing  himself  as  a  polemiealt  writer,  a  polite  scholar,  a  tbeolo 
gian,  a  profound  critic»  an  architect,  and  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and 
exquisite  taste  in  arts,  science,  and  literature  in  general,  he  betaune  so 
profound  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  that  bis  compositions 
particularly  for  the  church,  equal  in  number  and  excellence  those  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  his  time. 

He  was  bom  at  Westminster  in  the  year  1647,  and  was  educated 
under  Dr  Busby,  then  master  of  Westminster  school.  After  the  usual 
course  of  preparation,  he  entered  Christ-church  college,  Oxford,  and 
subsequently  took,  orders.  Distinguislicd  for  bis  profound  knowledge 
and  extensive  IcarniiiL',  he  soon  became  a  tutor  of  his  college,  and  in 
that  capacity  acquired  much  fame.  In  February,  1681,  he  was  install- 
ed canon  of  Christpchurcb,  and  very  shortly  after  he  accumulated  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and-  doctor  in  divinity*  Among  those  clergymen 
who,  at  this  period,  distinguished  themsdves  by  their  zealous  opposi- 
tion to  the  church  of  Rome,  Aldricli  bore  a  considerable  part ;  indeed 
Burnet  classes  him  with  the  more  eminent  divines,  "who  managed  and 
directed  this  controversial  war."  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  clergy 
conducted  their  side  of  the  argument,  he  thus  writes :  "  They  ex- 
amined all  the  points  of  popeiy  with  a  solidity  of  judgment,  a  clear- 
ness of  arguing,  a  depth  of  learning,  and  a  vivacity  of  writing, 
far  beyond  any  thing  that  had  before  that  time  appeared  in  our 
language.  The  truth  is,  they  were  very  unequally  yoked  ;  for,  though 
.  tltey  are  justly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best  writers  that  have  ap- 
peared on  the  protestant  side,  those  they  wrote  against  were  certainly 
among  the  weaiiest  that  had  ever  appeared  on  the  popish  side.'*  He 
says,  further,  "that  popery  was  never  so  well  understood  by  the  nation, 
as  it  came  to  be  upon  this  occasion."  Dr  Aldrich,  in  short,  made  him- 
self so  conspicuous  by  his  merits  in  this  and  other  respects,  that,  at 
the  Ilevulution,  when  Massey,  the  popish  dean  of  Ciirist-church,  fled 
beyond  sea,  the  deanery  was  conferred  upon  him.  Thus  haviug  passed 
through  the  whole  series  of  academic  honours,  and  acquired  a  high  re- 
putation for  learning  both  as  a  student  and  a  tutor,  his  excellenee  of 
character  and  pleasing  deportment,  as  master  of  the  college,  attracted 
the  esteem  and  love  of  all  its  members.  His  own  attachment  to  the 
university  induced  the  exercise  of  all  his  energies,  the  employment  of 
all  Ixls  various  talents,  for  the  promotion  of  its  honour  and  fame.  To 
support  its  credit  for  attention  to  classical  studies,  he  made  it  his  ptae- 
ttee,  in  imitation  of  Dr  Fell,  to  edit  and  publish  annually  some  GreelL 
author,  as  a  new  year's  present  to  the  students  of  his  house.  Epictetus, 
Theophrastus,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Plutarch,  were  among  the  writers 
to  whom  he  thus  gave  his  attention.    He  composed  a  *  ^System  of  Lo- 
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gic,'  which  went  through  several  editions.   He  printed  abo  a  book  on 

the  *  Elements  of  Geometry,'  in  Latin,  in  a  large  thin  octavo ;  probably 
for  the  use  of  some  of  his  friends  or  pupils,  for  it  was  never  published. 
Use  was  made  of  his  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  Gregoiy's  Greek 
Testament,  printed  at  Oxford,  i7U3.  To  Dean  Aldrich,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Biahop  Sprat,  waa  committed  the  raviaal  of  the  manuscript  of 
Lord  Clarendons  Histoiy  of  the  Rebellion,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  considerable  additions  or  alterations  were  introduced.  The  dean- 
was  also  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  appointed  by  William 
III.,  in  1689,  to  pave  the  way  for  some  alterations  in  the  church  ser- 
vice, &c. ;  but  he,  with  Mew  and  bprat,  the  then  bishops  of  Winches- 
ter and  Rodieater,  withdrew  after  tiie  first  meeting  of  tim  comndttee^ 
They  objected  first  to  all  alterations  whatever,  and  next  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  commission. 

The  doctor's  eminenro  in  the  fine  arts,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  was  evinced  in  the  beauty  of  the  Peckwater-square,  a  part  of 
Christ-college,  the  whole  of  which  was  designed  by  hiui,  and  which,  as 
Chamberiayne  says,  ''is  esteemed  a  regabr  and  complete  piece  of 
architecture  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  natives  and  foreigners*"  The 
parish  church  of  All-saints,  in  Oxford,  which  he  is  known  to  have  de- 
signed, is  esteemed  a  finished  speeimpn  of  his  knowledge  and  taste  in 
architecture.  The  plan  of  the  chapel  vf  Trinity  college,  erected  by  Dr 
Ralpii  i^athurst,  was  designed  by  him ;  but  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tion  from  the  hand  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Amidrt  his  variety  of  learned  pursuits,  and  the  cares  to  which  he  was 
subjected  in  the  government  of  his  college,  Dr  Aldrich  found  leisure 
also  to  study  and  culth  ate  to  a  great  extent,  the  science  of  musie,  and 
particularly  that  branch  of  it  which  was  more  closely  connected  with 
his  profession  and  oihce.  Though  not  more  than  five  or  six  of  his 
cbond  productions  continue  to  be  performed,  except  at  Oxford,  yet  he 
composed  nearly  forty  services  and  anthons,  which  are  preserved  in 
tile  third  volume  of  Dr  Tudway's  collection  in  the  BritMi  museum. 
Be>i!(le  these,  Dr  Aldrich  enriched  our  cathedrals  with  many  admirable 
conipositionis,  by  adapting  English  words,  from  the  psalms  or  liturgy, 
to  anthems  or  motets  of  Paiestrina,  Caressimi,  Yittoria,  Graziuni,  and 
Other  Italians^  which  were  originally  set  to  Latin  words,  for  the  Roman 
catholic  service.  Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  that  the  dean  was  of  such 
skill  in  music,  that  he  holds  a  place  among  the  most  eminent  of  our 
Englisli  church  musicians.  Among  his  lighter  compositions  of  this  kind 
are  rounds  and  catches,  two  of  which  have  been  particularly  admired. 
One,  "  Hark  the  Bonny  Christ-church  Bells,"  has  been  always  remark- 
ed for  its  pleasing  melody  and  general  effect  The  other  is  a  smoking 
catch,  full  of  humour  and  musical  ingenuity.  His  love  of  smokini^  it 
seems,  was  so  great  as  to  serve  the  university  for  an  amusing  topic  of 
conversation.  The  admirable  choral  discipline  Dr  Aldrich  preserved 
in  his  college  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  is  still  remembered.  He 
bequeathed  to  his  college,  at  his  decease,  an  admirable  collection  of 
music  Dr  Bumey  says,  that  having  made  a  catalogue  of  these  musi* 
oal  works,  be  can  venture  to  assert,  that,  for  masses,  moteta,  madrigals, 
and  anthems,  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  collection 
is  the  most  complete  of  any  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting. 
His  love  of  the  science,  and  zeal  for  its  advancement  prompted  the 
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desire  to  write  a  *  Htstoiy  of  Music  ;*  but  though  he  collected  all  the 
materials  he  could  find)  opportunity  did  oot  present  itnelf  for  entering 
upon  their  arrangement.   Thej  are  yet  extant  in  the  litesfj  of  his 

own  CO  11  ego. 

Dr  Aldrich  is  of  some  note  as  a  Latin  poet.  The  *  Musao  Anglicaoap' 
contains  some  elegant  verses  by  him.  Besides  his  other  preferment, 
Dr  Aldridi  held  the  rectory  of  Wem,  in  Shropshire ;  and  in  1702  he 
was  (Shoeen  prolocutor  of  the  conTooation.  On  the  14th  of  December, 
1710)  to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  the  whole  unifendty,  he  died»  at  bis 
college,  in'  the  63d  year  of  his  as^e.  He  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy  ; 
and  as  he  rose  in  the  world  he  disposed  of  his  income  in  works  of  hos- 
pitality and  benevolence,  and  in  the  encouragement  of  learning.  Not- 
mtbstandittg  that  modesty  and  humility  for  which  he  was  resiarkable» 
and  which  he  «chlbited  in  widibolding  his  name  from  his  numerous 
pnblicationSy  he  maintained  a  firm  and  steady  role  in  the  government 
of  his  college.  He  was  buried,  according  to  his  desirrs  in  the  eatliedral 
of  Oxford,  near  Bishop  Fell.  He  is  always  spoken  of  as  having  been  u 
man  of  wit,  and  as  one  who,  to  his  great  talents  and  virtues,  joined 
those  amiable  qualities  which  rendered  him  the  object  of  general  affec- 
tion,  as  well  as  of  universal  respect  ai|d  esteem* 

BOEN  A.  D.  1G41. — DIED  A.  D.  1711. 

This  very  learned  writer  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was  bom  in 
that  country  in  1641,  but  he  received  his  school- i  thication  in  Fnijlnnd. 
lu  1650,  we  find  him  iioldini^  a  fellowship  in  Trinity  college,  Dublin  ; 
but  he  relinquished  it  in  16G6,  in  order  to  avoid  taking  orders,  and 
came  the  same  year  to  Oxford,  where  he  ranalned  for  some  time. 

In  167d,  he  first  appeared  as  an  author,  or  rather  as  an  editor,  in  the 
poblieation  of  a  posthumous  treatise  of  his  tutor  John  Steam,  with  a 
preface  IVom  his  own  pen.  The  title  of  this  boolc  as  '  De  Obstina* 
tione :  Opus  Posthiuniim  Pietatem  Christiano-Stoicum  scholastioo 
more  Suadens.*  Dodweil  entitled  his  own  preface  *  Prolegomena 
Apologetica  de  usu  Dogmatura  Philosophioonun/  its  object  being  to 
▼indicate  his  tutor  from  the  efaaige  of  depreciating  the  value  of  the  scrip* 
tures  by  over-estimating  the  value  of  the  heathen  philosophy.  His 
second  publication  was  '  Two  Letters  of  Advice,'  addressed  to  theologi- 
cal students.  To  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  in  1681,  he  added 
*A  Discourse  concerning  the  Phoenician  iiistory  of  Sanehoniathon,' 
in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  Philo-Byblius,  was  the  forger  of 
this  pseudo-Phoenieaan  history. 

Dodwell  came  over  again  to  England  xo  1674,  and  soon  after  enter- 
ed into  the  lists  of  polemical  controversy.  In  1C75,  he  published 
'  Some  Considerations  of  present  concernment:  How  tar  the  Romanists 
may  be  trusted  by  princes  of  another  persuasion.'  This  book  was 
chiefly  levelled  against  Father  Walsh,  and  the  other  partus  eoncemed 
in  <  The  Irish  Remonstrance,*  ^  and  *  ControTersial  Letters,'  two  pnUir 
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ratk»iui  whiefa  oeiiaBMmed  a  kiod  of  'sdiisin  among  fhe  Irish  cadiolictw 
Tlie  year  followiog  he  put  out  other  two  pieces  against  the  papists  ;  in 

one  of  which  he  argues  against  the  assumed  infallibility  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  m  the  otiier  discusses  various  controversial  questions 
betwixt  the  two  churches  of  Engird  and  llouie.  Both  these  di$« 
courses  were  published  in  one  small  12mo.  volumC}  but  were  reprinted 
in  1688,  in  4to.  with  a  preiaeei  *  lelatiog  to  the  bishop  of  Meanx*  and 
other  modern  complainerB  of  misrepresentation.'  In  1679,  he  publish* 
cd  a  treatise  on  *  Separation  of  Churches  from  Episcopal  Government, 
as  practised  by  the  present  Non-conFormists,'  in  which  he  labours  to 
prove  that  all  such  separation  is  sciusmatical  and  auti -scriptural ;  that 
separation  from  episcopal  communion  renders  persons  unsecure  of  their 
eternal  salvation ;  that  salvation  is  ordinarily  to  be  expected  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  which 
God  lias  appointed  as  the  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  the  gospel  bene- 
fits, not  to  be  obtained  merely  by  hearing  the  word,  and  prayer  ;  that 
the  validity  of  the  sacraments  depends  on  the  authority  of  the  pereons 
administering  them,  these  being  ^uch  whom  God  has  commissioned  to 
act  as  his  ministers,  whose  acts  he  will  ratify  in  heaven ;  that  God  is 
not  obliged  to  bestow  ^iritual  benefits  on  any  who  receive  the  sacra- 
ments from  persons  not  thus  authorised,  besides  their  administering 
them  boint^  an  usurpation  on  God's  authority.  In  this  bonk  he 
al.so  (li-^roiirses  un  the  '  Sin  unto  Deatii and  the  *  Sin  a<i;ainst  the  Holy 
Ghosu'  iliciiard  Baxter  answered  Dodwell  in  h;±>  '  irue  and  only 
way  of  Concord and  Dodwell  replied. 

In  1682,  hepnbfished  his  very  learned  *■  Dissertations  on  St  Cyprian,* 
composed  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Fell,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
bishop's  edition  of  that  father.  They  are  chiefly  explanatory  of  ob- 
scure paissages.  Dodwell  published  also  '  Dissertations  on  Iren^eus.' 
Jn  1688,  he  was  elected  Camden  professor  of  history  in  the  uuiversity 
of  Oxford,  but  he  lost  this  chair  in  1691,  by  refusing  to  talee  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.  His  Camden  lectures  were  prinU 
ed  at  Oxford,  in  1692.  After  his  deprivation  he  removed  to  Shottes- 
brooke,  where  he  cliiefly  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  devotion  to 
study  and  incessaiit  jtublication. 

It  would  sweii  tiie  present  article  greatly  beyond  due  limits,  were  we 
to  give  merely  the  titles  of  all  Dodwell's  published  treatises.  The 
most  elaborate  of  them  is  bis  account  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  i^idest 
IKinted  at  Oxford  in  1701.  All  his  writings  are  characterized  by 
prodigious  learning,  and  considerable  logical  powers ;  but  some  of  his 
notions  were  singularly  absurd,  and  involved  him  in  much  and  painful 
controversy  with  some  of  the  best  men  of  his  age.  Dodwell  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  strict  episcopalian,  and  a  staunch  non-juror  besides. 
In  order  to  exalt  the  powers  and  dignify  of  the  priesthood,  in  that 
*  One  Communion,'  which  he  fondly  imagined  to  be  the  Peculium  of 
God,  and  to  which  he  had  joined  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  prove, 
with  his  usual  perplexity  of  learning,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
natural  mortality  was  the  true  and  original  scripture  doctrine  ;  and  tiiat 
immortality  was  only  at  baptism  conferred  upon  the  soul,  by  the  gift 
of  God,  through  the  hands  of  one  set  of  regularly-ordained  clergy.  In 
support  of  this  opinion,  he  wrote  *  An  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving, 
from  the  Scriptures  and  the  first  Fathers,  that  the  Soul  is  a  Principle 
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natafally  mortal,  but  immortBlized  aetoally  by  the  pleaiine  of  God,  to 

Punishment,  or  to  Reward,  by  its  Union  with  the  Divine  Baptismal 
Spirit.  Wherein  is  proved,  that  none  have  the  Power  of  giving  this 
Divine  Immortalizing  Spirit,  since  the  Apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops/ 
London,  1706,  tivo.  At  the  end  of  the  preface  to  the  reader  is  a  dis- 
Bortation,  to  prove  *That  Sacerdotal  Absolution  is  necesaary  for  the 
Bemisslon  of  Siiu,  &nm  of  those  who  are  truly  penitent.'  This  dis- 
course being  attacked  by  ChishuU,  Clarke,  Norris,  and  other  persons, 
our  author  en^leavoured  to  vindicate  himself  in  the  three  following 
pieces:  nann  ly,  1.  ♦  A  Preliminary  Defence  of  the  Epistolary  Dis- 
course, concerning  the  Distinction  between  Soul  and  Spirit:  in  two 
parts.  Ist,  Against  the  Charge  of  favouring  Im  iety.  2d,  Against  the 
Charge  of  lavonrtng  Heresy.'  In  the  former  is  inserted  a  digreaeion, 
proving,  that  the  <  Collection  of  the  Code  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Trajan's 
time  is  no  way  derogatory  to  the  sufficient  Attestation  of  thenu' 
Loudon,  1707,  8vo.  2.  'The  Scripture  Account  of  the  Eternal  Re- 
wards or  Punishments  of  all  that  hear  of  the  Gospel,  without  an  Im- 
mortality necessarily  resulting  from  the  Natare  of  the  Souls  themselves 
that  are  concerned  in  those  Rewards  or  Punishments.  Showing  parti- 
cularly, 1st,  How  much  of  this  acconnt  was  discovered  by  the  best 
philosophers.  2d,  How  far  the  accounts  of  those  philosophers  were 
corrected  and  improved  by  the  HpUenistical  Jews,  assisted  by  the 
Kevelations  of  the  Old  Testament.  3d,  How  far  the  discoveries  fore- 
mentioned  were  improved  by  the  Revelations  of  the  gospeL  Wherein  the 
testimonies  also  of  S.  Irenseus  and  Tertollian,  are  occasimially  consi- 
dered.' London,  1703,  8vo.  And,  3.  *An  Exj  lir ation  of  a  fomous 
Passage  in  tho  Dialoj^ue  of  S.  Justin  Martyr  with  Tryphon,  concern- 
ing the  immortality  of  Human  Souls.  Being  a  letter  to  the  1r  arned 
author  of  a  book,  intituled  '  'h  Xtt^a  S«J^t<r«,  kc*  With  an  appendix, 
consisting  of  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr  John  Norris,  of  Bemerton  ;  and 
an  Expostuhition  rehiting  to  the  late  Insults  of  Mr  Clarke  and  Mr 
ChishuU.'  London,  1708,  Bvo.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  in 
all  those  treatises  Dodwell  evinced  greater  ingenuity  and  learning 
than  sound  scriptural  views.  Dr  Clarke  handled  him  very  severely ; 
and  Bishop  Burnet  thus  addresses  him  in  one  of  his  letters :  "  You  are 
a  learned  man  ;  and  your  life  has  been  not  only  without  blemish,  but 
exemplary ;  but  you  do  not  seem  to  remember,  or  enough  to  consider, 
the  woe  our  Saviour  has  denounced  agunst  those  by  whom  scandals 
come ;  and,  according  to  the  true  notion  of  scandal,  I  know  no  man, 
that  has  laid  more  in  the  way  of  the  little  ones,  or  weaker  Christians, 
than  you  have  done.  I  do  assure  you,  I  would  rather  wish  that  I 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  than  to  have  read  or  writ  to  such  pnrw 
poses  as  you  have  been  pursuing  now  above  thirty  years.  You  seem 
to  love  novelties  and  paradoxes,  and  to  employ  your  learning  to  sup- 
port  thrm.  T  do  assure  you,  I  have  a  just  value  for  many  valuable 
things  that  I  know  to  be  in  you ;  and  do  heartily  lament  every  thing 
that  is  otherwise." 

Dodwell  died  in  June,  1711.  He  is  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the 
Shottesbrooke  dinrch. 
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This  eminent  musical  composer  was  a  Nottinghamshire  man.  He 
was  trained  by  Hiiigeston  and  Christopher  Gibbons.  In  1685  he  was 
nominated  composer  to  the  court, — which,  however,  was  only  an  bon* 
orary  office.  In  1687,  on  the  death  of  Michael  Wise,  he  was  appoint- 
ed master  of  St  Paul's  choristors ;  and  npon  the  death  of  Paroellf  he 
berame  organist  in  Westminster-abbey. 

After  the  Revolution,  Dr  Tillotson,  then  dean  of  St  Paul's,  obtained 
an  annual  salary  of  £40  for  both  Blow  and  Parcel],  on  condition  thai 
they  should  alternately  present  their  majesties  with  a  new  anthem  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  every  month.  It  appears  that  Blow  had  been  in  the 
practice  of  composinfr  finthems  while  yet  n  rhapel-boy,  and  that  many 
of  his  pieces  had  been  honoured  with  tlie  special  approbation  of  Charles 
II.  Every  one  knows  the  fine  song,  '  Go  perjured  man.*  The  origin 
of  this  piece  is  s^d  to  have  been  as  follows:  Charles  greatly  admired 
Carissimi's  due^  *  Dite>  O  cieli/  and  turning  to  young  Blow  on  one  oc- 
casion, while  it  was  performing,  asked  him  if  he  could  imitate  it  Blow 
modestly  answered  he  would  try,  and  soon  after  produced  that  song: 
which  instantly  became  so  popular.  He  afterwards  composed  another 
air  to  the  words  '  Go  perjured  maid,'  which  is  printed  in  the  '  Amphion 
Anglicus,'  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  former.  The  work  we  have  just  men* 
tioned  was  an  imitation  of  the  '  Oiphens  Britannicus/  published  by 
Purcell's  widow. 

Dr  Blow  died  in  1708.  His  finest  compositions,  perhaps,  are  the 
Gloria  Patri  canon,  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr  Boycp  s  collec- 
tion of  cathedral  music,  and  the  anthems,  *  O  Gud,  whereiore  art  thou 
absent?'  and  '  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  a  great  multitude.' 

BOBN'A.  D.  lti()8. — DIED  A.  D.  1712. 

This  writer  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family 

in  Shropshire,  in  which  county  he  was  bom  in  1668.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Slirewsbury,  where 
he  remained  four  or  five  years.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent 
to  Oxford,  where  he  was  placed  uUder  the  tuition  of  Geor^^e  Smalridge, 
afterwards  bbhop  of  Bristol.  He  spent  several  years  at  Christ-church 
college,  and  then  went  to  his  uncle's,  Mr  Cholmondeley,  at  Vale-Royal 
in  Cheshire.  Mr  Cholmondeley  was  a  warm  adherent  of  James  the 
Second's  pnrty  ;  nrul  yomig  Maynwaring,  imbibing  h;^  uncle's  senti- 
ments and  teelings,  drew  his  pen  against  the  new  •tom  riunent  in  a  sa- 
tire, entitled,  *Tarquin  and  Tullia,' '  which  was  mainly  levelled  at  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  He  also  wrote  a  piece  entitled,  '  The  King  of  Hearts,' 

*  State  Poemt,  vol.  ill*  p.  919. 
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in  which  he  ridiculed  Lord  Delamere^s  entry  into  Loodon,  on  his  fint 
coming  tO  town  after  the  Revolution.  Tonson  supposing  this  piece  to 
have  bePTi  written  by  Dryden,  ascribed  it  to  the  latter  la  public;  but 
Dryden  immediately  disclaimed  the  authorship. 

Having  come  up  to  town,  he  was  intFOc^iccd  to  the  acquaiotance  of 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  earl  of  Dorset,  and  some  of  the  leading  whiga, 
whose  company  soon  effected  a  change  in  the  young  wit's  political  sen* 
timente.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  devoted  biniMlf  to  the  study  of 
law,  but  the  death  of  his  father  put  liim  in  possession  of  a  pretty 
good  yearly  income,  and  enabled  him  to  follow  pursuits  more  congenial 
to  his  tastes.  Alter  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  spent 
some  time  amongst  the  scholars  of  that  country.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Boileau  and  La  Fontaine  during 
this  visit 

After  his  return  from  France,  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of 
customs,  in  xvliich  office  he  conducted  himself  with  great  inter^rity  ;  so 
much  so,  that  in  tlie  beginning  of  Anne's  reign,  Godoipiiiii  conferred  on 
him  the  auditorship  of  imposts,  a  situation  worth  £2000  per  annum. 
In  the  parliament  of  1705  Mr  Maynwaring  was  returned  for  the  town 
of  Preston  in  Lancashire.  He  died  in  1712,  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  political  pamphlets,  and  of  several  pieces  in  the  '  Tatler.' 
His  life  and  posthumous  works  were  published  in  1715  by  Oldmiicon, 
with  a  dedication  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  whose  party  jyiaynwariDg 
had  been  a  iirm  adherent  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

BOBN  A.D.  1654. — DIBO  A.I>.  1712. 

Tills  celebrated  Grecian  was  bom  in  London,  and  educated  at 
Christ's  hospital  and  Cambridge.  He  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Emanuel 
college  in  1678,  and  in  1686  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  His  life  was 
entirely  that  of  a  scholar,  and  marked  by  few  incidents  except  the  suc- 
C(»ssive  appearance  of  his  numerous  works,  liis  lirst  publication  con- 
sisted of  some  Latin  and  English  poems,  which  he  gave  to  the  world  at 
the  early  age  of  fifteen.  His  edition  of  Euripides  was  published  in 
1694,  and  the  next  year  he  was  chosen  Greelc  professor  at  Cambridge. 
He  died  in  1712. 

Barnes  was  an  enthusiastic  but  not  an  accomplished  scholar.  His 
learning  was  accurate  and  extensive,  but  of  a  vastly  inferior  order  to 
that  of  iiis  contemporary  Bentley,  who  used  to  say  that  Joshua  Barnes 
understood  as  much  Greelc  as  a  Greek  cobbler.  On  the  publication  of 
his  edition  of  Homer,  Dr  Bentley  toolc  offence  at  some  remarks  in 
Barnes's  preface,  and  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Davies,  wrote  as  follows : — 
"  After  you  left  me  this  morning,  I  borrowed  of  Dr  Sike  Mr  Barnes's 
new  (  ditioii  of  Homer,  wliere  I  was  told  that  I  should  find  myself 
abused,  i  read  over  his  dedications  and  prefaces,  and  tliere  1  find 
reiy  opprobrious  words  against  enemies  in  general,  and  one  Aom* 
inmicut  m  particular,  which  I  cannot  apply  to  myself  not  being  con- 
cerned in  the  accumtion.  But  if  Mr  Barnes  has,  or  does  declare  in 
company,  that  he  means  me  by  those  expressions,  I  assure  him  I  shall 
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not  put  up  such  an  affiront,  and  an  injury  too,  since  I  was  one  of  his 

fint  subscribers,  and  an  QseM  director  to  him,  if  he  bad  followed  good 
advice.  He  struts  and  swaggers  like  a  Suffenus,  and  challeng^e?  that 
same  enemy  to  come  apertt,  and  show  him  any  fault.  TP  he  mean  me, 
I  have  but  dipped  yet  into  his  notes,  and  yet  I  hod  every  where  just 
occasion  of  censure."  The  Doctor  then  points  out  some  glaring  mis- 
takes of  Barnes's,  and  of  one  of  them  says:  ^  A  piece  of  ignorance  for 
whidi  he  deserves  to  be  turned  out  of  the  chair,  and  for  which,  and 
many  others  VAv  it,  si  magis  tnc  irrifaverity  I,  as  his  principal  elector  ' 
and  governor,  may  call  him  to  account."  He  adds,  at  the  close  of  tlic 
letter :  **  If  it  be  true  that  he  gives  out  that  be  means  me  by  those  vil- 
lainous characters,  I  shall  teach  him  better  manners  towards  bis  elector. 
For  though  I  shall  not  honour  bun  so  much  as  to  enter  the  lists  against 
him  myself,  yet  in  one  week's  time,  I  can  send  a  hundred  such  remarks 
as  these  to  his  good  friend  Will  Baxter,  (whom  I  have  known  these 
twenty  years,)  who,  before  the  parlianient  sits,  shall  pay  liim  home  for 
his  Anacreon.  But  if  it,  be  otherwise,  that  he  did  not  describe  me  un- 
der those  general  reproaches,  a  small  satisfaction  shall  content  me;  which 
I  leave  you  to  be  judge  of;  for  I  would  not,  without  the  utmost  provo- 
cation, hurt  the  sale  of  his  book,  upon  which  he  professes  to  have 
laid  out  his  whole  fortunes."  Barnes's  edition  of  Homer  involved 
him  in  considerable  difficulties ;  and  his  circumstances,  in  consequence 
of  it,  appear  to  have  been  so  greatly  embarrassed,  that  he  wrote  a  sup- 
plicatory letter  to  llobert  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  stating  his  distresses, 
and  requesting  that  he  might  have  a  little  prebend,  of  some  sufficient 
anchor  to  lay  hold  on. 

There  is  subjoined  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Anacreon  (Cambridge, 
1705,)  a  complete  catalogue  of  Dr  Barnes's  works,  actual  or  projected. 

mimxa  Cate. 

BOSV  A,  D,  leSy.'^DTBD  A.  D.  1718. 

This  learned  and  laborious  writer  Mas  son  of  the  rector  of  Pickwell 
in  Leicestershire,  a  man  of  considerable  erudition.  Young  Cave  wab 
educated  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1656,  and  proceeded  M.  A.  in  l(i60.  In  1662 
lie  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Islington  in  Middlesex ;  and  not 
long  after  he  obtained  tlie  dignity  of  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles 
II.  In  1G72  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D,,  to  which  he  was  also  ad- 
mitted at  Oxford.  In  September,  1G79,  he  was  collated  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  the  rectory  of  All-Hallows  the  Great,  in 
Thames<street,  London ;  and,  in  1681,  his  merits  as  a  man  of  letters 
obtained  for  him  a  canonry  at  Windsor.  Wood  says  that  at  this  time 
he  was  likewise  presented  with  the  rectorship  of  Haseley  in  Oxford- 
shire ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  for  that  rectory  is  attached  to  the 
deanery  of  Windsor.  On  the  19th  ot  JSovember,  1690,  we  find  him 
admitted  to  the  vicarage  of  Isleworth  in  Middlesex,  after  having  re- 
t<igned  most  of  his  other  preferments.  Perhaps  this  latter  place  affi>rded 
Iiiui  more  leisure  and  retirement,  and  allowed  him  to  devote  himself  to 
liis  iavourite  studies*   His  death  took  place  on  the  4th  of  August,  1 7  i3« 
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He  was  buried  in  the  cb4rob  of  Islington)  where  a  monument  is  placed 
to  his  memoiy. 

Cave's  works  are  very  numerous ;  he  lived  the  life  of  a  most  labori- 
ous student,  and  the  grrator  part  of*  his  writing:^  have  been  published. 
His  hrst  publication  was  entitled,  *  Primitive  Christianity,  or  the  Ke- 
ligtou  of  the  Ancient  Christians  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel.'  This 
work  was  first  publish^  in  London  in  1672,  and  has  passed  through 
many  editions  Binoe.  In  1674  he  publishedi  *  Tabnke  Eoclesiastica* 
or  Tables  of  the  Ecclesiastical  writers,'  which  was,  two  years  after,  re- 
printed on  the  continent.  His  '  Anticjuitutes  Apostollcaj,'  followed 
next.  This  work  was  desij^nrtl  as  a  continuation  of  Jeremy  Taylor  s 
*  Antiquitates  Chriistiaaj«.'  1  his  was  followed  by  his  '  Apostolici,  or 
History  of  the  Lives,  Acts,  Deaths,  and  Martyrdoms  of  those  who 
were  contemporaries  with,  or  immediately  suceeeded,  the  Apostles.' 
Of  which  agaiDy  the  '  Ecclesiastici/  being  the  history  of  the  fathers 
of  the  4th  century,  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation.  Of  the  *  Scrip- 
torum  Ecclesiasticorum  Ilistoria  Literaria,'  the  first  part  apprarrd  in 
1688,  and  the  second  ten  years  afterwards.  This  latter  work  is  that 
on  which  Cave's  fame  as  a  contributor  to  ecclesiastical  literature  mainly 
rests.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life^  Cave  repeatedly  re* 
vised  and  retouched  this  performance.  It  was  reprinted  at  Geneva  in 
1705  and  1720;  but  the  best  edition  is  that  printed  at  the  Clarendon 
press,  in  two  folio  volumes,  1740-43.  It  contains  the  author's  last 
corrections  and  additions,  with  some  matter  by  the  editor,  Dr  Water- 
laud. 

Cave  is  somewhat  lightly  spoken  of  by  Jortin ;  but  there'  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  bborious,  accurate,  and  skilfol  scholar. 

Boas  A.  9.  1671.— DBD  A.  D.  1718. 

This  nobleman  was  grandson  to  the  famous  statesman  of  the  same 

name  who  first  held  the  earldom  of  Shaftesbury,  and  was  born  at 
Exeter-iiouse,  the  town -residence  of  his  grandfather,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1671..  His  father  was,  in  all  probability,  a  person  of  very 
insignificant  character;  but  it  fortonatdy  happened  that  the  great 
founder  of  the  &mily  conceived  an  attachment  for  his  grandson  while 
yet  in  his  in&ncy,  and  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  superintending 
his  education.  John  Locke,  the  philosopher,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  resident  in  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  had  also 
some  share  in  directing  his  studies.  A  rather  extraordinary  plan  was 
devised  for  introducing  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  A  lady  of  the  name  of  Birch,  the  daughter  of  a  school* 
master  in  Oxfordshire  or  Berkshire,  was  so  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
classic  tongues  of  antiquity,  as  to  be  able  to  speak  either  of  them  with 
the  greatest  flnf^ncy  and  correctness.  This  lady — whose  name  it  ought 
to  be  the  pleasure  of  every  biographer  to  record — was  selected  as  the 
instructress  of  this  young  favourite  of  fortune ;  and  such  was  her  skill 
in  imparting  knowl«lge,  that,  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  her  pupil 
night  fiuily  be  called  an  accomplished  sdudar.   At  this  age  he  ww 
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Bent  by  bb  graodfiiitber  ta  a  privafe  school,  whore  be  remained  some 
little  time.  He  eaiiy,  however,  lost  the  advantage  of  being  superin- 
tended  by  the  acute  eye  and  powerful  mind  of  the  first  earl,  w  ho  was 
compelled,  by  the  troublous  nature  of  the  times,  to  quit  England  in 
the  latter  part  of  1682,  and  who  expired  at  Amstprdam,  in  January, 
1683.  In  this  year  he  was  removed  to  Winchester  school.  It  is  a 
cmrkras  instanee  of  Itbe  depth  and  raneoor  of  party -spirit  in  those  days, 
that  our  young  philosopher  was  compelled  to  quit  tius  seminary  by  the 
*  penecntion  of  his  school-fellows  on  account  of  his  descent,  who  had 
thus  early  imbibed  from  tlieir  thick-hoadcd,  fox-hunting  fathers,  a 
hatred  to  the  name  of  Sliair*  sliury.  In  KiSfi  he  set  out  to  make  the 
round  of  the  continent,  and,  during  bis  journey,  he  seems  to  imve 
been  animated  by  a  laudable  desire  to  enrich  himself  with  every  ac- 
complishment whieh  could  adorn  a  scholar  or  a  gmtleman.  A  con* 
siderable  part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  Italy,  where  he  acquired  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  painting  and  the  fine  arts.  ' 

In  1689  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  might  almost  immediately 
have  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  had  he  not  rather  chosen  to  devote 
himself  for  five  years  to  an  earnest  prosecutiott  of  studies  on  several 
important  questions  which  had  engaged  his  attention.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  he  entered  the  house  of  commons  as  member  for  Poole  in 
Dorsetshire.  His  conduct  as  n  pnlitician  wns  worthy  of  a  disciple  of 
Locke.  He  joined  himself  firmly  to  the  only  true  patriots  of  that  pe- 
riod, the  whig  supporters  of  King  William's  government ;  and,  on  all 
occasions,  advocated  measures  of  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  on 
grounds  becoming  a  philosophic  statesman.  As  a  speaker,  he  produced 
little  impression  on  the  house,  nor  will  those  who  have  perused  his 
writings  be  surprised  that  a  style  so  abstract,  ornate,  and  affected,  as 
that  in  which  ho  indulged,  should  fail  to  attract  attention  in  an  assem- 
bly of  men  convened  to  tranti^act  bui>iness.  The  only  occasion  on  \vhi(  li 
he  signalized  himself  by  oratory,  was  in  his  maiden  speech,  whtu  the 
following  most  exquisite  and  beautiftd  turn  of  argument  is  ascribed  to 
him.  A  bill  for  regulating  trials,  in  cases  of  high  treason,  was  brought 
into  parliament,  by  one  clause  of  which  counsel  was  allowed  to  pris- 
oners. Thi<  pnrt  of  the  bill  appeared  to  Lord  Ashley  of  so  much  im- 
portance,-that  he  prepared  a  speech  in  its  behalf;  but,  on  standing  up 
to  pronounce  it,  he  was  so  agitated  as  to  Ibrget  every  word  of  what 
he  had  prepared,  and  was  consequently  unahle  to  proceed.  The  housei» 
with  the  kindly  feeling  which  it  usually  manifests  on  these  occasions, 
gave  him  time  to  recover  himself^  and  thus  encouraged  him  to  pfO- 
ceed.  Lord  Asidey  turned  to  the  speaker  and  addre  ssed  him  as  fol- 
lows:— "  If  I,  Sir,  who  l  ist  only  to  give  my  opimnn  on  the  bill  now 
pending,  without  having  any  personal  or  individual  interest  at  stake, 
am  so  confoundsd,  that  I  am  unable  to  express  the  least  of  what  I 
proposed  to  say:  what  must  the  condition  of  that  man  be,  who,  with* 
out  any  assistance,  is  pleading  for  his  lite,  and  under  apprehensions  of 
being  deprived  of  it?"  The  readiness  and  felicity  of  this  turn  of 
thought  aro  such  as  almost  to  create  a  suspicion  that  the  whole  Mas  a 
premeditated  scene. 

The  labours  of  a  senator,  a  ceotuty  and  a  half  since*  were  light 
compare^  to  those  of  the  present  day ;  but,  such  as  they  were,  Lord 
Ashley  found  his  health  declining  under  them,  and,  in  consequence^' 
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retired  from  public  life.  Hit  mind  now  reverted  to  the  studies  and  lii- 
evary  puisnits  in  which  iiis  early  years  had  been  spent,  and,  embarking 

for  Holland  in  1698,  he  spent  twelve  months  in  the  society  of  Bayle, 
XiG  Clerc,  and  other  eminent  men,  to  whom,  however,  he  introduced 
himself,  not  as  an  English  nobleman  of  influence  and  fortune,  but  as 
an  undistinguished  student  of  physics.  A  little  bctbre  his  return,  be 
*  resolved  to  develope  his  real  name  and  raait,  which  gave  rise  to  a  roller 
amusing  scene*  He  contrived  to  have  Bayle  invited  to  dinner  by  a 
friend,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Lord  Ashley.  It  so  chanced  that 
on  the  day  appointed,  Bayle  called  on  his  friend,  the  student  of  phy- 
sics, and,  wlien  pressed  on  lysing  to  take  leave  to  prolone  his  visit,  re- 
plied that  he  could  not,  as  he  was  engaged  to  meet  Lord  Ashley,  and 
must  be  punctual.  Of  course  their  interview  occasioned  etmsiderafale 
mirth.  A  regular  correspondence  was  subsequently  maintained  be* 
tween  them  until  the  period  of  Bayle's  death. 

By  tlie  decease  of  hi<  father  in  1699,  Lord  Ashley  became  earl  of 
Shattesbuiy,  'mt  the  attainment  of  this  hereditary  n^ht  of  lef^i-^latini^, 
awakened  in  huu  no  desire  to  embark  again  on  the  stormy  sea  ol  poli- 
tics. It  was  not  till  he  was  summoned  by  hb  virtuous  and  enlighten* 
ed  friend.  Lord  Somers,  to  assist  the  whig  party  in  the  debates  and 
divisions  on  the  partition  treaty  in  1701,  that  he  took  his  seat.  He 
continued  steadily  to  support  the  principles  and  government  of  the 
Revolution,  and  upon  the  election  of  a  new  Jiouse  of  commons,  he 
excrteil  himself  so  actively  to  procure  returns  favourable  to  his  party, 
that  the  king  did  hin  the  honour  of  saying  he  had  turned  the  scale. 
He  was  offered  the  situation  of  secretary  of  statCt  but  his  health  was 
such  as  to  forbid  his  accepting  it.  In  the  ^suing  reign,  finding  him- 
self slighted  by  the  court,  he  retired  once  again  from  public  life,  and 
devoted  himself,  with  the  same  assiduity  which  had  di-trnguished  his 
early  days,  to  literary  avocations.  In  1703,  he  paid  another  visit  to 
Holland.  In  1708,  he  ftst  appeared  as  an  author  in  a  tractate^  entitled 
*  A  I«etter  concerning  Enthusiasm,*  which  was  addiessed  to  Lord 
SomcK,  and  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  folly  of  trying 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  opinscTir^  hy  persecution, — a  plan  which  some 
persons  had  proposed,  in  order  to  j  it  a  sitoj)  to  the  disturbances  creat- 
ed about  that  time  by  some  silly  tanatics,  who  received  the  name  of 
French  prophetn.  In  1709,  appeared  the  most  femons,  though  not  the 
best  of  his  productions,  *The  Moralises,  a  Philosophical  Rhapsody, 
being  a  recital  of  certain  conversations  on  natural  and  moral  subjects.' 
In  the  same  year  he  married  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Ewer,  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Ewer,  Esq.,  of  Lee,  in  Hertfordshire.  Unless  we  are  to  allow 
to  great  moralists  and  philosophers,  an  exemption  from  the  right  dis- 
charge of  social  obligations,  we  shall  find  something  scarcely  consistent 
with  ordinary  views  of  duty  in  the  sentiments  with  which  Shaftesbury 
entered  on  the  state  of  matrimony.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Robert^ 
afterwards  Lord  Viscount  Molcsworth,  written  shortly  after  his  marriage, 
he  says  :  "  Were  I  to  taUc  of  marriaije,  and  foreed  to  speak  to  my  mind 
plainly,  and  without  the  help  of  humour  or  raillery,  I  should  doubtless 
offend  the  most  part  of  sober  married  people,  and  the  ladies  chiefly. 
For  I  should,  in  reality,  think  I  did  wonders  in  extolling  the  happiness 
of  my  new  state,  and  the  merits  of  my  wife  in  particular,  by  saying 
'  that  I  verily  thought  myself  as  happy  a  man  now  as  ever/   And  is 
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not  that  subject  enough  for  joy  ?  What  would  a  man  of  sense  wish 
more  ?  For  ray  own  part,  it  1  iiud  any  sincere  joy,  it  is  because  i  pro- 
muied  myself  no  other  than  the  aatisfiwtion  of  my  friends,  who  thooght 
my  funiJy  worth  pTeBerving,  and  myadf  worth  nnning  in  an  indifferent 
crazy  state,  to  which  a  wife,  (if  a  good  one,)  is  a  great  help.  Such  a 
one  I  have  found,  and  if,  by  her  bf-lp  or  care,  I  can  regain  a  tolerable 
share  of  health,  you  may  be  suie  it  will  be  employed  as  you  desire,  - 
since  my  marriage  was  but  a  means  to  that  end.  '  We  give  this  ex- 
tract, though  rather  a  long  one»  for  the  sake  of  the  index  it  gives  to 
Lord  Shaneshuiy's  true  character.  In  1710,  he  puUished  his 
*  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author.'  His  health,  in  spite  of  his  wife's 
nursing,  was  now  '^o  Yiist  deelining,  that  he  resolved  to  try  a  warmer 
olimate,  a^  the  only  means  of  saving  hi>  life.  In  1711,  he  reiK  hf  d 
Isapies,  w  here  he  took  up  his  residence,  iiis  time  was  chiefly  employ- 
ed in  drawing  up  a  corrected  and  elegant  edition  of  tiie  '  Charaeteris- 
ticSf'  which  had  already  been  printed,  though  not  in  a  manner  satis&e- 
toiy  to  him.  Many  of  the  plates  fat  tiiis  new  edition,  which  did  not 
appear  however  till  after  his  death,  were  invented,  and  their  designing 
caretuUy  superintended  by  himself;  and  so  anxious  waa  he  to  hand 
down  this  work,  or  rather  this  collection  of  his  works,  in  a  perfect  state, 
that  in  spite  of  his  shattered  healUi,  he  went  through  the  li^ur.  of  cor- 
recting the  press  with  his  own  hands.  He  had  .formed  several  other 
literary  projects,  but  the  advance  of  disease  rendered  then  abortive. 
The  air  of  Italy  could  minister  no  balm  to  his  diseased  frame,  and  afier 
lingerinc:  about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  expired  on  the  fourth  of  February, 
17IJ,  lu  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  After  his  death  two  collec- 
tions of  his  letters  were  published,  one  in  1716,  entitled  '  Letters  writ^ 
ten  by  a  noble  lord  to  a  young  man  at  the  university,*  and  another 
in  1721,  under  the  name  of  'Letters  from  the  Iligbt  Honourable  the 
late  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to  Robert  Moleswortb,  K"fq.'  Both  these 
publications  were  coutrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  llun  ly.  cuid  both  were 
edited  by  Toland,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  remarkable  auxi^y  to 
spread  abroad  Sfasitisbuiy  s  opinions ;  ibr  during  the  aiithcw*8  Ufi^me, 
he  had  published  a  surreptitious  edition  of  the  'Inquiry  concerning 
Virtue.'  The  earl  left  behind  him  one  son,  of  whom  little  is  known 
except  that  he  continued  the  family. 

It  seems,  at  flrst  sight,  a  rather  remarkable  circumstance,  that,  in  the 
long  list  of  our  hereditary  peers,  there  should  be  so  few  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  any  strong  grasp  or  vigour  of  intellect.  En- 
titled by  their  birth  to  cherish  lofty  design8,^having  eveiy  field  of 
literature  open  to  their  investigation  without  any  of  the  obstacles 
which  obstruct  the  vision  of  ordinary  students, — enabled  to  obtain  the 
mstructions  of  thp  most  eminent  men  of  their  age, — oftentimes  animated 
to  exertions  by  tiic  examples  of  illustrious  ancestry, — and  receiving,  at 
their  entrance  upon  life,  and  before  they  apply  themselves  to  the  pufw 
suit  of  any  enterprise*  a  thousand  -enoourageniaits  and  marlcs  of  die* 
Action,  which  nameless  men  obtain  only  as  the  reward  of  arduous 
struggles,  it  might  be  expected  that  they  would  transcend  all  others  in 
talents,  not  less  than  in  rank.  Yet  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  Near-  ■ 
ly  all  the  great  names  which  adorn  the  peerage  are  those  of  men  who 
have  cleared  the  way  to  it  by  their  own  energies.  Who  does  not  re- 
member how  the  earldom  of  Shaflesbuiy  sank  into  insignificance  on  its 
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first  tran<»m!<?sion  to  that  " unfeathered,  two-]pn:prpd  thinrr,  a  son?"  or 
how  the  titie  of  Chatham  has  lost  all  its  lustre  lu  the  hands  of  its  pre- 
sent possessor  ?  Such  instances  almost  tempt  a  belief  in  Sir  Thomas 
brown's  opinioD)  tbat  Nature  providently  denies  to  men  the  capability 
of  uniting  many  adTantages ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  she  pmnits,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  nobly  born,  of  some  inherent  defect,  which  pre- 
vents their  attaining  the  force  and  manhood  of  her  common  creations. 
**  I  (  oiifi  ss,"  say  Brown,  "  'tis  the  common  fate  of  men  of  singular 
gilti  of  mind  to  be  destituLe  of  tliose  of  fortune  i  which  doth  not  any 
way  deject  the  spirit  of  wiser  Judgments,  who  thoroughly  nnderBtand 
the  justice  of  the  proceeding,  and,  being  enriched  with  higher  dona^ 
tives,  cast  a  more  careless  eye  on  these  vulgar  parts  of  felicity.  It  is  a 
most  nnjnst  ambition  to  desire  to  engross  the  mercies  of  the  Almighty.'* 
But  t\u:  paradox  may  be  solved  without  awarding  to  nature  any  mys- 
terious, and,  indeed,  unnecesiary  powers.  I'he  very  elevation  of 
their  condition  enervates  their  minds.  Master-spirits  are  formed,  not 
on  the  lap  of  ease  or  amid  the  enticements  of  luxury,  but  in  storms 
and  dangers.  It  is  in  stru^les  for  distinction, — in  the  fiery  onset  for 
fame  and  fortune, — that  souls  are  cast  in  tike  most  heroic  mould,  and  at^ 
tuned  to  the  tiolilost  temper. 

We  are  not  at  aii  disposed  to  make  an  exception  from  these  remarks 
in  ikvoiir  of  the  third  earl  of  Shailesbury.  He  possessed  a  creditable 
zeal  for  study,  and  amasied  no  small  share  of  learaing  in  the  long  years 
which  he  devoted  to  its  cultivation.  With  the  writings  of  antiquity, 
and  especially  with  the  works  of  Plato,  he  had  made  himself  conversant, 
-—so  conversant  indeed  tliat  he  forgot  the  clearer  lights  wliich  had 
since  dawned  on  mankind.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  contem- 
plation on,  abstract  principles,  and.  on  the  fbundsUcm  of  moral  eode^ 
and  in  curcumstances  the  most  &Tourable  that  could  be  devised.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  result  has  been  of  trifling  value  compared  with  the  toil 
bestowed  upon  it.  No  well-balanced  system  of  philosophy  is  explain- 
ed, nor  any  great  truth  advanced,  and  illustrated  in  all  its  bearings. 
Occasionally  hints  of  value  are  thrown  out,  and  a  solitary  position  is 
aptly,  enibrced,  but  he  never  seems  to  have  had  dearly  before  his  mind 
a  ddBnito  and  organiied  scheme  .of  truths,  bearing  upon  one  another  in 
various  relations,  and  harmonized .  to  support  an  important  principle. 
The  estimate  of  his  ^vritings  given  by  Sir  James  Macintosh,  in  the 
*  Dissertation*  which  li*  prefixed  to  the  recent  edition  of  the  '  Ency- 
clopaedia iiritannica,'  is  valuable,  though  tainted  by  the  lavishaess  of 
praise  to  which  that  eminent  writer  is  unibrtunately  prone.  Speakhig 
of  the  *Inqttiiy  concerning  Virtue,'  Sir  James  says,  "The  point  in 
which  it  becomes  eqiedally  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  thb  Disserta- 
tion is,  that  it  contains  more  intimations  of  an  original  and  important 
nature  on  the  theory  of  ethics,  than  perhaps  any  preceding  work 
of  modem  times.  ^  It  is  true  that  they  are  often  but  intimations, 
cursory  and  appearing  almost  to  be  casual ;  so  that  many  of  them  have 

• 

'  I  am  not  wfthout  suspicion  that  I  have  overlooked  the  claims  of  Dr  Heniy  More, 

who,  notwithstanding  some  uncoulhness  of  language,  seems  to  have  given  the  first  in- 
tinmiions  i)f  a  liiiiLinct  moral  iacully,  which  he  calls  "  the.  Bonit'orm  faculty a  phrase 


him,  consists  in  a  constaiU  satisfaction,  i,  rfmfmi*iiu  m$  ^vxw,  (Enchiridion  £thi- 
cum,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.) 
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escaped  the  notice  of  most  readers,  and  even  writer*  on  these  subjects^ 

That  the  coDsequenoes  of  some  of  them  are  oven  yet  not  unfolded, 
must  be  owned  to  be  a  proof  that  they  are  inadequately  stated ;  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  presumption  that  the  autiior  did  not  closely 
examine  the  bearing  of  his  own  positions.  Aiuoiig  the  most  important 
of  these  suggestions  is,  the  existence  of  dispositions  in  man  by  which 
he  takes  pleasure  in  the  well-being  of  others^  without  any  fiurther  view ; 
a  doctrine  however  to  all  the  consequences  of  which  he  has  not  been 
faithful  in  his  other  writinj^s.  Another  is,  that  goodness  consists  in  the 
prevalence  of  love  for  a  system,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  over  the  pas- 
sions pointing  to  our  individual  weltiire  ;  a  proposition  which  somewhat 
confounds  the  motives  of  right  acts  with  their  tendency,  and  seems  to 
finrour  the  melting  of  all  particular  affections  into  general  benevolence, 
because  the  tendency  of  these  affections  is  to  genoal  good.  The  nezt» 
and  certainly  the  most  orginal,  as  well  as  important,  is  tliat  there  arc 
certain  atfections  of  the  mind,  which,  being  contemplated  h^'^  the  mind 
itself  through  what  he  calls  a  reflex  sense,  become  the  objecis  uf  love 
or  the  contrary,  according  to  their  nature.  So  approved  and  loved, 
they  constitute  vtttue  or  merit,  as  distinguished  from  mere  goodness, 
of  which  there  are  traces  in  animals  who  do  not  appear  to  reflect  on 
the  state  of  their  own  minds,  and  who  seem,  therefore,  destitute  of 
'what  be  elsewhere  calls  a  moral  sense.  These  statements  are,  it  is 
true,  far  too  short  and  vague.  He  nowhere  inquires  into  the  origin  of 
the  reflex  sense.  What  is  a  much  more  material  defect,  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  ascertain  in  what  state  of  mind  it  consists.  We  discover 
only  by  implicadon,  and  by  this  use  of  the  term  ssMe,  that  he  searches 
for  the  foundation  of  moral  sentiments,  not  in  mere  reason — where  Cud* 
worth  and  Clarke  had  vainly  sought  for  it — but  in  the  heart,  whence 
the  main  branch  of  them  assuredly  flows.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  we  owe  to  these  hints,  the  reception  into  ethical  theory  of  a  morai 
sense ;  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  origin,  or  in  whatever 
words  it  may  be  described,  must  always  retain  its  place  in  such  theory  : 
'  as  a  main  principle  of  our  moral  nature." 

The  style  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  been  made  the  subject  of  unbound- 
ed admiration, — far  higher  indeed  than  its  merits  demand.  The  '  En- 
quiry concerning  Virtue,'  wdiich  is  certainly  the  ablest  of  his  perfor- 
mances, is  written  with  much  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  there  are 
scattered  throughout  the  *  Charaet^istics,'  passages  of  considorable 
beauty,  but,  in  the  main,  the  style  of  his  writings  is  unphllosophical. 
With  the  solitary  exception  we  have  mentioned,  he  never  pursues  an 
IMTgument  closely,  or  brings  the  different  parts  of  his  subject  into  lucid 
order.  Added  to  this  is  an  affiectation  which  sometimes  leads  him  into 
an  ofleusive  pleasantry,  and  at  others  into  a  frigid  dulness.  Blair  says 
of  him — and  with  greater  justness  of  criticunn  than  he  usually  displays^ 
His  lordship  can  express  notiiing  with  simplicity.  He  seems  to  have 
considered  it  as  vulgar,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  quality,  to 
speak  like  other  men.  Hence  he  is  ever  in  buskins  ;  full  of  circumlo-  . 
cutions  and  artificial  elegance.  In  every  sentence,  we  see  the  marks  of 
labour  and  ai  t ;  nothing  of  that  ease  which  expresses  a  sentiment  com- 
ing natnral  and  warm  flom  the  heart.  Of  figures  and  ornament  of 
every  kind  he  is  exceedingly  fond,— sometimes  happy  in  them  ;  but  his 
fondness. for  them  is  too  visible;  and  having  once  laUl  hold  of  some 
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metapW  or  attnskm  that  pleases  Mm^  he  knows  not  how  to  part 

with  it." 

It  iiinv  pfrhaps  be  expected  that  we  should  take  somo  oxtonded 
11  itic<  ot  Sliafu  ^ihury's  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  religion,  but  we 
apprehend  it  would  serve  no  beneficial  purpose.  It  is  useless  to  con- 
tendi  as  some  have  done,  that  he  was  not  a  sceptic ;  for  numerous  pas- 
sages in  the  *  Characteristics,'  might  readily  be  pointed  out,  oontainiog 
idle  and  discreditable  reflections  on  Christianity,  in  which  no  one  cotild 
havo  iiululged  wlio  folt  any  respect  for  its  autliority  and  doctrines. 
Sir  James  iVIocintosh  conjectures  that  th'ia  sceptical  trndoncy  may 
have  originated  in  disgust  at  the  bic;otted  churchmen  who  opposed  the 
government  of  King  William ;  a;id  tlie  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the 
&ct,  that  in  some  of  his  latest  productions,  he  speaks  of  Christianity  in 
respectfhl  terms.  Perhaps  we  may  assign,  as  another  and  a  stiU  more 
efficient  cause,  that  affectation  of  originality  and  of  freedom  from  vul- 
gar prejudice,  which  has  led  so  many  astray.  Lord  Shaflesbuiy's 
works  have  been  several  Umm  reprinted  in  three  volumes,  bvo. 

MBIT  A.  Dw  1650^MBD  A.  S.  1714. 

John  Radcliffb,  an  English  physician,  was  born  at  Wake- 
field* in  Yorkshire^  in  the  year  1650.  Having  reeeived  the  rudiments 
of  education  in  a  school  at  Wakefield,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  fif^aen 

to  University  college^  Oxibrd.  In  1669,  he  became  bachelor  in  arts,  and 
senior  sciholar  of  his  college,  when  he  removed  to  Lincoln  college  where 
he  was  presented  with  a  fellowship.  He  now  chose  the  profession  of 
medicine,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  diligence.  In  1072,  he 
liecame  master  ctf  arts.  His  studies  were  by  no  means  general,  as  be 
rq;arded.with  contempt  most  of  the  treatises  on  medicine,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  Willis.  His  library,  as  he  called  it,  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  Dr  Bathurst,  consisted  of  a  few  phials,  a  skeleton,  and  an 
Iierhal.  In  1G75,  he  took  his  first  degree  in  inedicine,  and  soon  after- 
wards commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  ui  Oxford.  His  prac- 
tice was  bohl  and  decisive,  and  so  successful,  that  his  reputation  in* 
creased  rapidly.  He  drew  upon  himself  the  abuse  of  apothecaries,  who 
found  that  his  method  of  treatment  put  less  money  into  their  pockets, 
and  of  his  brethren  in  medicine,  who  found  that  he  made  great  inroads 
upon  their  practice.  In  replying  to  these,  Kadcliffe  did  not  exhibit 
a  greater  degree  of  forbearance  than  he  was  wont  to  do  in  after  life,  but 
abused  them  without  mercy.  He  was  a  follower  of  Sydenham,  espe* 
dally  in  his  most  exeellent  method  of  treating  smallpox.  In  oonse* 
quenoe  of  a  quarrel  with  Dr  Marshall,  rector  of  Lincoln  college^  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  fellowship  in  1677,  and  leave  the  college.  He 
still  resided  in  Oxford,  and  continued  to  {)ractise  ;  and  in  1682,  reopiv- 
ed  the  degree  of  >T.  D.  He  went  to  I.oudon  in  1684,  and  settled  in 
Bow>8treet,  Co  vent-garden,  where  his  practice  increased  with  a  most 
unusnal  rapidity.  It  is  said  that  he  owed  his  rapid  advancement  not 
less  to  his  agreeable  convenation  than  to  his  professional  skill.  In 
I666y.  he  becmne  physician  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark.  At  the 
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Revolution,  wheo  this  prinoeti  letiml  to  Nottiogbam,  being  then  preg- 
nant of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  Radetiflb  was  requested  to  attend  her ; 
lmt»  being  aware  of  the  uncertain  state  of  affairs,  he  thought  it  prudent 

to  refuse,  which  he  did  under  pretext  of  the  extent  of  his  engagements. 

When  William  came. to  the  throne,  Radcli^e  was  consulted  along  with 
the  celebrated  iiidioo»  whom  the  king  brought  over  with  him  as  chief 
physician.  His  suoeoss  was  so  universaUy  acknowledged  that  the  king 
offiued  to  make  him  one  of  his  physicians,  which,  however,  he  declined 
from  motives  of  policy.  His  success  in  practice  did  no^  however,  suf- 
fer from  this  circumstance,  for  he  continued  to  he  consuUed  on  all 
important  occasions  by  the  kin^^  and  the  first  nolillity.  in  1094,  he 
attended  the  queen,  who  had  tiuiallpox.  Her  dcatix  was,  by  some, 
attributed  to  carelnsness  and  nnskilAdaess  on  the  port  of  Radcliffe. 
The  Ireedonis  whieb  he  used  with  his  patients  were  sometimes  resented. 
Thus  we  find  him  dismisied  fVom  the  service  of  the  Princess  Anne  oT 
Denmark  for  refusing  to  visit  her,  swearing  that  "  her  higlincss's  dis- 
temper was  nothing  but  the  vapours,  and  that  site  was  iu  as  good  a 
state  of  health  as  any  woman  breathing,  could  she  but  believe  it." 
After  this  he  contlnved  in  great  hrtmr  with  the  Jung,  which,  however^ 
he  lost  in  1699,  by  tbe  very  uncourtly  reply  he  made  to  his  majesQr, 
who  on  his  return  from  Holland  showed  him  his  swollen  legs ;  Why, 
truly,"  said  Radcliffe,  "  I  would  not  have  your  majesty's  two  legs  for 
your  three  kingdoms."  He  was  no  long'^r  rniplnyed  at  court,  not\\  ith- 
staoding  the  exertions  made  in  his  favour  by  tiie  earl  of  Albemarle. 
When  Queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne,  her  dislike  to  Radcliffe  remain* 
ed  unabated,  so  that  he  was  not  reinstated  in  his  post  of  chief  physician ; 
but  the  confidence  in  his  abilities  remained  unshaken,  and  he  was  often 
consulted  on  important  occasions.  In  1703,  lie  was  in  considerable  . 
danger  from  a  pleurisy,  so  much  so  that  he  made  his  will.  He  recover- 
ed, however,  and  continued  tiie  practice  of  his  profession  with  unabated 
vigour.  In  1718,  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Bucking* 
ham. 

In  17 14*  he  was  called  to  attend  the  last  illness  of  Queen  Anne. 

Respecting  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  it  is  ditiieult  to  form  an  opin- 
ion, the  accounts  of  it  diifer  so  much.  From  a  letter  of  his  own  it 
appears  that  a  fit  of  the  gout  confined  him  at  the  time,  and  that  besides, 
the  call  he  received  neither  came  directly  from  the  queen,  nor  from 
any  person  properly  entitled  to  take  upon  him  to  do  so  without  her 
command.  His  confidence  in  Dr  Mead  was  also  so  great,  that  he  con- 
sidered his  personal  attendance  unnecessary.  Be  the  fact  as  it  mny, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Kadclitte  was  much  blamed  by 
the  public,  and  thougiit  himself  in  danger  of  being  atisassiqated.  A 
motion  was  even  made  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  he  should  be 
called  to  this  place  to  answor  for  not  attending  on  her  m^esty.  On 
the  Sd  NovenUier,  1714,  Radcliffe  died  in  Carshalton  ;  he  lay  in  state 
for  some  time,  and  was  buried  in  St  Mary's  church,  Oxforch 

The  character  and  talents  of  Dr  Kadcliffe  have  been  very  differently 
dc;icnbed.  That  he  was  eccentric,  sometimes  lU-natured,  Ibnd  of  money 
and  of  his  bottle,  cannot  be  denied.  But  whatever  blame  is  cast  upon  ^ 
him  beyond  this»  must  be  r^^arded  with  some  degree  of  suspicion, 
when  we  consider  how  many  enemies  his  eccentricities,  conjoined  with 
bis  unpanUeled  wcoesib.  mwt  have  made  fior  him  aniong  his  profos- 
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sional  brethren.  We  find  Jiim  described  by  some  as  a  bold  empiric, 
while  Br  Mead  says,  that  **  he  was  deservedly  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession, on  account  of  his  great  medical  penetration  and  experienoe*" 

He  has  left  no  writings,  so  that  our  proof  of  his  talrnt?;  nui'^t  ahvay?  re- 
main defective.  Thougfi  of  a  graspinf^  disposition  in  acquiring  wealth, 
he  was  most  liberal  iu  bestowing  it.  He  gave  many  sums  of  money  to 
the  society  for  propagating  the  gospel,  to  the  poor  non*juring  clergy, 
and  to  the  episcopal  clergy  in  -Scotland.  But  his  greatest  Ubeiality 
was  bestowed  upon  the  univeni|^  of  Oxford.  From  the  funds  left  at 
his  death,  the  UadclifTe  library,  an  infirmary  and  observatory,  bcsirfrs 
many  other  buildings,  were  erected  there.  The  hospital  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew receives  £600  a  year  from  his  estates ;  £250  are  annually 
expended  on  the  support  of  the  Radcliffe  library ;  and  an  estate  in 
Yorkshire  Is  devoted  to  the  support  of  two  travelling  fellows  of  Uni* 
versity  college.  Other  funds  remain  at  the  disposal  of  trnsteesi  to  be 
applied  to  such  eharitable  paiposes  as  they  think  fit. 

> 

BOEN  A.1>.  1640.— DIED  A.S.  1715. 

William  Wyciierley,  tlie  author  of  5?evcral  very  successful  dra- 
mas, was  the  elckr  son  of  Daniel  Wycherlpy  of  Cleve,  in  Shropsliire. 
A  little  before  the  restoration  of  Ciiarit;^  11.,  he  became  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford ;  but  he  left  the  university  with* 
out  having  matriculated.-  It  appears  that  before  entering  on  any  ooune 
of  studies  in  England  young  Wycherley  had  resided  some  years  in 
France,  where  he  lived  in  tlie  best  sooictj',  and  was  nuich  noticed  by 
Madame  de  Montausier.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  tone  of  persiiiage  and 
gallantry  that  runs  throughout  his  writings. 

After  leaving  Oxford*  he  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple;  but 
the  study  of  law  was  for  too  dry  a  pursuit  for  the  gay  young  English- 
man, who,  in  addition  to  the  natural  vivacity  and  buoyancy  of  his  spi- 
rits, had  find  his  habits  and  tastes  formed  )u  the  court  of  France.  He 
soon  abandoned  the  study  of  jurisprudence  tor  dalliance  with  the  gayer 
muses,  and,  betwixt  the  years  1672  and  1712,  published  several  com- 
edies and  poems  in  which  the  dissolute  tone  of  morals  which  then  per- 
vaded the  upper  ranks  of  society  was  but  too  successfully  imitated. 

The  publication  of  his  first  playi  '  Love  in  a  Wood,'  introduced  him 
at  once  to  the  special  favour  of  the  court,  and  [jarticularly  to  the  duch- 
ess of  Cleveland.  Spencc,  in  his  gossijjping  garrulous  book,*  gives  an 
account  of  our  poet's  iirst  introduction  to  the  duchess,  which,  as  suffi- 
ciently, characteristic  of  the  times,  we  shall  here  insert.  Wycherley," 
says  he,  was  a  very  handsome  man.  His  acquaintance  with  the  fomous 
duchess  of  Cleveland  commenced  oddly  enough.  One  day  as  he  passed 
,  that  duchess's  conrh  in  the  ring,  she  leaned  out  of  the  window,  and 
cried  out  ioud  tii<ni<?h  to  be  heard  distinctly  !)v  him,  *  Sir,  you're  a 
rascal  I  you're  a  vUiairi  V  Wycherley  from  that  instant  entertained 
hopes.  He  did  not  fail  waiting  on  her  the  next  morning ;  aod^  wiA  a 

*Aneodotei^Olisorfattai%fc^bylliftB«v.  J.  Spmos.  lMan,l9n> 
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very  melancholy  tone,  begged  to  know  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
luBve  so  mDoh  '^aobliged  her  grace.  They  were'Tery  good  firieods  from 
that  time :  yef,  after  aU,"  adds  Spenoe,  ^'^^hat  did  lie  get  by  her  ?" 
He  was  fortunate  enongli  to  enjoy  pretty  sa^staiitial  patronage  in  still 
higher  quarters.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  gave  him  two  or  three 
military  commissions  under  him  ;  and  Charles  himself  occasionally  pre- 
sented him  with  sums  of  money.  Spence  says,  the  king  "  gave  him 
mm  and  then  a  hundred  pounds^— 4iot  often."  But  there  is  abundant 
•videnee  that  Wycherley  shared  as  much  of  the  royal  fim>nr  as  he' could 
reasonably  expect,  so  long  as  the  capridous  monarch  chose  to  pay 
him  any  attentions  at  all.  His  marriage  with  Lady  Drogheda,  how- 
ever, threw  him  into  disgrace  at  court  for  a  time,  and  seems  to  have 
cast  a  continual  shade  over  the  remainder  of  hia  fortunes.  Spence,  on 
the  authority  of  old  Dennis,  says :  '*  Just  before  the.  time  of  his  court- 
ship, he  was  designed  for  governor  to  the  late  duke  of  Richmond*  and 
was  to  have  been  allowed  £1500  a-year  from  the  government.  His 
absence  from  court,  in  the  progress  of  this  amour,  and  his  being  yet  * 
more  absent  after  liis  marriage,  (for  Lady  Drogheda  was  very  jealous 
of  him,)  disgusted  his  friends  there  so  much,  that  he  lost  all  his  inter- 
est With  them.  His  lady  died ;  he  got  but  little  by  her ;  and  his  mis- 
fortunes were  such  that  he  was  tiurown  into  the  Fleet,  and  lay  there 
seven  years."  Wycheiley  died  in  1715.  He  died  a  Romanist,  and 
has  owned  that  religion  in  my  hearing,"  says  Spence.  On  this  subject, 
a  reviewer  judiciously  remarks  : — "  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  we  have 
three  instances  together  of  poets  who  were  Roman  Catholics  at  this 
periodj-^arth,  Wychcrley,  and  Pope'himseK  The  reason  assigned 
for  Garth's  predilection  for  this  foith,-  viz.  '  the  greater  efficacy  which 
it  gives  to  the  sacraments,'  does  not  appear  to  be  very  obvious  or  sa- 
tisfactory. Popery  is,  in  its  essence,  and  by  its  very  constitution,  a 
religion  of  outward  form  and  ceremony,  full  of  sound  and  show,  re- 
commending itself  by  the  charm  of  music,  the  solemnity  of  pictures, 
the  pomp  of  dress,  the  magniflcenoe  of  buildings,  by  this  dread  of 
power,  and  the  allurements  of  pleasure.  It  strikes  upon  the  senses 
•tudioiisly,  and  in  every  way;  it  appeals  to  the  imagination ;  it  enthrals 
the  passions ;  it  infects  by  sympathy  ;  has  ago,  has  authority,  hasnum-' 
bers  on  its  side,  and  exacts  implicit  Faith  in  its  inscrutable  mysteries 
and  its  gaudy  symbols : — it  is,  in  a  word,  the  religion  of  fancy,  as  pro- 
teslantirafi  is  the  religion  of  philosophy,  and  of  foith  ' chastised  1^  a 
more  sober  reason.  It  is  not  astontohiog,  therefor^,  that  at  a  period 
when  the  nation  and  the  government  had  been  so'  llrtely  distracted  by 
the  contest  between  the  old  and  the  new  religion,  poets  were  found  to 
waver  between  the  two,  or  were  oflen  led  away  by  that  whicli  flattered 
their  love  of  the  marvellous  and  the  splendid.  Any  of  these  reasons, 
we  think,  is  more  likely  than  '  the  greater  efficacy  givdi  to  the  saera- 
ments'  in  that  communion,  to  explain  why  so  many  poets,  without'nluch 
*  religion,  as  Garth,  Wycherley,  Pope,  Dryden,  Crashaw,  should  be 
fascinated  by  the  glittering  bait  of  pojiery,  and  lull  their  more  serious 
feelings  asleep  in  the  torpor  oi"  its  harlot  embraces.  A  minute,  but 
voluminous  critic  of  our  time,  has  laboured  hard  to  show,  that  to  this 
list  should  be  added  the  name  of  Massinger.  But  the  proofi  adduced 
in  support  of  this  conjecture  are  extremely  incondudve.  Among 
cHhen,  tbo  writer  insists  on  the  proftisioB  of  crudflxei,  gbries»  angelio 
lY.  2t 
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yisions,  garlaoclft  of  roaeSf  and  ckwrih  of  ineeme  aeattevdd  tfarongli  tlie 

*  Virgin  Martyr  as  eyi(ieooe  of  the  tb<!;ologiMl  ientiments  meant  to  hm 

inculcated  by  this  play ;  when  the  least  reflection  might  have  taught 
him  that  they  proved  nothing  but  his  author's  poetical  coucoption  of 
the  character  and  costume  of  his  subject.  A  writer  might,  with  the 
*  same  sinister  shrewdue^Si  be  suspected  of  heathenism  for  tallung  of 
Flora  and  Gere%  in  i|  poeasi  on  tbe  seaaona;  and  irkat  are^pndiieed-aa' 
the  exoliinye«badg6a  of  catholic  bigotry,  ara  nothing  bnt  tbe  adveoti* 
tious  ornaments  and  external  emblems, — the  gross  and  sensible  Ian< 
guage,- — in  a  word,  the  poetry  of  Christianity  in  general.  What,  in- 
deed, shows  the  frivoloutiiess  ot"  tiie  wliolp  inferpnce  is,  that  Decker, 
who  is  asserted  Uy  our  critic  to  have  coniribuLcd  some  of  the  most  pas- 

aiooate  and  fiiQtastie  oC  tbeie  dfivotiomd  aoaneif  is  not  evmi  amacd  of 
a  leaning  to  pqieiy." 

Boaif  A.  D.  166S.»-'4iiBn  ▲..D.  1716b 

.  This  mathematician^  whose  life  was  too  short  for  the  fulfilment  of  its 
early  promisf^,  wa^  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Cotes,  rector  of  Bur- 
bage  in  Leic*  ■^tr  l^llill ,  He  was  born  on  the  10th  of  July,  1682,  and 
received  his  lirst  education  at  Leicester  school.  When  about  twelve, 
yearn  of  age  lie  began  to  evinoe  a  decided  predileelkin  and  oapacity  ftr 
mathematics  and  the  related  bntnches  of  natural  philcBoifhy,  and,  with 
the  view  of  pursuing  this  line  of  irtudy^  was  boarded  for  a  while  with 
his  uricle,  the  "Rev.  John  Smith,  one  of  the  best  mathematicians  of  his 
day.  He  continued  with  him  for  some  time,  after  which  he  was  sent 
tp  8t  Pauls  school,  where  he  made  considerable  proficiency  in  claawcal 
stttdiesy  but'  StUl  devoted  a  portion  of  bli  attention  to  the  maibemtical. 
aiod  .metaphyepcal  scieooes.  In  1699  he  was  entcfed  4)f  Trinity  coU^^ 
Cambridge,  of  whidi  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  in  due  course  of  time. 

His  scientific  acquirfmcnts  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  Plu- 
mian  professor  of  astronomy  and  experimental  philosophy,  upon  the 
Qrst  election  to  that  new  foundation.  He  filled  this  office  with  mucii 
credit  to  himself  untQ  his  death,  on  the  5th  of  June»  1716. 

Cotes  was  a.mathcmatieian  of  first  rate  talents  and  high  pranise. 
^B  edited  the  second  edition  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  s  Pciiieqplceof  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  to  which  he  attached  an  admirable  preface.  This, 
with  a  description  of  the  great  meteor  that  was  seen  in  some  parts  of 
England  on  tbe  Gth  of  March,  1715,  and  winch  was  inserted  in 
the  Phifesophical  tnmsactionsy  are  the  only  writings  he  published;  hot 
he  1^  behuid  him  several  Talmd>le  tracts  on  snlge^  ooBncotedwttbhis 
chair,  which  were  given  to  the  world  by  hiseuooessor  siad  Idasmattt  Dr 
Robert  Smith. 

The  following  anecdote  evinces  the  high  and  general  esteem  in  which 
this  young  matiiematician  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries.  iVir 
Whiston  was  one  of  the  electors  to  the  Piuuiiaii  professorship  on  its  first 
ihstittttion.  Besides  Mr  Cotes,  there  was  another  candidate  who  had 
been. a  scbi^r  of  Dr  Ijbmis's.  Ae  Mr  Whiston  was  the  only  professor 
of  aathesiaiaes  who  was  dupaot^  ooaceined  in  tbs  eboiflek  the  rest  oi 
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the  decton'  mtntthy  pofid  a  great  regtiid  to  .his  judgment  At  the 
lamo  of«el«etioD»  Mr  Whiiton  said  th^  he  thought  himielf  to  he  nqt 

nraeh  inferior  to  the  other  candidate  s  master}  Dr  Hum  i  but  he  eon- 
fesfied  that  he  was  bat  a  child  to  Mr  Cotes.  The  votes  were  unanimous 
for  Mr  Cotes ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was  then  only  in 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  iiis  age.  In  1707  JMr  Whiaton  and  Mr 
Cotes  united  together  in  giving  a  coarse  of  philosophical  e&perimeuU) 
at  Cambridge.  Among  o&er,patfeB  of  the  undertaking,,  oertain  bydnv 
atatio  and  pneumatic  lectures  won  eompoaed;  they  were  in  number 
twenty-four,  of  which  twelve  were  written  by  Mr  Cotes,  and  twelve  by 
Mr  Whiston.  But  IVIr  Whiston  esteemed  his  own  lectures  to  be  so  far 
inferior  to  those  of  Mr  Cotes,  that  lie  tould  never  prevail  upon  himself, 
to  revise  and  improve  them  for  publicatiuu.  ... 

BOBN  A.I>.  1679«— JDIfiD  A.I>.  1718 

•  > 

Thomas  Parnbll,  of  whoae  poetu3al.eomp(MitioD8, . '  The  Hermi|i' 
at  least^bas-been  dassrvediy  pop<ilar»  was  the  deacendant  of  an  ancient 
family  wUclr  had  beon  asti^  for  some  centuries  at  Congletop,  a  mar- 
ket-town in  Cheshire,  until  about  the  year  1660,  the  period  of  the 
-Restoration,  when  his  father,  Thomas  Parnell,  who  had  been  of  the 
commonwealth  party,  went  to  Ireland.  H^e  he  purchased,  another 
eitate,  whioh,  with-tiiai  in  Cheafaire^  deaoended  to  oar  author,  who  wot 
born  in  Dublin  in  4he  year  1.678.  In  thhi  eity*  too,  at  a  late  date^ 
John,  his  brother,  was  born,  who  beciutte  judge  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench  in  Ireland,  and  died  in  1722,  leaving  John  Parnell  the^ntt  ba- 
Tonet  of  the  family,  who  died  in  1782. 

Thomas,  the  sui)ject  of  our  memoir,  was  educated  at  the  grammar- 
aehooi  of  Dr  Jones  of  DubUo,  under  whose  management  he  is  said  to 
•have  early  distinguiahed  hinuelf  by  lHi4iurpfising  powers  of  memory. 
The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  him  in  after  life  ^-r^afore.  *  Th» 
Rape  of  the  Lock'  was  finished,  Pope  was  reading  some  parts  of  it  to 
Swift,  who  listened  attentively,  while  Parnell  went  in  and  out  of  the 
room,  apparently  taking  no  notice  of  it:  he,  however,  kept  in  mind  a 
tolerably  exact  description  of  the  toilet,  whioli  he  tiansla^d  into  Lar 
tin  Tene,  and  on  the  day  foUowing^  when  Pope  waa  agaui  loeding  to 
some  friends  wlmt  he  had  wxitten  of  the>p(Qem»  our  author  insisted  that 
part  of  the  description  was  taken  from  an  old  monkish  manuacartpt,  and 
proceeded  to  support  his  assertion  by  reciting  his  translation. 

In  1692,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  adiiiiited  mto  the  college  of 
Dubim,  and  in  1700  he  took  the  degrt  e  ot  Master  of  Arts,  and  was 
ordi^ned  a  deacon  by  the  bishop  of  Derry,  with  a  dispensation,  he  be- 
ing under  the  canonieal.age.  In  1703  be  was  ordained  a  priest,  and, 
in  1705,  the  archd^bconry  of  Clogher  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
bishop,  Dr  Ashe.  About  this  time  he  married  Miss  Anne  Minchin,  a 
lady  of  high  intellectual  endowments.  Until  towards  the  close  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  Parnell  iiad  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
liberal  party ;  but,  on  their  ejection  irom  office  at  this  period,  he  came 
round,  and  was,  wo  are  informed,  '*  reoeived  by  (he  new  ministiy  as  a 
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TaluaUe  reiiiibroeineDt  When  the  eail  of  Oxlbrd  mm  told  thai  Dr 
Pftroell  waited  among  the  crowd  in  the  outer  room,  he  went,  by  the 
peivaasion  of  Svrift,  with  hig  treasnier'a  staff  in  his  hand,  to  inquire  for 
him.  and  to  bid  him  welcome ;  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Pope's 
dedication,  admitted  him  as  a  favourite  companion  to  his  conviTial 
hours ;  but — as  it  seems  often  to  have  liappened  in  those  tunes  to  tho 
fiivoiuites  of  the  great-rwithoot  attoifion  to  his  fiwtimef  whicb»  bov- 
eyer»  stood  in  no  great  need  of  improrement" ' 

Our  author  first  came  to  EngUuid  about  the  year  1706.  After  this» 
it  seems  he  generally  made  an  annual  visit  to  this  country ;  and  at 
subsequent  periods,  while  in  London,  he  displayed  his  pulpit  eloquence 
to  numerous  congregations,  being  influenced,  it  has  been  aiiirmed,  by 
a  desire  ^  to  make  himself  conspicuous,  and  to  show  how  worthy  he 
was  of  higli  preferment**  Dr  Johnson  asserts  that  <*  the  queen's  death 
patting  an  end  to  his  expectations,  abated  his  diligence."  There  is 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  his  disappointment  was  owing  to  the 
habits  of  intemperance  into  whic  li  he  had  fallen. 

Foiled  as  his  anticipations  had  been  "  in  high  places,"  the  private 
frieuds  of  our  author  did  not  overlook  him ;  for  in  17 13,  Archbishop 
King,  on  the  solicitation  of  Swift,  gave  him' a  prebend ;  and,  in-Bfoy» 
1716,  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglass,  in  the  diocese  of 
Dublioy  the  value  of  which  is  stated  by  Goldsmith  to  ha^  been  £400 
per  annum.  Mr  Mitford,  however,  imaijinps  thvtt  there  is  some  error 
in  the  value  whieh  has  been  placed  on  this  living,  "  for  Swift,"  he  re- 
marks iu  his  *  Vindication  of  ids  excellency,  Lord  Carteret,'  speaks 
of  him  as  bestowing  on  Mr  James  Stafford  die  vicarage  <^  Fbglass, 
worth  about  £100  a  year.  This  was  written  about  the  year  1780.  I 
bare  no  doubt  but  that  Goldsmith's  valiiatim  is  erroneous ;  for  Swift 

seems  to  doubt  whether  liis  own  deanery  was  worth  move  than  £400  ?. 
year."  In  reference  to  these  presentations  of  ArchUisliop  King,  Dr 
Johnson  observes,  "  Such  notice  from  such  a  man  inclines  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  vice  of  which  he  has  been  aceused  was  not  gross,  or  not 
I  notorioos."  This  prosperity  was  very  transient;  for  in  July,  1718»  a 
period  of  aboat  fourteen  montlis  after  his  last  clerical  appointment  lie 
died  at  Cliestcr  when  on  his  way  to  Irelaiid,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year 
of  his  age.    He  wn*;  interred  at  Trinity  churcii  iu  that  town. 

Parnell  was  courted  by  the  chief  public  characters  of  his  time,  not 
more  for  his  ability  as  a  scholar  than  for  his  fascinating  conversation. 
Bope — ^in  whose  hands  the  poems  of  Pameli  were  left— dedicating  a  se- 
lection from  them  to  the  eari  of  Oxford^  thus  addressee  that  nobleman: 

♦ 

♦*^Such  wore  the  nofos  (liy  onro  loved  poet  sung, 
Till  death  uatimely  stopp'd  bis  tuneful  toof  ue." 

•*  For  him  thou  oft  hast  hid  the  world  attend, 
Fond  to  forget  the  statesman  in  the  friend ; 
For  Swift  and  him,  despised  the  farce  of  ftatd^ 
The  sober  follies  of  Iht;  wise  and  ^reat,— 
Dcxt'rous  the  craving,  fawning  crowd  to  quit. 
And  pleased  to  escape  from  flattery  to  witT 

'  ParaeH's  conrersion  from  whig  principles  to  toryism  was  probably  ia  a  great  in«a> 
'  son  due  to  Snilt'a  Influqioe  over  fim. 
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'*  Absent  or  dead,  still  let  a  fViend  be  dear ; 
(A  sigh  the  absent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear !) 
Recall  those  nights  that  closed  thy  toilsome  days ; 
Still  hear  thy  Ftenea  in  hit  liring  iKjt," 

Notwithstanding  his  vivacity  as  a  companion,  Goldsmith  informs  us, 
that  <*  he  wanted  that  evenness  of  dispoution  which  beara  diaappcnDt- 
aiMit  with  phfegni,  and  joy  with  indifference  ;  he  waa  ever  much  elated 

or  depressed,  and  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  agony  or  rapture.  But 

the  turbulence  of  theipp  passions  only  affected  himself,  and  never  thnsf^ 
about  him  ;  he  knew  the  ridicule  of  his  character,  and  very  effectually 
raised  the  mirth  of  his  companions  as  well  at  his  vexations  as  at  his  tri- 
lunphs."  Fkmell»  according  to  Goldsmith)  was  alw^  careful  that  **  hia 
frioidB  ahonld  see  him  to  the  best  adTantage ;  for  when  he  found  his  fits 
of  spleen  and  uneasiness  returning,  he  retreated  with  all  expedition  to  the 
remote  parts  of  Ireland,  and  there  made  out  a  gloomy  kind  of  satisfac- 
tion, in  !::iving  hideous  desoriptions  of  the  solitude  to  which  he  retired. 
From  many  of  his  unpublit>lied  pieces  which  X  have  seen,  and  from 
others  whidi  have  appeared,^  it  would  seem  that  scarce  a  bog  in  his 
uttghbourhood  was  left  without  reproach*  and  scarce  a  mountain  reared 
his  head  unsung." 

Pamell  correspondf d  rlosely  with  Pope.  In  one  letter,  Pope  says, 
"  You  know  how  very  much  I  want  you,  and  that  however  your  business 
may  depend  upon  another,  my  business  depends  entirely  on  you.  And 
yet  I  still  hope  you  will  find  your  man,  even  though  I  lose  you  the 
meanwhile.  At  this  time,  the  more  I  love,  the  worse  I  can  spare  you ; 
which  alone  will,  I  dare  say,  be  n  reason  to  you,  to  let  me  have  yon 
back  the  sooner.**  "  In  short,  come  down  forthwith,  or  give  me  good 
reasons  for  delaying,  though  but  for  a  day  or  two,  by  the  next  po-t.  If 
I  find  tliem  just,  I  will  come  up  to  you,  though  you  must  know  how 
precious  my  time  is  at  present ;  my  hours  were  never  worth  so  much 
money  before ;  but  perhaps  you  are  not  sensible  of  this,  who  ffive  away 
ffomr  awn  works.  You  are  a  generous  author  ;  I,  a  hackney  scribble. 
You  are  a  Grecian,  and  bred  at  a  university  ;  I,  a  j)oor  EngUshman,  of 
.my  own  edueatinij.  You  arc  a  reverend  parson  ;  I,  a  wag.  In  short, 
you  ar(  Doctor  rarnrlle, — with  an  e  at  the  end  of  your  name; — and  I, 
your  most  obliged  and  ad'ectionate  friend,  and  faithful  servant."  In 
another  letter,  written  in  1717,  probably  about  the  month  of  March, 
Pope  writes,  **  I  have  beoi  ever  since  December  last  in  a  greater  varie^ 
of  businew  than  any  such  men  as  you — that  is,  divines  and  philoso- 
phers— can  possibly  imagine  a  reasonable  creature  capable  of.  Gay's 
play,  among  the  rest,  has  cost  mo  much  time  and  long-suffering,  to 
stem  a  tide  of  malice  and  party  that  authors  have  raised  against  it. 
The  best  revenge  against  such  follows  is  now  in  my  hands :  I  mean, 
your  *  Zoilus,*  which  really  transcends  the  expectation  I  had  conceiTod 
(f  it.  I  have  put  it  into  the  press,  beginning  with  the  poem  *  Batra- 
chom,*  for  you  seem  by  the  first  paragraph  of  the  dedication  to  it,  to 
design  to  prefix  the  name  of  some  particular  person.  I  beg  therefore 
to  know  for  whom  you  intend  it,  that  the  publication  may  not  be  delay- 
ed on  this  account;  and  this  as  soon  as  possible*  Inibnn  me  also  on 
what  terms  I  am  to  deal  with  the  bookseller ;  and  whether  yon  design 
tbe  cof^-money  for  Gay,  as  you  formerly  talked  of." 

Fanieil  was  a  member  of  the  Scriblerus  dub,  formed  by  Pope  and 
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his  friendB.  Pope  in  a  letter  to  Jenras,  NbfwliMr,  1716,  says,  **Thc 
best  amends  you  can  make  to  mo,  is,  by  saying  all  the  good  you  can 
of  me,  which  is,  that  I  heartily  love  and  esteem  the  dean,  and  Dr  Par- 
nelle.  Gay  is  yours  and  theirs:  his  spirit  is  awakened  very  much  in 
the  cause  of  the  dean,  which  has  broke  forth  in  a  courageous  couplet 
or  two  upon  Sir  RioiMrd  Blaokmore.  Ho  Jim  printed  it  with  hi^nune 
to  it,  and  bravely  assigns  no  other  reason  than  that  the  Mid  Sir  JKiehard 
has  abti^ed  Dr  Swift.  I  have  also  suffered  in  the  like  cause,  and  shall 
suffer  more,  unless  Pamelle  sends  me  his  *  Zoilus'  and  '  Bookworm.' " 
In  a  letter  to  Parnell,  Pope  says,  "If  I  were  to  te!!  yoii  the  thing  I 
wUh  above  all  things,  it  is,  to  see  you  again  ;  the  uext to  see  here 
your  treatise  of  '.Zo&Nk'  with  tiM  *  BalneliomttMnaehia,*  and  tlie  <'Fnv 
vlgiliiim  Veneris,*  bath  vUeh  poemiare  master-piecBS-inseyeral  kinds^ 
and  I  question  not  tke  proea  is  at  ex(%iknt  in  its  sort,  as  the  *  Essay  on 
Homer.'  Nothing  can  be  more  glorious  to  that  great  atithor,  than  that 
the  same  hand  which  raised  his  best  statue,  and  deekcii  it  with  its  old 
laurels,  should  ais>u  hang  up  the  scarecrow  of  his  miserable  critic,  axul 
gibbet  up  the  asfoass  of  '  Zoilas/  to  the.tenor  of  the  writings  of  pas* 
tertty."  Gay*  in  a  Ictttr  to  Pamall,  sa^  "  Let  <  Zoilns*.  harten  toyonr 
friend's  assistance,  and  envious  criticism  shall  be  no  more.'' 

Dr  Johnson  observes  of  Parnell  on  the  authority  of  earlier  biogra- 
phers, "  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  poets  who  take  delight  in 
writing.  He  contributed  to  the  pap«»rs  of  that  time,  and  probably 
published  mote  than  he  owned.  He  left  many  ODmporiiiona  behind 
him,  of  whieh  Pope  selected  those  which  he  theoght  best,  and  dedioitBd 
them  to  the  earl  of  Oxford." 

•  The  Hermit'  hn^^  been  the  most  popular  of  hf?  prnrluctlons :  few 
poems,  indeed,  have  attracted  more  notice.  Dr  Blair  says,  "  it  is  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  whole  of  it  for  beautifiil  descriptive  narration. 
The  manner  of  the  liermtt*s  setting  forth  to  visit  the  world ;  his  meeting 
with  a  eooipaaion,  and  the  honees  m  which  thcj  are  sMceessMy  entei>* 
taiaedf— ^  the  vaia  man,  the  covetous  man,  and  the  good  man>— *are. 
pieces  of  very  fine  painting,  touched  with  a  light  and  delicate  pencil, 
overchai^ed  with  no  superliuo««  colouring,  and  conveying  to  us  a  lively 
idea  of  the  objects."  ^  Dr  Johnson  says  of  Parnell,  that  "  he  was  by  no 
means  distinguished  for  great  extent  of  comprehension,  or  fertility  of 
mind.  Of  the  little  - that  appears,  atill  less  is  his  own.  His  ipmise  mast 
be  derived  fmm  the  easy  sweetness  of  his  diction.  In  his  verse  there  is 
more  haj)piness  than  pains ;  he  is  sprightly  without  effort,  and  always- 
delights,  though  he  never  ravishes ;  every  thing  is  proper,  yet  every 
thing  seems  casual.  If  there  is  sume  a[)]>earance  of  elaboration  in  *The 
Hermit,'  the  narrative,  as  it  is  less  airy,  is  less  plea^iiug.  Of  his  other 
compositions,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  tfacgr  are  the  prodactions 
of  nature^  so  excellent  as  not  to  want  the  help  of  art,  or  of  aifeso  rrflnsd. 
as  to  resemble  nature."  I^ume  in  his  *  Essay  on  Sin^Ucity  and  Re<' 
finement,*  says,  "It  is  suificient  to  read  Cowley  once;  but  PaniaU» 
alter  the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  bneah  as  the  brst." 

■  Ths  IncMeHts  of  thfs  tale  wm  IncfondMloii  so  early  ag  ths'MUi'MMttry,  and  ham 

been  emoloyad  by  Sir  P.  Herbert  in  his  '  ConceptkM»(*  Iqr  Hawttt,  in hiS  'JUtWn;* 
and  by  Jjt  Henry  ilui«,  in  his  *  Divine  Dialwgues.* 
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BIRD  A,  D.  1713. 

This  oetebntod  poet  amd  physieian'WwdesoenM'fiom  ft  respeeta- 
Uai'ftoiily  in  Yorkshire.  He  studied  at  Peterhouse  coUcgO}-  Cambridge  i 
and  receiTed  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  at' that  university}  ia  1691.  Soon 
after  this,  he  went  to  LoMkw*  and  was  admtted  a  OMOibar  of  the  ooi- 

lege  of  physicians  there. 

At  this  time  the  college  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  witli  the  apothe- 
caries of  London,  relative  to  a  project  whieh  the  physieians  had  set  on 
foot  tar  supi^yiug  the  sick  poor  with  medicines  gratis.  This  the  apo- 
thecaries opposed,  dreadiq^  that  it  might  injure  their  retail  trade,  and 
they  succeeded  in  turning  over  several  of  the  fellows  of  the  college  to 
their  views.  Dr  Garth  saw  and  resolved  t  o  (  xr»ose  the  selfisliiiess  of  the 
men,  which  he  soon  afterward:>  did  iu  an  admirable  poem,  entitled 
*.  The  Dispensary/  which  was  most-frvmirably  reeeived  by  the  puUiCy 
and  produced  a  strong  impression' agaanst  the  apoCheoaries*  It  passed 
through  six  editions  in  as  many  years;  bnt  every  snecessive  edition 
presented  the  poem  in  nn  improved  and  CTCtendcd  form.  *  The  Di^j- 
pensary,'  among  many  careless,  and  many  languid  lines,  exhibits  no 
bmall  share  of  learning,  with  a  few  vigorous  and  many  iiighly  polished 
passives*  The  enciaies  of  Dr  Garth  aoonsed  him  of  borrowing  many 
hints  from' the  Li^rin  of  Boiienu,  and  from  the  dasnes ;  but  this  is 
surely  quite  an  allowable  species  of  tbefl  in  poems  of  this  kind.  It  is 
in  iact,  in  the  ingenious;  and  grotesque  adaptation  of  several  Homeric 
passages  that  much  ot  the  excellence  of  this  mock-heroic  poem  consists. 
An  alarming  explosion  of  some  cbymioid  preparation,  which  breaks  up 
a  meetuig  at'Apotheoaries*  hall  niflnr  preoipifately,  produees  the  fol-  - 
lowing  simile : 

 "  So  wlien  tbe  giants  strove 

To  invade  the  skies,  and  wage  a  war  with  Jova^ 
Soon  as  tbe  ass  of  old  Silenus  bray'd* 
The  trembling  rebels  in  confusion  flttd,** 

;  He  represents  the  ghost  of  Guiacum,  in  the  shades  below,  tormented 
by  the  sppctrrs  of  his  patieuta,  the  victims  of  his  ill-conduct,  and  inju- 
dicious trealiiitnt  on  earth, 

.  '*  Who  vex'd  with  endlcM  clamour  bis  repose : 
Tliia  wants  a  palate,  that  demandf  a  note; 

At)tl  liore  tlipy  cxL-rute  stern  Plutu's  will. 

And  ply  him  every  moment  with  a  pill."  { 

Not  content  with  the  flagellation  he  had  bestowed  upon  selfish  apothe-  ' 
caries  and  ignorant  prrtniders  to  the  hpfding  art  in  *  The  Dispensary,' 
Garth,  haviucr  been  appoiuLed  to  deliver  the  Harvcian  firation,  in  1697, 
assailed  them  in  such  vigorous  and  pointed  Latinity,  that  tiie  whole  city 
rung  with  their  shame^  and  Gavth  became  the  most- admired  in- literary 
eiidbes»  and  the  most  employed  of  physiciamb  Gwrth  was  in  politics 
a  decided  wliig ;  and  eontriTed  to  introduce  a  eulogy  on  the  Revolution 
into  his  Hanreian  oration*  His  professieiial  rlTal,  Dr  Raddiffe>  was 
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an  equally  decided  tory ;  but  the  death  of  the  latter  left  Garth  an  open 

field  for  practice  amongst  both  tories  and  whig?. 

On  the  accession  ot  (j*:orge  I.,  Garth  had  the  honour  of  b*  ing 
knigiited.  He  died  m  i/iS.  Spence  mys,  He  was  rather  doubiiui 
and  fearfbl  than  idighxu.  It  was  nend  for  him  to  8ay»  'that  if  than 
was  such  a  thing  ai  rdigion^  'twas  among  tho  Roman  eatholiei»'  pio- 
bably,"  adds  Spen^,  "  from  the  greater  efficacy  we  give  the  sacra- 
mentai.  lie  died  a  papist,  as  I  was  assured  by  Mr  Blount,  who  carried 
the  Father  to  him  in  liis  last  hours."  On  this  suUject  the  reader  will 
find  tome  judicious  redectioos  appeudt:d  to  our  uuuce  of  Wycherley. 

BOEN  A.  D.  16721 — DI£0  A.  D.  1719. 

Thi8  eminent  writer  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr  Lanodot  Addison^ 

dean  of  litchfidd,  by  his  first  wife,  a  sister  of  Dr  William  Gulston, 
bishop  of  Bristol,  and  was  boro  on  the  1st  of  May,  1672,  at  his  father  s 
rectory  of  Milston  in  AViltsliire.    He  was  put  to  school,  first  at  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Aini-lMiry,  and  afterwards  at  Salisbury,  from 
whence  he  was  ixuaiiy  traubicrrcd  to  the  Charter-house.    It  was  here 
he  formed  his  aoqoaintance  with  Sir  Riehaid  Steele^  his  w^-known 
associate  in  some  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  undertakings  of  has 
future  life.   When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fift^n,  he  was  entered  of 
Queon's-coUege,  Oxford,  where  his  reputation  soon  fulfilled  the  most 
san.ruuie  expectations  of  his  friends.     The  earliest  proofs  which  he 
gdvu  of  his  taleuts  and  scholarsixip  were  some  performances  in  Latin 
verae»  whieh  were  afterwards  eoUected  and  publbhed  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  *  The  Musm  Anglican^.'   The  first  production  he  ofiered  to 
the  world  in  his  native  tongue  was  a  poe  tical  tribute  addressed  to  Dry- 
den,  which  ;iy»fi<'arr'd  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-second  year.    It  was 
fortunate  enough  to  win  th(!  approbation  of  the  great  poet,  and  was 
quickly  followed  by  u  tranbiatiou  of  the  fourth  book  of  Virgil's  *  Georg- 
ies.'  which  Dryden  has  ako  warmly  commended.  The  critical  disserta- 
tion prefixed  to  Dryden's  own  version  <^  the  *  Georgies,'  published  soon 
after,  which  he  states  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  friend,  is  now  known  to 
have  been  like  wise  written  by  Addison.    Thus  honoured  by  the  en- 
couragcniont  and  the  friendship  of  tlie  hio;hpst  living  authority  in  litera- 
ture, our  young  author  now  deemed  tiiat  he  migiit  presume  to  intro- 
duce his  mose  to  the  notice  of  the  dispemers  of  more  substantial  pa- 
tronage ;  which  he  did  by  the  publication  of  a  poem  on  one  of  King 
William's  campaigns,  addressed  to  the  lord-keeper  Somers.    For  this 
his  rewfird  was  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  obtained  by  the  interest  of 
that  niimster.    His  Latin  poems,  already  mentioned,  appeared  about 
the  same  time,  dedicated  to  another  infiueutiai  member  of  the  cabinet, 
Mr  Montagu,  the  dbancellor  of  the  exchequer,  bettw  known  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Halifax,  which  was  soon  after  conferred  upon  him.  Mr 
Addison  had  been  originally  intended  for  the  church ;  but,  according 
to  one  account,  his  distrust  in  his  own  qualifications  for  the  sacred 
office, — accordinjf^  to  p.tmther,  the  solicitations  of  his  new  friends,  and 
the  more  brilliant  pro:«pect:i  which  their  pruicctioii  opened  to  him,  in* 
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dneed  hiin  to  detenaine  upon  abandoning  that  destinaHon ;  and  towards 
tiie  end  of  the  year  1699  he  took  advantage  of  the  means  which  his 
pension  aiforded  Ihtii,  to  set  out  oo  a  tour  to  Italy.    It  was  from  this 

country  that,  in  1701,  he  addressed  his  well-known  letter  to  his  patron, 
Lord  Haiifax,  then  retired  from  tiie  oabinet,  and  the  object  of  an  im- 
peachment by  the  house  of  commons. 

The  death  of  King  Wiliiam  in  the  spring  of  1702,  and  the  change  of 
luinistiy  whieh  ensued,  deprived  him  not  only  of  an  expected  ap[)oinU 
menttneav  the  person  of  Prince  Eogeae,  but  also  of  his  pension,  and 
forced  him  to  return  home.  For  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land he  remained  without  any  employment, — nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
written  any  thing  for  the  public.  During  this  interval  his  father  died. 
The  bailie  of  Blenheim,  fought  in  August,  1704,  was  accidenlaliy  the 
ooOMiott  of  reealling  him  at-  once  to  authorship,  and  to  the  poUtieal 
career  from  which  he  had  formerly  been  withdrawn  when  on  the  pomt 
of  entering  it.  In  a  conversation  which  happened  to  take  plaee  asbort 
time  after  the  victory,  het^vopn  Godolphin,  then  lord-treasurer,  and^Ha* 
iifax,  tin;  former  expressed  his  wish  that  he  knew  some  person  who 
would  undertake  tiie  task  of  celebrating  so  splendid  a  national  achieve- 
ment In  verse.  Halifiu  immediately  named  his  fHend,  the  author  of 
the  <  Letter  fyom  Italy/  as  one  more  capable  flian  any  other  Uving* 
writer  of  doing  justice  to  the  theme,  and  who>  if  duly  encouraged,  would 
no  doubt  gladly  exert  his  tah  !it?  in  such  a  service.  The  consequence 
was,  a  request  from  the  lord-treasurer  to  Addison,  transmitted  through 
Mr  Boyle,  (afterwards  Lord  Carlton,)  the  cbaacellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, that  he  would  invoke  his  muse  to  sing  this  new  tale  of '  Arms  and 
tiie  Man/  In  no  long  time,  accordingly*  the  poem  of  *  The  Campaign'  - 
made  its  appearance,  its  author  having  been  already  appointed  a  com- 
missioner of  appeals  by  Godolphin,  to  wliom  tlie  performance  had  been 
submitted  when  it  wa«  advanced  as  lar  as  the  celebrated  simile  of  the 
augel.  In  1705  Addison  accompanied  Lord  Halifax  to  Hanover ;  and 
in  1706  he  was  appointed  to  the  place  of  under-secretary  of  state.  The 
load  of  political  advancement  was  now  open  before  him,  but  fortunately 
ibr  letters  and  for  his  own  fame,  he  did  not  sufier  either  the  cares  or 
the  charms  of  office  to  withdraw  him  wholly  from  his  original  pursuits. 
Soon  after  this  he  again  came  before  the  world  in  his  character  of  poet, 
by  the  composition  of  his  English  opera  of  *  Rosamond,'  which,  liow- 
cver,  did  not  meet  with  much  success  ou  the  stage.  An  anonymou'; 
politioid  pamphlet,  entitled,  'The  Present  State  of  the  War,'  which  ttj' 
peered  in  November,  1707,  is  believed  to  have  also  proceeded  from  his 
pen.  In  1709  he  went  over  to  Ireland  in  the  quality  of  secretary  to 
the  marquess  of  Wharton,  who  was  then  invested  with  the  lord-lieu- 
trij;iiicy  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to 
the  oiiice  of  keeper  of  the  Irish  records,  v.  ith  an  augmented  salary. 
'  It  was  during  his  absence  from  Eti^land^  that  the  first  number  of 
*  The  Tatler'  appeared,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1709.  It  is  said  that 
Addison  discovered  the  author  to  be  his  friend  Steele,  from  an  observa- 
tion on  Virgil  which  he  had  hir.j- <  If  communicated  to  him.  Hisassist- 
ance  was  offered  as  a  contributor  to  the  work,  in  which,  as  is  well- 
known,  he  soon  took  a  distinguislied  part.  Tiie  change  of  ministry, 
and  his  loss  of  office,  which  ere  long  took  place,  left  him  the  more  lei- 
sure for  this  employment  of  his  pen.   He  is  also  understood  to  have 
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contributed  on  several  occasions  to  a  political  paper,  '  Tiie  Whig  Exa- 
uiiiier/  the  fir^t  number  of  which  appeared  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1710.  This  publication,  beiog  iotended  to  combat  the  fiunous  *  Tory 
Examiner,'  kept  no  measures  in  its  invective  any  more  than  its  antago- 
nist ;  ancb  Addison's  papers, .  of  which  there  are  five,  are  marked  by 
nearly  as  much  asperity  of  style  as  any  others  in  the  collection.  The 
*  Tatler'  was  brou'j-!>t  to  a  close  on  the  2d  of  January,  1711  ;  but  only 
to  be  tuUuwed  alaiu:st  iiumediately  by  its  still  more  celebrated  »ucce^« 
sor,  the  '  Spectator/  which  began  to  be  pubUshed  on  the  1st  of  March. 
To  the  '  Spectator/  Addison  iras  a  regular  and  active  contributor  from 
its  coounenccnient ;  and  he  owes  his  extensive  popularity  as  an  English 
classic,  more  to  the  felicitous  productions  of  his  genius  which  he  con- 
signed to  its  pagt's,  than  to  any  thing  else  to  which  his  name  is  attach- 
ed. The  *  Spectator,'  of  whidi  sO  many  as  20,000  copies  were  some- 
times sold  in  a  d^,  tmninated  oh  the  Stli  of  September,  1712,  and  vas 
fbUoved  l»y  the  *  Guardian/  which  cotftinned  during  the  years  171S 
and  1714,  and  in  which  Addison  also  wrote  largely.  In  1713  appear- 
ed  his  ('(•!(  I  rited  tragedy  of  *Cato/  which  was  acted  for  thirty -five  suc- 
cessive iji-lits  amid  the  contending  applauses  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  wiiu  divided  the  uation,  and  who,  amusingly  enough,  were  both 
equally  zealous  In  interpreting  the  story  of  the  last  struggle  of  Roman 
liberty  as  a  defence  of  their  own  principles,  and  a  satire  on  those  of 
their  opponents.  The  author,  however— who,  as  Pope  with  some  de- 
(jror  of  ingenious  spite  informs  us,  "sweated  behind  the  scenes  with 
concern  to  find  their  applause  proceeding  more  from  the  hand  than  the 
head" — was  indemnified  by  the  praises  and  honours  which  his  drama 
received,  in  quarters  where  such  feelings  could  not  be  said  to  operate. 
Several  translations  of  it  were  made  hoSk  into  the  French  and  Italian 
languages;  and  it  is  stated  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  imitation 
even  in  Germany,  betwcpn  which  country  and  our  OM'n  there  was  in 
tho.se  days  but  little  literary  intercourse.  A  political  sciuib,  which  ap- 
peared this  year,  entitled,  '  The  Trial  and  Conviction  of  Count  Tariff,' 
directed  against  the  ministry  and  their  treaty  of  commerce  with  France, 
is  ^Iso  un&fsiood  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Addison,  and  has 
been  printed,  by 'his  friend  and  executor,  Mr  TlclLell,  among  his  collect- 
ed works. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  clfectcd  a  complete  revolution 
in  political  arrangements,  and  once  more  introduced  our  author  and  his 
friends  to  power.  The  lords-justices  immediately  appointed  Mr  Addi- 
son their  secretary ;  and  it  is  said  that  upon  the  formation  of  the  new 
ministry  he  was  invited  to  accept  the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  which, 
however,  he  declined,  preferring  to  go  back  to  Ireland  in  his  former  ca- 
pacity of  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  now  the  earl  of  Sunderland. 
Tlie  earl,  however,  was  soon  recalled  from  his  viceroyalty,  and  Aildison 
was  at  the  same  time  transferred  irom  his  secretaryship  to  be  one  of  the 
lords  of  trade.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  17 15,  he  again 
assumed  his  pen,  and  wielded  it  with  great  effect  in  support  of  the  go- 
vernment, by  the  publication  of  '  The  Freeholder/  tluB  first  number  of 
which  appeared  on  the  23d  of  September  in  that  year,  and  the  last  (the 
fifty-fifth,)  on  tlie  29tli  of  June,  1716.  It  was  about  this  time  also, 
tliat  his  verses  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  on  the  king's  picture,  and  one 
or  two,  other  minor  poetical  pieces,  were  given  to  the  world*  In  1716 
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he  married  the  dowager-countess  of  Warwick,  with  whom,  however,  he 
did  not  lead  a  happy  life.  In  April,  1717,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state,  but  he  did  not  hold  this  high  office  quite  twelve 
months,  having  resigned  in  March  the  year  following,  under  the  plea  of 
ill  bo:Uth.  nlthough  it  is  now  understood  that  his  rf  tirpmont  would  have 
In  n  1'  rul*  red  necessary  at  any  rate,  not  only  by  his  unsf  rviccableness 
in  tiic  huusc  of  commons— of  which  his  constitutional  bashtuincss  kept 
him  a  silent  member — Irat  even  by  his  insufficiency  for  the  more  private 
bnsine»  of  his  situation ;  this  great  writer,  it  is  said,  frequently  occa- 
sioning the  most  inconvenient  delays  from  his  hesitation  in  inditing  a 
common  note.  He  failed  from  taking  too  great  pains  to  succeed, — a 
fault  only  to  be  fallen  into  by  no  ordinary  mind.  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  a  consciousness  of  his  unfitness  which  induced  him  to  decline  the 
secretaryship  of  state  when  it  was  first  offered  to  him.  Whether  it  was 
the  vexation  of  this  failure  th&t  broke  his  health,  or  a  lamentable  habit 
of  over-indulgence  in  wine  which  he  had  allowed  to  grow  upon  him,  or 
both  causes  combined,  he  was  now  in  a  state  of  great  debility.  Some 
time  after  he  had  thrown  off  the  anxieties  of  business,  however,  a  par- 
tial recovery  reanimated  the  hopes  of  his  friends;  but  it  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  relapse,  and  he  breathed  his  last  at  Holland-house,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1719,  when  just  entering  the  forty-eighth  year  of  hb  age. 
Before  he  expired,  he  sent  for  his  step -son,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  then 
in  his  twcnty-fir.«t  year,  and,  while  the  young  nobleman  stood  at  his 
bedside  to  receive  his  eomniands,  grasping  his  hand,  he  said  he  had 
called  him  that  he  might  see  with  what  peace  a  Christian  could  die. 
He  left  an  only  daughter  by  the  countess.  Besides  the  titles  we  have 
enumerated,  a  few  others  require  to  be  noticed,  in  order  to  complete  the 
catalogue  of  Mr  Addison's  writings.  Sir  Richard  Steele  acknowledges 
himself  indebted  to  him  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  comedy  of  the 
*  Tender  Husband,'  which  appeared  in  1704;  and  he  is  also  known  to 
be  the  author  of  the  '  Drummer,  or  the  Haunted  House,'  which  origi- 
nally appeared  anonymously,  but  with  a  preface  by  Steele,  stating  it  to 
be  the  work  of  a  firiend.  Some  papers  in  a  continuation  of  the  *  Spec* 
tator,*  which  was  attempted,  but  soon  dropped,  and  one  or  two  in  a 
publication  of  a  similar  nature,  entitled,  the  *  Lover,*  were  contributed 
by  him  during  the  years  1713  nnd  1714.  Two  pamphlets,  bearing  the 
title  of  the  *  Old  Wliig,'  tvIik  Ii  appeared  in  1719,  in  support  of  the  bill 
introduced  that  year  to  limit  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  iu  the  crea- 
tion of  peers,  are  also  known  to  be  the  productions  of  his  pen.  They 
were  the  last  which  he  sent  to  the  press,  and  were  written  in  reply  to 
the  *  Plebeian,*  a  paper  by  his  old  friend  Steele,  whom  he  assaib  both 
with  derision  and  acrimony,  while  Steele,  on  his  pnrt,  Jinswered  the 
attack  in  the  same  spirit  of  virulent  hostility.  Such  was  the  sequel  of 
the  literary  partnership  which  has  transmitted  the  two  names  to  pos- 
terity in  waA  bright  and  intimate  unU>n,  that  the  one  can  scarcely  be 
mentioned  without' recalling  the  other. 

Addison's  excellent  *  Dialogues  on  Ancient  Medals'  were  first 
printed  in  the  edition  of  his  eoUected  works  published  after  his  death 
by  Mr  Tiekf  H  ;  but  the  work  had  been  begun  when  he  was  in  Italy  in 
1702,  and  appears  to  have  been  ready  for  the  press  in  1715,  at  which 
time  Pope  addressed  to  the  author  the  Mh  of  his  'Moral  Epistles,'  in 
reference  to  the  forthcoming  volume.   The  same  collection  likewise 
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coDtaiDs  someinndations  from  Ovid's  <  Metamoipliotet,'  whtDb  thm 
appeared  for  ike  first  time ;  and  a  portion  of  a  *  Traatise  on  ihe  Chns- 
-tian  fieligioD,'  the  commencemeDt  of  a  work  intended  to  be  of  consider- 
able extent  A  Latin  tract,  entitled,  *  Dissertatio  do  iTi^iciiioribug  Ro- 
manorum  Poetis,*  whicli  was  found  among  the  manuscripts  of  Lord 
Somers^  and  printed  in  1739,  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Addison, 
tbou^  on  YBty  donbtfiul  groandv.  Yfhen  he  was  oallod  to  offioe  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Aiuie»  be  had  £»iaed,  we  are  told,  the  design  of  com- 
piling an  English  dictionary,  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  Delia  Crusca 
academy, — a  task  >vhich  he  left  to  be  probably  better  performed  Ijy 
Johnsjon,- who,  with  some  deficiencies  for  surh  a  work,  wijtch  belonged 
to  Addison  in  an  equal  degree,  certainly  brought  to  it  more  reading 
than  his  predecessor  would  have  done,  to  say  nothing  of  his  extraordi- 
nary felicitj  in  definition,  in  which  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other  writer 
would  have  rivaUed  him.  The  last  performance  which  our  author  con- 
•  templated  was  a  paraphrase  of  some  of  the  Psalms;  but  this  he  was 
prevented  firom  commencing  t>y  the  relatpw  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. 

Addison's  literary  life,  as  we  have  seen,  extends  over  the  space  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  oentury,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  this  fBt 
riod  lie  may  be  considered  as  having  oconpied  a  plaee  in  the  very  4nt 

rank  of  the  eminent  writers  of  the  time.  Nor  has  the  reputation  which 
he  enjoyed  in  his  own  day  failed  to  receive,  in  great  part  at  least,  the 
sealing  verdict  of  posterity.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted,  iiowever, 
whetiier  those  of  liis  writings  which  still  retain  most  of  tlieir  popularity 
are  exactly  the  portion  of  his  literaiy  labours  aa  which  either  he  lam- 
seif  would  have  desired,  or  his  contemporaries  expected,  that  bis  per- 
manent fame  should  principally  rest.  He  not  only,  like  many  more  of 
the  jirnse  elassics  of  our  own  and  other  languages,  comraeneed  his  career 
as  a  poei,  but  he  coniinued  to  pursue  to  the  last  the  more  ambitious 
road  of  verse.  Yet  even  in  his  own  day  Pope  had  liere  fairly  thrown 
him  into  the  shade.  Perhaps  he  never  ^otte  forgave  Pope  for  thus 
plucking  from  his  grasp  the  laurel  crown  of  Dryden,  to  which  he  had 
•aspired  to  succeed ;  and  there  may  be  some  foundation  for  the  suspicion 
wliifh  has  l-ren  entertained  of  the  i?  p.Iousv  which  rankled  under  his 
pretended  iriendship  for  the  rising  poet,  and  for  the  stories  of  the  nay 
in  which  it  was  manifested  on  one  or  two  occasions,  which  we  lind  m 
the  soandaloos  chronicles  of  the  timet  The  publication  of  the  first  book 
of  a  rival  translation  of  the  Iliad,  by  his  dependant,  TickeU,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  that  by  Pope  was  in  the  course  of  delivery  to  his  subscribe 
ers,  was,  as  is  well-known,  keenly  resented  by  the  latter  as  a  most  uo*- 
kind  blow  dealt  at  him,  if  Tiot  by  Addii^on,  at  least  by  his  permission, — 
his  suspicion,  or  conviction,  in  tact,  being  that  the  version  was  Addi- 
son's own.  Sir  William  Blacksfcone,  who  has  discussed  the  whole  of  the 
imputations  resting  upon  Addison  for  his  conduct  to  Pope,  in  a  very 
able  paper  printed  by  Dr  Kippis  in  the  second  edition  of  the  *  Biogra* 
phia  Britanniea,'  while  he  eonelusively  vindicates  the  subject  of  our 
present  article  from  many  of  these  cahinitHes,  and  rf'|nidiates  the  notion 
of  bis  having  come  forward  on  this  oceasiou  to  attempt  to  do  his  triend 
an  injury  under  the  cover  of  Tiokell's  name,  allows  that  the  puhUca* 
tion  was  indiscreet  and  ill»timed.*' 
Tho *  Letterfrom  Italy,* and  the  *  Caxnpaign/somuch  applauded  on  their 
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int  uppetneom,  are  now  nearly  forgotten.  They  edntaki  some  aonor- 
Oils  enough  versificatiofi*  and  a  few  passages  of  considerable  rhetorical 
splendour, — but  little  or  nothing  of  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine," 
The  latter  production  has  bepn  rharactcrized  by  Warton — who  was 
certainly  not  disposed  unduly  to  depreciate  the  poetical  genius  of  the 
author,  since  he  clas4»es  him  along  with  Dryden,  in  the  second  rank  of 
our  national  poets — as  too  umdi  oC  a  Gazette  in  rhyme — and  the 
former  is  certainly  a  very  oninqnred  piece  4»r  composition  foV  such  a 
subject.  In  writing  *Cato,*  Addison  took  refuge  in  a  stylo  of  poetry, 
where  he  had  not  to  encounter  Pope's  rivalry.  This  famous  tragedy 
abounds  in  eloquent  declamation  ;  but  is  neither  very  poetical,  nor 
very  dramatic.  Even  its  original  success,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
was  probably  as  much  due  to  the  political  animosities,  which  it  was  felt 
to  gratify,  as  to  any  purer  feelings  of  admiration  which  it  excited ;  but, 
had  the  ca^e  been  otherwise,  the  attraction  excited  by  such  a  play  as 
*  Cato,'  when  it  first  came  out,  would  be  to  be  easily  accounted  for  with- 
out conceding  to  it  much  real  poetical  merit.  There  is  much  in  it  to 
tickle  the  ear.  if  not  to  fill  the  imagination  or  excite  the  passions,— 
uiaiiy  happy  turns  of  riietoric,  if  little  of  an  animating  soul  of  poetry,— 
many  strobes  of  art,  if  few  of  nature.  These  qaalitiea  take  the  rulgar 
tastOi — and  in  the  first  boisterous  judgment  of  the  public,  are  apt  to 
pass  for  all  in  all.  But  gradually  time  sets  matters  right  ;  and  the 
few,  who  are  the  makers  ofTHnie,  prevail  over  the  many,  who  may  for  a 
while  succeed  in  bestowing  a  noisy  popularity.  The  lame  of  Addison 
now  is  founded  on  his  prose  writings,— on  those  fugitive  essays  which 
perhaps  he  himself  looked  upon  as  the  mere  sportive  exercises  of  his 
pent  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  had  served  the  purpose  of  the 
moment.  Yet  these  charming  effusions  will  probably  be  admir(?d  whih- 
our  language  lives.  Many  of  them,  it  is  curious  enough,  are  in  reality 
much  nmre  poetical  even,  altlioufrh  in  the  undress  of  prose,  tlian  any  of 
the  tuitlior's  verse  : — we  ut  ril  liardiy  recall  to  the  recollection  ot"  any 
reader  the  Vision  oi  Mirza,  and  other  imaginations  nearly  as  exquisite- 
ly beautiful.  But  it  is  the  rich,  ezubemnt,  and  original,  yet  at  the 
same  time  refined  and  classic  humour,  of  many  of  these  papers  for 
which  the  genius  of  Addison  deserves  its  highest  panegyric.  This  is 
his  own  domain,  where  he  indeed  has  "  no  brother  near  his  throne." 
In  mere  wit,  and  also  in  farcical  power,  many  have  excelled  him  ;  but 
who  has  ever  matched  the  inexpressibly  delicious  insinuation  of  his 
'quiet,  easy,  yet  searching  raillery,  or  the  cordiality  and  perfect  nature 
of  some  of  hb  ddineations  of  character  in  the  saase  style  I  As  the 
ViMon  of  Mina  is  more  poetical.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  more 
dramatic,  a  thousand  times,  than  any  thing  in  '  Cato.'  Prose  seems  to 
nave  been  the  natural  and  destined  region  of  Addison's  genius  ;  in  its 
temperate  clime  he  moved  in  freedom, — while  his  wings  flagged,  or  were 
only  Idled  with  awkward  and  constraining  effort  in  tiie  torrid  zone  of 
poetry.  Henee  another,  and  £v  from  the  loweel  of  the  titles,  which 
make  up  the  fame  he  now  enjoys.  Even  as  to  manner,  but  a  feeble 
imkitor  while  be  writes  in  verse,  he  is  the  inventor  of  a  style  of  his 
own  in  prose, — a  high  and  rare  distinction.  Here,  no  imitator  himself, 
he  has  been  imitated  less  or  more  by  almost  every  writer  wlio  has  suc- 
ceeded him.  It  is  this  exc<illeoce,  perhaps,  which  more  than  any  other 
baa  contributed  to  elevate  bun  to  the  rank  he  enjoys  as  one  of  the 
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popular  claasics  of  our  language^  and  whicli  will  do  most  to  f«taiD  him 
in  that  station.    Withoat  this,  even  hb  hnmour  and  hk  imaginatkm 

would  not  perhaps  have  saved  him  from  neglect;  for  no  writer,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  has  ever  attained  an  enduring  £ame  in  literature, 
whose  style  was  none  of  his  chief  recommendations. 

BORN  A.  D.  164&— DIED  A.D»  1719. 

John  Flamst£eu,  the  celebrated  astronomer  and  mathematician^ 
was  the  son  of  Stephen  Flamsteed,  a  substantial  yeoman  of  Derby^ 
where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1646.  He  was  educated  at  the  free* 
school  of  Derby.  But  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  while  hoad-scholar, 
he  was  afBicted  with  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  wbiplu  bning  followed  by 
other  distempers,  prevented  his  goiog  to  the  university,  as  had  been 
originally  intended. 

He  was  taken  from  school  in  the  year  1662,  and,  within  a  month  or 
two  after,  had  John  do  Sacn>bo8co*s  book  *  De  SpherA'  lent  him,  which 
he  set  himself  to  read  without  any  instruetion.  This  accident,  and  the 
leisure  wlucii  he  now  had,  laid  the  ground-work  of  all  that  accurate 
mathematical  and  astronomical  knowledge  for  which  he  became  after- 
wards so  celebrated.  He;  had  already  read  a  great  deal  of  history, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  but  this  subject  was  entirely  new  to  him, 
and  he  was  greatly  ddighted  with  it.  Having  translated  a  portioo  of 
Sacrobosco  s  treatise,  he  proceeded  to  make  dials  by  the  direction  of  such 
books  as  he  could  procure ;  and  having  changed  a  piece  of  astrology, 
found  among  his  father's  books,  for  Street's  •  Caroline  Tables,'  he 
learned  the  method  of  computing  eclipses,  and  set  himself  to  calculate 
the  places  of  the  planets.  He  spent  some  part  of  his  time,  however,  in 
astrological  studies ;  yet  he  never  was  capavaled  with  the  solemn  pre- 
tensions of  that  vain  science. 

Having  calculated  by  tlic  '  Caroline  Tables'  an  edipse  of  the  sun, 
which  was  to  happen  on  the  22d  of  June,  1666,  he  communicatc<i  it  to 
•A  relation,  who  showed  it  to  Mr  Hatton  of  Wingfield-raanor  in  Derby- 
shire. This  gentleman — who  was  a  good  mathematician,  as  appears 
from  some  of  his  pieces  published  in  the  appendix  to  Foster's  '  Mathe- 
matical Miscellanies' — came  to  see  Mr  Flamsteed  soon  after ;  and  find* 
ing  he  was  little  acquainted  with  the  astronomical  performances  of  others, 
sent  him  KiccioU's  *  Novum  Almagestum,'  and  Kepler's  *  Rudolphine 
Tables,'  with  some  other  ntfithematical  books  to  which  he  was  before  a 
.  stranger;  and  from  this  time  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great 
vigour  and  success. 

In  1669,  he  calcnlated  some  remarkable  appulses  of  the  moon  to 
the  fixed  stars,  by  the  '  Caroline  Tables and  directed  them  to  Lord 
Brouncker,  then  president  of  the  Royal  society.  This  communica- 
tion was  so  much  approved,  that  it  procured  him  letters  of  thanks 
from  Mr  Oldenburg,  the  secretary,  and  from  Mr  John  Collins,  one  of 
the  members.  In  June  1690,  his  tather — who  ha<I  hitherto  discounte- 
nanced his  studies — taking  notice  of  his  correspondence  with  several 
ingenious  men  whom  he  had  never  seen,  advised  him  to  make  a  jonrney 
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to  London  that  he  might  be  personally  acquainted  with  them.  Young 
Flamsteed  gUdly  embraced  this  proposal,  and  vieited  Mr  Oldenburg 

and  Mr  Collins,  who  introduced  him  to  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  day.  Sir  Jonas  took  Mr 
Flamsteed  under  his  protection,  presented  him  with  Townley'ai 
micrometer,  and  undertoolc  to  procure  him  glasses  for  a  telescope  at  a  ^ 
module  rate.  Flamsteed  soon  after  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
▼iflited  Barrowy  Raot  and  Newton ;  and  at  the  same  time  entered  him- 
wlf  a  student  of  Jesus-college.  Sir  Jonas  Moore  contributed  to  .liis  ' 
eipenses. 

In  the  spring  of  tlie  yer\r  167?,  be  extracted  some  observations  from 
Gascoigne's  and  Crabti  .a  ■  tti  rs  on  Mathematical  Subiects,*  which 
had  not  been  made  public,  ami  winch  he  trau^iated  into  Latin.  He 
finished  the  transcript  of  Mr  Gascoigne's  papers  in  May;  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  year  in  making  observations,  and  in  preparing 
calculations  of  the  approaches  of  the  moon  and  planets  to  the  fixed 
stars  for  the  following  year.  These  were  published  by  Oldenburg  in 
the  Philosophical  transactions  with  some  obseotttions  on  the  planets 
which  Mr  Flamsteed  imparted  to  him.  In  itV}  he  wrote  a  small 
tract  on  the  true  and  apparent  diameters  of  alrue  phinets  when  at 
their  greatest  and  least  distances  from  the  earth.  In  1674,  he  wrote 
an  Ephemeris,  in  which  he  exposed  the  falsity  of  astrology,  and  the 
ignorance  of  those  that  pretended  to  skill  in  this  pseudo-science, 
and  gave  a  table  of  the  moon's  risini^  and  setting,  together  with  the 
eclipses  and  approaches  of  the  moon  and  planets  to  the  tixed  stars. 
This  was  communicated  to  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  for  whom  Mr  Flamsteed 
made  a  table  of  the  moon's  true  southing  that  year. 
■  Flamsteed  having  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Cambridge^ 
resolved  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  and  to  settle  at  a  small  living  near 
Derby,  which  was  in  the  gift  of  a  friend  of  his  flithcr's.  In  the  mean- 
time, Sir  Jonas  Moore  having  notice  of  his  design,  wrote  to  him  to 
come  to  London,  whither  he  returned  in  February,  1675.  He  was  en- 
tertained in  the  house  of  that  gentleman,  who  had  other  views  for  him ; 
but  Mr  Flamsteed  persisting  in  his  resolution  to  take  orders,  he  did 
not  dissuade  him  from  it.  On  the  4th  of  March  following,  Sir  Jonas 
brought  Mr  Flamsteed  a  warrant  to  be  the  king's  astronomer,  witli  a 
salary  of  £100  per  annum.  This,  however,  did  not  induce  him  to  relin- 
quish ills  design  of  entering  into  holy  orders,  and  on  Easter  following  he 
was  ordained  at  Ely-house  by  Bishop  Gunning. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1675,  the  foundation  of  the  royal  observatory 
at  Greenwich  was  laid ;  and  as  Mr  Hamsteed  was  the  first  astronomer- 
roval  for  whose  use  this  edifice  was  erected,  it  still  bears  the  name  of 
Flamsteed-house.  During  the  building  of  it,  he  lodged  at  Greenwich  ; 
and  his  quadrant  and  telescopes  being  kept  in  the  queen  s  house  there, 
he  observed  the  appolses  of  the  moon  and  planets  to  the  fixed  stars. 
In  1681  his  *  Doetrine  of  the  Sphere'  was  published  in  Sir  Jonas 
Moore's  '  System  of  the  Mathematics.'  About  the  year  1684i  he  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  Bnrslow,  near  BlearhinL'ly,  in  Surrey.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  Mr  Flamsteed  obtained  this  living,  the  following 
account  is  given  by  Roger  North.  "  Sir  Jonas  Moore  once  invited 
the  lord-keeper  North  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Tower ;  and  after  din- 
ner presented  Mr  Flamsteed.   His  Jordship  received  him  with  much 
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tamiliarity,  and  encouraged  him  to  come  and  see  him  often ,  that  he 
migltl  hme  the  pleasure  of  his  conTcwntigit;  The  star'-gaser  was  not 
wanttag  to  hiauelf  ia  that ;  aad  bb  lordship  waa  extremely  delighted  with 
his  aeeooots  and  observations  aboat  the  Janets,  espectaliy  tiiose  aitaid« 

ant  oil  Japitcr,  showing  how  the  eclipsps  of  them,  being  regnlar  and 
calculable,  might  rectify  tiie  longitude  ot  places  upon  the  globe,  and  de- 
monstrating that  light  did  not  pass  instantaQeoudy,  but  in  time  ;  with 
other  lemarkaUeeiD  the  heavens^  These  disoounes  ahngrs  regaled 
his  lordship ;  and  a  good  benefice  fidliag  voidt  not  In-  firom  the  ob- 
servatorv,  in  the  gift  of  the  great  seal,  his  lordship  gave  It  to  Mr 
Flarnsteed  ;  wliich  set  him  at  ease  in  his  fortunes,  and  encouraged  his 
tuture  labours,  from  which  great  things  were  expected ;  as  applying  the  ^ 
Jovial  observations  to  marine  uses>  for  finding  longitudes  at  sea,  and  to 
correct  tlie  globes,  oelesti^  and  terreatia],  «hi<3h  vera  ikolty. 
And  in  order  to  the  firsts  he  had  composed  tables  of  the  edipsss  ef  the 
satellites,  which  sliowed  when  they  wem  to  happen,  one  after  another; 
and  of  these,  finely  painted  upon  a  neat  board,  he  madp  a  prrsrnt  to 
his  lordsliip.  And  he  had  advanced  his  otlier  design  of  rcctifving; 
maps,  by  having  provided  large  blank  globes,  on  which  he  niight 
inscribe  his  phices  corrected.  But  plenty  and  pains  seldom  dwell  to-  - 
gether ;  for  as  one  enters  the  other  gives  way ;  and*  in  this  instance,  a 
good  living,  pensions,  &c.  spoiled  a  good  cosmographer  and  astamiomer; 
so  very  little  is  left  of  Mr  Flamsteed's  sedulous  and  jndicions  appliear' 
cations  that  way." 

*   

In  justice  to  Mr  Fiamsteed,  it  should  be  observed,  that  there  appears 
no  ground  for  N<Hih's  reflection  at  the  close  of  the  above  passage. 
His  astronomical  inquiries  might  not  produce  all  tiie  consequences 
which  he  sometimes  ei^iected  froiA  them ;  but  nothihg  of  this  kind  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  any  want  of  application  in  him;  for  the  Philosophi- 
cal transactions  atibrd  ample  evidence  of  his  activity  and  diligence^ 
as  well  as  of  his  penetration  and  exactness  in  astronomlf-al  stndies, 
after  lie  had  obtained  the  preferments  that  have  been  alieady  men- 
tioned, and  which  were  all  tliat  ever  were  conferred  upon  him* 

In  December,  1719,  Mr  Flamsteed  wa.^  seised  with  strangury, 
which  carried  him  off  on  the  last  day  of  that  month.  He  s|ieiit  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  hU  uncommon 
merit  as  an  astronomer  was  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  <>t  Ins  con- 
temporaries ;  particularly  by  Dr  John  Wallis,  Dr  Edmund  Huiiey, 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Amongst  his  foreign  ooirespondents  was  the 
celebrated  Cassini. 

His  '  Historia  Ccelestis  Britannica'  was  published  at  London,  in 
1725,  in  three  volumes  folio,  and  dedicated  to  the  king  by  his  widow. 
Great  part  of  tliis  work  hatl  been  printed  off  before  his  death,  and  ihe 
rest  completed,  except  the  prolegomena  prefixed  to  the  third  volume. 
The  debrated  mathematician,  Dr  John  KeiU,  observeB,  <*  that  Mr  Flam- 
steed,  imth  indefatigable  pains,  for  more  than  forty  years  watched  the 
motions  of  the  stars,  and  gave  us  innumeraUe  obsemations  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets,  which  he  made  ^dth  very  large  instruments 
exactly  divided  by  most  exquisite  art,  and  fittefl  with  telescopical  siffhtf. 
Whence  we  are  to  rely  more  upon  the  observations  he  hatii  made,  than 
on  those  that  went  before  him,  who  had-  made  their  obseitvations  with 
tlie  naked  eye,  without  the  assistance  of  telescopes." 
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BOEN  A.  D.  1677. — OlED  A.  P.  1719. 

This  ingenioiis  writer  was  edacated  at  the  same  academy  with  Isaac 
Watts  and  Samuel  Say.  On  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  be  presented  him* 
self  to  public  notice  by  publishing  a  poem  in  celebration  of  tiiat  event ; 
he  subsequently  commemorated  the  leadint^  public  events  in  a  series 
of  odes,  mast  of  wliicli  owed  their  fame  with  the  public  to  the  exquisite 
music  wliich  was  composed  for  them  by  such  masters  of  the  art  as  Pur- 
edl,  Pepusch,  and  Handel*  His  dramatie  piece>  entitled  *  The  Siege  of 
Damascas,'  is  his  best  known  work.  He  also  published  a  very  spirited 
tnmdation  oi  the  tenth  book  of  Lucan.  Addison  appears  to  have  en- 
tntaitied  a  very  high  idea  of  Hughes's  poetical  powers,  for  he  at  one 
time  wished  him  to  write  the  iitth  act  of '  Cato.*  He  was  an  extensive 
coutributor  to  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  aud  Guardian. 


m 

W 

M 

III 

soaN     p.  1673.'->DiED     D.  1719. 

Nicholas  Rows*  the  son  of  John  Rowe,  Esq.  sergeant  at  law,  was 
Iwrp  at  Little  Berkford,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1673.  He  obtained  the 
prior  part  of  his  education  at  a  private  school  in  High^ite*  and  was 

afterwards  removed  to  Westminster,  where,  under  the  care  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr  Busby,  lie  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  tlie 
learned  languages,  aud  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  elected  one  of  the  king's 
scholars. 

His  fiither,  who  had  destined  him  to  the  stady  of  the  law*  thought 
him  qualified,  when  siiteen,  for  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple  ;  and 
for  some  years  he  prosecuted  th(!  initiatory  studies  of  his  profession  with 
so  much  zeal  and  ability,  as  to  promise  the  attainment  of  considcrnhle 
eminence  as  a  barrister.  The  death  of  his  father,  however,  w  liicii  took 
place  when  he  had  reached  his  nineteenth  year,  relaxed  his  efforts ;  aud 
a  partiality  for  defiant  literature,  and  especially  for  poetry,  which  he 
had  early  imbibed  with  enthusiasm  during  his  residence  at  Westmin- 
ster, began  to  share,  and  at  length  to  occupy  the  whole  of  his  time. 

The  fruit  of  this  change  in  the  direction  of  his  pursuits,  was,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  the  j^roduction  of  a  tragedy,  under  the  title  of  '  T\l^^ 
Ambitious  8tep-Mother,'  and  which  being  received  with  very  general 
applause,  fixed  him  for  ever  in  the  service  of  the  Muses.  He  relin* 
quisbed,  tlierefore,  entirely  finy  further  attention  to  his  profession ;  and 
we  are  to  view  him,  for  some  years,  as  almost  exclusively  occupied  in 
writing  for  the  stage. 

\\  c  shall  therefore  procet-d  to  notice  bric.tly  his  dramatie  pifre*;  with- 
out interruption  from  iuterveuiug  events ;  they  form  the  prominent  fea- 
ture of  his  life  and  character,  and  upon  them  bis  reputation  with  pos- 
terity ls>  in  a  great  measure,  built.  In  1702,  four  years  after  the 
appearance  of  his  first  play,  he  brought  forward  a  second  tragedy, 

IV.  d  A 
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named  '  Tamerlane and  which,  from  its  allusion  to  personages  then 
acting  an  important  part  on  the  political  stage,  met  with  more  applause 
than  it  intrinsically  merited.  When  it  was  known  that  Tamerlane  was 
drawn  for  King  William,  and  Bajazct  lor  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  no- 
thing at  that  time  was  wanting  to  render  it  a  favourite  witii  the  public. 

To  this  popular  production  succeeded,  in  1703,  the  tragedy  of  the  ' 
*  Fair  Penitent,'  which,  from  the  beauty  and  melody  of  the  Tersifiea* 
tion»  the  sweetness  of  the  diction,  and  the  interesdng  ccmdnct  of  the 
fable,  still  continues  to  attract,  with  po^  i  r  equal  to  what  it  first  pos- 
sessed, tho  lovers  and  admirers  oi'  the  drama.  It  has  had  the  merit, 
likewise,  of  tarnishing  to  Richardson  the  .  bases  on  which  he  has  con- 
structed the  highly-finished  character  of  Lovelace. 

The  next  two  tragedies  of  Rowe ;  the  *  Ulysses'  acted  in  1706,  and 
the  *  Royal  Convert*  in  1708,  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  on  the 
stage,  and  are  now  no  longer  remembered.  The  poet,  however,  made 
ample  ntoncment  for  these  failures  by  the  composition  of  his  '  Jane 
Shore,'  till  l^jst  and  most  pathetic  of  his  plnj's,  and  which,  together 
with  his  '  i  air  Penitent,'  will  remain  a  durable  monument  of  his  genius. 
The  last  dramatic  effort  of  our  author  was  *  Lady  Jane  Grey,'  greatly 
inferior  in  every  respect  to  its  immediate  predecessor,  and  which  seems 
to  have  excited  little  attention,  either  on  its  first  appearance,  or  since. 

Rowe,  as  a  dramatic  poet,  has  not  attained  the  highest  excellencies 
of  his  art ;  he  is  not  distinguished  for  his  powers  of  exciting  either  pity 
or  terror,  nor  are  his  ciiaractcrs  boldly  or  accurately  discriminated  ;  in 
these  respects,  which  form  the  essential  virtues  of  the  tragic  bard,  he  is 
not  only  inferior  to  Shakspeare,  with  whom  c<mipetition  may  be  pro- 
nounced nearly  hopeless,  but  to  Fletcher,  to  Massinger,  and  to  Otway. 
The  qualities  which  have  enabled  Rowe  to  maintain  his  station  on  tic- 
stage  are,  the  dignity  and  melody  of  his  verse  ;  the  amatory  sottncss 
which  breathes  through  many  of  his  scenes ;  the  beauty  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  tlie  interesting  construction  of  his  fables. 

Not  content  with  the  cypress  wreath  of  Melpomene,  our  poet  ven- 
tured, in  1706,  to  court  the  Muse  of  Comedy,  at)d  brought  forward  at 
the  theatre  at  Lincoln's-inn-fields  a  j)ieee  of  this  description,  in  three 
acts,  called  *  The  loiter.*  It  was,  however,  so  completely  deficient  in 
tlie  vis  comica,  that,  though  it  is  recorded  of  its  author  that  he  sat 
laughing  almost  convulsively  in  the  house  at  what  he  deemed  incom- 
parable strokes  of  wit,  the  audience  unanimously,  and  veiy  seriously 
and  indignantly,  condemned  it  to  perpetual  oblivion. 

Two  works  which  employed  much  of  Mr  Rowe's  time  and  attention 
remain  to  be  noticed.  The  first  is  an  edition  of  Shakspeare's  plays, 
which  he  published  in  1709,  with  a  short  life  of  Shakspeare  prefixed. 
He  appears  not  to  have  been  well  qualified  tor  this  task ;  "  liowe,"  says 
Mr  Capell,  went  no  further  than  to  the  edition  nearest  to  him  in  time, 
which  was  the  folio  of  1685,  the  last  and  worst  of  these  impressions ; 
this  he  republished  witli  great  exactness ;  correcting  here  and  there 
some  of  its  grossest  mistakes,  and  dividing  into  acts  and  scenes  the  plays 
that  were  nut  divided  before.  The  second  is  a  version  of  Lucan's 
Pharsalia,  in  the  rhymed  couplet  of  tea  syllables,  which,  though  fiuisb- 
ed  before,  was  not  published  until  ten  years  after  his  death.  This  is  a 
veiy  successful  attempt,  and  exhibits  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Ro- 
man band  with  great  energy  and  fidelity.    The  versification,  if  not 
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equal,  in  point  of  vigoar,  richness,  and  variety,  to  that  of  Pope,  or 
Mickle,  as  it  appears  in  the  Iliad  and  Lusiad,  is  rarely  defective  in 

smoothness  and  modulation,  and  sometimes  displays  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  melody  and  boanty.  The  raiscellaneous  poems  of  Rowe,  pub- 
lished in  the  editions  ot  the  British  Poets,  are,  with  the  exception  of 
•The  Despairing  Shepherd,'  of  little  value. 

The  pecuniary  circDinstanoes  of  our  author,  which  had  been  originally 
independent,  were  in  the  httter  part  of  his  life  augmented  to  affluence 
by  places  under  government.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  secretary  for  public  affairs ; 
and  upon  the  death  of  his  grace,  it  is  related  that,  with  a  view  to  ])re- 
ferment,  he  frequently  attended  the  levees  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  where 
at  length  an  inddent  of  rather  a  ladicrons  nature  put  an  end  to  his 
assiduities.  "  Mr  Rowe,"  says  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Bif^npliia 
Britannica,  "  going  one  day  to  pay  his  court  to  the  earl,  then  advanced  to 
be  lord-high-treasurer,  was  courteously  received  by  hislordshp,  'who  ask- 
ed him  if  he  understood  Spanish  well  ?  Ho  answered  no  ;  but  thinking 
that  the  earl  might  intend  to  send  iuiu  into  Spain  on  some  honourable 
commission,  he  presently  added,  that  he  did  not  doubt  in  a  short  time 
both  to  understand  and  speak  it;  and  the  treasurer  approving  of  what 
he  said,  Mr  Rowe  took  his  leavB,  and  immediately  retired  to  a  private 
country  farm-house  ;  where  in  a  few  months  h  iving  learnt  Spanish,  he 
waited  again  upon  the  earl,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  diligence ;  where- 
upon his  lordship  asking  if  he  was  sure  he  understood  the  language 
thoroughly,  and  our  author  answering  in  the  affirmative,  that  fkthom' 
less  minister  burst  out  into  the  following  exclamation :  *  How  happy 
are  you,  Mr  Rowe,  that  you  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reading  and 
understanding  Don  Quixote  in  the  original  !*** 

For  the  disappointment  which  he  thus  suffered  he  was  liberally  con- 
soled on  thp  accession  of  George  I.  when  he  was  immediately  made 
poet'Ianreat,  and  one  of  the  land'Snrveyors  of  the  customs  is  &e  port 
of  London.  To  these  not  very  congenial  employments  were  shortly 
afterwards  added  the  clerkship  of  the  council  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  secretarj'ship  of  the  presentations,  to  which,  without  any  solici- 
tation on  his  part,  he  was  instantly  appointed  by  the  lord-chancellor 
Parker  on  his  receival  of  the  seals. 

His  enjoyment  of  these  promotions  was,  however,  but  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  for  he  died  on  the  sixth  of  December,  1718,  aged  forty-four,  and 
was  buried  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month  in  Westniinster-abbey« 

Mr  Rowe  twice  entered  into  the  conjugal  state,  and  had  a  son  by 
his  first,  and  a  daughter  by  his  second,  wife.  He  was  a  man  eleeant  in 
his  person  and  manners,  of  a  lively  and  amiable  temper,  yet  pariiai  to 
occasional  solitude;  he  therefore  fiequently  retired  into  the  countty, 
where,  according  to  the  relation  of  his  fiiend,  Dr  Welwood,  he  usually 
employed  his  tinn  iti  the  study  of  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history. 
He  was  not  only  well-acquainted  with  the  learned  languages,  but 
familiar  with  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  the  first  of  which  he  spoke 
with  fluency.^ 

'  We  are  indebted  for  the  ftbove  memoir  to  Dr  DnUitfi  tbgnft  ikatehM  of  our 

periodical  essayista, 
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BOBll  A.  D.  1661^DISD  A.  D.  1721. 

M ATTBiw  PaiOE  was  the  son  of  George  Prior,  citnen  of  London, 
and  was  born  in  the  year  1664.    His  father  dying  when  be  was  very 

young,  lefl  him  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  a  vintner  near  Charing-4sraM» 
whu  discharged  the  trust  that  was  reposed  in  him  with  a  tenderness 
truly  paternal,  as  Prior  always  acknowledirrd  with  the  highest  profes- 
sions of  gratitude.  He  received  part  ut  his  education  at  VVestmia^r 
fscfaool,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  binuelf;  but  was  afterwarde 
taken  home  by  his  nnde  in  order  to  be  bred  up  to  hta  trade. 

Notwithstanding  the  mean  employment  to  which  Prior  seemed  now 
doomed,  yet,  at  his  leisure  hours,  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  class- 
ics, and  especially  his  favourite  Horace,  which  ltd  to  his  being  taken 
notice  of  by  the  puiitc  cumpauy  which  resorted  to  his  uncle's  house. 
It  happroed  one  day  that  the  earl  of  Dorset  being  at  tliis  tavon  with 
several  gentlemen  of  ranlt,  the  discourse  turned  upon  the  odes  of  Ho- 
laoe;  and  the  company  being  divided  in  their  sentiments  about  a  pas- 
sage in  that  poet,  one  of  the  gentlemen  said,  "  I  find  we  are  not  likely 
to  agree  in  our  criticisms;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  a  young 
iellow  in  the  bouse  who  is  able  to  set  us  ail  ngbt;"  upon  which  he 
named  Plrior»  who  was  immediately  seat  for,  and  desired  to  give  his 
opinion  of  Horace's  meaning  hi  the  ode  under  oonsideration.  This  he 
did  with  great  modesty,  and  so  much  to  the  satufaction  of  the  com- 
pany that  the  earl  of  Dorset  determined  to  remove  him  to  some  sta- 
tion more  suited  to  his  genius ;  and  accordingly  sent  him,  at  his  own 
expense,  to  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  be  took  his  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1686»  and  afterwards  became  a  iellow  of  the 
college. 

During  hid  residence  at  the  university,  he  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Cluult  Montague,  Esq,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax;  in 
conjunction  wiiIj  wliom  he  wrote  a  very  humorous  piece,  entitled,  'The 
Hind  and  the  Tantiier  transversed  to  the  story  of  the  Countrj^  Mouse 
and  the  City  Mouse,'  printed  in  1687,  in  4to,  in  answer  to  Dry  den's 
*  Hind  and  Panther/  published  the  year  before. 

Upon  the  Revolution,  Mr  Prior  was  brought  to  court  by  bis  great 
patron,  the  earl  of  Dorset,  by  wliose  interest  he  was  introduced  to 
public  employment;  and,  in  the  year  1690,  was  made  secretary  to  the 
earl  of  Uerkley,  plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague.  In  this  station  he  ac- 
quitted himself  so  well,  that  King  William,  desirous  at  this  time  to 
keep  hhn  near  his  person,  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed- 
chamber. He  was  afterwards  appointed  secretary  to  the  earls  of  Pem- 
broke and  Jersey,  and  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  ambassadors  and  jdeai- 
potentiaries  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697 ;  the  same  year  he  was 
nominated  principal  secretary  to  the  embassy  to  the  court  of  France. 
He  continued  in  this  station  during  the  two  embassies  of  the  earls  of 
Portland  and  Jersey. 

In  1699  King  William  sent  him  from  England  to  hold  a  private  con* 
ference  with  him  at  his  palace  at  Loo,  in  Holhmd ;  and,  upon  his  re- 
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torn,  he  was  made  undar^noretaryiof  state  ia  the  eari  of  Jena's  of- 
fice* who  was  principal  secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  provinces* 
He  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  had  a  principal  share  in  nego* 

tiating  the  partition-treaty.    In  1700  he  wa?  rreated  Master  of  Arts 
by  mandamus,  and  appointed  one  ot  the  lords-commissioners  of  trade 
and  plantations,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr  Locke.    He  was  also 
1  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  East  Grimsted  in  Sussex. 

Upon  the  success  of  the  war  with  France  after  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne,  Prior  exerted  his  poetical  talents  in  honour  of  his  coun-> 
try;  first  in  liis  letter  to  Boilcau,  the  celebrated  French  poet,  on  the 
victory  at  Blenheim  in  IJO-i;  and  again  in  an  ode  on  the  success  of 
her  majesty's  arms  in  1706.  In  1710  he  was  supposed  to  have  had  a 
share  in  writing  '  The  Examiner/  and  particularly  a  criticism  iu  it 
upon  a  poem  of  Dr  Garth's  to  the  earl  of  Crodolphln.  About  this 
time*  when  Godolphin  was  defeated  by  Oxford,  and  the  tories  began 
again  to  rally.  Prior  and  Garth  espoused  opposite  interests;  Prior  wrote 
for,  and  Garth  against,  the  court. 

While  Prior  was  thus  early  initiated  into  public  affairs,  and  continued 
in  the  hurry  of  business  for  many  years,  it  must  appear  not  a  little  sur- 
pmittg  that  he  should  find  sufficient  opportunities  to  cultivate  his  po- 
etical talents  as  he  did.  In  his  preface  to  his  poems»  he  says,  **  that 
poetry  was  only  the  product  of  his  leisure  hours;  that  he  had  com- 
monly business  enough  upon  his  hands,  and  wa?  only  a  poet  by  acci- 
dent." BoHngbroke,  who,  notwithstanding  the  many  exceptions  to  his 
conduct  and  sentiments  in  other  instances,  must  be  allowed  to  be  an 
accomplished  judge  of  fine  talents,  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for 
Prior's  abilities.  In  a  letter  dated  10th  September,  1713,  addressed 
to  Mr  Prior,  while  he  was  the  queen's  minister  and  plenipotentiary  at 
tho  conrt  of  France,  his  lordship  pays  him  the  following  compliment : 
"  ¥or  God's  sake,  Matt,  hide  the  nakedness  of  thy  country,  and  give 
the  best  turn  thy  fertile  brain  will  furnish  tliee  with  to  the  blunders  of 
thy  countrymen,  who  are  not  much  better  politicians  than  the  French 
are  poets."  His  lordship  thus  concludes  bb  epistle :  "  It  is  near  three 
o'clock  in  the  mommg.  I  have  been  hard  at  woriiL  all  day,  and  am  not 
yet  enough  recovered  to  boar  much  fatigue;  c:?cusr,  therefore,  the  con- 
fusedness  of  this  scroll,  which  is  only  from  Harry  to  Matt,  and  not 
from  the  secretary  to  the  minister.  Adieu  ;  my  pen  is  ready  to  drop 
out  of  my  hand,  it  being  now  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Believe 
that  no  man  loves  you  better,  or  is  more  lasthfolly  yours,  ic" 

Prior  is  represented  by  contemporary  writers  as  a  gentleman  who 
united  the  elegance  and  politeness  of  a  court  with  the  habits  of  a  scho- 
lar and  a  man  of  genius.  This  representation  may  be  just ;  yet  it  is 
generally  true  that  they  who  rise  Irum  low  life  always  retain  some 
traces  ot'  their  original.  There  was  one  particular  in  which  Prior  veri- 
fied this  remark.  The  same  woman  who  could  charm  the  waiter  in  a 
tavern,  still  maintained  her  dominion  over  the  minister  in  France.  The 
Chloe  of  Prior,  it  seems,  was  a  woman  in  his  own  station  of  life ;  but 
he  never  forsook  her  in  the  height  of  his  promotion?.  One  would  ima- 
gine, however,  that  this  woman — who  is  said  to  have  been  a  butcher's 
wife, — Spence  calU  her  ''a  poor  mean  creature," — must  either  have 
been  very  handsome^  or  have  ha4  something  about  her  superior  to  peo- 
ple of  her  rank,  yet  it  seems  the  case  was  otherwise,  and  no  better 
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reason  can  be  given  for  his  attachment  to  her  but  that  she  was  to  his 
table. 

IVior  was  appointed  minister-plenipoteDtiary  to  the  eonit  of.  iVance 
•  to  negotiate  the  peaee  of  Utrecht;  and,  after  it  was  concluded,  he  re- 
muncd  at  that  conrt  with  the  character  of  British  ambassador  till  some 
months  after  th<^  aropssion  of  George  T  ,  when  he  was  succeeded  Ly  the 
earl  of  Stair.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  underwent  a  very  strict  examina- 
tion by  a  committee  of  the  privy-council.  His  political  friend,  Boling- 
broke,  foreseeing  a  stonn,  toolc  shelter  in  France.  On  the  10th  of  June, 
1715,  Robot  Walpole  moved  the  house  against  him,  and,  on  the  I7th, 
Brior  was  ordered  into  close  custody.  In  the  year  1717,  an  act  of 
grace  was  passed  in  favour  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  Ilanovrrian 
succession,  as  well  as  those  who  had  been  in  open  rebellion  ;  but  Prior 
was  exempted  from  it.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  however,  he  was  dis- 
charged from  his  confinement,  and  retired  from  all  public  employment. 

The  severe  usage  which  Prior  met  with,  perhaps,  was  the  occasion 
of  the  foUowing  lines,  Addressed  to  his  Chloe : 

*(  From  pablie  noiie,  and  fiictioua  strife, 

From  aM  the  hu«y  i\h  of  life, 
Take  me,  my  Chloe,  to  tby  breast, 
And  lull  ny  weufod  wwl  to  rest ; 
For  ever,  in  this  humble  cell, 
Let  thee  and  I,  my  fair-one  dwell ; 
None  enter  else,  bat  Lore «Qd  he 
Shall  bar  (lie  door,  and  keep  the  key. 

To  painted  roofs,  and  shining  spireii, 
Uneasy  seats  of  high  desires. 
Let  the  unthinking  many  crowd. 
That  dare  be  covetous  and  proud ; 
fin  folden  bondage  let  them  wait. 
And  barter  happiness  for  state  ; 
But  oh  1  my  Chloe,  when  thy  swain 
Desires  to  see  a  court  again. 
May  Hoavcn  around  his  destin'd  head 
The  chuiccHl  of  his  curses  shed  1 
To  turn  up  all  the  rage  of  Fate 
In  those  two  things  I  dread  and  hate, — 
May'st  thou  be  false,  and  I  be  great  I " 

Prior,  after  a  length  of  years  passed  in  various  services  of  active  life, 
was  desirous  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  rural  tranquillity, 
lie  k'd  a  very  retired  life  at  Downhall  in  Essex ;  and  found,  he  de- 
clares, a  more  solid  and  innocent  satisfaction  among  the  woods  and 
meadows,  than  he  had  ev^.  enjoyed  in  the  courts  of  prtnc«u  , 

Having  finished  his  *  Solomon,'  a  poem  on  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
— his  most  admired  perfonnance,-^fae  published  by  subscription,  an 
edition  of  all  iiis  poems,  in  one  volume,  folio.  Some  time  attr  r,  lie 
ibrmed  a  design  of  writing  a  history  of  his  own  time  ;  but  he  li  id  made 
very  little  progress  in  it  when  a  lingering  fever  proved  fatal  to  him. 
He  died  in  the  year  17i!l,  at  Wimpole,  then  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, at  a  small  distance  from  Cambridge ;  his  remains  were  interred  in 
Westminster-abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  at 
his  own  expense,  for  which  purpose  he  had  in  his  lifetime  ?ct  apart 
£500.  A  suitable  inscription  was  composed  for  it  by  Dr  Freind,  mas- 
ter of  Westminster  school.  Alter  his  death,  several  posthumous  poems 
ascribed  to  him,  were  published ;  and,  in  1740,  appeared  the  '  History 
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of  his  Own  Time,'  said  to  hare  been  printed  from  his  own  maniucripis, 

but  it  is  a  pofonnante  totally  unworthy  of  him.  The  best  edition  of 
our  author  s  poems  is  that  of  1733,  by  Samuel  Humphreys,  Esq.  in  three 
vols.,  to  which  are  prefixed  memoirs  of  his  life, — ^the  chief  authority  for 
the  concise  account  which  we  have  here  given  of  him.  Prior  has  imi- 
tated with  some  success,  in  his  tales  and  apologues,  the  graceful  ease 
and  naivete  of  th^  French  poets.  He  is  totaUy  destitute»  however,  of 
the  highest  attributes  of  the  poetical  genius.  Of  his  personal  character^ 
we  are  constrained  to  confess  in  the  language  of  Spencey  that  he  was 
not  a  right  good  man." 

MBN  A.  n.  1632.-~oisn  a.  o.  1723. 

^  Christopher  W^ren,  the  greatest  of  British  architects,  was  bom 
at  East  Knoyle,  in  Wiltshire,  the  rectory  of  his  &ther  Dr  Christopher 
Wren,  dean  of  Windsor,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1632.  His  family 
was  of  Danish  origin.    The  genius  of  young  Wren  eariy  displayed 

itself.  While  yet  a  boy  he  invented  a  sort  of  orrerj',  and  some  other 
mechanical  contrivances,  which  introduced  hira  to  the  notice  of  Bishop 
Wilkins,  Dr  Willis,  and  other  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  day.  In 
1646,  he  entered  as  a  gentleman-commoner  at  Wadham  college,  Ox- 
ford; and  in  1650  graduated  as  bachelor  of  arts.  In  1653,  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and  soon  after  went  to  London.  During 
his  residence  at  Oxford,  he  directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  mathemati- 
cal and  iistronomical  science  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  in  England 
who  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  variations  in  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury of,  the  barometer — an  instrument  just  invented  by  Torricelli — 
upon  the  principle  of  a  column  of  atmospheric  air  varying  in  weight. 
He  also  paid  considerable  attention  to  anatomy,  and  was  employed 
by  Sir  Charles  Scarborough  as  a  demonstrating  assistant  The  merit 
of  having  been  the  fir'st  to  propose  and  tr^'  the  physiolof^ical  experiment 
of  iujectinw  liquids  of  various  kinds  into  the  veins  of  living  animals  is 
claimed,  and  ajjparently  on  good  grounds,  for  Wren.  It  happened 
fiivourably  for  the  young  philosopher,  that  during  his  residence  at  Ox- 
ford that  city  became  the  head-quarters  of  that  association  of  philoso* 
phical  inquirers  that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Koyal  somety.  Wren, 
though  yet  a  mere  youth,  was  admitted  to  their  conferences,  and 
doubtless  profited  greatly  by  his  intercourse  with  such  men  as  Dr 
W^illis,  Dr  Wilkins,  Sir  \V.  Petty,  Robert  Boyle,  and  other  eminent 
philosophers,  who  belonged  to  the  association. 

In  1657  Wren  was  chosen  to  the  professorship .  of  astronomy  in 
Gresham  college,  London.  His  inaugural  oration  on  assuming  this 
chair,  is  published  in  Ward's  *  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Pmfpssors.*  It 
was  received  with  great  applause,  and  the  course  was  honoured  by  the 
attendance  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  of  the  day. 
In  1658>  he  published  a  sdlution  of  Fusctl'B  celebrated  problem  which 
had  been  given  out  under  the  assumed  name  of  Jean  de  Mountfort ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  communicated  various  mathematical  papers  to 
Dr  WalliSf  the  Savilian  professor  at  Oxford^  which  were  published  by 
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the  doctor  in  his  treatise  on  the  cyeloicL  The  diMnictions  which  fol- 
iovFed  the  death  of  Cromwell  led  to  the  breakiiig  np  of  Gieaham  col« 

jporo  f^nd  the  dispersion  of  its  professors,  whereupon  Wren  prudently 
vs  ithdrew  himself  from  public  life  until  affairs  became  somewhat  settled. 

On  the  return  of  Charles  II.  Wren  was  appointed  Savilian  professor 
at  Oxford ;  and,  on  the  15th  of  July,  166&,  he  enjoyed  the  satisfiuition 
of  wknemuig  the  ineorporation  of  the  Royal  lodety  by  a  charter  chiefly 
obtained  through  his  exertions.  To  the  interests  of  this  society  he 
continued  throughout  life  warmly  devoted,  nnd  tlie  fiist  volumes  of  its 
transactions  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  zeal,  industry,  and  diversified 
attainments  of  this  accomplished  man.  His  contributions  are  chieiiy 
in  the  exact  sciences,  and  especially  astronomy.  Amongst  his  dis- 
coveries in  the  arts*  some  biographers  attribute  to  him— and  not  Brince 
Rupert — ^tbe  invention  of  mezzotinto  engraving. '  He  appears  also  to 
have  paid  occasional  court  to  the  muses,  and  with  some  success,  if  e 
may  trust  Iiis  own  correspondent,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  Wren,  alluding  to  some  translations  of  Horace,  says  :  You 
have  admirably  well  hit  his  genius ;  your  verse  is  harmonious,  your 
philosophy  very  instructive  f»  life,  yonr  liberty  in  translating  enou|^ 
to  make  it  seem  to  be  an  English  original,  and  yet  not  so  much  but 
that  the  mind  of  the  author  is  still  religiously  observed."  A  higher 
encomium  tlian  this  could  hardly  be  passed  upon  a  translator  ;  but 
without  supposing  that  Wren  deserved  it  all,  we  are  still  warranted  to 
infer  that  his  translations  were  exceedingly  respectable.  In  1662,  his 
<  Pralectiones  Aeademicee'  were  pubUshed.  About  this  time  he  i^^pears 
to  have  received  the  suffrages  of  every  nan  of  talent  in  England,  as  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  philosophers  of  his  age.  Barrojur,  Wallis, 
HuTgens,  and  Newton,  speak  of  him  in  the  very  highest  terms  of  com* 
mendatioii. 

In  1665  Wren  went  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  studying  specimens 
of  its  finer  architecture.  He  had  ahready^  indeed,  exercised  bis  skill 
in  that  art  which  was  destined  to  confer  on  him  his  highest  and  most 
lasting  distinction.    As  assistant  or  d(  puty  to  Sir  John  Denham,  wlw 

proved  himself  a  better  poet  than  architect,  he  had  superintended  some 
of  the  government  works;  and,  in  1663,  he  had  been  employed  by 
Sheldon  to  erect  a  new  theatre  or  hall  for  the  university  of  Oxford. 
This  latter  building— celebrated  for  its  unrivalled  roof,  eighty  feet  in 
length  by  heiw&ity  in  breadth,  supported  without  eijLher  ardi  or  inUar— 
Avas  heg^n  in  that  year,  although  not  ctHnpleted  till  1668^  He  had  also 
been  appointed,  in  1663.  one  of  the  commissioners  for  superintending 
the  projected  repairs  on  the  metropolitan  cathedral  (  i  St  Paul's.  The 
destruction  of  that  building  by  the  great  fire  whicli  broke  out  an  the  22d 
of  September,  1666,  within  a  few  months  after  Wren's  return  from  Paris, 
put  a  stop  to  the  plans  for  its  repair,  but  opened  up  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  his  genius  and  skill  as  an  architect.  Wrtn 
hf-fielfl  and  seized  his  opportunity.  While  the  ashes  of  the  va-t  ponfla- 
gration  were  yet  alive,  he  had  conceived  and  sketched  a  plan  for  the 
restoration  of  the  city,  which,  had  it  been  carried  into  effect,  would  have 
rendered  London  the  6nest  city  in  the  worid.  *'  He  proposed  one 
main  street  from  Aldgate  to  Temple  bar,  in  the  middle  of  which  was 
to  have  been  a  laige  square  capable  of  containing  the  new  church  of  St 
Paul,  with  a  proper  distance  for  the  view  nil  round.  The  parish*ohurches 
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were  to  be  rebuilt  so  as  to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  every  vista  of  houses, 
and  dispersed  at  snffident  distances  from  eadi  other.  Four  plassas 
were  designed  at  proper  distances ;  and  lastly,  the  houses  were  to  be 
uniform,  surrounded  1^  areades  like  those  in  Covent-garden  ;  while»  by 
the  water  side  a  large  quay  was  to  run,  along  which  were  to  be  ranged 
the  halls  belonging  to  the  several  companies,  with  warehouses  and 
other  appropriate  piercautile  buildings.  '  Ihe  necessity  of  instantly 
providing  shelter  for  the  hcmieless  population  of  the  city,  prevented  the 
adoption  of  Wren's  magnificent  plan^  which,  it  b  obvious,  could  not 
have  been  carried  into  effect  without  considerable  delay  in  acljusting 
the  rights  of  the  different  proprietors. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1669,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Denhaui,  Wren  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the  royal  works.  lu 
1672  he  presented  to  tlie  Idng  his  plans  for  the  new  cathedral,  having,  in 
the  meantime*  executed  various  minor  buildings  connected  with  the  re- 
atontion  of  the  city.  The  design  for  the  new  eathedraly  whidi  had  been 
approved  by  the  king,  and  to  which  the  architect  himself  frnve  a  de- 
cided preference,  was  unfortunately  objecteii  to  by  his  lirotiicr-eommis- 
sioners,  who  regarded  it  as  involving  too  wide  a  departure  from  the 
usual  form  of  cathedrals.  They  insisted,  tb^refor^  on  the  addition  of 
aisles  at  the  aides  as  th^  now  stand,  and  Wren,  though  he  actually 
shed  tears  in  remonstrating  against  the  alteration,  was  compelled  to 
adopt  it.  The  original  design,  as  exhibited  in  a  beantifu!  model  made 
by  Wren,  and  kept  in  the  present  cathedral,  has  been  pronounced  by 
all  competent  judges  to  be  greatly  superior  in  beauty  and  effect  to  the 
building  in  its  present  plan.  It  is  also  to  be  r^retted  that  the  archi* 
tect  ^uld  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  two  orders  instead  of  one ; 
but  this  be  was  necessitated  to  do  by  the  want  of  blocks  sufficiently 
large  for  the  columns  in  his  original  model,  in  which  he  had  employed 
only  ono  order.  With  all  these  drawbacks,  however,  on  the  plan  as 
originally  conceived  by  Wren,  St  Pauls  still  remains  the  noblest  eccle- 
siastical edifice  in  Europe  after  Michael  Angelo's  unrivalled  edifice  of 
St  Peter's  at  Rome;  Its  scale  and  beauty  of  internal  ornament^  as 
well  as  material,  situation,  and  climate,  the  work  of  Wren  cannot 
come  in  competition  with  its  great  rival;  but  in  architectural  excellence 
it  has  fair  claims  to  be  placed  on  an  equality, — surpassing  it  in  some 
things,  if  in  others  it  falls  short.  The  portico  in  front  of  St  Peter's, 
both  for  its  beauty  of  proportion  and  vast  size,  is  admitted  to  be  a  fea- 
ture of  high  excellence*  and  without  any  match  in  St  Paul's:  yet  the 
yrbolc  front  of  St  Peters,  terminating  in  a  straight  line  at  the  top, 
cannot  be  said  to  afford  such  a  pleasing  variety  as  is  bestowed  by  the 
elevation  of  the  pediment  in  the  middle,  and  the  beautiful  campanile 
towers  at  each  end  of  the  front  of  St  Paul's.  One  of  the  happiest 
parts  of  the  invendon  is  in  the  intersection  of  the  three  vistas  of  the 
nave,  the  aisles,  and  the  cross  and  traosept>  siltained  by  the  octangular 
arrangement  of  the  piefB>  which  is  aa  beautiful  as  it  is  novel,  givmg 
four  additional  views  to  the  usual  arrangem^t,  and  with  an  effect  re- 
markable for  its  boldness  and  lightness.  ...  In  St  Peter's  the 
wiioie  building  is  surrounded  by  a  repetition  of  vast  pilasters.  In  St 
Paul's,  however,  take  the  building  in  any  point  of  view*  it  is  highly 

*  Uft  «f  Sir  C.  VTm  In  '  Library  of  VM  Kiiswlsdg«.* 
IV.  3  a 
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picturesque,  the  difTerent  returns  and  facades  affording  endless  Toriety 
of  views;  so  patchmgi  no  ineongrooBB  additiom,  dndSgore  the  unity 
of  the  composition,  which,  as  a  whole,  for  hannony  of  design  and 

Justness  of  proportion,  has  certainly  never  been  surpassed.  The  first 
stone  of  this  noble  edifice  was  laid  by  Wren,  assisted  by  his  master- 
mason,  Mr  Thomas  Strong,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1675.  The  highest 
stoue  of  the  lantern  on  the  cupola  was  laid  by  Christopher  Wren,  the 
ton  of  the  architect,  as  representing  his  venerable  &tber,  in  1710.  It 
was  thus  completed  in  thirty-five  years  by  one  architect,  and  at  the 
comparatively  small  cost  of  £736,000,  which  was  raised  by  a  small 
iiJipost  on  coals  brought  into  London,  wliilst  St  Peter's  took  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  years  to  build,  and  employed  a  succession  of  twelve 
architects  in  its  progress. 

Wren  had  been  knighted  at  Whitehall  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1673,  after  having  resigned  the  Sa^iliftn  professorship.  He  was  twiee 
in  parliament,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  signalised  himself  as  a 
speaker,  or  taken  any  active  part  in  tlic  polities  of  the  day.  In  1G80 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  society.  The  rewards,  howev  er, 
which  this  distinguished  genius  and  most  estimable  man  received,  were 
only  honorary.  As  architect  of  St  Foul's,  be  received  only  £900  a^ 
year  of  salary,  and  evm  the  payment  of  this  pittance  was  interrupted 
for  some  time  by  the  interference  of  the  narrow-minded  commissioners, 
who  took  advantage  of  a  clause  in  the  act  im<hr  which  they  sat,  entitl- 
inj?  them  to  keep  back  a  moiety  of  the  architect's  salary  till  the  work 
should  be  finished  to  their  satisfaction.  An  attempt  was  even  made  to 
blacken  his  character  by  charging  him  with  peculation  in  his  office  as 
architect  of  St  Panl's, — a  charge  which,  we  need  scarcely  add,  was 
instandy  and  triumphantly  refuted  by  Sir  Christopher*  The  death  of 
Anne  deprived  Wren  of  the  last  of  his  royal  patrons.  German  infltt* 
ence  prevailed  in  the  dispensing  of  all  courtly  favfMirr^  ;  and  to  the  eter- 
nal disgrace  of  the  new  reign,  this  eminent  and  aiuiable  man,  in  the 
48th  year  of  bis  office  as  snrveyor-general,  and  the  66th  year  of  a  life 
spent  in  pfomoting  the  best  interests  of  his  country  and  manidnd,  was 
deprived  of  his  patent  in  fiivoor  of  one  Benson,  a  *  favourite  of  fereign* 
ers.'  Sir  Christopher  bore  his  reverses  with  fortitude  and  resignation. 
He  retired  to  his  residence  at  Hampton  court,  and  spent  the  remaining 
five  years  ot  his  life  chietiy  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  According 
to  hk  son's  testimooy,  '*  the  vigour  of  his  mind  continued,  with  a  li- 
vacity  rarely  found  in  persons  of  his  age,  till  wHhin  a  short  period  of 
hb  death.  And  not  till  then  could  he  quit  the  greet  aim  of  his  whole 
life,  to  be — to  use  his  own  words — a  Itenefactor  to  mankind  :  hi*;  creat 
humanity  appearing  to  the  last  in  benevolence  and  complacency,  free 
from  all  moroseness  in  behaviour  or  aspect.  He  was  happily  endued 
with  such  an  evenness  of  temper,  steady  tranquillity,  and  Christian 
fortitude,  that  no  mjurioos  incidents  or  inquietudes  of  human  life  could 
ever  ruffle  or  discompose^" '  He  died  calmly,  and  without  a  struggle, 
on  the  '2rith  of  February,  1723.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
crypt  under  the  southernmost  window  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul's. 
No  monument  marks  his  place  of  sepulture ;  but  on  the  side  of  the 
window  of  the  crypt  is  a  tablet  with  this  inscription  ^^ 

*LIAof  StrC.  WMniB<Labrai7orUnlhlEnowlfd^  "Ftowrtalia. 
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SubtuB  conditur 
Uojitt  «ocle«i{e  ct  urbis  eonditor 

Ch.  Wren. 
Qui  Yixit  annos  ultra  nonaijinta 

Nod  sibi  ted  bono  poUieo* 
Loctar,  si  monuroentum  qUMtaf 
Circumspico. 

VIBB  A.  D.  1723. 

Thomas  DUrfbt  was  a  Dative  of  Deyonsbire,  and  bred  to  the  pro- 
hmxaa  d  the  Jaw,  ^'whkli  lie  ^mook,"  sajt  Hinridiis,  ''umler  a  per- 
saarion,  whidi  some  poeto}  and  even  playera,  have  beoi  very  ready  to 

entertain  as  an  excuse  for  idleness,  and  an  indisposition  to  sober  re- 
flection, viz.  that  the  law  is  a  study  so  dull  that  no  man  of  genius  can 
submit  to  it.  With  a  full  confidence  in  the  powers  of  a  mind  thus 
liberally  iormed/'  continues  Sir  John,  "  D'Urfey  enlisted  himself  in  the 
serrioe  of  the  stsge,  and-  became  an  author  of  tragedies^  oomedies,  and 
operas,  of  which  he  wrote  near  thirty*  T^e  snccem  of  his  dramatic 
pcodnetions  fiur  exoeeded  their  deserts ;  ibr,  whether  we  coBsider  tiie 
language,  the  sentiment!^,  or  the  morals  of  h\'^  plays,  they  are  in  all 
these  respects  so  exceptioi!ai)l(>  as  to  be  below  criticism,  and  to  leave  him 
in  possession  of  that  character  only  which  he  seemed  most  to  ali'ect, 
to  Mtt  that  of  a  pleasaai  companion.  The  time  ii4ieii  D'Urfey  lived 
was  very  &voaralile  to  men  of  his  factious,  and,  we  may  say,  licentious 
torn  of  manners.  He  came  into  the  world  a  few  years  after  the  Res- 
toration, ^vhon  all  was  joy  and  merriment,  and  when  to  be  able  to 
drink  and  to  sing  were  reckoned  estimable  qualities;  D'Urfe}'  (  ould  do 
both  J  and,  superadded  to  these  gifts,  he  had  a  talent  of  poetry,  which 
he  could  adapt  to  any  occasion ;  he  wrote  songs,  and,  though  unskilled 
in  music,  and  labouring  under  the  impediment  of  stammering  in  his 
speech,  having  a  tolerable  voice,  sung  them  himself  frequently  at  public 
feasts  and  meetings,  and  not  seldom  in  the  presence  of  King  Charles  II. 
who,  laying  aside  all  state  and  reserve,  would  lean  on  his  shoulder  and 
look  over  tlie  paper.'* 

The  compositions  of  D'Urfey,  such  of  them  at  least  as  were  not 
liaUe  to  exception  on  account  of  gross  indelicai^,  became  fiivourites 
with  the  whole  kingdom.  Addison,  in  a  paper  in  the  Guardian,  after  ex- 
hibiting a  lively  portrait  of  D'Urfey,  whom  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  old 
friend  and  contemporary,  says,  speaking  to  the  ladies,  his  disciples, 
that  he  often  made  their  grandmothers  merry ;  and  that  his  sonnets 
had  perhaps  lulled  asleep  many  a  toast  among  the  ladies  then  living, 
when  she  lay  in  her  cradle.  And  in  another  namber  of  the  Guardian, 
is  a  notification  to  the  reader  that  a  play  of  D^Uifey's,  *  The  Plotting 
Sisters,'  v,-hirh  bad  been  honoured  with  the  presence  of  Charles  II. 
three  of  its  lirst  five  nights,  was  then  shortly  to  bo  acted  for  his  benefit, 
concluding  with  a  recommendation  of  it  as  a  pleasant  entertainment. 

Three  volumes,  consisting  mostly  of  songs  written  by  himself,  were 
published  by  D'Urfty,  with  the  singular  title  of  *  Laugh  and  be 
Fat,  or  Pills  to  pui^ge  Melancholy.*  In  the  year  1719^  with  the  assist- 
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ance  of  a  numerous  subscription,  he  repnbliBhed  them*  with  the  addi* 

tion  of  other  three  volumes,  including  a  great  number  of  orations,  po- 
ems, proloirue?,  and  epilogues  written  by  himself,  and  gave  the  whole 
collection  the  title  of  '  Wit  and  Mirth,  or  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy  ; 
being  a  Collection  of  the  best  merry  Ballads  and  Sougs,  old  and  new, 
fitted  to  all  humoiin;  having  each  theur  proper  Tnne  for  either  Voice 
or  Instnunenti'  In  this  collection,  besides  a  great  number  of  singular 
humorous  songs,  arc  many  that  bespeak  the  political  sentiments  of 
their  author.  Tom,  at  leiist  in  the  eariy  part  of  his  life,  was  a  tory  by 
principle,  and  never  lt:t  slip  an  opportunity  of  representing  his  adver- 
sui'ics,  the  wiiigs,  as  a  set  of  sneaking  rascals.  Mr  Addison  says  that 
the  song  of  *  Joy  to  great  Ciesar,'  gave  them  socb  a  blow  as  they  were 
never  able  to  recover  dnnng  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  paper  in 
which  these  and  other  passages  equally  humorous,  respecting  D'Urfey 
and  his  compositions  are  contained,  was  written  by  Mr  Addison 
witii  a  view  to  fill  the  house  at  a  play  of  his  in  June  1713.  It 
concludes  witii  the  following  sketch  ol"  D'Urfey.  "  As  my  Iriend, 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  lyrists,  accompanies  his  works  with  his  own 
▼oiccy  he  has  been  the  delight  of  tlie  most  polite  companies  and  conver- 
sations, from  the  beginning  of  King  Charles  the  second's  reign  to  our 
present  times.  Many  an  honest  gentleman  has  got  a  reputation  in  his 
country  by  pretending  to  have  been  in  eompany  with  Tom  D'lJrIi  y. 
I  might  here  mention  several  other  merits  iu  my  friend,  as  his  eLncii- 
ing  our  language  with  a  multitude  of  rhymes,  and  bringing  words  togeth- 
er that  without  bis  good  offices  would  never  have  been  acquainted  with 
one  another  so  long  as  it  had  been  a  tongue.  But  I  must  not  omit 
that  my  old  friend  angles  for  a  trout  the  best  of  any  man  in  England. 
May-flies  eome  in  late  this  season,  or  1  myself  should  before  now  have 
had  a  trout  of  his  hooking.  After  what  I  have  said,  and  much  more 
that  I  might  say  on  this  subject,  I  question  not  but  the  world  will  thiok 
that  my  old  friend  ought  not  to  pass  the  remainder  of  bis  life  in  a  cage 
Jike  a  siogmg-bird,  but  enjoy  all  the  Pindarick  liberty  whidi  is  suita- 
ble to  a  man  of  his  genius.  Ho  hns  madt;  the  world  merry,  and  I  hope 
they  will  niakf>  him  easy  so  long  as  he  stav<  among  us.  This  I  will 
take  upon  me  to  say,  they  cannot  do  a  kindness  to  a  more  diverting 
companion,  or  a  more  dieerfixL  honest  and  good-natured  man.'* 
This  merry  fellow  died  on  the  26th  of  February^  1728. 

BOaN  A.D.  164& — ^OUSD  A.D.  17^ 

This  very  learned  ecclesiastical  writer  was  the  third  son  of  Edmund 
Prideaux  of  Padstow  in  Cornwall.  Af^^er  receiving  the  rudiments  oi 
education  at  Leskiard  and  Bodmin  in  Jiis  jiati\  e  eounty,  he  was  sent 
to  Westminster  school,  tlien  under  the  charge  of  Dr  Busby.  Here  1^ 
was  chosen  king's  scholar,  and  elected  to  Chrisb-ebureh,  Oxford. 

His  first  literary  effort  was  the  superintendence!  under  Dr  Fell,  of 
an  edition  of  Floras.  Two  years  aiterwards,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Arundf  lian  marbles  at  Oxford,  Prideaux  was  appointed  to  draw  up  and 
publish  aa  account  of  them»  which  be  did  very  successfully,  iu  a  work 
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entitled,  *  Marmora  Oxonientia/  Oxfotd,  1676.  In  1679,  Cbaneetlor 
ilnch  preBented  our  author  vfiih  the  rectory  of  St  Clements,  Oxford. 

The  same  year  Prideaux  published  two  tracts  out  of  IMaimonides  in 
Mr  brew,  to  wliich  he  added  a  Latin  translation  and  annotations.  The 
book  bears  the  title  of  *  De  jure  Pauperis,  et  Peregrini  apud  Judteos.' 
This  he  did  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  appointed  Dr  Busby's 
Hebrew  lectoier  in  the  college  of  Christ-church;  and  his  principal 
view  in  printing  this  book  was  to  introduce  young  students  in  the 
Hebrew  language  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Rabbinical  dialect,  and  to 
teach  them  to  read  it  without  points. 

In  1681  Prideaux  received  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Norwich ; 
and  next  year  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Bladen-cum-Wood- 
stock»  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  Saham  in  Norfolk. 
"  From  the  time,"  says  the  author  of  a  life  of  Prideaux,  published  in 
1748,  "  that  he  was  Master  of  Arts  and  a  tutor  in  the  college,  he  was 
always  very  zealous  and  diligent  in  reforming  such  disorders  and  cor- 
ruptions as  had  from  time  to  time  crept  into  it ;  and  made  all  opporiu- 
nities  in  his  power  for  suppressing  them.  This  of  course  drew  on  him 
the  Ul  will  of  many  of  his  fellow-eollegians,  as  must  always  happen  to 
•hose  who  endeavour  at  tiie  reformation  of  discipline.  But  at  the 
.  ome  time  he  had  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  best  men,  and  such 
whose  reputation  was  highest  in  the  university;  particularly  of  Bi'^hop 
Fell ;  Dr  Pocock,  the  learned  Hebrew  and  Arabic  professor ;  T)t  Mar- 
shall, dean  of  Gloucester  and  rector  of  Lincoln  college ;  Dr  Bernard, 
Savilian  professor  of  astronomy;  Dr  Mills,  the  editor  of  the  Greek 
Testament;  Dr  Henry  Godolphin,  late  dean  of  St  Paul's;  Mr  Guise 
of  All  Souls  college,  and  many  other  learned  and  valuable  men." 

Soon  urtfT  titc  death  of  Bishop  Fell,  Dr  Prideaux  left  Oyford,  and 
retired  to  his  jirebend,  where  he  soon  began  to  di.stinguisii  Imuself  by 
his  deteruiined  oppositiou  to  popery.  lu  ibdS  he  was  collated  to  the 
ardideaconry  of  Suffolk.  He  was  also  recommended  to  the  bishopric 
of  Norwichtby  the  bishops  of  London  and  St  Asaph;  but  declined  the 
appointment.  In  1697  he  published  a  life  of  Mahomet,  which  passed 
through  three  editions  tiie  same  year.  About  this  time  also  he  pro- 
jected a  history  of  the  Saracen  empire,  of  which,  however,  his  life  of 
the  Arabian  iuipustor  was  the  only  portion  which  he  completed.  lu 
1702  he  succeeded  Dr  Fair&x  in  tiie  deanery  of  Norwich. 

In  1715- he  published  the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  '  Connection  of 
the  History  of.  the  Old  and  New  Testament.'  The  second  part  ap- 
peared in  1717. 

Dr  Prideaux  died  in  1724.  "  He  was  naturally,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, **  of  a  very  strong,  robust  coustitutiou,  wiiich  enabled  him  to 
pursue  his  studies  with  great  assiduity ;  and  notwithstanding  his  close 
application  and  sedentary  manner  of  life,  enjoyed  great  vigour  both  of 
body  and  mind  for  many  years  together,  till  he  was  seized  with  the 
unhappy  distemper  of  the  stone.  His  parts  were  very  good,  rather 
solid  tlian  lively.  His  judgment  excellent.  As  a  writer  he  is  ckjar, 
strong,  and  intelligent,  without  any  pomp  of  language,  or  ostentatiou 
of  eloquence.  His  conversation  was  a  good  deal  of  the  same  kind, 
learned  and  instructive,  with  a  conciseness  of  expression  on  many  oc- 
casions, which  to  those  who  were  not  well  acquainted  with  him,  had 
iometimes  the  appearance  of  rusticity.  In  hb  manner  of  life  he  was 
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very  regular  and  temperate,  being  seldom  out  of  his  bed  after  ten  at 

flight,  and  generally  rose  to  Ins  studies  before  five  in  the  morning.  His 
manners  were  sincere  and  candid.  He  generally  spoke  his  mind  with 
freedom  and  hoUlness,  and  was  not  easily  diverted  fiom  pursuing  what 
he  thought  li^^hu  In  his  friendships  he  was  constant  aud  invariable ; 
to  liis  llunily  vas  an  affectionate  husband,  a  tender  and  careful  father, 
and  greatly  esteemed  by  his  firiends  and  relations,  as  he  was  very  ser^ 
▼iceable  to  them  on  all  occasions.  As  a  clergyman,  }u  M  as  strict  and 
punctual  in  the  perform !ir)ee  of  all  the  duties  of  his  function  himself, 
and  carefully  exacted  the  same  i'roni  the  inferior  clergy  and  canons  of 
his  church.  In  party-matters,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  alwayo 
showed  himself  firmly  attached  to  the  interest  of  the  protestant  canso 
and  principles  of  the  Revolution,  but  without  joining  in  with  the  vio* 
lence  of  parties,  or  promoting  those  factions  and  divisions  which  pre* 
vailed  both  in  the  church  and  state  dnriTj^r  the  L^reater  pnrt  of  his  life. 
His  integrity  and  moderation,  which  should  have  recommended  him  to 
some  of  the  higher  stations  in  the  church,  were  manifestly  the  occasion 
of  his  being  neglected ;  for  busy  party  zealots  and  men  more  conver- 
sant in  the  arts  of  a  court,  were  eanly  preferred  over  him,  whose  high- 
est and  only  ambition  was  carefully  to  perform  what  was  iiieumbent  on 
him  in  every  station  in  life,  and  to  acquit  himself  of  hi«  duty  to  his 
God,  his  friends  and  iiis  country." 

SUt  Boljn  Fotiiruj]:!). 

niBD  A.D.  1726. 

The  family  of  this  ingenious  architect  and  successful  dramatic  poet 
was  originally  from  Ghent  in  Flanders.  Giles  Vanbrugh,  or  Vauburg, 
the  grand&tfaer  of  Sir  John,  fled  from  his  native  country  when  deso- 
lated by  the  persecuting  duke  of  Alva,  and,  coming  to  England,  settled 
as  a  merchant  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1646.  His  son,  the  father 
of  our  poet,  acquired  an  ample  fortune  as  a  sugar-baker  in  Chester, 
and  married  the  fifth  daughter  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  of  Itnbercourt 
in  Surrey,  by  whom  he  had  eight  sons,  the  second  of  whom  was  Jolm, 
who  was  probably  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

We  have  no  account  of  his  education;  but  it  probably  was  liberal, 
and  suited  to  the  rank  and  circumstances  of  his  family.  At  an  early 
asre  he  entered  the  army,  in  which  he,  for  a  short  time,  bore  an  en- 
sign's  eoiriiiii^sion.  Haj  in  ning  to  bpeonif^  aequaintod  with  Sir  Thomas 
Skipwith,  who  possessed  a  share  m  a  Lheatncai  patent,  the  young  offi- 
cer conihaaed  to  him  that  he  occasionally  paid  his  court  to  the  muse  of 
comedy,  and  showed  him  the  outlines  of  two  plays,  which  Sir  Thomas 
eneouraged  him  to  finish.  One  of  these,  *  The  Relapse,'  was  brought 
out  in  1697,  and,  notwithstanding  the  gross  indecencies  with  whieli  it 
abounded,  its  success  was  so  great  that  Vanbrugh  abandoned  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  for  that  ot  belies  lettres.  In  1698  lie  brought  out  '  The 
Pkovoked  Wife,'  which  was  equally  well-received  as  the  former,  though 
equally  immoral  in  its  tendency,  and  indelicate  in  its  expression*  In 
the  same  year  he  produced  his  comedy  of  *  JEso-p ;  but  this  waa  pretty 
nearly  a  Mure.  *  The  False  Friend'  was  acted  in  1702.' 
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In  1706,  when  the  Hayinarket  theatre  Tra?  finished,  Betterton  and 
his  associates  placed  it  uuder  the  maiiagemeot  of  Vaiibi  ugh  aud  Cou- 
greve,  who,  in  order  to  homonr  the  prevailing  taste,  commenced  the 
campaign  with  a  translated  <^ra,  set  to  Italian  music,  called  <  The 
Triumph  of  Love but  it  was  ooidly  received,  and  lingered  out  only 
three  nights  to  thin  aiifl  dij^approvinir  aiuh'enccs.  Immediately  after 
this  failure,  Vanbrugh  pruUiu  i  <1  Ins  comedy  called  'The  ConfetleTacy,' 
which  was  a  trajislation  wiiU  improvements  from  the  '  Bourgeois  u  ia 
Mode*  of  Dancour.  This  was  a  better  hit  than  the  preceding*  Con- 
grcve  having  given  up  hts  share  and  interest  in  the  theatre  to  his  asso- 
ciate, Vanbrugh  was  now  under  an  imperious  necessity  to  exert  him- 
self, and  in  one  season  produced  three  other  imitated  pieces  from  the 
French.  These  were,  *  The  Cuckold  in  Conceit,'  *  Squire  Treelooby,' 
and  '  The  Mistake.'  Soon  after  this  he  too  retired  from  the  management 
of  the  theatre.  His  last  comedy,  '  The  Journey  to  London,'  was  only 
left  in  outline.  Gibber  fiUed  it  up  with  tolerable  success. 
•  Hazlitt  says  of  Sir  John  — He  is  no  writer  at  all  as  to  mere  au- 
thorship,  but  he  makes  up  for  it  by  a  prodigious  fund  of  comic  inven- 
tion and  ludicrous  description,  borderinfr  somewhat  on  caricature.  He 
has  none  of  Congreve's  graceful  refinement,  aud  as  little  of  Wycher- 
ley'a  serious  manner  and  studied  imdgfat  into  the  springs  of  character ; 
but  his  exhibition  of  iti  in  dramatic  contrast,  and  unlooked-for  situa- 
tions,— where  the  different  parties  play  upon  one  another's  feelings,  and 
into  one  another's  hands,  keeping  up  the  jest  like  a  game  of  InUtledore 
and  sliuttlecock.  aud  urging  it  to  the  utmost  verge  of  breathless  extra- 
vagance,— is  beyond  that  of  any  other  writer.  His  fable  is  not  so  pro- 
foundly learned,  nor  his  charauistefs  so  well  dengned  as  Wycherley*s, 
who  in  these  respects  bore  some  resemblance  to  fielding.  Vanlwugh 
does  not  lay  tlic  same  deliberate  train  from  the  outset  to  the  conclusion, 
so  that  the  Avhole  may  hang  together,  and  lead  inevitably  from  the 
combination  of  ditferent  agents  and  circumstances,  to  the  same  decisive 
point ;  but  he  works  out  scene  after  scene  on  tfie  spur  of  the  occasion, 
and,  from  the  Immediate  hold  they  take  of  his  imagination  at  the  mo- 
ment, without  any  previoits  bias  or  ultimate  purpose,  much  more 
powerfully  and  in  a  wider  of  invention.  His  fancy  warms  and 
burnishes  out  as  if  he  were  engaged  in  the  real  ?er  ne  of  action,  and 
felt  all  Lis  faculties  suddenly  called  forth  to  meet  the  emergency.  He 
has  more  nature  than  art.  He  has  a  masterly  eye  to  the  advantages 
which  certain  accidental  situations  of  character  present  to  him  on  the 
spot;  and  he  executes  the  most  difficult  and  rapid  theatrical  movements 
at  a  minute's  warning.** 

It  remains  for  us  to  add  a  brief  notice  of  Sir  John  in  his  arcliitec- 
tural  capacities.  At  what  time  he  began  to  exercise  the  proJiession  of 
an  architect  does  not  appear.  His  principal  buildings  are  Blenheim, 
•  Castle  Howard  in  Yorkshure,  and  St  John's  church  in  Westminster. 
In  his  style  Sir  John  frequently  attempts  to  blend  the  Gothic  and  Gre- 
cian ;  and  the  effect  this  produced  is  seldom  happy.  Pope  said  of  Sir 
John's  writings,  '  Van  wants  grace  ;*  and  Horace  Walpole  applies  the 
saying  to  his  buildings  also.  But  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  contends  for 
Vanbrugh  s  originality  of  invention,  and  great  skill  in  composition* 
**  In  the  buildings  of  Vanbrugh,"  says  the  learned  president,  "  there 
is  a  greater  display  of  imaginatioa  than  we  shall  find  perhaps  in  any 
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Other ;  and  this  is  the  ground  of  the  effect  which  we  feel  in  many  of 
his  works,  notwithstanding  the  faults  with  which  many  of  them  are 
justly  charged.  For  Uiis  purpose  Vanbrugh  appears  to  have  had  re- 
course  to  some  prindples  of  the  Gothic  arehiteetorej  which,  though 
not  so  ancient  as  the  Grecian,  is  more  so  to  oar  imagination,  with  which 
the  artist  is  more  concerned  than  with  absolute  truth,** 

Gilpin's  remarks  on  the  architecture  of  Blenheim-house  are  worth  quot- 
ing. "  The  heaviness  and  enormity  of  Blenheim  castle,"  sny?  he,  "  have 
been  greatly  criticised ;  perhaps  too  severely.  We  may  be  too  much  big- 
otted  to  Greek  and  Roman  architecture.  It  was  adapted  often  to  local 
convenience.  Under  an  Italian  son,  for  instance,  it  was  of  great  import- 
ance to  exclude  warmth,'  and  give  a  current  to  air.  The  portico  was 
well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  A  slavish  imitation  also  of  antique  or- 
naments may  be  carried  into  absurdity.  When  we  see  the  skulls  of 
oxen  adorning  a  heathen  temple,  we  acknowledge  their  propriety.  But 
it  is  rather  nnnatural  to  introduce  them  in  a  Chriatian  church,  where 
sacrifice  would  be  an  offence.  We  are  fettered  also  too  much  by  or- 
ders and  proportions.  The  ancients  themselves  paid  no  such  close  at- 
tention to  them.  Our  modem  code  was  collected  by  average  calcula- 
tions  from  their  works;  by  Sansovinc  particular!}',  and  Palladio.  But 
if  these  modern  legislators  of  the  art  bad  been  obliged  to  produce  pre- 
cedents, they  could  not  have  found  any  two  buildings  among  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Rom^  which  were  exactly  of  the  same  proportions. 
I  would  not,  by  any  means,  wish  to  shake  off  the  wholesome  restraint 
of  Uiose  laws  of  art  which  have  been  made  rules,  because  they  were 
first  reasons.  All  I  mean  is,  to  apologise  for  Vanbrugh.  For  though 
it  may  be  difficult  to  please  in  any  other  form  of  architecture  than  what 
we  see  in  daily  use ;  yet  in  an  art  which  has  not  nature  for  its  model, 
the  mind  recoib  witii  disdain  at  the  idea  of  an  exclusive  system.  The 
Greeks  did  not  imagine,  that  when  they  had  invented  a  good  thing, 
the  faculty  was  exhausted,  and  incapable  of  producing  another.  Where 
should  we  have  admired,  at  this  day,  the  beauty  of  the  Ionic  order,  if, 
after  the  Doric  had  been  invented,  it  had  been  considered  as  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  art ;  and  every  deviation  from  its  proportions  reprobated 
as  barbarous  innovatJons?  Vanbrugh's  attempt,  therefore,  seems  to 
have  been  an  effort  of  genius:  and  if  we  can  keep  the  imagination  apart 
from  the  five  orders,  we  must  allow  tliat  he  has  created  a  magniiicent 
whole;  whif'h  Is  invested  with  an  air  of  £rrandcur  seldom  seen  in  a  more 
i  «  gulai-  -lylit  of  building.  Its  very  delects,  except  a  few  that  are  too 
glaring  to  be  overlooked,  give  it  an  appearance  of  something  beyond 
common ;  and  as  it  is  surrounded  with  great  oljects,  the  eye  is  struck 
with  the  whole,  and  takes  the  parts  upon  trust.  What  made  Vanbrugh 
ridiculous,  was  his  applying  to  small  houses  a  style  of  architecture 
which  could  not  possibly  succeed  but  in  a  large  one.  In  a  small  hou?;e, 
where  the  grandeur  of  a  whole  cannot  be  attempted,  the  eye  is  at  lei- 
sure to  contemplate  parts,  and  meets  with  frequent  occasion  of  disgust.'*' 

*  *  ObMrratKuii  «m  ths  Monntatns  and  Lskci  vi  Ciiinb«rknid  lind  WeatmorelBiMl.' 
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The  limits  of  our  work  necessarily  preclude  us  from  noticing  many 
namet  of  considerable  eminence  in  science  and  Utetatitre,  especially  in 
the  department  of  music  We  ooidd  with  pleasure  have  ^larged  our 
bri^  notices  of  such  men  aa  Purcdl,  Aldrich,  and  Blow ;  and  devoted  , 

separate  articles  to  other  names,  such  as  the  eldrr  Hall,  organist  of 
Hereford,  who  died  in  1707,  whose  anthems  are  still  much  psf(^rmed  ; 
Jeremiah  Clark,  an  excellent  church  composer ;  and  John  Weidon,  who 
confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  composition  of  church  music. 
To  these  names  might  be  added  those  of  the  Eoeleses,  Dr  Tudway, 
Brittoa  the  small-coal  man,  Weidon,  Isbam,  and  many  others. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  a  native  of  Nether  Katington 
in  Warwickshire.  He  was  educated  in  the  royal  chapel  under  Dr 
Blow,  and  in  1707  became  organist  of  the  chapel  royal.  The  next  year 
he  succeeded  his  master  as  organist  of  St  Peter's,  Westminster.  In 
1715  he  was  created  doctor  in  mulsic  by  the  miiversity  of  Oxford.  His 
exercise  for  the  degree  was  published,  under  the  title  of  '  iNTusicus 
Apparatus  Aeadnmini?.'  In  1724-,  Dr  Croft  published  his  '  Musica 
Sacra,  or  S(jh:;ct  Anthems  in  score.'  Tills  noble  work  consists  of  two 
volumes,  the  first  containing  the  burial  service,  which  Purcell  had  be- 
gun but  did  not  live  to  finish.  In  the  preface,  Crofl  says  of  this  work, 
that  it  is  the  first  essay  in  muaic-printing  of  the  kind,  that  is,  in  score, 
and  engraven  or  stamped  on  plates,  and  that,  for  want  of  some  snch 
contrivance,  all  the  music  Iiitlierto  published  in  England  had  proved 
very  incorrect  and  defective.^  The  '  Musica  Sacra '  contains  a  num- 
ber of  thanksgiving  anthems,  composed  by  Crott  on  the  occasion  of 
difiSerent  victories  obtained  by  the  English  arms  during  the  reign  of 
Qaeen  Anne.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  is  that  of  17Q6,  '  Smg  unto 
the  Lord.*  Among  his  other  anthems,  the  most  admired  are,  *  O  Lord, 
rebuke  me  not/  *  God  is  gone  up,'  and  *  O  Lord,  thou  hast  searched 
me  out.* 

*  The  practice  of  music^priitting  fruin  copper  pktes  seems  to  have  been  begun  in  Italy 
aboul  the  midcUft  of  tiio  17tli  o«nluiy. 
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BOEN  A.  D.  1642. — ^DIED  A.  D.  1727. 

Sir  Isaac  Kbwtok,  the  (kther  of  the  pb^cal  philosophy  of  modem 

titti  es,  and  the  greatest  matheinatical  genius  that  ever  fivedy  was  the 
8on  of  Isaac  Newton,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Woolsthorpf\  in  the  parish 
of  Colsterworth  in  Lincolnshire,  and  of  his  wife,  Hannah  Ayscough. 
pie  was  born  on  the  25th  of  December,  1G42,  (O.  S.)  at  the  manor- 
b  ouse  of  Wo<Miorpe,  which  lia  embommid  amone  hills,  a  short  dis» 
tance  to  the  west  of  the  great  northarn  road  firom  London,  and  about 
six.  miles  south  from  the  town  of  Grantham.  In  the  '  Grentleman  s 
Magazine'  for  1778,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  G4,  is  given  an  engraving,  professing 
to  represent  the  house  in  whicli  Newton  lirst  saw  the  light:  and  in  the 
name  publication  for  1781,  vol.  ii.  p.  414,  we  are  presented  with  a  plan 
of  the  interior  of  the  same  edifice,  in  which  one  of  the  rooms,  occupy- 
«  ing  one-half  of  the  upper  story,  to  the  left  of  the  door,  is  marked  as 
that  in  which  this  event  actually  took  place.  But — as  we  shall  have 
occa-sion  to  notice  again  Ix^low — the  house  from  which  these  drawings 
have  been  taken,  and  which  is  still  standing,  was  not  built  till  some 
years  after  Newton's  birth.  He  was  an  only  and  a  posthumous  child, 
his  father  having  died  at  the  age  of  36,  about  three  months  before  he 
came  into  the  world.  A  writer  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Maude,  author 
of  a  poem  entitled  *  Wensley  Dale,  or  Rural  Contemplations,'  published 
in  1772,  who  profes.«^rs  to  give  the  world  some  original  anecdotes  re- 
specting the  iniancy  and  boyhood  of  Newton,  tells  us  that  his  father 
was  *'  a  weak  and  extravagant  man but  we  cannot  put  much  confi- 
dence in  this  information,  inasmuch  as  the  relater  seems  to  know  so 
little  of  the  true  hbtory  of  the  person  whose  character  he  thus  describes, 
as  to  charge  h*m  with  n^lectitig  the  education  of  hb  son,  who,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  was  not  born  till  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  year  after  his 
decease.  The  estate  which  Newton  inherited  Irom  his  father  was  woith 
about  £30  per  annum,  as  we  are  iutornied  by  a  letter  from  Dr  Stukeley 
to  Dr  Mead,  dated  2Gth  June,  1727,  a  part  of  which  was  published  in 
the  ■  Gentleman's  Magazine*  for  1773»  vol*  xlii.  p.  520,  and  which  has 
since  been  printed  in  a  complete  form  in  Mr  Tumor's  splendid  Tolume, 
entitled  '  Collections  for  the  History  of  the  Town  and  Soke  of  Gran« 
tham/  As  this  work,  which  was  published  in  1606,  is  extremely 
scarce,  we  may  here  mention  that  the  portion  of  its  contents  relating 
to  Newton  is  to  be  found  reprinted  nearly  entire  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  late  Mr  Nichols's  'lUustiations  of  the  Literary  Histoiy  of  the 
Eighteenth  century.*  Newton— Stukeley  in  this  letter  also  informs  us 
•^-Inherited,  besides  his  paternal  aciws,  another  property  at  Sustem,  in 
the  F?\me  neighbourhood,  of  larger  extent,  and  worth  about  £50  per 
annum.  This  came  to  him  from  his  mother's  family.  As  for  the  New- 
tons,  Stukeley's  account  is  "  that  they  had  held  the  manor  of  Wools- 
thorpe  ever  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  having  purchased  it  from  one 
of  the  Cecils.**  Mr  Conduitt,  who  supplied  Fontenelle  with  the  materi- 
als from  which  the  latter  composed  his  JSloge  on  the  English  philoso- 
pher, asserts  that  Newton's  ftther  was  descended  from  the  eklest  branch 
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of  tho  iamQy  of  Sir  John  Newton,  a  baronel  of  the  <ame  eoanty,  and 
this  statement  has  been  adopted  by  most  snooecding  biographen.  The 

,  family,  Mr  Conduitt  adds,  came  to  Woolsthorpe  from  Westley,  also  In 
Linco!i]?^hirp,  but  originally  from  Newton  in  Lancashire.  It  appears 
from  Borae  letters  which  have  been  published,  that  the  Sir  John 
Newton  here  mentioned  was  at  all  events  not  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
Newton  as  one  of  hb  kindred,  after  his  great  diseoveriet  had  raised  the 
latter  to  fame  and  eminence*  Sir  Isaae  himself  too' states,  in  the  pedi« 
gree  which  he  gave  in  to  the  college  of  arms  on  his  being  knighted, 
that  he  had  alwaj's,  from  his  boyhood,  understood  himself  to  be  a  re- 
lation ot  this  baronet.  His  father  Isaac  he  makes  in  that  account  to  be 
tlie  eldest  son  of  Robert  Newton  of  Woolsthorpe,  who  died  on  the  20th 
September,  1641,  and  who  was  the  son  of  a  Richard  Newton  of  the 
same  place,  who  died  in  1588.  The  ftther  of  Richard  was,  he  says, 
a  John  Newton  of  V/estley,  who  died  in  1563,  the  son  of  another  John 
Newton  of  the  same  place.  This  trencalofry,  however,  is  confessedly 
compiled  merely  from  incidental  notices  in  pansh>registers,  which  record 
only  the  deaths  of  the  several  persons  mentioned,  without  stating  their 
relationship.  By  Mr  Tumor's  aeeonnt,  which  may  probably  be  de- 
pended upon  as  accurate,  the  manor  of  Woolsthorpe  was  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  Thimblebys  of  Corby  from  1474  till  1562,  from  which  tim^ 
till  1614,  it  was  held  by  the  Burys  of  Ashwell,  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  a  Robert  Underwood,  who  demised  it  to  Robert  Newton  in 
1623.  This  must  have  been  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Isaac.  We  have 
entered  with  the  more  minuteness  into  'the  examination  of  this  matter, 
in  consequence  of  the  additional  interest  which  has  of  late  been  attached 
to  the  question  of  New  ton's  descent  by  the  publication  of  certain  state- 
ments wliich  would  make  it  appear  that  he  was  of  Scottish  extraction. 
In  No.  iii.  of  the  Edinburgli  Pliiiosophical  Journal,  published  in  July 
1S20,  there  is  given  a  letter,  dated  Glasgow  12th  April,  1792,  from 
Dr  Reid  to  Dr  John  Robison,  in  which  the  writer  relates,  that  some- 
time about  the  year  1760,  before  he  left  Aberdeen,  he  was  informed 
by  Mr  Douglas  of  Feehel,  who  was  father  of  the  late  Lord  Glenbervie, 
that  Mr  Hepburn  of  Keitli  Iiad  told  him  he  had  Iicard  James  Grefrory, 
])rofessor  of  mathematics  in  Edin^mrtrh.  say  that  Newton  himself  had 
mentioned  to  him  upon  one  occasion  when  they  met  in  London,  that 
he  was  of  Scottish  descent.  His  grandfiither,  he  said  he  had  learned, 
had  come  from  one  of  the  Lothians  with  James  VI.  to  London,  where 
he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  an  unrew  arded  attend* 
ance  upon  the  court.  Reid  afterwards  ascertained  from  Hepburn  him- 
self, and  also  from  a  Mr  Keitli,  that  tlicy  had  frequently  heard  Gregory 
tell  this  story.  He  was  also  inlui  uicd  that  there  still  survived  several 
children  of  a  Sir  Johu  Newtuu  of  Newton  in  one  of  the  Lothians — he 
could  not  recollect  which — ^who  rememb«red  that  their  iather  had  once 
received  a  letter  from  Sir  Isaac,  requesting  to  have  an  account  of  his 
family,  of  which,  however,  the  proud  old  knight  had  never  tli  ought  it 
worth  his  while  to  take  any  notice.  Such  is  the  substance  of  Dr  Reid's 
letter.  It  seems  to  be  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  Nc\vton  had  really 
given  Gregory  this  account  of  his  ancestor.  The  conversation  in 
which  it  was  communicated  probably  took  place  towards  the  end  of  Sir 
Isaac's  life,  and  long  after  be  had  drawn  up,  from  the  best  information 
which  he  then  powMsed,  the  pedigree  which  he  gave  in  (in  1705)  to 
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the  oqH^  of  anm.  It  appears  from  hit  papers,  stfll  in  eiktaioe»'  (hat 
he  felt  great  eanOBity  to  aaeertaitt  the  history  of  his  fimuly,  having  given 
dire^ons  at  one  time  that  every  notice  respecting  individuals  of  his 

name  that  rnuld  be  found  in  the  parish-rf  c^i^^ters  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  birth-piace,  should  be  extracted  and  transmitted  to  him.  The 
story  of  iiis  ancestor  having  been  a  Scotsman,  he  may  possibly  have 
obtained  in  answer  to  these  inquiries.  At  all  events,  it  ii  radiM  eon- 
firmed  than  othenrae,  by  the  net  stated  by  Mr  Tomor,  that  the  New- 
tons  did  not  come  into  possesNon  of  Woolsthorpe  till  1623,  and  by  tiie 
evidently  conjectural  nature  of  all  that  portion  of  tin'  family-^^enealogy 
as  commonly  f'^iven,  which  refers  to  the  supposed  progenitors  of  Sir 
Isaac's  grandfather. 

When  Newton  was  born,  he  was  so  litde,  as  it  seems  he  had  often 
heaxd  has  mother  say,  « that  they  m  ght  have  put  him  into  a  great  mug, 
and  BO  unlilcely  to  live,  that  two  women,  who  were  sent  to  Lady  Pak- 
enham's  at  North  Witham  for  something  for  him,  did  not  expect  to  find 
him  alive  on  their  return."  So  Mr  Conduitt  has  recorded  on  Sir  Isaac's 
own  authority,  in  a  note  which  Mr  Turnor  has  printed.  On  tlif  27th 
of  January,  1645,  hb  mother  married  the  Reverend  iiamabub  ^mith, 
minister  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  North  Witham ;  but  her  son 
iras  left  at  Woolsthorpe  under  tlie  care  of  his  grandmother  Ayieoi^. 
At  the  usual  age  he  was  put  to  a  day-school,  first  at  Skillington  and 
afterwnrrk  at  Stoke,  remaining  at  the  latter  till  he  had  reached  his 
twelfth  year.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  endowed  grammar-school  of 
Grantham,  boarding  in  tliat  town  at  the  house  of  a  Mr  Clarke,  an 
apothecary.  '*  Every  one  that  knew  Sir  Isaao*"  writes  Dr  Stukeley, 
<*  or  have  beard  speak  of  him,  here  recount  the  pregnancy  of  his  parts 
when  a  boy,— 4iis  strange  inventions>  and  extraordinary  inclination  for 
mechanics,  that,  instead  of  playing  among  the  other  boys  when  from 
school,  lie  always  busied  himself  in  mnkii:g  knickknacks  and  models  of 
wood  iu  many  kinds ;  for  which  purpose  he  had  got  little  saws,  hatch- 
ets, hammers,  and  a  whole  shop  of  tools,  which  he  would  use  with 
great  dexteri^*  In  particular,  they  speak  of  his  making  a  wooden 
clock.  About  this  time  a  new  windmill  was  set  up  near  Grantham,  in 
the  way  to  Gunnerby,  which  is  now  demolished,  this  country  chiefly 
iisitirr  water-mills.  Our  lad's  imitating  spirit  was  soon  eyeited,  and  by 
frequently  prying  into  tiic  fabric  of  it  as  they  were  makinL'  it,  he  be- 
came master  enough  to  make  a  very  perfect  model  thereui,  and  it  was 
said  to  be  as  dean  and  curious  a  piece  of  workmanship  as  the  originaL 
This  sometimes  be  would  set  upon  the  house-top  whwe  he  lod^dy  and 
clothing  it  with  sail-doth,  the  wind  would  readily  turn  it ;  but  what 
was  most  extraordinary  in  its  composition,  was  that  he  put  a  mouse  into 
it  which  he  called  the  miliar,  and  that  the  mouse  made  the  mill  turn 
round  when  he  pleased ;  and  he  would  joke  too  upon  the  miliar  eating 
the  com  that  was  put  in.  Some  say  tbs^  he  tied  a  string  to  the  mouse^s 
tul,  which  was  put  into  a  wheel  like  that  of  tnmqpit  dogs,  so  that  poll- 
ing the  string  made  the  mouse  go  forward  by  way  of  resbtance,  and  ' 
this  turned  the  mill.  Others  suppose  there  was  some  com  placed  above 
the  wheel,  this  the  mouse  endeavouring  to  get  to  made  it  turn.  More- 
over, Sir  Isaac's  water-clock  is  much  talked  of.  This  he  made  out  of 
a  box  he  begged  of  Mr  Clarke — bis  landlord's  wife's  brotlier.  As 
described  to  me,  it  resembled  pretty  much  our  commoa  clocks  and 
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ebck-qMo,  but  leu;  tbr  it  was  not  ftbov«  four  figut  in  length,  and  of  a 
proportionable  bmdlli.  There  wai  a  dial-plate  at  top  wSh  figures  for 
the  houn.   The  index  \?as  turned  by  a  piece  of  wood,  which  either  fell 

or  rose  by  water  dropping.  This  stood  in  the  room  where  lio  lay,  anil 
he  took  care  eyery  morniog  to  supply  it  with  its  proper  quantity  of 
water  ;  and  the  iamily  upon  occasion  would  go  to  see  what  was  the  hour 
by  it."  The  same  gossipping  chronicler,  retailing  the  information  which 
he  derived  ftom  the  old  people  of  the  neighbourhocKl,  goes  on  to  rdate 
that  among  other  evidences  which  the  young  philosopher  gave  of  his 
mechanical  genius  were  his  experiments  upon  paper-kites.  "  He  took 
great  pains,"  they  say,  **  in  finding  out  their  proportions  and  figures, 
and  whereabouts  the  string  should  be  fastened  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  in  how  many  places.  Likewise  he  first  made  lanterns  of  pa-, 
per  crimpled,  which  he  used  to  go  to  school  by  in  winter  mcumings 
with  a  candle,  and  tied  them  to  the  tails  of  the  kites  in  a  dark  night, 
which  at  first  affrighted  the  country  people  exceedingly^  thinldi^  ^ey 
were  comete."  He  also,  it  seems,  used  to  drive  pegs  into  the  walls 
and  roof  of  the  house  to  mark  the  course  of  the  sun  ;  and  tiiese  con- 
tri\'aiices  the  people  used  to  call  familiarly  "Isaac's  dials."  This  prac- 
tice of  drawing  ann-dials  on  the  walls  Iw  appeava  to  have  coDtfaraed 
after  he  left  school,  and  retoined  to  Woolsthorpe.  The  honae  here  was 
rebuilt  by  Mr  Smith,  as  it  now  stands,  sometime  after  his  mairiage  with 
Newton's  mother ;  and  some  of  tliese  dials  are  still  to  be  seen  upon  the 
walls.  He  also,  while  at  Grantham,  exercised  himself  in  drawing,  al- 
though he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  one  to  give  hiui  instructions 
in  that  art  Some  of  his  performances  In  this  line  were  upon  paper, 
which  he  mserted  in  wooden  fiame^  finhioned  and  neatly  painted  by 
himself  Others  were  drawn  vsptm  the  walls  of  his  room,  which»  ac- 
cordingly, when  Clarke's  house  was  taken  down  about  1710,  were 
covered  with  "  birds,  beasts,  men,  ships,  and  mathematical  schomrs,  ' 
very  skilfully  delirseated.  It  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark,  that,  m  his 
youtii,  bir  Isaac  waa  an  expert  versifier.  One  specimen  at  least  of  his 
talents  in  that  line  is  preserved.  When  Stnkeley  was  making  his  in- 
quiries  he  met  a  Mrs  Vincent,  a  iridow  gentJewonian  living  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  then  eighty-two  years  of  age*  Her  mother  had 
been  Clarke's  second  wife,  and  she  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  same 
house  with  Newton  during  the  seven  years  ho  boarded  with  her  stop- 
father.  "  She  says,"  continues  Stukeiey,  ''^  Sir  Isaac  was  always  a 
sober,  silent,  tfainkhig  lad,  and  was  never  known  scarce  to  play  with 
the  boys  abroad  at  their  silly  anmsements,  but  would  rather  choose  to 
be  at  home  even  among  the  girb,  and  would  frequently  make  little 
tables,  rnpboards,  and  other  utensils  for  her  and  her  plnyfellows,  to 
set  thrir  [labii  s  and  trinkets  on.  She  mentions  likewise  a  cart  he  made 
with  tour  wheels,  wherein  he  would  sit,  and  by  turning  a  windlass 
about,  he  could  make  it  carry  him  round  the  room  where  he  pleased." 
**  Sir  Isaac  and  she,"  proceeds  the  Doetor,  «  being  thus  brought  up 
together,  'tis  said  that  he  entertained  a  love  for  her ;  nor  does  she  deny 
it;  but  her  portion  being  not  considerable,  and  he  being  a  fellow  of  a 
college,  it  wa.s  incompatible  with  his  fortunes  to  marry,  perhaps  his 
studies  too.  'Tis  certain  he  always  had  a  kindness  for  her,  visited  her 
whenever  in  the  country,  in  both  her  husbands'  days,  and  gave  her  408. 
Upon  a  time  whenever  it  was  of  service  to  her.  I^e  is  a  Htlle  woiiiaB» 
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but  we  may  with  ease  diBcem  that  she  has  been  very  handsome/'  To 
these  curious  details  we  may  add  an  anecdote  mentioned  by  Mr  Con- 
duitt.  "  Sir  Isaac,"  says  this  gentleman,  "  used  to  relate  that  he  was 
very  negligent  at  school,  and  very  low  in  it,  till  the  hov  above  him 

'  ^  gave  him  a  kick  on  the  belly,  which  put  him  to  a  great  lieoi  oi  pain. 
Not  eooteot  with  haviDg  thrashed  his  adversary,  Sir  Isaac  could  not 
rest  till  he  had  got  before  him  in  the  school  and  Irom  that  time  be 
continued  rising  till  he  was  the  head  boy." 

Mrs  Smith's  husband, . however,  having  died  in  1G56,  she  then  re- 

';  turned  to  Woobthorpe,  and  some  time  after  she  brought  home  her  sou 
from  school,  intending  that  he  should  reside  upon  and  farm  his  own 
property*  The  attempt  to  make  the  future  explore  of  the  heavens  a 
tiller  of  the  ground  was  persevered  in  for  a  short  period  with  extremely 
little  success.  Stukeley  relates  the  experiment  and  it^  results  with  in- 
teresting minuteness  of  detail.  "  Accordingly,"  says  the  doctor,  '*  we 
must  suppose  him  attending  the  tillage,  grazing,  and  the  like.  And 
they  tell  us,  that  he  frequently  came  on  Saturdays  to  Grantham  mar- 
ket, with  com  and  other  commodities  to  seU,  and  to  carry  home  what 
necessaries  were  proper  to  be  bought  at  a  marketptown  for  a  family ; 
but  being  young,  his  mother  usually  sent  a  trusty  old  servant  along 
with  him  to  put  him  into  the  way  of  business.  Their  inn  was  at  the 
Saracen's  Head  in  Westgate,  where,  as  soon  as  they  had  set  up  their 
horses,  Isaac  generally  leit  the  man  to  manage  the  marketings,  and  re- 
tired instantly  to  Mr  Clarke's  garret,  where  he  used  to  lodge,  near 
M  here  lay  a  parcel  of  old  books  of  Mr  Clarke's,  which  he  entertained 
himself  with,  whilst  (until)  it  was  time  to  go  home  again  ;  or  else  he 
would  ^top  by  the  way  between  home  and  Grantham,  and  lie  under  a 
hedge  studviiig,  whilst  the  man  went  to  town  and  ditl  the  business,  and 
called  upon  him  on  his  return ;  no  doubt  the  man  made  remonstrances 
of  this  to  his  mother.  Likewisoi  when  at  home,  if  lus  mother  ordered 
him  into  the  field  to  look  after  the  sheqp,  the  com,  or  upon  any  other 
rural  employment,  it  went  on  very  heavily  through  his  manage*  His 
chief  delight  was  to  sit  under  a  tree,  with  a  book  in  his  hands,  or  to 
busy  himself  with  his  knife  in  cutting  wood  for  inofh  Is  of  somewhat  or 
other  that  struck  his  iancy ;  or  he  would  get  to  a  stream  and  make 
ttill-wheeW  M.  Biot,  in  his  life  of  Newton  in  the  '  Biographic  Uni- 
▼erselle,'  relates  the  following  anecdote,  which  we  give  in  the  words  of 
the  translation  of  that  memoir,  published  in  the  '  Library  of  Useiul 
Knowledge.' — "  One  of  his  uncles  having  one  day  found  him  under  a 
hedge,  with  a  book  in  his  haiub  entirely  absorbed  in  meditation,  took 
it  from  him,  and  discovered  that  he  was  working  a  mathematical  pro- 
blem* Struck  with  finding  so  serious  and  decided  a  disposition  in  so 
young  a  person,  he  urged  Newton*s  mother  no  longer  to  thwart  him, 
but  to  send  him  once  more  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Grantham."  Dr 
Brewster,  whose  late  Life  of  Newton  in  the  *  Family  Library,*  is  by 
far  the  most  detailed  and  complete  that  has  yet  appeared,  intimates  tliat 
Jie  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  authority  for  this  story.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  same  of  which  the  author  of  'Wensley  Dale,'  already  men* 
tioned,  gives  a  somewliat  different  version.  *'  It  is  reported,"  says  this 
writer,  that  a  gentleman  found  him  one  day  near  W'oolsthorpe  in  the 
dtaracter  of  a  shepherd's  boy,  reading  a  book  of  practical  geomctrj- ; 
and  thai  upon  asking  him  some  questions,  he  discovered  such  token*  of 
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uncommon  genius,  diat  be  applied  to  bis  mother,  and  strongly  urged 
her  to  take  the  boy  from  the  field  and  give  him  , the  educaticHi  of  a 
•ebolar,  offering  to  assist  in  his  maintenance  if  there  fihonld  be  occa- 
sion." If  such  an  offer  was  made,  it  is  not  probable  tlmt  it  was  ac- 
cepted of;  but,  at  auy  rate,  moved  either  by  this  application,  or  by 
het  own  obserration  of  her  aoh'b  habits,  and  evident  bait  of  mind*  it  ia 
oertain  that  his  mother,  after  a  while,  sent  Newton  once  more  to  the 
grammar-school  at  Grantham,  having  now  resolved  to  give  him  a  leam- 
erl  education.  He  remained  at  Grantham  for  nine  months  longer, 
after  which  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridije,  on  the  re- 
comnieudation  of  his  mother  s  brother,  the  Reverend  Wm.  Ayscough, 
rector  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Burton  Goggles,  who  had  himself 
been  a  member  of  that  society.  Newton  was  admitted  of  Trinity  eol- 
.  lege  on  the  5th  of  June,  1660,  being  now  nearly  seventeen  years  and 
'  a  half  old.  Wo  may  hfrp  notice,  that  his  mother,  accordino^  to  the 
common  account,  lived  till  the  year  1689  ;  but  there  is  strong  reason 
to  suspect  that  she  died  ten  years  earlier,  tlie  parish  register  of  Colster- 
worth,  (quoted  by  Mr  Tumor,  Collections,  p.  155,)  containing  an 
entry  of  idie  burial  of  a  Mrs  Hannah  Smith,  on  the  4tb  of  Jone^  1679. 

The  next  six  yean  form  by  far  the  most  important  portion  of  New- 
ton's life,  or  rather  a  portion  more  important  than  all  the  rest  of  it 
together.  Indeed,  ail  the  circumstances  of  the  case  considered,  there 
certainly  is  not  recorded  in  the  auuals  of  intellectual  achievement  any 
thing  nearly  so  wonderful  as  the  history  of  those  six  years  of  the  lile 
of  Newton.  Before,  however,  adverting  to  the  rapid  wid  extensive  ca- 
reer of  conquest  which  his  youthfol  genius  completed  in  this  brief 
space,  we  may  notice  the  general  account  which  Mr  Conduitt  gives  us 
of  his  academic  habits.  *'  He  always  iidornu  1  himself,"  %ve  are  told 
by  this  gentleman,  **  before-hand  of  the  books  his  tutor  intended  to 
read,  and  when  he  came  to  the  lectures,  found  he  knew  more  of  them 
than  his  tutor :  the  first  books  he  read  for  that  purpose  were  Sanderson's 
Logic,  and  Kepler's  Optics."  What  first  led  him  to  study  mathematics, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  was  a  desire  to  know  whether  there 
was  any  thing  in  judicial  astrology.  His  cool  and  sagacious  under- 
standing very  soon  satisfied  itself,  we  may  supjjose,  as  to  the  preten- 
sions of  that  soi-disant  science.  But  he  did  not  abandon  geometry 
when  he  renounced  astrology.  On  the  contrary,  his  peculiar  powers 
of  mind  thus  awakened,  pursued  the  congenial  exercise  they  had  found 
out,  with  what  we  may  call  almost  breathless  ardour,  and  with  a  suc- 
cess which  brilliantly  demonstrated  how  perfectly  they  were  at  home  in 
this  department  of  speculation.  It  is  not  recorded  of  Newton,  as  it  is 
ol  l^uical,  that  he  discovered,  entirely  by  his  own  efforts,  a  succe^jaion 
of  the  dementary  proposidona  of  geometry  ;  but  if  he  did  not  in  thb 
way  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  Euclid  altogether,  he  did  what  was 
perhaps  not  less  extraordinary,  for  he  read  that  author  as  he  would 
have  read  a  common  history  or  tale,  or  rather  ho  made  himself,  as  he 
conceived,  sufficiently  master  of  the  work,  by  merely  (by  the  aid  of 
an  index,  it  is  said)  looking  into  a  few  of  the  leading  demonstrations. 
He  then  proceeded  at  once  to  the  geometry  of  Descartes,  of  the  doo* 
trines  of  which  he  speedily  possessed  himself  without  the  aid  of  ao 
mstructor.  It  ought  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  Newttm  himself^  iu 
after  life*  did  not  look  back  with  perfect  satis&ction  upon  the  haste 
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with  vrhvck  be  had  thus  passed  through  the  portal  of  mathematical 
floienoe.  He  expressed  his  regret  to  Dr  Pemberton,  (as  that  writer  in- 
forms us  in  the  pre&ce  to  hit  '  View  of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy,) 

that  he  had  given  too  slight  a  consideration  to  the  principles  of  the 
pure  geometry  when  he  applied  himself  to  the  Rtndy  of  Descartes,  and 
other  algebraic  writers.  Durinc^  thp  whole  of  Ins  leMilcnf  (■  at  the  uni- 
versity, "  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  iiis  time,"  sa^a  Mr  ConUuitt, 
.  in  another  place,  *Mn  his  closet ;  aod  when  he  was  tired  with  his  se- 
verer studies  of  philosophy,  his  relief  and  amusement  was  going  to 
«ome  other  study,  as  history,  chronology,  divintfy,  and  chemistry ;  idl 
which  he  examined  and  searched  thoroughly,  as  appears  by  the  many 
papers  he  has  left  on  tliose  subjects."  In  conformity  with  this  ac- 
count, we  find  Sir  Isaac  himself  relating,  in  the  paper  which  he  in- 
serted in  the  <  Philosophical  ThouactioDfl*  of  1725,  on  the  surreptitioas 
publication  of  his  *  Chronology,'  that  when  he  lived  at  Cambridge,  he 
used  sometimes  to  refresh  himself  with  history  and  clironology  for  a 
while  when  he  was  weary  with  other  studies.  He  lived,  in  the  most  li- 
teral sense  of  tlie  expression,  the  life  of  a  student,  and  had  constantly 
both  his  book  and  iiis  pen  in  his  hand.  His  method  was  to  make  notes 
on  the  margin  of  the  volume  as  he  read ;  and  his  books,  Dr  Pember- 
ton  states,  were  fOhsd  with  these  jottings,  the  purport  of  which  was 
generally  to  raggest  some  improvement  or  extension  of  the  views  in  the' 
text. 

The  same  vcn.r  that  Newton  entered  the  university  of  Cambridge  as 
a  student,  the  eminent  Dr  Isaac  Barrow,  having  recently  returned  from 
his  travels  on  the  continent,  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  Greek. 
Three  years  alter,  he  exchanged  his  chair  for  that  of  the  Lucasim 
professorship  of  mathematics ;  and  in  his  new  class  he  had  Ne\vion  for 
one  of  his  auditors.  The  latter  had  been  admitted  subsizcr  in  1661, 
and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  scholar  in  1664.  Next  year,  he  took 
his  degree  of  baelielor  of  arts,  and  about  the  same  time,  stood  a  com- 
petition for  the  law-fellowship  of  his  college,  the  result  ot  which  was, 
that  be,  and  a  Mr  Robert  Uvedale,  behag  found  to  be  of  equal  merit, 
the  fellowsh^  was  given  to  the  hitter  as  senior.  Meanwhile,  Newton 
had  been  parsuing  his  mathematical  and  physical  studies  with  persever- 
ing eagerness,  and  by  the  assiduous  perusal  of  the  works  of  Descartes, 
Kepler,  Wallis,  Ouehtred,  Van  Schootcn,  and  the  other  writers  who 
were  then  the  cliict  lights  of  modern  science,  had  perfectly  accom- 
plldied  himself  in  all  the  methods  of  research  and  calculation  of  which 
geonetricians  and  astronomers  had  as  yet  learned  to  avul  themselves. 
Thus  was  the  armour  of  tiie  conqueror  buckled  on,  and  the  necessary 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  several  weapons  he  had  to  wield  acquired.  It 
appears,  from  a  note  in  one  of  his  papers,  that  in  1664  he  purchased  a 
prism,  in  order  to  verify  some  experiments  mentioned  by  Descartes  on 
the  subject  of  coloure.  From  this  circumstance  was  destined  to  spring 
an  entire  new  world- of  philosophic  truth.  "Diere  seems  to  be  littie 
reason  to  doubt,  that  before  the  year  1666,  he  had  by  means  of  his  ex* 
periments  with  his  prism  discovered  the  great  fundamental  doctrine  ot 
the  modern  science  of  optics,  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  different 
rays  of  light,  and  also  the  principal  conclusions  which  it  involved.  On 
this,  however,  as  on  all  other  occasions  of  the  like  kind,  he  was  in  no 
haste  to  publish  what  he  had  found  ont  to  the  worid.  Either  he  wished 
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to  perfeet  liis  theory  before  ezpoBing  it  to  the  sttedu  of  erilieuiB,  ot 
he  felt  80  great  and  pure  a  delight  in  the  solitary  contemplation  of  the 
truth  within  his  own  breast,  that  tlu^  fame  to  be  reaped  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  his  discovery  had  not  the  usual  attraction ;  or,  as  has 
been  also  conjectured,  he  perhaps  hoped,  by  retaining  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  new  and  valuable  knowledge  he  had  acqnlred,  to  keep 
hhoflelf)  as  it  were»  aphead  of  all  hw  oontempovariet  asd  rivals  m  the 
further  march  of  philosophie  speculation.  It  is  certaiB,  at  any  rate, 
that  after  he  had  had  some  experience  of  scientific  controversy,  he  ha- 
bitiiaUv  shrunk  from  it  as  that  which  of  all  thinsjs  he  dreaded  and 
hated  most ;  and  would,  had  iL  not  been  for  the  urgent  entreaties  and 
remonstrances  of  hia  iriends,  have  altogether  suppressed  some  of  his 
most  importaiit  investigatioiiSy  rather  than  rkk  the  opposition  th^  were 
.  likely  to  encounter*  In  the  unaffected  modesty,  tito^  which  was  so 
beautiinl  an  attribute  of  his  mighty  intdleet»  he  seems  to  have  felt, 
both  now,  and  after  he  was  considerably  older,  that  he  was  still  too 
young  to  eome  forward  in  the  public  gaze  as  a  revolutionizer  of  phi- 
losophy. But  ills  discoveries  on  the  subject  of  light  were  not  the  only 
froits  whidi  appear,  even  at  &is  early  date,  to  bam  been  gatlMred 
by  bis  inrenthB  gmius.  Even  before  he  had  directed  his  attention 
to  that  department  of  physics,  the  algebraical  investigations  to  which 
he  had  been  introduced  by  Dr  Wallis's  '  Arithmetica  Infinitomin/  had 
conducted  him  to  the  discovery  of  his  celebrated  Binomial  theorem  ; 
and  by  deduction  from  that,  of  his  grand  instrument  of  analytical  cal- 
culation, the  method  of  Fluxions*  These  discoveries  he  also  refrained 
from  oommunieating,  aetaated,  in  this  instance  at  least,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  by  the  Yery  justifiable  wish  to  secure  to  himself  not  only 
his  invention,  but  also  certain  of  the  results  of  its  application,  before 
surrendering  it  to  common  use.  He  theref  're  merely  drew  up  an  ex- 
position of  the  subject  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  '  Anah/super  epqna' 
tiones  numero  termiuorum  infinitas  /'  and  in  the  meanwhile  deposited 
the  manuscript  in  his  desk*  Soch  were  the  high  oecnpations  with 
wbieh  he  was  engaged  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1665,  the 
plague  broke  out  at  Cambridgei  and  indnced  moat  of  the  members  of 
the  university  to  retire  to  the  eonntr5%  Newton,  among  others,  left, 
the  place,  and  withdrew  to  his  mother's  Iiouse  at  Wookthorpe.  This 
change  of  residence,  removing  him  probably  from  his  books  and  in- 
strum^ts,  appears  to  have  ea^Ml  away  hb  mind  from  the  speculations 
it  had  recently  been  pursuing,  and  diverted  it  into  a  new  track  of 
thou^t*  Among  other  subjects  which  now  occupied  his  consider- 
ation, was  that  of  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  esj)ecially 
of  how  it  was  that  they  were  retained  in  their  orbits,  whether,  as  the 
Aristotelians  insisted,  by  being  driven  along  the  grooves  of  a  solid 
sphere,  or,  as  Deseart^  and  his  foUowers  maintained,  by  being  whirled 
roottd  and  round  in  airy  vortices,  or  fay  some  other  infinenee  which 
science  had  not  yet  conjectured.  He  was  sitting  one  day,  it  is  said, 
meditating  on  this  subject  in  the  garden,  when  an  apple  happened  to 
drop  from  a  tree  beside  him.  The  incident  immediately  arrested  his 
attention,  and  his  mind,  with  the  happy  alchymy  of  genius,  fused  it  at 
once  into  the  matter  of  its  present  thoughts.  What  is  it,  he  said  to 
himself,  which  so  draws  this  i^ple  to  the  earth  ? '  Whatever'  it  be,  may 
net  a  nmilar  attraetien  draw  to  one  anocber  the  different  bodies  of  the 
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flolar  system,  and,  combined  with  that  projectile  force  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  given  to  each  when  it  was  first  launched  from  its 
Creator's  hand  into  empty  space,  keep,  for  instance,  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets  revolving  around  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  in  like  mauiier, 
revoMng  around  the  earth  Br  Brewster  has  rejected  thb  common 
■account  of  the  first  suggestion  to  Newton's  mind  of  the  doctrine  of 
universal  gravitation,  in  consequence,  as  he  says,  of  not  having  been 
ab!o  to  fiiifi  any  authority  for  it.  It  is  related,  however,  both  by  Vol- 
taire, oil  the  authority  of  Newton's  niece,  Mrs  Conduitt,  and  also  by 
the  great  philosopher's  intimate  friend,  Dr  Pemljerton,  in  the  preface 
'  to  a  work,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  written  under  Newton's  own 
eye.  It  is  further  confirmed  by  the  constant  tradition  prevmling  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Woolsthorpe,  which,  till  within  these  few  years,  when 
it  was  tlirown  down  by  a  storm  of  wind,  used  to  point  out  a  particular 
tree  to  the  veneration  of  visitors  as  the  one  which  thus  gave  the  hrst 
hint  of  the  true  theory  of  the  universe.  It  is  also  ascertained  (see 
Turnor,  Collections,  p.  1()0,  note)  that  Newton  was  actually  resident 
at  Woolsthorpe  in  1666,  not  having,  it  would  appear,  returned  to  col- 
lege till  some  time  in  the  course  of  that  year. 

^  Newton  was  not  of  a  turn  to  rest  satisfied  merely  with  the  brilliant 
conjecture  which  he  had  thus  struck  out,  but  in  the  spirit  of  true  phi- 
losophy he  procporlcd  without  delay  to  subject  it  to  the  test  of  calcula- 
tion. His  calculations,  however,  did  not  then  yield  him  the  conclusion 
which  he  had  antidpated ;  (me  of  the  elem^ts  which  he  had  to  use, 
the  measure  of  a  degree  of  latitude  on  the  earth's  sur&ce,  had,  not  yet 
been  cortectiiy  ascertained  ;  and  the  false  estimate  upon  which  he  pro- 
ceeded, of  course  afit  cted  the  result  He  never  showed  himself  t^reater 
than  he  did  on  this  failure.  Fascinated  as  he  must  have  been  by  the 
beautiful  idea  which  had  burst  upon  his  mind,  and  of  which  he  had 
thus  sought  the  erification,  he  abandoned  it  at  once,  on  finding,  as  he 
supposed,  that  it  would  not  bear  being  confronted  with  the  Jkcts  of  the 
case.  It  was  not  till  sixteen  years  afterwards,  that  hearing  accidentally 
at  a  meeting;  of  tlie  Royal  society,  mention  made  of  a  new  measure- 
ment of  a  terrestrial  de  gree,  which  had  been  executed  in  ]()79,  in 
France  by  Picard  with  every  attention  to  accuracy,  and  which  pre- 
sented a  result  considerably  diii'erent  from  the  old  estimate ;  he  agam 
took  up  the  calculations  which  he  had  so  long  laid  aside,  and  pursued 
them  with  the  md  of  this  correction  of  one  of  the  data.  This  time 
he  was  nobly  rewarded  for  his  long  patience  and  self-denial.  The 
calculation  now  proceeded  exactly  in  the  manner  he  bad  expected ; 
and  when  he  had  brouglit  it  near  to  its  close,  as  evcrj-  figure  pre- 
dicted more  evidently  the  fuiliiment  of  all  his  anticipations,  he  was  so 
much  agitated  that  at  last  he  became  unable  to  go  on,  and  was  obliged 
to  request  a  friend  to  finish  the  task.  But  tiiis  most  eventfiil  mo- 
ment, was  in  truth  only  that  of  the  confirmation  of  a  discovery 
which  had  really  been  made  long  before.  ISI.  Blot  states  no  more 
than  the  fact  respecting  Newton,  when  he  remarks  the  v,<)tulerful 
circumstance,  that  "  the  method  of  Fluxions,  the  theory  of  universal 
gravitation,  and  the  decomposition  of  light,  i.  e.  the  three  grand  dis* 
Goveries  which  form  the  glory  of  his  life,  were  conceived  in  his  mind 
before  the  completion  of  his  twenty- fourth  year." 
Newton  jHTobably  returned  to  Cambridge  before  the  close  of  the  year 
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1666.   The  foOowing  year  we  find  him  advanced  to  be  one  of  the  ju* 
nior  Fellows  of  his  college ;  and  in  1668  he* became  a  senior  Fellow, 
and  took  his  degree  of  M.A.    In  1669  Barrow  published  his  optical 
lectures;  and  in  the  preface  to  this  work  lie  informs  us  that  the  manu- 
script had  been  revised,  and  some  iniportnnt  corrections  and  additions 
introduced  into  it  by  Mr  Newton,  whom  lie  describes  as  a  perisou  of 
eaEtraordinaiy  genias  and  skiU  in  aeientific  speculation*  The  same  year 
BaiTow>  bidding  adieu  to  his  philosophical  studies,  accepted  the  chair 
of  divinity*  upon  which  Newton  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  Lu> 
casian  professorship  of  mathematics.    It  was  in  the  course  of  the  free 
lectures  which  he  delivered  as  the  holder  of  this  honourable  nfHcc  in 
1669,  1670,  and  1671,  that  he  first  publicly  announced  and  uutblded 
his  discoveries  on  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light.  Even 
before  lliis  time,  however,  he  had  occupied  himself  in  the  constmctifm 
of  his  reflecting  telescope,  havinLr,  in  1668,  fabricated  two  of  these  in* 
strumcnts.    At  hmgth  the  Royal  society  having  received  some  imper- 
fect information  on  the  subject  of  Ids  new  views,  sent  a  request  to  him 
for  a  more  full  and  accurate  explanation  ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  sent 
them  one  of  his  telescopes  with  a  description  in  December  that  year. 
The  instrument  still  remains  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  socie^,  bear- 
ing the  inscription, — "  Invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  made  vdth 
his  own  hands,  1671."    On  the  23d  of  the  same  month  he  was  pro- 
posed as  a  member  of  the  society  by  Dr  Seth  Ward,  the  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury'; and  liis  election  took  place  on  the  11th  of  January  following. 
Soon  after,  he  communicated  an  account  of  the  discoveries  which  led 
to  the  construction  of  hb  telescope,  and  for  this  the  society  ordered 
their  secretary  to  return  him  their  "  solemn  thanks."    The  paper  was 
published  in  the  next  number  of  their  transBctions.    The  truths  which 
it  contained,  however,  were  by  no  means  received  at  first  with  the 
universal  assent  of  the  scientific  world.    One  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  society,  Dr  Hooke, — a  man  of  unquestionable  powers,  but  of  the 
most  jealous  and  unfortunate  temper, — Shaving  been  placed  on  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  report  on  the  merits  of  the  paper,  took  upon  him 
to  refilte  its  conclusions  on  no  better  ground  than  that  they  did  not 
harmonize  with  certain  inference??  wliich  lie  liad  deduced  from  n  by- 
pothesis  of  his  own  on  the  essential  nature  of  liglit,  which  he  contended 
'    was  not  an  emanation  of  minute  particles  from  the  shining  body,  but 
merely  the  effect  of  vibratory  motions  excited  and  propagated  in  tlie 
air,  or  other  extremely  elastic  medium.   Now,  it  is  certainly  not  im- 
possible that  this  may  be  the  true  account  of  the  nature  of  light ;  but 
the  question  of  whether  it  was  or  not,  had  in  reality  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  truth  of  Newton's  discoveries,  which  were  nltn^f  ther 
independent  of  any  theory  as  to  this  matter,  having  their  whole  evi- 
dence iu  facts  and  reasonings  which  no  such  tlicory  could  affect.  The 
truth  is,  Hooke^  in  his  loose  and  unphilosophical  way  of  drawing  con- 
dudotts,  had  made  a  variety  of  inferences  from  his  own  premises,  which 
even  they  by  no  meana  warranted ;  and  finding  some  of  the  notions  he 
had  arrived  at  in  this  way  contradicted  by  the  results  of  Newton's  ex- 
periments or  demonstrations,  he  wanted  no  more  to  convince  him  that 
the  alleged  discoveries  of  the  latter  must  be  mere  delusions.    He  had 
taken  it  into  his  head,  for  example,  that  there  were  only  two  coloufs 
in  light  essentially  d^inct  from  each  other, — the  violet  and  the  red. 
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Now,  Nfcwton's  esperiineBU  had  ■Hoim  him  tern  e6loun  ivkb  dutbct 

properties ;  but  so  conyinced  was  Hooke  of  the  truth  of  Ua  own  mare 
fancy*  that  he  could  not  be  made  to  admit  the  force  of  any  evidence  in 
refutation  of  it.  Auotlier  of  Newton's  opponents  on  this  ocK^ion  was 
a  Father  Pardies,  a  French  J^uit»  and  a  person  of  very  considerable 
teaming  and  ability.  The  unequal  retrangibility,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
different  tayB  of  Ugfati  or  that  property  by  wbk^  the  oompooent  parla 
of  a  ray  of  the  flun's  light,  on  paning  throagh  a  prisam  ipread  tbeai- 
selves  out  into  an  elongated  image  or  spectrum,  exhibiting  a  succes- 
sion of  seven  distinct  colours,  forms  tho  finidamental  proposition  of  a 
most  important  branch  of  the  science  ot  optics,  and  one  of  the  most 
eurimiB  truths  which  Newton's  experiments  established.  But  it  was 
one  Which  this  Father  Pardies  would  by  no  means  adiiiit»  be  haviag 
previously  adopted  the  DOtioo  that  rays  of  all  colours  were  eqaally  re- 
frangible. So  he  set  to  work  very  laboriously,  but  we  need  not  add, 
most  iin<5iincepsfully,  to  show  that  the  elongation  of  Np^\to^^^  spec- 
trum was  ttie  effect,  not  of  any  change  operated  u})oa  the  direction  of 
the  rays  in  their  passage  through  the  prism  at  all,  but  merely  of  the 
difibreat  angles  at  which  they  must,  he  contended»  have  originally  fallen 
upon  the  one  side  of  the  prism  forcing  them  to  issue  still  more  widely 
diffused  from  the  other, — a  hypothesis  which  not  only  admitted  of  being 
mathematically  disproved,  but  which,  even  if  it  had  bron  received  as 
sufficient  to  account  fur  tlte  elongation  of  the  image,  ^vould  have  left 
Other  equally  undeniable  and  perhaps  still  more  striking  results  of  New- 
ton's eEperiments  altogether  unexplained  and  unintelligible.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  attempt  at  a  refutation  of  the  new  doctrines  that 
appeared  is  contained  in  a  paper,  which  may  be  found  in  the  *  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,'  by  a  philosopher  of  the  name  of  Linus,  a  physi- 
cian at  Liege,  who  actually  asserts  that  Newton's  story  of  the  elongated 
image  produced  by  the  prism  is  a  pure  fiction,  that  he  himself  on  re- 
peating the  experunent  never  had  been  able  to  see  anj  thing  more  than 
a  luminous  ^ot  perfectly  round,  and  perfectly  colourless, — and  that 
Newton  must  have  been  merely  deceived  by  some  coloured  cloud  acci- 
dentally ])a<sing  along  the  heavens,  which  might  perhaps,  bv  tinging 
and  scattering  the  light  admitted  into  the  chamber,  have  given  rise  to 
something  like  the  lengthened  and  variegated  image  he  imagined  he  had 
observed*  We  may  very  reasonably  suppose  that  this  w<»thy  gentle- 
man must,  in  performing  his  experiment*  have  made  the  sl%ht  mis* 
take  of  omitting  to  introduce  the  prism  altogether;  and  indeed  why 
should  he  have  taken  the  trouble  of  going  throu^rh  a  part  of  the  pro- 
cess which  he  had  evidently  convinced  himself  before-hand  was  so 
perfectly  immaterial  ?  The  absurd  attention  wliich  the  Society  showed 
to  these  oljectors  hy  printing  their  luenbrattons  involved  Newton  in  a 
protracted  and  most  teaamg  controversy*  which  seems  to  have  given 
him  great  disturbance  and  uneasiness.  On  the  urgent  persuasion  of 
his  friends  he  was  inducefl,  though  very  much  contrarj--  to  his  own  f(  «  I- 
ings,  to  answer  some  of  his  opponents;  and  his  gentle  spirit,  formed 
for  contemplation,  was  much  more  sorely  ruffled  by  this  unusual  exer- 
cbe,  than  to  minds  of  the  ordinary  cast  it  will  seem  neoessary  or  nat- 
ural that  it  should.  We  find  him  at  last  requesting  Oldenbuig,,  the 
secvetary  of  the  Royal  society,  to  prevent  the  appearance,  as  far  as  he 
conveniently  oould*  of  any  objections  or  philosophical  letters  that  might 
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eonoern  him.    And,  again,  in  a  letter  referriog  to  this  &ubj«et,  dated 

the  9th  of  December,  1675,  he  states  in  a  strain  of  bitter  regret  that 
he  blamed  his  own  imprudence  for  partii^  with  00  jubetaptial  a  blfisft* 
iDg  as  his  quiet  to  run  after  a  shadow. 

In  1675  Newton  obtained  a  dispentttioa  from  the  king,  Charles  11. 
to  ooQtUHie  in  his  fellowship  without  taking  orders.  The  state  of  his 
pecuniaiy  resources  at  this  time  may  be  understood  from  an  order  of 
the  council  of  the  Iloyal  society  pa:=5pd  on  tho  28th  of  Jainmry,  by 
which  hf  is  excused  from  the  weekly  contribution  of  a  shilhng,  "  011 
account  ot  hiia  low  circumstances,  m  he  reprcficuted."  For  some  years 
after  this  has  attention  appears  to  have  been  occupied  partly  in  prose- 
Ctttiog  bis  difiooveries  on  the  ralgeot  of  light,  and  partly  in  perfeottug 
his  invention  of  the  Huziooary  calcabu*  So  early  as  in  the  month  of 
June,  1669,  he  had  communicated  to  Barrow  his  treatise  on  that  sub- 
ject, entitled  'Analysis  per  efjuationes  numero  terminoniin  intimtas 
and  the  manuscript  had  been  soun  atter  given  by  Barrow  to  the  well- 
known  mathematician  John  Collins,  who  subsequently  made  known  iti 
contents  to  many  of  hh  scientii|c  firiende.  It  was  not  printed  till  1711» 
after  the  death  of  Collins,  among  whose  papers  it  was  found.  In  1672 
Newton  had  also  prepared  another  work,  entitled  *  A  Method  of  Flux- 
ms,'  which,  however,  he  declined  at  tlie  time  to  pubhsh,  alraid  of  its 
involving  him  in  a  controversy  similar  to  that  which  the  anuouucement 
of  his  optiefd  discoveries  had  occasioned,  and  from  which  he  was  then 
anSenag  so  much  distress.  This  work  was,  like  the  former,  also 
written  in  Latin,  and  was  not  given  to  the  world  till  1736,  long  after 
the  death  of  its  author,  when  it  at  length  appeared  transljitr d  into  Eng- 
lish by  Colsoii.  It  was  in  1682,  as  we  have  already  mcniioned,  that 
Newton,  having  accidtJitaliy  heard  of  Picard  s  new  measurement  of  the 
drcamferoice  of  the  earth,  resumed  bis  calculations  on  the  theory  of 
univenal  gravitation,  and  had  at  last  the  exquisite  satisfiustion  of  find* 
ing  his  original  conjectures  completely  verified.  Halley,  the  astrono- 
mer, in  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  him  at  Cambridge  in  Aufmst,  1684, 
saw  in  his  hands  the  demonstration  of  some  of  the  luiidamental  propo- 
sitions of  the  '  Principia;'  and  the  manuscript  of  that  work  was  laid 
before  the  Royal  society  in  the  course  of  the  following  ApriL  Aa  in 
the  case  of  his  optical  discoveriesi  Newton  found  hiinself  on  this  oc- 
casion again  clamorously  assailed  by  Hooke,  who  had,  some  years 
before,  been  appointed  secretary  to  the  Society  on  the  death  of 
Oldenburg,  and  who  now  actually  claimed  the  honour  of  having 
previously  found  out  nearly  every  thing  that  the  *  Principia'  contained. 
The  Society,  however,  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  his  passionately 
urged  complaints ;  and  under  this  treatment  he  seems  himself  to  have 
in  a  short  time  become  considerably  less  violenL  Still  Newton,  de- 
terred by  the  apprehension  of  a  contest  with  new  antagonists,  objected 
strongly  to  the  publication  of  the  work.  The  third  book  in  particular 
he  was  extremely  anxious  to  suppress.  "  Philosophy,"  he  writes  in  a 
letter  to  Halley,  intimating  this  wish,  "  is  such  an  impertinently  litigi- 
ous la^,  that  a  man  had  as  good  be  engaged  in  lawsuits  as  have  to  do 
with  her***  His  objections,  however,  were  at  last  overcome  by  the 
representations  of  his  friends — and  the  work  was  published  entire,  at 
the  exprnse  of  the  Society,  in  May,  1687.  The  trntlis  demonstrated 
in  this  immortal  treatise,  which  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  founda* 
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tion  of  an  that  has  been  achieved  in  physical  science  since  the  era  of 
its  appearance^  were  at  first  eitb^  Tiolently  opposed,  or  received  with 
surprise  and  incre(?ulity  by  the  great  majority  of  the  mathematicians 

and  astronomers  of  the  day.    The  philosophy  of  Descartes,  ivho  had 
pretended  to  explain  the  celestial  phenomena  by  the  suppj'^ition  of  a 
multitude  of  airy  vortices  or  whirpools,  was  then  uuiversaiiy  taught  in 
the  schools^  and  formed  tlie  common  hxth  of  the  sdentiflc  world.  Dr 
Brewster,  howevefv  in  bis  Isle  life  of  Newton,  seems  to  have  shown 
that  the  new  philosophy  was  introduced,  at  least  into  the  different 
universities  of  Great  Britain,  much  earlier  than  has  been  generally 
supposi  d.     It  is  certain  also  that  even  on  the  continent  it  soon  had 
to  boast  uf  several  distinguished  disciples.    Among  these  we  may  par- 
ticularly mention  the  marquis  of  THopital,  one  of  the  greatest  mathe- 
maticians of  the  age.   Tliis  gentleman,  as  Dr  Pemberton  informs 
us,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  *  Principia,'  used  eagerly  to  ask 
his  visitors  from  England,  "  Does  Mr  Newton  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep, 
like  other  men?    I  represent  him  to  myself  as  a  celestial  genius,  en- 
tirely disengaged  from  matter."    As  for  Newton  himself,  all  that  he 
bad  done  never  seems  to  have  inspired  him  with  any  sentimmt  excq»t 
that  of  a  deeper  sense  of  the  narrow  and  insignificant  range  of  his  dis- 
coveries as  compared  with  the  whole  mighty  realm  of  nature.    A  little 
before  his  death,  Dr  Pemberton  tells  us,  he  observed  :  "  I  do  not  know 
wliat  I  may  appear  to  the  world  ;  but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been 
only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now 
and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary, 
wiiilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me.**   '*  If 
I  have  done  the  public  any  service  in  thi>  v.  ay,"  Ik  writes  also  to  Dr 
Bentley,  in  1602,  referring  to  his  astronomical  speculation?,  "it  is  due 
to  nothing  but  industry  and  patient  thought.''    This,  indeetl,  seems  to 
have  been  a  fi*equent  and  favourite  remark  with  him.    "One  day,"  says 
Dr  Pemberton,  "  when  some  of  his  friends  had  said  some  handsome 
things  of  his  extraordinary  talentB,  Sir  Isaac  in  an  easy  and  nnaflbcted 
way  assured  them  that  for  his  own  part  he  was  sensible  that  w  hatever 
he  had  done  worth  notice,  was  owing  to  a  patience  of  thought  rather 
than  any  extraordinary  sagacity  he  was  endowed  with  above  other 
men."    "  I  keep,  said  he,  "  the  subject  constantly  before  me,  and  wait 
till  the  first  dawniugs  open  slowly  by  little  and  little,  into  a  tuU  and 
clear  light"   An  ordinary  man,  however*  has  no  conception  of  that 
state  of  mind  which  Newton  called  «  keeping  his  subject  constantly 
before  him,"  so  earnest  and  unswerving  was  the  attention  he  used  to 
give  to  it,  and  so  entirely  did  it  occupy  his  faculties  and  withdraw  them 
from  every  otlier  object.    "  During  the  two  years,"  says  Biot,  "  that 
he  employed  in  cuiuposing  his  immortal  '  Principia,'  in  which  are  de- 
veloped 80  many  admirable  discoveries,  he  existed  only  to  calculate 
and  to  meditate ;  and  if  the  life  of  a  behug  snljected  to  the  necessities  of 
humanity  can  fiKrnish  any  idea  of  the  pure  exbtence  of  a  celestial  in* 
telligence,  we  may  say  that  his  offered  such  a  representnfion.  Often 
lost  in  the  fdiitemplation  of  those  sublime  truths,  he  weiit  tln  ough  the 
ordinary  liuUcs  of  life  without  perceiving  that  he  did  so,  and  without 
his  thinking  principle  seeming  to  preserve  any  connttdon  with  his  body. 

*  8«e  his  derenth  duptsr. 
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It  is  said  that  d^er  than  onoe,  after  he  had  begun  to  drew  himself  in 
the  morning,  he  suddenly  sat  down  again  on  his  bed,  arrested  by  some 
thought}  and  remained  in  this  situation  half  naked  for  hours,  pursuing 
the  idea  which  occupied  him.  He  would  have  even  forjrotten  to  taice 
his  food  if  they  had  not  reminded  him  of  it;  nay,  even  sonietinie:!  when 
he  felt  himseit  hungry  before  any  of  his  meals,  it  would  not  iiave 
been  impossible  to  persuade  him  that  he  had  ahready  finished  it.  One 
day  his  particular  friend  Dr  Stukel^,  having  come  to  dine  with  him, 
had  to  wait  a  long  time  before  Newton  came  out  of  his  study,'  in  which 
he  wri'i  shut  up.  At  last,  feeling  rather  hungry,  the  Doctor  resolved  to 
help  Ijiaii^elf  to  a  chicken  which  had  been  set  on  the  table  ;  after  eating 
wuich  he  returned  the  fragments  to  the  dish,  and  replaced  tlie  cover. 
Some  hours  after,  Newton  at  last  made  his  app^ranoe,  and  seating 
himself  at  the  table,  remarked  that  he  was  very  hungry.  But  when 
.  upon  lifting  the  cover  he  saw  nothing  but  the  picked  bones  of  the 
chicken,  Ah,"  said  he»  I  thought  i  had  not  (Uned,  but  I  perceive 
I  am  mistaken."'^ 

The  same  year  in  which  the  *  Principia'  was  published,  Newton  s 
quiet  retrait  at  Cambridge  was  di^Brbed  1^'  a  cireumstaoce  which 
eventualiy  introduced  the  philosopher  to  a  new  scene.  Among  the 
other  arbitrary  attempts  by  which  the  infatuated  sovereign  who  now 

enjoyed  the  crown  signalized  his  short  tenure  of  power,  was  a  manda- 
mus which  he  sent  down  to  this  university  to  admit  Father  Francis,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  as  master  of  arts,  witliout  exacting  from  him  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  With  this  illegal  order  the  uni- 
Tersity  refiised  to  comply,  and  they  forthwith  elected  nine  of  their 
members  as  delegates,  to  maintain  their  rights  before  the  high  court  of 
ecclesiastical  commi?islon.  Of  these  Newton  was  one,  he  having  dis- 
tingui'^hcd  himself,  it  would  appear,  by  his  strenuous  and  determined 
opposition  to  the  royal  mandate.  The  king  at  last  thought  proper  to 
yield  the  point ;  and  the  delegates  of  course  obtained  considerable  cre« 
dit  by  the  success  of  their  mission.  Next  year  brought  the  abdication 
of  James  and  the  convention*parUament ;  and  such  was  now  the  esti* 

,  raation  in  which  Newton  was  held  at  Cambridge,  that  he  was  chosen 
by  the  nniversity  one  of  their  representatives  in  that  assembly.  The 
state  of  the  poll  was,  for  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  123,  for  Mr  Newton,  122, 
and  lor  Mr  I  inch,  117.  The  following  year  he  returned  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  resided  almost  constantly  till  1695.   It  was  during  this  inter- 

,  val  that  he  appears  to  have  been  affected  with  that  attack  of  low  spirits 
which  has  been  by  some  of  h'ls  biographers  described  as  a  fit  of  tem- 
porary insanity,  while  other  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  deraM;iLment  of  intellect  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered. 
The  public  attention  was  tirst  called  to  this  occurrence  in  the  life  of 
Newton  by  an  article  published  some  yeais  ago  by  M.  Biot  in  the 
<  Biomi^e  UniverseUe but  the  reader  who  wishes  to  find  the  ques- 
tion rally  discussed,  and  illustrated  by  some  documents  which  had  not 
been  previously  published,  is  referred  to  Dr  Brewster's  Memoir  in  the 
*  Family  Library.'    The  truth  a])pears  to  be,  that  Newton  was  in  fact  in 

^  a  bad  state  ot  health  durmg  the  years  1692  and  1693,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that,  suffering  as  M  was  at  the  time  under  a  pressure  of  bodily 

'  Btographie  Univendk. 
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illneai,  his  mind  may  hm  received  a  gvwter  skoek  than  H  odMnriw 
would  have  doB^  lirom  an  accident  which  is  said  to  have  befallen  some 

calculations  on  which  he  had  besto^vcd  a  great  deal  of  labour,  their 
being  burned,  namely,  by  a  candle  \vin(  h  Jiad  been  thrown  down  among 
them  by  hi^i  dog  Diamond.  "  Ah  Diamond  I  Diamond  I"  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  on  perceivmg  the  destruction  the  creature  had  occa* 
stoned,  '<  thou  Utde  hnoweet  the  mieohief  thoa  hatt  done."  While  la- 
bouring  under  this  despondency,  he  wrote  some  strange  letters  to  Locke 
and  others  of  his  friends,  indicating  the  apprehensive  and  enfeebled  con- 
dition of  his  mind;  and  from  the  curious  notice  printed  by  Biot  from 
the  papers  of  Huygens,  it  would  seem  that  a  rumour  had  ioinul  its  Avay 
'abroad  that  he  had  been  seized  with  somethiiig  lii^e  insanity-  But  that 
he  waa  not  really  affeeted  bjr  may  disorder  to  whioh  this  term  eonld 
properly  be  applied,  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  ftict,  that  it  was 
during  tiiis  very  period  that  he  wrote  his  five  profound  and  elaborate 
letters  to  his  frifnd  Dr  Rentley,  on  the  existence  of  a  Deity, — the  first 
of  these  compositions  bt  intj  dated  the  lOth  of  December,  1692,  and  the 
last  the  2bUi  of  February,  1693.  The  conflagration  of  his  papers  is 
pretty  satis&ctorily  asoertaiaed  by  an  extract  which  Dr  Brewstef  has 
printed  ftom  the  manuscript  journal  of  Mr  Abraham  de  la  Prymoy  now 
in  the  possession  of  George  Pryme,  Esq.  Profess(»r  of  Political  Econo- 
my at  Cambridge,  to  have  happened  about  the  hpgnininG-  of  the  year 
1692,  and  his  letter  to  Locke,  (published  by  Lord  King  in  his  life  of 
that  writer,)  which  has  been  supposed  to  demonstrate  his  insanity,  as 
well  as  another  of  a  somewhat  similar  tenor  to  Seisrelary  Pepys,  first 
given  to  the  world  bj  Dr  Brewster,  are  dated  in  September,  169S. 
Soon  after  this  he  seems  to  have  reeorered  his  usual  state  of  health. 

In  1695  Newton's  cii cumstanees  were  materially  improved  by  his 
being  appointed,  thruuudi  the  interest  of  his  friend  Mr  Charles  Mon- 
tague, afterwards  Lord  Halifax,  to  the  office  of  warden  of  the  mint,  a 
place  of  the  value  of  £dOO  or  £600  a  year.  On  receiving  this  appoint- 
meat  he  removed  to  Londont  and  four  years  after,  having  been  pro- 
moted to  the  mastership  of  the  mmt,  the  profits  of  which  varied  nom 
£1200  to  £1300  a  year,  he  resigned  tlie  entire  emoluments  of  his  pro- 
fessorship to  Whiston,  who  acted  as  his  deputy,  and  who  ^ras  a  few 
years  after,  on  his  recommendation,  appointed  his  successor  m  tiie  chair. 
In  I6dd  also,  he  was  elected  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Royal  academy 
of  sciences  of  France.  In  1701  he  was  a  second  time  returned  to  par- 
liament as  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
and  in  1703  he  was  chosen  for  the  first  time  president  of  the  Royal 
society,  a  dignity  to  which  he  was  annually  re-elected  for  the  succeed- 
ing twenty-five  years.  In  1704,  his  old  antagonist,  Houke,  being  now 
two  years  dead,  he  at  ia:it  published  his  complete  work  on  optics ;  aud 
two  years  after  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by  his  IHend  Dr  Clarice; 
with  whose  performance  Newton  was  so  well  pleased,  that  he  presented 
him  with  the  sum  of  £500  for  his  trouble.  On  the  IGth  of  April,  1705, 
lie  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne  at  Cambridge.  Thie  year,  however, 
he  lost  his  election  in  a  contest  for  the  representation  of  the  university, 
and  we  believe  he  never  again  sat  in  parliament. 

Some  of  the  succeeding  yean  of  Novton's  li&  were  embittered 
another  unhappy  controversy  in  which  he  became  entangled  with  hb 
celebrated  eontemponuy,  lAShaHi,  on  the  subject  of  their  respective 
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pretensions  to  the  original  diaeoTery  of  the  fiuxionary  or  diflfeientia] 
ealculns.  The  vebemenoe  and  eacasperation  with  whidi  this  nnworthy 
contest  was  carried  oii>  both  by  the  firiends  of  the  parties  and  by  the  two 

philosophers  themselves,  fiimish  a  melancholy  illustration  of  how  apt 
even  the  highest  intellects  are  to  be  betrayed  into  forgetfulness  of  their 
own  dignity  when  inflamed  by  rivalry  and  the  sense  of  supposed  wrong. 
As  in,  most  other  cases  of  this  kind,  it  happened  here  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  mischief  was  evidentiy  occasioned  by  the  interference  of 
persons,  who,  in  coming  forv  ard  in  the  first  instance,  probably  con-  i 
suited  chiefly  their  coTjrrit  and  ambition  of  importanro,  and  were 
afterwards  naturally  led  to  endeavour  to  inoculate  those  who^e  cause 
tliey  professed  to  defend,  with  their  own  spirit  ol  violence  and  acri-- 
mony.  It  is  now  generally  allowed  that  the  honour  of  the  discovery  in 
question  belongs  to  each  (jT  the  illustrious  competitors,  with  this  differ- 
ence, however,  in  favour  of  Newton,  that  he  was  undoubtedly  the  one 
of  the  two  to  whom  it  first  occurred.  We  nfjree  also  with  Dr  Brews- 
ter in  tliinking  that  the  conduct  of  Newton  in  the  course  of  the  contro- 
versy was  upon  the  whole  much  less  iucorrect  tiiuu  tiiat  of  Leibnitz, 
and  that,  in  particnhur,  nothing  that  was  done  1^  the  former  was  so 
rash  and  inconsiderate,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  as  the  attempt  made  by 
the  latter  to  prejudice  his  antagonist  in  the  opinion  of  his  royal  patron-  - 
ess,  the  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of 
George  II.  a  lady  of  highly  cultivated  mind  and  literary  habits,  whose 
estimation  of  Newton  was  such  as  to  do  lionour  to  her  understanding, 
and  whose  attentions  were  gratifying  to  the  philosopher  as  well  as  cre- 
ditable to  herself.  The  most  important  result  of  this  controversy  was 
the  publication,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1713,  of  the  *  Commerci- 
uni  Epistolicum,'  briup  n  collection  of  letters  which  had  passed  between 
Mewton  and  his  friends  in  relation  to  his  scientific  studies,  and  which 
were  collected  and  sent  to  the  press  by  the  Royal  Society  as  a  complete 
vindication  of  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  original  inventor  of  the 
differential  calculus.  A  second  edition  of  this  celebrated  publication 
appeared  in  1722.  In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  Newton's  quarrel  ' 
with  Leibnitz,  we  may  here  notice  the  solution  by  the  former  of  a  diffi- 
cult mathematical  problem  which  tlie  latter  proposed  m  1716  as  a  trial 
of  skill  to  all  the  scientific  men  of  Europe.  Newton  received  it  at  five 
o'doclc  in  the  afternoon,  after  retiring  from  a  fiitiguing  day's  work  at 
the  mint,  and  solved  it  before  going  to  bed.  This  anecdote  has  some- 
times beer)  confounded  with  another  relating  to  two  problems  announced 
by  John  Beniouilli  in  1697,  which  Newton  also  solved.  He  addressed 
solutions  of  both  on  the  day  ailer  they  came  into  his  hands  to  Mr 
Montague,  who  was  thm  president  of  the  Royal  society. 

From  this  time  till  his  death,  Kewton  continued  to  reside  in  London, 
cijoying  an  income  which  to  him  was  affluence,  graced  with  the  dis- 
tinguished  favour  of  his  royal  mistress,  who  used  to  spend  much  of 
her  time  in  conversing  with  him,  and  frequently  declared  that  she  con- 
sidered herself  happy  in  living  in  an  age  and  country  that  could  boast 
of  so  extraordinary  a  genius ;  and  not  only  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  occupying  the  ostensible  place  of  head  of  the  BriUsh  scientifie 
world,  but  universally  honoured  both  by  his  own  and  foreign  nations, 
as  the  great  founder  and  fnther  of  modern  physical  knowledge,  and  by 
far  the  most  illustrious  matkematicai  discoverer  that  the  world  had  ever 
IV.  3  £ 
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piodUHied.   As- to  'his  maimer  of  life  and  the  geaenl  cfaavacter  «f  Us 

temper  and  disposition,  Mr  Condaitt*  who  HHUraied  his  niece,  and  katvr 
him  well,  gives  us  the  following,  among  other  details : — "  He  always 

lived  in  a  very  haiiflsome  generous  manner,  though  without  ostentation 
or  vanity  ;  always  liuspitable,  and  upon  proper  occasions  gave  splendid 
^entertainments.  He  was  generous  and  charitable  without  bounds;  he 
used  to  say,  that  they  who  gave  away  nothiag  till  they  died,  sever 

gave  I  believe  no  man  of  his  circiin»tances  ever  gave  away 

so  much  during  his  lifetime  in  alms,  in  encouraging  ingenuity  and 
learning,  nrul  to  his  relations,  nor  npon  all  oepa«ions  showed  a  greater 
contempt  ot  ins  own  money,  or  a  more  sciu pulsus  frugality  of  that 
which  belonged  to  the  public,  or  to  any  society  lie  was  intrusted  for. 
.He  reAised  ^peneioDB  and  additional  employments  that  were  offered 

-him  He  had  such  a  meekness  and  sweetness  of  temper,  that 

a  melancholy  story  would  often  draw  tears  from  him."  The  writer 
then,  after  itiforniing  us  that  he  was  very  temperate,  althougli  he  never 
subjected  iiiiiiistlf  to  any  regimen  in  his  diet,  })roceeds — "  He  was  of  a 
middle  stature,  and  plump  in  Ids  latter  years  ;  he  Itad  a  very  lively  and 
piercing  eye,  a  comeiy  and  graeiona  aspect,  and  a  fine  head  of  hair,  as 
white-as  silver,  withoot  any  baldness  ;  and,  when  his  peruke  was  off, 
was  a  venerable  sight.  And  to  his  last  illness,  he  bad  the  blocon  and 
colour  of  a  young  man,  and  never  wore  spectacles,  nor  lost  more  than 
one  tooth  till  the  day  of  his  death.  .  .  .  He  ate  little  flesh,  and  lived 
chieily  upon  broth,  vegetables,  and  bruit,  of  which  he  always  ate  very 
♦hcartUy;'* 

The. only  other  work  which  he  gave  to  the  public  after  this,  was  his 
*  Chronology.'  He  bad  put  a  sketch  of  this  work  into  the  hands  of  the 
queen  some  years  before,  and  had  afterwards  permitted  her  majesty  to 
communicate  the  manuscript  to  the  Abbe  Conti,  on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  it  should  not  be  shown.  Conti,  iiowever,  having  some  time 
after  gone  to  Paris,  carried  the  papers  thither  with  him,  and  in  viohi- 
tion  of  his  promise,  thought  propc  r  to  send  them  to  the  press.  The 
book  appeared  accordingly  in  1718,  accompanied  by  a  commentary'  by 
Frcret,  in  w  hich  that  writer  attempted  to  refute  the  text  which  he  had 
thus  undertaken  to  illustrate.  This  ]iublication,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  gave  gieat  irritation  to  Newton  ;  and  at  last,  in  order  to 
set  himself  right  with  the  world,  be  determined,  advanced  as  his  age 
now  was,  to  undertake  the  task  of  preparing  the  original  work  for  the 
press.  It  was  nearly  finished  when  he  died,  and  was  published  the 
year  after  his  decease.  I?!  the  estimation  of  some,  Newton  has  in  this, 
his  latest  production,  done  no  less  a  service  to  chronology  and  historj', 
than  that  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  science  of  the  material  uni- 
vene  by  the  previous  exertions  of  his  comprehensive  and  penetrating 
intellect.^ 

The  circumstances  of  the  death  of  tlie  illustrious  philosopher  we  shall 
relate  in  the  words  of  Mr  Conduitt.  He  had,  for  the  sake  of  liis  health, 
taken  lodgings  in  Orbeli's  buildings,  Kensington,  tirom  which,  bowevei, 

•  Tumor's  Collections. 
•  A  very  cui  ious  aiid  learned  note  upon  the  principle  of  the  '  Newtonian  System  of 
('hronoloRy/  may  bo  touiid  iti  M.  Blot's  original  Life  of  Newton,  in  the  '  Biogrephie 
Uiiivefgeiie^'  firom  the  peu  of  a  friend,  which  has  been  omitted  in  Uie  trsndattou  of  thit 
memoir,  pudiflhed  In  die  *  lAbnxy  of  Ui^ul  KnoKdedge.* 
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ho  was  in  the  habit  of  driving  frequently  .to  town : — "  On  Tuesday  the 
la-st  day  of  February,  1726-7,"  says  Mr  Conduitt,  "  he  caruc  to  town 
in  order  to  go  to  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  society.  The  next  day  I  was 
witli  him,  and  tiiought  I  had  not  i»een  him  better  of  many  years,  and 
be  was  fiensible  of  it  iumael^  and  told  me)  Bmiling,  thi^  be  h«i  slept  the 
Sunday  before  6*0001  eleven  at  night  to  eight  in  the  morning  without 
"wakiog ;  but  his  great  fatigue  in  going  to  the  Society,  and  making  and 
receiving  visits,  brought  his  old  complaint  violently  upon  him.  He 
returned  to  Kensin<?ton  on  the  Saturday  following.  As  soon  as  I  heard 
of  liis  illness  1  carried  Dr  Mead,  and  Mr  Ciiesselden  to  him,  wlio  im*" 
mediately  said  it  was  the  stone  in^  the  bladder,  and  gave  no  hopes  of: 
his  recovery.  The  stone  was  probably  moved  from  the  place  where  it 
lay  quiet,  by  the  great  motion  and  fatigue  of  his  last  journey  to  Lon«f 
don.  from  which  time  he  had  violent  fits  of  pain,  with  very  short  in- 
teriui-^ions ;  and  though  the  drops  of  sweat  ran  down  from  his  face 
with  an<^uish,  he  never  compiaiued,  or  cried  out,  or  showed  the  least 
signs  of  peevishness  or  impetienoe,  and,  during  the  short  rotervak.iiiom 
that  violent  torture,  would  smile  and  talk  wiUi  his  usual  cheerfulness. 
On  Wednesday  the  15th  of  March  be  seemed  a  little  better,  and  we 
conceived  some  hopes  of  his  recovery,  but  without  grounds.  On  Sa- 
turday morning  the  18th  he  read  the  newspapers,  and  held  a  pretty 
long  discourse  with  Dr  Mead,  and  had  all  his  senses  perfect ;  but  that 
evening  at  six,  and  all  Sunday,  he  waa  Insenublet  and  died  on  Mon- 
day the  20th  of  March,  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  seemed  to  have  stamina  vltae,  (except  the  accidental  disorder  of  the 
stone,)  to  have  carried  him  to  a  much  longer  age.  To  the  last  he  had 
all  iiis  senses  and  faculties,  sstron^i,  vigorout*,  and  liveh',  and  he  con- 
tinued writing  and  studying  many  hours  every  day  to  the  time  of  his 
last  illness.*'  Newton*  at  Sie  time  of  his  death,  was  in  his  eighty-fiflh 
year*  His  body,  after  lying  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem-chamber,  was 
conveyed  to  its  place  of  interment  in  Westminster-abbey,  by  a  numer- 
ous and  splendid  procession,  six  peers  holding  up  the  pall.  A  monu- 
ment was  some  time  after  plaeed  over  his  remains  by  the  inheritors  of 
his  property.  He  died  worth  about  £32,000,  besides  the  small  estate 
which  be  had  received  from  his  &ther.  The  money  was  divided  between 
four  nephews  and  lour  nieces,  the  descendants  of  his  mother  by  her ' 
second  husband.  Some  time  before  his  death  also  he  had  given  a  pro- 
perty which  he  had  purchased  at  Kenf?ington,  to  his  grand-niece,  Miss 
Conduitt,  who  lived  with  him  for  nearly  twenty  year*.  This  lady,  who 
was  celebrated  for  her  wit  and  beauty,  afterwards  luaintd  Lord  Vis- 
count Lymington,  and  was  the  grandmother  of  the  present  earl  ol. 
Portsmouth.  Through  her  Newton's  papers  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Portsmouth  fainily,  where  they  still  remain.  The  landed  pro- 
perty which  Sir  Isaac  derived  from  his  father  went  to  his  heir  of  tlie 
whole  blood,  a  John  Newton,  whose  great-grandfather  was  Sir  Isaac's 
uncle.  The  author  of  the  poem  of  *  Wensley-Dale*,  already  referred  to* 
says  that  thia  person,  whom  be  incorrectly  calls  Robert,  was  the  son 
of  a  John  Newton,  who  had  been  originally  a  carpenter,  afterwards 
became  gamekeeper  to  Sir  Isaac^  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty,  in 
1725.  His  son,  Sir  Isaac's  heir,  according  to  this  anthority,  was  a 
dissolute  fellow,  and,  beiug  drunk,  fell  down  with  a  tobacco  ]>ipe  in  hij 
mouth,  which  stuck  in  hia  throat,  and  he  died  at  thirty,  iu  i7«i7«  la 
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Whittaker^s  *  History  of  Craven,'  some  anecdotes  may  be  found  of  a 
Reverend  Beijamm  Smith,  a  nephew  of  Newton's,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  eccentric  and  nther  a  worthless  character*  He  died  in 
1776. 

Two  works  of  Newton's  were  published  some  time  after  bis  death, 
the  first  entitled,  *  Observations  on  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,'  the 
other, '  An  Historical  Account  of  two  notable  corruptions  of  the  Scrip* 
tures.'   There  is  also  remaining  among  his  papers,  a  *  Lexicon  Prophe* 

ticum,*  which  has  never  been  printed.  Hi"^  manuscripts  anionnt  in  all 
to  about  four  thousand  sheets  in  folio,  or  eight  reams  of  paper,  besides 
many  bound  volumes.  They  relate  principally  to  chronology  and  his> 
torj')  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  copies  repeatedly  transcribed.  A 
catelogue  of  these  manusoipts  may  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Ency- 
clopedia,^ and  in  various  other  publications.  The  fiunous  tree  in  the 
orchard  at  Woolsthorpc — whicli  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of 
gravitation — was  blown  dov,-n  a  few  years  ago;  but  the  hoii'^o  in  winch 
the  philosopher  spent  liis  early  years  stili  stands.  "  It  is  built  ot  stone, 
as  is  the  way  of  the  country  thereabouts,"  says  Dr  Stukeley,  who  saw 
it  above  a  century  ago,  **  and  a  reasonable  good  one.  They  led  me  up 
stairs,  and  showed  me  Sir  Isaac's  study,  where  I  suppose  he  studied 
when  in  the  country,  in  his  younger  days,  as  perhaps  when  be  visited 
his  mother  from  the  university.  I  observed  the  shelves  were  of  his  own 
making,  being  pieces  of  deal  boxes,  which  probably  he  sent  his  books 
and  clothes  down  in  upon  these  occasions."  This  itouse  was  repaired 
in  1798,  when  a  marble  tablet  was  put  up  in  one  of  the  apartments, 
having  Pope*8  celebrated  couplet  inscribed  on  it : 

**  Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  bid  in  night ; 
God  aaid.  Let  Newton  bo,  and  all  was  light." 


BOUN  A.  D.  1675.— DIED  A.D.  1728. 

John  Freind  was  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Croton  in  Northampton- 
shire, at  which  place  he  was  bom  in  1675.  He  studied  at  Westminster 
school  under  the  well-knowtt  Dr  Busby;  after  which  he  was  sent,  in 

1690,  to  Christ-church,  Oxford.    He  was  there  much  distinguished  for 

his  classical  erudition,  and  at  the  age  of  twcntj'',  produced,  in  concert 
with  another  student,  an  edition  of  the  oration  of  /Eschinus  against 
Ctesiphon,  and  of  that  of  Demosthenes,  entitled,  '  De  Corona,'  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  commentary.  lie  also  revised  the  Delphine  edi- 
tion of  Ovid*ls  Metamorphoses,  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  the  same  year. 
He  now  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  appeared  before  the 
public  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane  on  hydrocephalus,  in  1699;  and 
afterwards  in  1701,  in  a  letter  on  the  history  of  a  rare  spasmodic  affec- 
tion. These  may  bi'  (duiui  in  the  Philosophical  transactions.  Mis  next 
work  was  on  the  subject  ut  the  '  Fluxus  muliebris  menstruus,'  and  con- 
tained an  examination  of  the  several  medical  theories  of  the  day,  espc- 

*  See  Article  Nswroir. 
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dally  tbe  mecfaanical  ones  of  Borelli,  Baglivi,  FStcairD,  and  Keill.  This 
work  has  been  admired  for  tlio  elegance  of  its  style,  but  the  opinions 
are  now  antiquated.  In  1704  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemis- 
try in  Oxford ;  and  the  year  after  he  attended  the  army  under  Lord  Peter- 
borough in  the  Spanish  expedition.  He  remained  physician  to  tlie 
army  for  two  years,  after  which  he  travelled  in  Italy,  and  visited  the 
odebrated  physicians  Baglivi  and  Lancisi.  He  returned  home  in  1707, 
and  published  an  account  of  the  Spanish  expedition.  The  same  year 
he  became  doctor  in  medicine.  In  1709  his  •Prelectiones  Chemicse' 
appeared,  dedicated  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  They  were  attacked  by  the 
German  jOnlosophers,  and  defended  by  Dr  Freind  in  an  appendix  to  the 
second  edition.  In  1711  he  was  elected  a  ii^llow  of  the  Royal  society, 
uid  iravdled  into  Flandeis  as  physician  to  the  duke  of  Ormond.  He 
returned  to  London  and  settled  in  practice  thetet  becoming  a  fellow  of  - 
the  coll^  of  physiciahs  in  1716.  He  soon  got  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  Dr  Woodward,  professor  of  medicine  in  Gresham-college,  occa- 
sioned by  a  treatise  on  fevers  which  he  published  in  that  year.  In  1717 
be  read  the  Gulstonian  lecture,  and  three  years  ailer  delivered  tbe 
Harveian  oration.  In  1722  he  became  member  of  parliament  for 
Launceston  in  Cornwall,  and  is  said  to  haye  spoken  frequently  in  the 
hous^  and  to  have  exerted  himself  with  considerable  energy  on  several 
occasions.  Being  suspected  of  connexion  with  Bishop  Atterbury,  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  in  March,  1722.  During  his  imprison- 
ment he  is  believed  to  liavc  made  considerable  preparations  ior  his 
great  work  on  the  history  of  medicine,  addressed  to  Dr  Mead.  This 
was  published  in  the  years  1725  and  1726,  He  remained  but  a  short 
time  in  confinement,  and  on  being  liberated  became  physician  to  tbe 
prince  of  Wales.  When  the  prince  came  to  the  throne,  Freind  became 
physician  to  the  queen,  but  enjoyed  this  honour  only  a  short  time.  He 
died  on  the  26th  of  June,  1728,  of  a  fever,  in  tlie  fitly-second  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Hitcham  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  a  mo- 
smment  was  erected  to  bis  memoiy  in  Westminster-abbey. 

His  works,  especially  the  '  History  of  Medicine,'  are  still  deservedly 
appreciated.  His  character  is  described  in  the  Harveian  oration  of  Sir 
Edward  Wilmot  in  1735;  where  he  is  called  a  dorp  philosoplier,  a 
learned  physician  and  elegant  writer,  and  an  ornament  to  society ;  and 
described  as  very  honest  and  humane,  ever  desirous  of  doing  good.  His 
friendship  with  Dr  Mead  is  well-fcnown. 

SORN  A.D.  DIED  A.D.  1728. 

JoHK  WooDWAiu>»  a  native  of  Derbyshire*  was  bom  on  the  Ist  of 
May,  1665.  Aflcr  having  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  a 
country  school,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  linen-draper,  whom,  however, 
he  soon  quitted,  and  shortly  after,  became  acquainted  with  Dr  Peter 
Barwick,  a  physician,  "who  finding  him,"  says  Ward,  his  biographer, 

of  a  very  promising  genius,  took  him  under  his  tuition  in  his  own  fa- 
mily." After  having  made  considerable  progress  in  philosophy,  phy- 
sic^ and  anatomy,  he  was  invited  to  visit  Sir  Ralph  Dutton,  Dr  Bar* 
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wick's  son-tn-lAw,  at  Sherborne  in  Gloucesterahtm,  where  his  mineralo* 

gical  observations  and  collections  "  led  him  to  conclude/'  says  tbe 
authority  before  cited,  "that  the  great  mix^irp,  whicli  he  overy- 
where  found,  both  of  native  and  rxtranr  uus  j'o-^  l-^,  nmst  vpsnh  fVnrn 
some  general  cause  ;  and,  at  length,  couvmced  hiiu  ot  the  uiiiYei"j5aiity 
of  the  Mosaic  deluge." 

In  Jaauaryi  1692»  he  was  chosen  professor  of  pliysic  in  Gresham  col- 
lege, on  the  recommendation  particularly  of  Dr  Barwick,  who  certified 
that  Woodward  "had  mnde  the  greatest  advance,  not  only  in  physie, 
anatomy,  botany,  and  utiier  pai  u  of  natural  phlloaopiiy,  but  likewise  in. 
history,  geography,  matiieuiatics,  philology,  and  all  other  useful  leacn- 
ing,  of  any  man  he  ever  knew  of  his  age."  In  1693  he  was  ehesea  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society.  In  1695  he  obtained  his  degree  of  IMt  D. 
by  mandate  from  Archbishop  Tenison ;  and,  during  the  same  year* 
published  a  work,  entitled,  '  An  Essay  tmvards»a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth  and  Terrestrial  Bodies,  especially  in  Minerals,  as  also  of  the 
Sea,  Rivers,  and  Springs ;  with  an  account  of  the  Universal  Deluge, 
and  of  the  Effects  it  had  upon  the  Earth.*  In  1696  he  publishefTa 
pamphlet,  entitled,  *  Brief  Instructions  for  making  Observations  in  att 
parts  of  the  World,  as  also  for  Collecting,  Preserving,  and  sending  over 
Natural  Things,'  &c.  In  16138  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate,  and  In 
1792,  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians.  In  l/UJe,  a 
Latin  translation  of  his  essay  iiaving  been  piiuted  at  Zurich,  he  becauia 
engaged  in  a  controvemy  with,  Cuper  and  Leibnitz,  and|  some  years 
afterwards,  with  Camcrarius,  who  closed  the  dilute  with  a  very  hand^ 
some  acknowledgment  of  Woodward's  abilities. 

In  1718  he  published  a  work,  entitled,  'The  State  of  Physic  and 
Diseases,  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  late  increase  of  them  ; 
but  more  particularly  of  the  Small-pox:  with  some  considerations  upon 
the  New  Practice  of  Purging  in  that  Disease,*  &c.  This  practice,  had 
been  supported  by  Drs  Mead  and  Freind,  especially  by  the  latter,  in 
his  *  Commentary  on  Fevers.'  Woodward  endeavoured  to.  show  the  adn 
vantage  of  emetics  ;  but  was  defeated  in  the  controversy. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  lills  which  terminated  in  April,  1728, 
he  devoted  the  eiiief  portion  of  his  time  to  "  his  darling  fossils  and 
shells.*'  His  collection  was  purchased  by  the  university  of  Cambridg;.e, 
to  which  he  bequeathed  £150  per  annum  for  the  foundation  of  aniin 
neralogical  lectureship,  which  appears  to  have  been  first  held  by  I)r 
Conyers  Middkton.  Shortly  after  his  death  appeared  *  A  Catalogue 
of  Fossils  in  the  collection  of  John  Woodward,  M.  D.,'  and  an  octavo 
edition  from  his  pen,  entided,  *  Fossils  of  ail  iiiuds  digested  into  a  Me- 
thod suitable  to  their  Mutual  Rdattons  and  Affinity.*  Bendes  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  some  archttological 
tracts,  and  a  few  contributions  to  the  Philosophical  transactions. 

Dr  Woodward  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  abilities, 
and  great  benevolence.  One  of  his  biographers  states,  that  "  as  he  was 
a  genius  sui  generisy  so  his  method  of  reasoning  was  often  grounded 
upon  a  way  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  himself;"  As  a  geologist,  he  is  at 
least  entitled  to  praisef  for  having  made  actual  observations  the  basis  of 
his  theories* 


BORK  A.D.  1676.^ — WED  1729. 

Tttis  celebrated  writer  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  where  he  was  born 
about  the  year  167fi.  A  branch  of  this  family  was  possessed  of  a 
considerable  estate  in  the  county  of  Wexibrd,  and  his  &ther,  who  was 
a  counsellor-at-lawy  vas  some  time  privfite  secretary  to  James,  first 
duke  of  Ormond.  As  the  fkther  was  of  English  extractioD,  he  carried 
his  son  Richard) irhile  very  young,  to  London,  and  put  him  to  school  at 
the  Charterhouj«e,  where  he  first  contracted  his  intimacy  with  Addison. 
From  the  Charterhouse  he  was  sent  to  Merton  college,  Oxford  ;  where 
he  mther  idled  his  time,  but  gave  some  ludi cations  of  his  abilities, 
and  of  his  taste  for  polite  literature.  He  even  proceeded  so  fiur  as  to 
compose  a  oomedy,  but,  by  the  advice  of  a  brother-collegian,  he  was 
preveDted  firom  making  it  public.  He  left  the  university  without  tak- 
ing any  degree,  and  entered  as  a  private  gentleman  in  the  horse- 
guards,  a  step  whieh  gave  so  much  offence  to  his  friends,  that  he  lost 
the  succession  to  a  good  estate  in  tlie  county  of  Wexford  in  conse- 
quence. Steele  was,  however,  well-adapted  by  oatmre  for  the  way  of 
life  that  be  had  chosen.  His  disposition  was  gay;  and  he  not  only 
abounded  with  good-nature  and  generosity,  but  was  distinguished  by 
the  brilliancy  of  ins  wit,  and  his  engaging  manners ;  nor  was  lie  l)y  any 
means  destitute  of  courage.  Tiiese  qualities  rendered  him  the  delight 
of  the  soldiery,  and  soon  procured  him  an  ensign's  commission.  In 
the  meantime,  he  was  easily  led  away  into  every  liind  of  riotous  disst* 
pation ;  and  all  his  fine  tidoits  and  many  amiable  qualities  were  un- 
happily prostituted  in  the  pursuit  of  licentious  pleasure.  But  he  was 
not  without  his  hours  of  cool  rctlectioa ;  and  in  some  of  these  it  was 
that  he  drew  up,  for  his  own  private  use,  a  little  treatise  entitled  '  The 
Christian  Hero with  a  design^^s  he  himself  assures  us-— to  fix  upon 
his  mind  a  deep  impression  of  the  value  of  virtue  and  religion,  In  oppo- 
sition to  his  propensity  to  unwarrantable  pleasures.  He  printed  this 
treatise  in  the  year  1701,  with  a  dedication  to  his  patron  Lord  Cutts 
who  appointed  him  his  private  secretary,  and  likewise  procured  for  him 
a  company  in  Lord  Lucas's  regiment  of  fusiliers.  But  so  direct  and 
notorieus  was  the  contradiction  between  the  tenour  of  this  book  and 
the  general  oonrse  of  the  author's  life  that  it  exposed  Steele  to  much 
raillery  amongst  hia  aoquaintamMs.  It  was  perhaps  with  the  view  of 
doin'^  away  with  the  impressions  occasioned  by  this  publication  that  he 
composed  Ins  comedy,  called  *  The  Funeral,  or  Grief  a-la-mode: 
This  performuiice  was  brought  upon  the  stage  the  same  year,  and  met 
with  a  very  favourable  reception. 

At  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne  s  reign,  through  the  Interest  of  the 
earls  of  Halifax  and  Sunderland  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended 
by  Addison,  Steele  was  appointed  writer  of  the  Cr^rj-ttr.  Soon  after 
his  promotion  to  tiiis  otHce,  he  produced  his  second  comedy,  called 
*  The  tender  Husband in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  Addison, 
and  which  was  acted  in  the  year  1704,  with  great  success.  But  his 
next  play,  'The  Lying  Lovers,'  met  with  a  different  reception,  and 
proved  a  complete  ftilurC)  or  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  was  damned 
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[Sixth 


for  its  piety.**   In  the  year  1709  be  began  to  publisb  'The  Tatler.* 

This  excelient  paper  was  undertaken  in  ooooert  witli  Swift»  who  a 
little  before  bad  published  some  humorous  pieces  under  the  name  of 
•  Isaac  Bickerstaff,*  which  had  been  very  favonrr\bly  rooeived.  The 
general  purpose  of  *  The  Tatler*  was — as  the  author  observes — **  to  ex- 
po:>e  tlie  false  arts  of  life,  to  pull  oif  the  disguises  of  cunning,  vanity, 
and  affectation,  and  to  recommend  a  general  aimplidty  in  onr  dress, 
our  diacourae*  and  our  behaviour."  Nothing  more  was  aimed  at  while 
Swift  was  concerned  in  it ;  nor  did  the  papers  rise  above  thb  design  till 
the  change  of  tlio  ministry,  whr n  Addison  had  leisure  to  engage  more 
constantly  in  tlie  work.  With  his  assistance  it  began  to  aim  at  higher 
objects,  and  its  rtpututiou  proportionably  increased.  About  a  year  be- 
ibre  he  began  to  publish  '  The  Tatler,'  Steele  married  bis  second  wifew 
His  first  wife  was  a  lady  of  Barbadocs,  by  whom  he  became  possessed 
of  an  estate  In  that  island,  valued  at  about  eight  hundred  pounds 
a  3'ear;  but  it  was  encumbered  with  considerable  debts  and  legacies. 
His  second  wife  was  Mary  Souilock,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Sour- 
lock,  Esq.  of  Langunnor,  in  Wales.  liiis  lady  was  very  handsome, 
and  he  was  strongly  attached  to  her  to  the  end  of  her  life.  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  her  he  says,  The  vainest  woman  upon  earth  never  saw 
in  her  glass  half  the  attractions  which  I  view  in  you.  Your  ahr,  your 
shape,  your  every  glance,  motion  and  gesture,  have  such  peculiar 
graces,  that  you  possess  my  whole  soul ;  and  I  know  no  life  but  in  the 
hopes  of  your  approbation.  I  kuuw^  not  what  to  say,  but  that  i  love 
you  with  the  sincerest  passion  that  ever  entered  the  heart  of  man.  I 
will  make  it  the  business  of  my  life  to  find  out  the  means  of  convinc- 
ing^ you  that  I  prefer  you  to  all  that  is  pleasing  upon  earth." — In  the 
'  Epistolary  Correspondence  of  Richard  Steele,'  published  by  Nichols, 
in  1787,  in  two  volumes  small  8vo.  are  many  curious  letters  from 
Steele  to  this  lady,  after  they  were  married.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  temper  of  Steele  and  his  wife  were  in  some  respect*  very  difierent, 
which  often  occasioned  disagreements  between  them.  He  was  impro- 
vident, little  attentive  to  his  ei^nses,  and  generous  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree ;  while  she  was  not  merely  prudent,  but  parsimonious,  and  fond  of 
money ;  and  though  she  had  a  valuable  estate  in  Wales,  hoarded  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  income  of  it,  and  kept  it  almost  entirely  in  her  hands. 
Steele's  inattention  to  economy  often  involved  him  in  great  difficulties. 
Dr  Johnson  says,  Steele,  whose  imprudence  and  generosity,  or  vanity 
of  prolusion,  kept  him  always  incurably  necessitous,  upon  some  pres- 
sing exigenre  in  an  evil  hour,  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds  of  his  friend 
Addison,  probably  without  much  purpose  of  re-payment;  but  Addison, 
who  seems  to  have  had  other  notions  of  a  huudred  pounds,  grew  im- 
patient of  delay,  and  reclaimed  bis  loan  by  an  execution.  Steele  felt 
with  great  sensibility  tiie  obduracy  of  hb  creditor ;  but  with  emotions 
of  sorrow  rather  thanof  anger.**— Johnson  has  represented  this  transac- 
tion in  a  manner  injtirious  to  Addison,  and  very  wide  of  the  truth ;  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  these  :  Steele  had  built  and  inhabited  for  a  few 
years  a  small  but  elegant  house,  adjoining  to  Hampton  court ;  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Hovel  at  Hampton*wick.  Here  he  lived  in  a 
manner  which  his  finances  would  by  no  means  admit;  and,  being  much 
embarrassed  fer  money,  he  borrowed  a  thousand  poundsof  Addison,  on 
this  house  and  its  furniture^  giving  bond  for  the  re-payment  of  the 
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DiQiuy  at  the  end  of  twelve  monihs*  Addison  soon  fbund*  however, 
tfast  U  would  be  a  gieet  benefit  to  Steele  to  compel  him  to  quit  his 
house  at  Hampton.  On  the  forfeiture  of  hb  bond»  thjei%fore»  be  direct- 
ed his  attorney  to  proceed  to  execution.  The  house  and  furniture 
were  accordiiigiy  sold  ;  and  the  surplus  was  remitlrd  by  Addison  to 
Steele  with  a  very  kind  letter,  statiug  the  frieodiy  reason  of  thii^  eX' 
traordinury  proeeediog,  namely,  to  avaken  bin  if  pooible  fewa  an  in* 
flrtnation  which  mnst  end  in  hw  inevitable  ruin.  Steele  received  the 
letter  with  bis  usual  coniposMre  and  gaiety,  met  hb  friend  as  usual, 
and  declared  that  hv  ahv^y^  considered  this  step  as  reaily  mtended  by 

Addison  to  do  him  service. 

The  great  suocess  which  '  Tiie  TaileT'  justly  obtained  was  iiighiy 
ftvourable  both  to  the  interests  and  the  repatation  of  Steele ;  and  during 
the  course  of  this  publication  he  was  made  a  conunissioner  of  the  stamp** 
duties,  in  the  year  1710.  Upon  the  change  of  the  ministry^  in  that 
year,  he  sided  witli  the  duke  of  Marlboronfrh;  and  when  his  Grace  was 
dismissed  from  all  employments,  he  addresi,i'd  a  letter  of  thanks  to  him 
for  the  services  he  had  done  his  country,  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Englishman's  Thanks  to  the  Dube  of  Marlborough/  Hovever,  as  our 
anihor  still  continued  to  hold  his  place  in  the  stamp-office,  under  the 
uew  administration,  he  restrained  bis  pen  from  political  subjects;  and, 
having  dropped  *  The  Tatler,*  he  formed  the  plan  of  *  The  Spectator,' 
in  concert  with  his  friend  Addison,  whoiie  assistance  was  the  chief  sup- 
port of  that  admirable  work,  which  made  its  first  appearance  in  March, 
1710-11,  and  vas  oontinned  without  interruption  till  December,  17  IS, 
when  it  was  disoontinaed  for  a  while  ;  but  being  resumed  on  the  ISth 
of  June,  1714,  it  was  completed  on  the  20th  of  December  iu  the  same 
year.  '  Tho  Spectator'  was  received  with  such  unusual  approbation 
and  applause,  that  fciteele  was  encouraged  to  prosecute  the  same  il(  .^igii 
under  a  diti'erent  title,  and  accordingly  soon  after  *  The  Spectator  was 
discoBtmued  he  began  *The  Guardian,'  the  first  number  of  which  was 
published  in  March,  and  the  last  in  October  17\B,  But  in  the  course 
of  this  paper,  his  thoughts  took  such  a  political  turn,  and  he  gave  hb 
.pen  so  free  scope,  that  some  of  his  friends  were  dissatisfied  with  his 
manner  of  conducting  it,  and  Pope  and  Congrcve  in  particular  with- 
drew their  assistance.  This,  ho \^  ever,  was  no  check  to  the  ardour  of 
Steele^  who  had  engagt  il  with  great  warmth  i^ainet  the  tntoistry,  and 
-  was  determined  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  his  &TOWrite  cause* 
With  this  view  he  resolved  to  procure  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons, 
at  the  ensuing  election  ;  and  that  there  might  be  no  obstacle  in  his  way, 
be  immediately  resigned  his  ofhce  as  commissioner  of  the  stamp- 
revenues,  and  bis  pension  as  servant  to  his  late  royal  highness  Prince 
Geoi!^  of  Denmaric  Having  taken  these  measurosi  he  renewed  his 
attack  upon  the  ministry ;  and  on  the  7th  of  August,  1713,  be  pub- 
lished his  famous  letter  to  '  The  Guardian,*  on  the  demolition  of  Dun- 
kirk. Parliament  being  dissolved  the  next  day,  b<e  wrote  seyefftl  other 
warm  political  tracts  against  the  administration. 

In  August,  1713,  be  was  elected  member  of  psjcliament  for  Stock- 
hiidge;  and  soon  after  began  to  wrke  *The  Englishman,'  a  paper 
which  was  published  tfarioe  apweek,  the  first  number  being  dated  Octo- 
ber 8th,  1713.  During  the  course  of  this  publication  Mr  Steele  also  pub- 
lished *  The  Criek,  or  a  Discourse  representing,  irom  the  most  ancient 
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Records,  the  just  Caiises  of  the  late  Revolutioo,  and  the  several  Settle- 
ments of  tfip  Crown  of  England  and  Scotland  on  her  Majesty,'  &c. 
The  publication  ot  this  piece  was  productive  of  very  serious  consequen- 
ces to  the  author,  who  had  been,  from  the  first,  aware  of  tlie  danger  to 
which  it  would  expose  him.  The  nature  of  the  treatise,  and  the  occa- 
fioa  of  his  writiag  it,  he  himself  explains  in  his  *  Apology wherein  he 
tells  0%  that  the  plan  of  the  work  was  first  hinted  to  him  by  his  friend 
Mr  More,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  "a  gentleman  well  skilled  in  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  this  kingdom."  "When  '  The  Crisis,'"  says  he, 
**  was  written  baud  in  hand  with  Mr  More,  I,  wlio  was  to  answer  it 
with  my  all,  would  not  venture  upon  my  own  single  judgment ;  there- 
fore  I  caused  it  to  be  printed;  and  left  one  copy  with  Mr  Addison, 
another  with  Mr  Lechmere,  anothw  with  Mr  MinshuU,  and  another 
with  Mr  Hoadly.  From  these  copies,  *  The  Ci  isis*  became  the  piece 
it  is.  When  I  thoug!it  it  my  duty,  I  thank  God  I  had  no  further  con- 
sideration for  myself  tiian  to  do  it  in  a  lawful  and  proper  way,  so  as  to 
give  no  disparagement  to  a  glorious  cause  from  my  indiscretion,  or 
want  of  judgment.'* 

*The  Crisis'  was  immediately  attacked  with  great  severity  by  Dr 
Swift,  in  a  pamphlet  intituled,  '  The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs  set 
forth  in  their  generous  encouragement  of  the  Author  of  the  Crisis.' 
But  it  was  not  till  the  12th  of  jVIarch,  1713-14,  that  it  fell  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  house  of  commons,  when,  at  the  meeting  of  the  neW 
parliament,  Steele  bad  talcen  his  seat  for  the  borough  of  Stoekbridge. 
On  tliat  day,  Mr  Auditor  Foley,  cousin  to  the  earl  of  Oxibrd,  made  a 
complaint  to  the  house  of  three  printed  pamphlets  published  under  the 
name  of  Mr  Steele,  as  containing  paragraphs  tending  to  sedition,  high- 
ly reflecting  upon  her  majesty,  and  arraigning  her  administration  and 
governqient;  which  pamphlets  being  brought  up  to  the  table,  Steele 
was  ordered  to  attend  in  his  plaee  next  morning.  He  hegui  his  de* 
-fence  with  the  usual  preface  of  bespeaking  fiivour  to  any  mistakes  that 
might  escape  him  therein  ;  and  spoke  for  near  three  hours  in  vindication 
of  the  several  heads  extracted  from  his  pamphlets. 

Mr  Robert  Walpole,  his  brother  Horace,  Lord  Finch,  Lord  Lumley, 
Lord  Hinchinbroke,  and  some  other  members,  spoke  witli  great  spirit 
in  favour  of  Mr  Steele^  and  against  the  conduct  of  the  ministry.  But 
Mr  Foley,  Sir  William  Wyndham,  the  attomey-gencral,  and  some 
other  courtiers,  being  supported  by  a  great  majority,  insisted  on  the 
question,  whicii  at  last  was  carried  by  t^45  voirc^  against  152.  And 
the  house  resolved,  First,  "  That  a  prnited  pamphlet,  intuuied  *  The 
Englishman,*  being  the  close  of  a  paper  so  called,  and  one  othet 
paropldet,  intituled  *  The  Crisis/  written  by  Riehaid  Steele,  Esq.  a 
member  of  the  house,  are  scandalous  and  seditious  libels,  containing 
many  expressions  highly  reflecting  upon  her  majesty,  and  upon  the  no- 
bility, (:ontry,  rlergy,  and  universities  of  this  kingdom,  maliciously  in- 
sinuating, that  the  protestant  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover  is  in 
danger  under  her  majesty's  administration,  and  tending  to  alienate  the 
-a£feotions  of  her  nugesty's  good  sutjeets,  and  to  create  jealousies  and 
divisions  among  them.  Secondly,  Tliat  Richard  Steele,  Esq.  fi>r 
his  offence  in  writing  and  publishing  the  laid  scandalous  and  seditioits 
libels,  be  expelled  this  house." 

Steele  had_determined  to  exert  his  talents  in  the  way  to  which  he 
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had  been  ?o  long  accustomed,  and  accordingly  began  to  publish  two 
periodical  papers  ;  the  first  of  which,  intituled  *  The  Lover,'  appeared 
on  the  2.)th  of  February,  1714;  and  the  second,  called  *  The  Reader,' 
on  the  22d  of  April  following.  In  the  sixth  number  of  this  last  paper, 
he  gives  an  acoonnt  of  ha  design  to  write  the  history  of  the  daice  of 
Marlborough  from  the  date  of  his  Grace's  commissions  of  captaia* 
general  and  plenipotentiary,  to  the  expiration  of  these  commissions  ; 
the  prefer  materials  for  which  history  were,  he  tells  us,  in  his  custody. 
But  the  work  never  appeared.  He  wrote,  however,  several  political 
pieces  at  llus  time  ;  and  likewise  published  a  treatise,  intituled  *  The 
Bomish  Ecclesiastical  History  of  late  years/  The  design  of  this  pnb- 
licatipn  was  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  gaining  ground  in  England  ;  and  there  is  an  appendix 
sutyoined,  ofwsisting  of  particulars  very,  well  calculated  for  this  pur-  ^ 
pose. 

Steele  was  extremely  zealous  for  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover,  and  presentCMl  to  George  L  on  tiie  8th  of  April,  1715,  an 
address — which  had  been  drawn  up  by  himself— Irom  the  lieutenancy 
of  Middlesex  and  Westminster.    He  had  some  time  before  been  ap- 

pointofl  a  justice  of  peace,  and  one  of  the  deputy-lieutenants  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex  :  on  presenting  tliis  address  he  reeeiv<»d  the  hon- 
our of  knighthood,  and  was  soon  attcr  appointed  surveyor  of  the  royal 
stables  at  Hampton«>eourt.  He  afterwaitb  obtained  a  share  in  the  pa- 
tent of  one  of  the  play-hoosesi  which  was  productive  of  considerable 
emolument  to  him ;  and  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Borough- 
bridge  in  Yorkshire.  As  a  member  of  parliament,  Sir  Kichard  Steele 
appears  to  have  ever  behaved  with  great  public  spirit  and  iiitegrity. 
In  1717  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  inquiring  into 
the  estates  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  which  appointment 
cairied  him  into  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  where  he  received 
irom  some  of  the  nobUity  and  gentry  the  most  flattering,  marks  of  re- 
spect. 

In  1719,  Sir  Richard  Steele  published  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Oxford 
concerning  a  bill  for  limiting  the  peerage  ;  which  bill  he  opposed  in  the 
house  of  commons.  He  also  wrote  against  it  in  a  periodical  paper 
called  '  The  Plebeian^'  which  occasioned  a  very  unpleasant  contest  be- 
tween him  and  his  friend  Addison,  who  wrote  against  him  in  anothw 
periodical  piqper  called  '  The  Old  Whig.'  About  this  time  his  license 
for  acting  plays  was  revoked,  and  his  patent  rendered  ineffectual  at  the 
instance  of  the  lord-chamberlain.  He  had  a  little  before  formed  a  plan 
ot  a  periodical  paper,  to  be  published  twice  a  week,  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Theatre,'  some  numbers  of  which  had  appeared ;  and  he  now  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  this  publication,  to  give  a  particular  account 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  which  he  did  in  a 
spirited  letter  addressed  to  his  Grace.  He  published,  soon  after,  *  The 
.State  of  the  Case  between  the  Lord- Chamberlain  of  his  majesty's  house- 
hold and  the  Governor  of  the  Itoyal  company  of  Comedians,  with  the 
Opinions  of  Bemberton,  Northy,  and  Parker,  coneemfaig  tiie  Theatre.' 
In  this  pamphlet  he  computes  the  loss  he  sustained  by  this  proceeding 
at  little  less  than  £10,000.  He  then  declares,  that  he  never  did  one 
act  to  provoke  this  attempt;  "nor  does  the  chamberlain  pretend  to 
assign  any  direct  reason  of  forfeiture,  but  openly  and  wittingly  declares 
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be  will  ruin  Steele ;  which,"  adds  our  ftuthor,  **  in  a  man  in  his  circum- 
stances against  one  in  mine,  is  as  great  as  the  humour  of  Malagcne  in 
the  comedyi  who  values  himself  upoa  his  activity  in  tripping  up 
cripples." 

WbUst  our  Author  was  linking  und^f  this  persecafloo  firom  the  hand 
of  pover»  ho  was  radely  attacked  from  another  quarter.  When  he  be* 
g&n  h'ls  paper  called  *  The  Theatre,'  he  had  assum^  the  feigned  name 
of  Sir  John  Fdr^ar,  and  under  that  appellation  he  was  now  very  sonrri- 
lously  attacked  by  John  1)(  rmis,  tlio  noted  critic,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled* 
'  The  Character  and  conduct  ot  Sir  John  Edgar,  called  by  hiniijelf  sole 
mooatoh  of  {he  stage  in  Dn]ry*iaiie»  and  bis  three  deputy -go  vemon; 
in  two  letteis  to  Sir  John  Edgar.'  To  this  lostilt  oor  author  replied  in 
<  The  Theatre;'  but  as  the  importance  of  the  critics  attack  was  uo* 
worthy  a  serious  rebuke,  he  treated  him  with  his  usual  gaiety  and  good 
humour. 

In  the  mid»t  of  these  private  concemlft,  Sir  Richard  found  time  to 
employ  his  pen  in  the  service  irf  the  public,  by  writing  againrtllie  South 
sea  soheme  In  the  year  1790.  His  first  piece  on  this  subject  was  en- 
titled, '  The  Crisis  of  Property,'  which  was  soon  followed  by  *  A  Nation 

a  Family  ;  or  n  Plan  of  the  ImproveiTicnt  of  the  South  aea  Proposals.' 
He  likewif'e  iittroduced  this  matter  into  *  The  Theatre,'  and  by  his 
spirited  opposition  to  that  iniquitous  project,  greatly  increased  his  re- 
putation as  a  patriot  When  our  author's  patent  for  the  theatre  was 
revoked,  his  friend,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  out  of  ikvour  at  eonrt, 
having  resigned  his  place  of  flrst^Sotoniissioner  of  the  treasury;  but  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1721  he  was  recalled  to  that  station,  and  Sir 
Ilichard  soon  experienced  the  boneHt  of  this  change,  being  restored, 
within  a  few  weeks,  to  hia  former  otiice  and  autliority  in  Drury-Iane. 

This  alteration  in  his  circumstances  gave  Sir  Richard  new  spirits ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  brought  upon  the  stage  his  celebratMl  comedy, 
called,  *  The  Conscious  Lovers,*  which  was  acted  with  the  greatest  ap*- 
plause.  The  profit  of  this  successful  play  must  have  been  very  consi- 
derable, and  he  published  it  soon  after,  with  a  dedication  to  the  king, 
for  which  his  majesty  made  him  a  present  of  five  hundred  pounds ;  but 
notwithstandiDg  this  ample  supply,  it  was  not  long  before  lie  was  re- 
duced to  such  entremity,  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  hb  affhtrs  into 
the  hands  of  lawyers  and  trustees)  in  consequence  of  which  his  share  in 
the  playhouse  was  sold.  He  now  retired  to  his  seat  atLatigunnor,  near 
Caermarthen  in  Wales ;  but  he  had  not  long  been  in  retirement  before 
lie  Was  seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder,  whicii  greatly  impaired  his  un- 
derstanding. Having  languished  for  some  time  under  this  depriva- 
tion of  his  faculties,  he  died  on  the  Slst  of  September,  1789,  and  was 
privately  interred,  according  to  his  own  desire,  in  the  church  of  Caer* 
martbeii. 

BOftir  A.  n.  1009^out»  A.  D.  17S9. 

This  witty  dramntie  poet  was  descended  from  an  old  Staffordshire 
lamily*   His  father  held  a  command  in  the  army  in  Ireland*  and 
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young  Congreve,  baviog  been  carried  to  that  eountrj  when  a  child, 
Jieoeived  the  rudiments  of  education  at  Kilkenny  school,  a  college  as  it 
was  sometimes  calied.  In  1685  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  college, 
Dublin.  After  having  studied  there  ibr  some  years  he  came  to 
England,  and  entered  at  the  Middle  temple.  Tbe  severe  science  of 
iiirisprudence  proved  quite  unattraetive  to  Congrev^  who  soon  aban- 
doned bis  l^ai  studies  and  commenced  a  career  in  more  oongeniat  / 
paths. 

His  first  production  was  a  novel,  which  he  had  the  good  sense,  how- 
ever, to  publish  anonymously,  or  rather  under  a  fictitious  name.  It 
was  entitled  '  Incognita,  or  Love  and  Dnty  reconciled.'  Its  reception 
was  not  of  a  kind  cialenUrted  to  enoonnige  him  in  the  ftirtber  prosecu- 
tion of  this  department  of  liglit  literature ;  he  therefore  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  tlie  drama,  and  wrote  a  comedy,  called  '  The  Old  Bachelor,'  of 
whicli  Dryden  expressed  himself  in  most  favourabie  terms,  having  de- 
clared to  Southeme  that  he  never  saw  such  a  tirst  play  in  his  hfe,"  and 
that  all  its  author  wanted,  to  place  himself  at  tbe  very  bead  of  his  lino 
of  writefs,  was  a  little  more  aeqountance  with  the  manners  of  the  town 
and  tbe  style  of  the  stage.  This  play,  revised  and  corrected  by  Dry* 
den,  was  first  acted  nt  Drury-lane,  in  1693.  The  prologue  was 
spoken  by  Mrs  Bracegirdle;  and  the  epilogue — not  remarkable  for 
delicacy — by  Mrs  Barry.  It  procured  tor  its  author  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Hali^,  who  appointed  him  a  commissioner  for  licensing  hackney- 
coaches,  and  soon  after  conferred  on  bim  some  more  yaluable  appoint- 
ments. The  next  of  our  author's  comedies  was  called  '  The  Eioublc 
Dealer.*  It  did  not  prove  nearly  so  successful  as  the  first.  The  year 
1695  was  distinguished  i'or  its  theatrical  scliisms :  amongst  other 
changes  in  the  corps  draniatiques,  Betterton  threw  up  his  former  con- 
nexions, and  opened  a  new  theatre  in  Lincolns-lnn-fields,  on  which  oc- 
canon  Congreve  gave  him  his  *  Love  fbr  Love»'  which  was  acted  the 
first  night,  and  took  a  great  run.  His  '  Mourning  Bride*  was  produced 
at  the  same  theatre  in  1697. 

There  is  nothing  more  licentious  in  the  whole  round  of  the  English 
drama  than  these  comedies  of"  Coni^reve's.  Lord  Kanies  has  justly, 
though  severely,  said  of  them,  that  if  they  did  not  rack  their  author 
with  remorse  in  bis  last  moments,  he  must  have  been  lost  to  all  sense 
of  virtue/'  They  roused  Collier  to  bis  indignant  attack  upon  tbe 
English  stage,— 4U1  attadi  which  Congreve  attempted,  but  without  sue- 
cess,  to  parry, — the  cause  was  not  defensible,  nor  was  Congreve  alto- 
gether a  match  for  his  sturdy  opponent.  Chagrined  by  his  want  of 
success  in  tiiis  rencounter,  and  still  more  perhaps  by  the  failure  of  his 
neit  pieeei  *  The  Way  of  the  World/  Congreve  retired  from  tbe  stage, 
and  amused  tbe  remainder  of  bis  life  with  the  composition  of  minor 
poems  and  trandations.  Loss  of  sight  from  cataracts  in  both  eyes,  and 
severe  paroxysms  of  gout,  rendered  his  declining  years  very  cheerless 
and  gloomy.  He  died  on  the  29th  January,  1729,  and  was  interred  in 
Westminster-abbey. 

Vottaife  says  of  Congreve,  that  he  **  raised  the  glory  of  comedy  to  a 
greater  height  than  any  English  writer  before  or  since  bis  time.**  This 
is  hiah  praise ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Frenchman  took^ 
correct  view  of  Congreve's  comedies.  If  the  real  object  of  the  drama 
be  to  exhibit  human  character,  not  as  it  is  found  and  fashioned  in  pass- 
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ing  through  the  author's  mind,  but  as  it  may  be  conceived  to  exist  in 
actual  life,  English  comedy  seems  little  indebted  either  to  Congreve,  or 
his  still  more  brilliant  successor,  Sheridan.  Of  the  wit  and  genius  of 
both  these  dramatists,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  their  &ttlt  lay  in 
casting  all  their  characters  in  one  and  the  same  mould.  With  them  it 
has  been  justly  said,  "  Every  fop,  every  boor,  every  valet,  i-s  a  man  of  wit. 
The  very  butts  and  dupes,  Tattle,  T'rkwould,  Faff,  Acres,  outshine  the 
whole  H6tel  de  Rambouiliet."  Tins  is  not  to  write  comedy.  It  is  in- 
deed to  bold  the  mirror  up  to  their  own  sparkling  selves ;  but  not  to 
Nature. 

Congreve*8  plays/'  says  Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  excellent  *  London 
Journal,'  "  are  exquisite  of  their  kind,  and  tiie  excessive  hearttessness 
and  duplicity  of  some  of  his  ciiaracters  are  not  to  be  taken  without 
allowance  for  the  ugly  ideal.  There  is  something  not  natural,  both  in 
his  characters  and  wit ;  and  we  read  him  rather  to  see  bow  entertaining 
he  can  make  his  superfine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  what  a  pack  of 
sensual  busy  bodies  they  are,  like  insects  over  a  pool,  tiian  from  any 
true  sense  of  them  as  *  men  and  women.'  As  a  companion  he  must 
have  been  exquisite  to  a  woman  of  fashion.  We  can  believe  that  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  in  ignorance  of  any  tragic  emotion  but  what 
was  mixed  with  his  lose,  would  really  talk  with  a  waxen  image  of  him 
in  a  peruke,  and  think  the  universe  contained  nothing  better*  It  was 
carrying  wit  and  politeness  beyond  the  grave.  Queen  Constance,  in 
Shak^peare,  makes  grief  put  on  the  pretty  looks  of  her  lost  child  :  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  madf'  it  put  on  a  wig  and  jaunty  riir, — such  as 
she  had  given  her  friend  in  his  monument  in  Westminster  abbey.  No 
criticism  on  his  plays  could  be  more  perfect.  Congreve's  serious  poetry 
is  a  refreshment^  fh>m  its  extreme  insipidity  and  coinmon*phice." 

BOBN  A.  u.  1676. — Di£u  A.  i).  1729. 

This  celebrated  free-thinker  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hounslow  in  Middlesex,  in  the  year  1676,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
CMnbriflfTp.  He  was  originally  designed  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
but  not  iiking  it,  and  being  in  possession  of  a  competent  estate,  he  soon 
abandoned  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
'  metaphysical  and  ethical  speculations.  His  first  publication  was  a  tiact, 
entitled  '  Several  of  the  London  Cases  Considered.'  This  appeared  in 
1700,  and  procured  for  him  the  notice  and  approbation  of  no  less  a 
personaf^e  than  John  Locke  himself,  whom  we  find  addressing  Collins, 
under  date  October  t29th,  1703,  in  such  terras  of  friendsiiip  and  compli- 
ment as  these  ;  If  I  M  ere  now  setting  out  in  the  world,  I  should  think 
it  my  great  happiness  to  have  such  a  companion  as  you,  who  had  a  true 
relish  of  truth,  would  in  earnest  seek  it  with  me,  from  whom  I  might 
receive  it  undisguised,  and  to  whom  I  might  communicate  what  I 
thought  true,  freely.  Believe  it,  my  good  friend,  to  love  truth  for 
truth's  sake  is  the  principal  part  of  human  perteetion  in  this  world, 
and  the  seed-plot  of  all  other  virtues  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  have 
pB  much  of  it  as  ever  I  met  with  in  any  body*  What  then  la  there 
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wanting  to  make  you  equal  to  the  best, — a  friend  for  any  one  to  be  proud 
of?**  In  another  letter,  dated  from  Oates,  September  11th,  1704y 
Locke  writes  thus :  "  He  th^  lias  any  thing  to  do  with  you,  must  own 
that  friendship  is  the  natural  product  of  your  constitution  ;  and  your 
soul,  a  noble  soil,  is  enriched  with  the  two  most  valuable  qualities  of 
human  nature,  trutli  and  friendship.  Wliat  a  treasure  have  I  then  in 
such  a  friend,  with  whom  X  can  converse,  and  be  enlightened  about  the 
highest  specolations  t**  These  extracts  evince^  that,  at  that  time,  Col- 
lins appeared  to  Locke  in  the  tight  of  an  impartialf  disintefestedt  in* 
quirer  after  truth. 

In  1707  Collins  published  an  '  Essay  concerning  the  use  of  Reason 
on  Propositions,  tlie  evidence  whereof  depends  upon  Human  Testi- 
mony.' In  the  same  year  he  engaged  in  the  controversy  between  Dod> 
weU  and  Ckurke>  on  *  The  natural  Immortality  of  the  SouL*^  ColUns's 
contribution  to  this  controversy  consisted  of  five  successive  pieces. 
We  must  pass  these  over  in  silence  with  several  other  minor  pieces. 
In  1713  appf^ared  his  famous  'Discourse  of  Free-thinking,'  which 
created  a  prodigious  sensation  ;  the  object  of  the  writer  evidently  being 
to  bring  discredit  not  upon  superstition  merely,  but  upon  Christianity 
itself.  Whiston,  Hoadly,  Bentley,  Hare»  Swift,  and  a  host  of  other  as- 
sailants, rushed  into  the  field  against  the  free-thinker,  and  fully  ex- 
posed his  ingenious  but  sophistical  argumentation.  In  1715  he  pub- 
lished '  A  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty,'  to  which 
Dr  Samuel  Clarke  replied.  In  1724,  he  attacked  the  twentieth  article 
of  tlie  church  of  England  in  an  elaborate  essay,  of  which  the  reader 
will  find  a  very  full  notice  in  *  Collier's  Ecdesiastacal  History.'  His 
discourse  on  the  Christian  religion  appeared  in  the  same  year.  Its  title 
at  lengtli  is :  'A  Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  in  two  Parts  :  The  first  containing  some  Considerations 
on  the  Quotations  made  from  the  Old  in  the  New  Testament,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  Prophecies,  cited  fi^om  the  fynaer,  and  said  to  be  ful- 
filled in  the  tatter:  The  second  containing. an  Examination  of  the 
Scheme  advanced  by  Mr  Whiston,  in  his  Essay  towards  restoring  the 
true  Text  of  the  (JId  Testamrnt,  and  for  vindicating  the  Citations 
thence  made  in  the  New  Testament.  To  which  is  prefixed,  An  Apolo- 
gy for  tree  Debate  and  Liberty  of  Writing,'  The  drill  of  tliis  dis- 
conne  is  to  show»  that  Christianity  is  fi>unded  on  Judaism^  or  the  New 
Testament  on  the  Old ;  that  the  apostles  prove  Christianity  from  the 
Old  Testament ;  that  if  the  proofs  fetched  from  thence  are  valid,  Chris- 
tianity is  firmly  established  on  its  true  foundation,  but  if  invalid,  Chris* 
tianity  is  false;  and  that  those  prools  are  typical  or  allegorical. 

Whiston,  Chandler  bishop  of  Litchfield,  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  Ashley 
Sykes,  Sherlock,  and  many  other  writers  of  inferior  name*  replied  to 
*The  Discourse  of  the  Grounds,'  &e.  The  reader  will  find  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  pieces  written  in  reply  to  this  work  at  the  end  of  the 
preface  to  CoUins's  next  work,  namely,  •  The  Scheme  of  Literal  Pro- 
phecy considered,'  which  was  as  promptly  replied  to  as  its  predeces- 
sors had  been. 

Collins  died  in  1729.  It  is  difficult  feirly  to  estimate  the  charact^ 
of  this  man*   That  he  was  an  acute  and  original  thinker,  none  wiU  de- 

> 

t  *  See  uoties  of  Dr  Samuel  Clarke  in  this  worlb 
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ny ;  yet  it  is  marvelloas  how  such  a  mao,  while  professing  to  be  in 
search  of  truth  alone,  should  have  resisted  the  unanswerable  reasonings 
fay  which  todi  men  as  Osaka,  Bentley,  and  Sherlock  met  and  confiited 
his  deiatieal  notions.  Id  private  life,  CoUins's  character  waa  alto- 
gether unimprachable.  The  following  notice  of  his  death  nppparcd  in 
the  public  print-}  a  few  days  after  his  decease:  *' On  Saturday  last, 
died  at  his  house  in  Harley-square,  Anthony  Collins,  EtKj.  He  was  re- 
markably the  active,  upright,  impartial  magistrate,  the  tender  husband, 
the  kind  parent,  the  good  master,  and  the  true  friend.  He  was  a  great 
promoter  of  literature  in  all  its  branches ;  and  an  immoveable  aaserter 
of  universal  liberty  in  all  civil  and  religious  matters.  Whatever  his 
sentiments  were  in  certain  points,  this  is  what  he  declared  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  viz.  that  as  he  had  always  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  his 
abilily,  to  serve  God,  his  king,  and  his  ooontry,  so  he  was  persuaded 
he  was  going  to  that  piaoe  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him :  and  presently  afterwards  het  said,  the  catholic  i^ligion  is  to  iove 
God  and  to  love  man.  He  was  an  eminent  example  of  temperance 
and  sobriety,  and  one  that  had  the  true  art  of  liviu!!.  His  worst  ene- 
mies could  never  charge  him  with  any  vice  or  immoraiity." 

BOSN  A.D.  1671. — DIED  A.D.  1730. 

«  This  laboiions  writer  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  the  chureh  of 

'England.  He  was  born  at  Cassam,  near  Beccles,  in  Suffolk,  about  the 
year  1671,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  1^95.  He  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  presented  to  the 
livijigs  oi  VVeiton  and  Elkinton  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  spent  above 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  during  which  period  he  published  a  variety  of 
works  of  consklerable  leseareh- 

One  of  his  first  publications  was  entitled,  *  The  Roman  History,  from 
the  building  of  the  City  to  the  perfect  settlement  of  the  Empire  by 
Augustus  Caesar.'  This  was  extremely  wf )!  received,  so  that  tlie  f'jiirth 
edition,  in  one  volume,  Svo,  was  published  lu  1699.  He  also  puljiisiied 
'  The  Histoty  of  Rome,  fix>m  the  Settlement  of  the  Empire  by  Augustus 
Caesar,  to  the  Removal  of  the  Imperial  Seat  of  Constaatine  the  Great.' 
This  was  said  in  the  title  to  be  **  for  the  use  of  his  highness  the  duke 
of  0?onee«ter,'*  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  ;  the  second  edition,  in  8vo, 
was  printed  in  idiiO.  Two  eontinuations  of  this  work,  one  of  which 
was  revised  by  Mr  Echard,  u  erte  afterwards  published  in  three  volumes, 
8vo.  la  1702  onr  author  published  in  folio,  with  a  dedication  to 
Qae^  Anne,  '  A  General  Ecclesiastical  Hlstoiy,  from  the  Nativity  of 
our  Messed  Saviour,  to  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity  by  human 
laws,  under  the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great ;  containing  the  space 
of  about  313  years  ;  with  so  much  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  history 
ua>  is  necessary  and  convenient  to  illustrate  the  work  ;  to  which  is  add^ 
a  huge  Chronological  Table  of  all  the  Roman  and  eoelesiastical  aiUrs, 
included  in  the  same  period  of  time.'  This  work  was  so  well  received, 
that  the  sixth  edition  of  it  was  published  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  in  1728, 
Prideaux  says  that     the  Ecdestastieai  History  of  Mr  Laurence 
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Echard  is  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  Euglisii  tongue.**  In  1707,  when 
lie  was  become  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
that  diocese,  he  published,  in  one  yolume,  foIio»  *  The  History  of  £ng- 
laitad,  from  the  first  entrance  of  Julius  Caesar  and  the  Romans,  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First.'  He  dedicated  this  work  to  - 
the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  and  observes,  in  the  dedication,  that  he  was 
excited  to  engage  in  the  undertaking  by  that  nobleman.  In  his  pre- 
tsice  he  gives  some  account  of  the  materials  and  authors  from  which  his 
work  was  eoUected.  He  particularly  enomerates  the  Roman,  Saxon, 
English,  and  monkish  historians;  together  with  Hall,  Grafton,  Poly- 
dore  Virgil,  Holiiished,  Stow,  Speed,  Baker,  Brady,  and  Tyrell ;  and 
among  tlie  m  ritcrs  of  particular  lives  and  reigns,  lie  mentions  Barnes, 
Howard,  Goodwin,  Camden,  Bacon,  Herbert,  and  Habington.  From 
all  these  several  writers,"  says  he,  "  and  many  others,  I  have  collected 
and  formed  this  present  history,  always  taldng  the  liberty  either  to 
copy  or  to  imitate  any  parts  of  them,  if  I  found  them  really  conducing 
to  the  usefulness  or  the  ornament  of  my  work.  And,  from  all  these,  ; 
I  bnvo  compiled  a  history  as  full,  comprehensive,  and  complete,  as  I 
could  bring  into  the  compass  of  the  proposed  size  and  bigness.  And 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting,  I  have  all  the  way  enriched  it  with  the 
best  and  wisest  sayings  of  great  men  that  I  could  find  in  larger  vo- 
Inmes,  and  likewise  with  such  short  moral  reflections,  and  such  proper 
characters  of  men,  as  might  give  life  as  well  as  add  instruction  to  the 
history."  In  1712  Mr  Eciiard  was  installed  archdeacon  of  8lowc,  and 
in  1718  he  published  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  history  of 
England,  which  brings  it  down  to  the  Revolution.  To  these  yolumes 
he  prefixed  a  dedication  to  George  the'  First  Dr  Calamy  found  it 
necessary  to  answer  some  of  Echard's  statements,  particularly  his  mis- 
representations of  the  nonconformists.  Oldmixon  too,  in  his  *  Critical 
History,'  exposes  not  a  few  of  the  archdeacon's  historical  blunders. 
There  is  a  miscalled  epigram  in  the  first  volume  of  Dodsley's  *  Collec- 
tion of  Poems,'  on  the  respective  histories  of  Echard  and  Burnet,  which 
may  amuse  our  readers,  though  it  has  more  of  truth  than  point  or 
poetry  in  it:— 

"  Gil's  history  appears  to  me 
Piolitieal  anatomy; 
A  case  of     !i  ions  well  done^ 
And  malefuclom  every  one. 

iharp  and  itrong  indalfo  pen 
Hist  ri^ally  cuts  up  men, 
And  dues  with  lucid  skill  impart 
Their  iatrard  aib  of  liead  and  heart. 
Laurence  proceed^  anntlier  way, 
And  wolUdress'd  figures  does  display : 
His  charaeten  are  all  in  lleeh» 
Thoir  hands  are  fair,  their  Tacas  fresh. 
And  from  his  sweetening  art  derive 
A  better  geent  than  when  alive. 
'Ho  urax-work  made  to  ploase  the  foiUf 
Whose  fathers  were  Gil's  skeletons. 

The  reader  will  probably  be  satisfied  with  one  speeimen  of  Eehard's 
qualifications  for  the  writing  of  history.  After  gravely  relating,  on  the 
testimony  of  one  Lindsey,  a  story  about,  Cromwell's  oonferenoe  and 

IV.  do 
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4:outract  with  tlie  devil,  on  the  morning  oi  liie  liattie  4>f  Woncester,  be 
«ads:  «*.howf»L«Ddaef  iBi»bebeUeired,«Bdiww  Ar«^  to 
■be  acovimtad  iDoredible,  is  Jeft  to  the  -veader's  faith  and  ^dgment,  and 
not  to  any  deter minatiim  <of  CMir  •wiro.'"    Ecfaard  s  <  faith  and  judgtaeoi' 

were  unfortunately  too  narrow  to  permit  him  feirly  to  swallow  sacfh  a 
deligiitful  anecdote  of  tJii;  r(>publican  general;  but  it  was  far  too  good 
a  tiling  to  be  lost  sight  of,  aiid  so  he  offers  :it  to  ail  iu^  rtaders,  in  the 
hope  tbstaonie  might  be  Couad  walSktkmtfy  onednlMM  Ao  veeeive  it  ftr 
goed  and  wthcBtieated  Uetay. 

moBK  A.  &.  M96. — BOtD  A.  n.  1782. 

To  one  of  those  apparently  incidental  circumstances  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  affairs,  England  stands  indebted  for  t!ie  productioi)«  of 
this  great  master  in  the  art  of  historical  jjainting.  lie  was  the  son  of 
a  gentleman  claiming  debcent  Iruui  an  ancient  family  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  WW  boni  in  that  couitfy  in  tbe  year  1-676L  Hw  &iher  enjoyed  a 
competent  landed  estate ;  but  by  ^-management  and  dissipation,  in- 
volved himself  in  such  difficulties  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  it.  This 
situation  of  domestic  affairs  obliged  the  son  to  think  of  applj'ing  himself 
to  some  profession,  by  which  he  niipht  be  enabled  to  support  hiinself 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  birtli,  aud  tu  tiie  expectations  he  had  formed 
before  faia  fiitber's  nisiQartuiMit.  An  eariy  taste  for^dcawing  suggested 
to  him  tlie  idea  of  studying  tiie  ait  of  paintmg,  and  with  this  view  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  was  protected  and  enconraged  by  his  uncle, 
Dr  Sydenham.  At  this  period  there  were  no  very  famous  masters  of 
the  pictorial  art  in  England  :  Sydeniiam  was  therefore  obliged  to  phice 
his  nephew  under  the  direction  of  a  painter  of  so  little  eminence,  that 
not  even  tlie  merit  of  having  had  such  a  pupil  aa  ThorobiU  has  pre- 
-  s<  rved  his  name  from  oblivion.  The  genius  of  our  young  artbt  sup- 
plied the  defects  of  tlie  instructor ;  being  left  to  his  own  taste  and  ap- 
plication, the  force  of  his  imagination  was  called  forth  by  tliis  very  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  his  industry  keeping  pace  with  his  ingenuity,  he  made 
rapid  progress,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  reputation. 

His  generous  patron,  as  eoon  as  he  found  him  capable  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  works  lOf  the  gneat  masters  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian 
scliools,  enabled  him  to  travel  through  Holland,  Flanders,  and  France. 
Unfortunately,  he  did  not  pursue  his  travels ;  for  great  as  ids  nx  rit  was, 
had  lie  studied  at  Rome  and  Venice  only  a  short  time,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  acquired  greater  correctness  at  the  one,  and  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  perfection  of  colouring  at  the  other,  than  he  possessed. 
As  it  was,  be  excelled  in  historical  and  allegorical  compositions,  and  in 
perspective  and  architecture.  He  liad  a  fertile  invention  ;  iu  sketched 
his  designs  with  gceat  ease  and  spirity  and  executed  tliem  with  a  free 
and  firm  pencil. 

His  merit  in  his  own  country  was  unrivalled,  and  soon  attracted  the 
attention  •f  the  patrons  of  the  fine  arte,  wlho  were  indeed  but  fow  in 
number  in  his  time.  Queen  Anne  set  the  example  by  laf^pointing  him 
to  be  state'{Mdnter»  and  empdoyiag  him  to  paint  the  hbloijr  ef  St  Paiili 
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in  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  cathedral.  It  is  executed  on  eight  pannelS}  in 
two  colours,  relieved  with  gold.  He  aflerwards  executed  fleveral  other 
works,  particularly  at  Hampton-court  palace,  where  he  painted  aa 
apartment,  iit  which  the  queen  and  her  consort,  Prince  George  of  Den* 
mark,  are  represented  in  allegorical  figures  on  the  ceiling.  The  same 
subject  is  executed  in  another  style  on  the  wail.  The  other  paintings 
in  this  palace  were  done  by  Antonio  Verrio,  a  Neapolitan. 

These  gi^t  works  having  eatabliahed  his  reputatioii>]ie  soon  acquired 
a  {brtufle  saflScient  to  esaUe  hua  to  repurehase  the  fsmily-estata ;  aid 
both  wealth  and  honours  were  the  fruit  of  hb  happy  genius.  Ho  was 
chosen  kni'jlit  of  the  shire  for  Dorsetshire,  and  in  that  capacity  sat  se- 
veral \  rai  i  111  parliament.  The  queen  likew  ise  conferred  on  him  the 
houour  oi  knighthood.  His  last  great  undertaking  of  a  public  nature, 
and  which  is  eii^teemed  his  master-pi^^,  was  the  painting  in  the  refec- 
tory and  saToen  ol  Greenwich  hospitGli  a  work  whieb  is  sftiil  the  daily 
subject  of  admimtioa  to  the  fittraerous<  ▼isiton  of  thai  magnifieent 
building. 

The  passage  to  the  refectory  is  through  a  vestibule,  where  Sir  James 
has  represented,  on  the  cupola,  the  lour  winds ;  on  the  wails  are  boys, 
supporting  pauucls  with  inscriptions  of  the  nanes  of  the  bene&ctor&ta 
the  hospital.  From  this  you  ascend  by  a  fligli*  of  steps  to  tbe  refef^ 
toiy,  a  very  noble  gallery,  in  the  middle  of  which  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  are  represented  a!!(  corieally,  attended  by  the  emblems  of 
Love  and  the  Virtues,  who  support  the  sceptre  ;  fhf  motiarrli  appears  to 
be  giving  peace  to  Europe.  The  twelve  signs  oi  the  aodiac  surround 
the  great  oval  in  whidk  he  is  painted ;  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
Apollo  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  drawn  four  bosses,  making  his  tour 
thrftugh  tlw  zodiac,  are  secBi  above.  The  paintier  has  represented  the 
four  elements  in  the  angles ;  and  colossal  figures  support  the  balus- 
trade, where  the  portraits  of  Tycho  Brahe,  Coprrniriis,  and  Newton,  are 
finely  painted.  The  ceiling  is  ail  by  Sir  Janies's  own  hand ;  but  he 
employed  a  Polander  to  assist  him  in  painting  the  walls,  which  are 
adorned  with  representations  of  the  Virtues^  expressive  of  the  design  of 
the  institution,  such  as  Liberality,  Hospits^ty,  and  Charity.  All  the 
paintings  were  executed  from  designs  made  by  Sir  James,  but  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  they  wrre  not  all  finished  by  him,  for  tlie  inferior 
hand  of  his  assistant  is  uisLaniiy  discovered  by  connoisseurs,  who  also 
complain  tliat  the  figures  are  too  much  crowded. 

Sir  James  XhoEohill  enjoyed  the  honour  and  emotnmaits  of  historic 
eal  painter  to  the  court  under  Geoi^e  I.  and  a  few  years  after  the  ac- 
cession of  George  IL  ;  but  taking  part  in  the  political  disputes  of  the 
times,  he  was  dismissed  from  this  post  in  1731.  T\\h  undeserved  dis- 
grace, it  is  said,  sat  hf  avy  at  ln>  lu  art,  and  contribut*  d  to  hasten  liis 
death,  which  happcLid  lu  17^,  at  the  place  of  las  nativity,  alter  a 
year's  illness.  In  his  persoB  and  disposition,  Sir  James  Thon^ill  was 
equally  happy ;  and  his  engaging  manners,  joined  with  his  integrity 
and  sobriety,  gained  him  the  esteem  o£  all  who  Imew  hiofe 
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John  Gay  was  born  in  1G88,  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnstaple,  in 
Devonshire.  Having  receiveil  ;i  eood  grdmmatieal  education  under  the 
care  of  Mr  Luck,  the  mafiter  ui  the  tree-school  al  Barnstaple,  he  was, 
owiDg  to  the  reduced  etrcanntaiiOM  of  bis  fiimfly,  destined  far  tnde» 
and  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  siilMiiereer  in  London. 

With  this  occupation,  however,  he  was  greatly  dissatisfied ;  for,  bav- 
in{T  inibibf^d  n  taste  for  poetry  and  classiral  literature,  he  was  early  dis- 
gusted with  the  servility  and  frivolous  n  itui  e  of  his  employment,  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  iuducud  his  master — who  saw  his  aversion  to  the  busi- 
ness  unoonqaerable — to  resign  his  indentores  for  a  small  consideration. 

On  his  release  he  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
poetry,  and,  in  1711,  published  hl^  first  attempt  in  verse,  entitled  '  Ru- 
ral Sports,'  which  he  inscribed  to  Mr  Pope,  then  nearly  of  his  own  age  ; 
and  an  intimacy  took  place  betwi  (  n  tlie  poets  in  consequence  of  tiiis 
literary  compiiuicrit,  tliat  ripened  into  a  iriendship  equally  durable  and 
sincere.  In  17  IS,  our  author  obtained  a  situation  whtcli  left  him  at  foil 
liberty  to  indulge  liis  taste  fbr  elegant  literature.  He  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  duchess  of  Monmouth,  and  the  public  was  soon  gratified 
by  the  product  of  hi.«  leisure.  His  *  Trivia,  or,  The  Art  of  Walking  the 
Streets  in  London,'  appeared  the  same  year,  and  procured  him  much 
reputation.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  that  species  of  burlesque  in  which 
elevated  language  is  employed  in  the  detail  of  triflhig,  mean,  or  todicroos 
otreumstances.  He  occasionally^  however,  touches  upon  subjects  of  a 
▼eiy  different  nature.  The  following  description  of  a  fire  is  minutely 
correct,  and  at  the  same  time  very  impressive : 

At  first  a  glowing  red  enwraps  the  skies, 

And  borne  by  winds  the  leatl'Miig  sparks  ariie  j 

From  beam  to  tjoam  tho  fierce  contagion  spreads; 
The  spiry  flames  now  lift  aloft  their  heads ; 
Thro*  the  burst  «as}i  a  blazing  deluge  pours, 
And  tpUttiDg  tiles  dnoeiid  in  raltUng  showers. 

A  more  sublime,  thongh  not  a  nioro  accurate  picture  of  this  dreud- 
liil  disaster,  has  been  given  us  by  Darwin,  in  his  *  Botanic  Garden/ 
He  is  addressing  the  Aquatic  Nymphs : 

From  dome  to  dome  when  flames  infuriate  climb, 
Sweep  the  long  street,  invest  the  tower  sublime, 
Gild  the  tall  vanes  axnid  the  •8lmiidi''d  night. 
And  reddening  heaven  returns  the  sanguine  light; 
While  with  vast  strides  and  bristling  hair  aloo^ 
Pkle  Danger  glides  along  the  falling  roof, 
And  giant  Tenor,  howling  in  amaze, 
Moves  his  dark  limbs  across  the  lurid  blase  : 
Nymphs  i  You  first  taught  the  gelid  vnm  to  tise^ 
Hurl'd  in  resplendent  arches  to  the  skies  j 
In  iron  cells  condensed  the  airy  spring, 
And  imp'd  the  torrent  with  unfailing  wing ; 
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— — On  the  fierce  flames  the  shower  impetuous  faU% 
And  sudden  darkneiss  shrouds  ihe  shatter  d  walls ; 
Steam,  smoke,  and  dint  in  blended  Tolamds  rollt 
And  night  and  iilenoe  lepoiMie  the  poto  ■■  ■  ■  . 

Gay  was  now  willing  to  ascertain  what  were  his  talents  for  dramatic 

com]  <  >  sit  ion  :  from  which,  shoidd  success  attend  him  on  the  stage,  he 
might  justly  expect  far  greater  remuneration  than  from  any  othrr  de- 
partment of  poetry.  He  produced,  therefore,  about  this  period,  a  farce 
and  a  comedy,  under  the  titles  of  *  The  Mohocks,'  and  '  The  "Wife  of 
Bath ;'  they  were  both,  however,  nnsocoeasfiil, — a  disappoiotment  that 
was  atteviated  the  sncceeding  year  by  the  popularity  which  accompani- 
ed his  *  Shepherd's  Week,'  so  called,  as  it  consisted  of  six  pastorals 
designntrrl  by  the  days  of  the  week.  This  singular  but  original  work 
was  written  to  support  Pope  in  his  quarrel  with  Phillips,  and  was  in- 
tended as  a  burlesque  parody  upon  the  pastorals  of  his  rival.  Notwith- 
standing," says  Dr  Drake,  the  vulgarity  of  manners  and  coarseness  of 
style  which  these  pieces  exhibit,  they  are,  when  we  dismiss  from  our  minds 
the  caricatnre  intention  with  which  they  were  composed,  so  just  a  picture 
of  genuine  nature,  nnd  present  us  with  so  many  natural  delineations  of 
rural  life,  that  they  became  greater  favourites  with  the  people  than  any 
other  productions  of  the  rustic  class.  In  general,  indeed,  they  were 
read  without  any  reference  to>  or  knowledge  of,  the  dispute  which  oc- 
casioned their  appearance,  and  are  justly  considered  as  representations 
of  nature^  of  merit  equal  with  the  paintings  of  Heemskirke  or  Tenieis." 
They  were  dedicated  to  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  and,  in  return,  Gay  was 
nominated  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Hanover.  He  had  scarcely,  however,  begun  to  act  in  his  now  oHice, 
when  the  death  of  the  queen  closed  aU  his  prospects  from  the  tory  party ; 
yet  he  neglected  not  the  opportunity,  which  his  short  residence  in  Hano- 
ver afforded  him,  of  recommending  himself  to  the  royal  family  ;  and  his 
attehtions  would  probably  have  been  successful,  could  the  dedication 
to  Bolingbroke  have  been  forgotten, — a  political  crime  which  never 
ceased  to  operate  against  all  his  views  of  oliicial  promotion.  He  did, 
however,  what  lay  in  his  power ;  he  congratulated  the  princess  of  Wales 
in  a  poetical  epistle  on  her  arrival ;  and  when.  In  1715,  he  brought  for- 
ward a  di^atic  piece,  named  *  The  What  d'ye  call  it,'  a  kind  of  mock 
tragedy,  it  was  patronised  and  attended  both  I y  ti  e  prince  and  princess 
of  Wale'j ;  and,  though  a  mere  trifle,  acquired  for  its  author  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  profit  and  temporary  celebrity. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  effort,  he  again  tried  his  fortune 
on  the  stage,  in  1717,  by  the  representation  of  a  comedy,  entided, 
*  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,*  with  a  result,  however,  very  different 
from  what  took  place  on  the  fonner  occasion  ;  for,  though  assisted  in  its 
composition  by  Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  it  was  universally  and  drservedly 
condemned,  not  only  for  its  larcical  incidents,  but  for  its  unjust  satire 
on  Dr  Woodward,  a  very  worthy  man,  whose  virtues  should  have 
shielded  him  ffom  such  an  attack. 

Whatever  were  the  emoluments  which  had  hitherto  accrued  to  Gay 
from  his  works,  they  w^re  spent  probably  as  rapidly  as  they  had  been 
obtained  ;  and  it  became  an  object  to  himself  and  his  friends  that  some- 
thing permanent  should  be  the  result  of  his  labours.  It  was  proposed, 
therefore,  in  1720,  that  he  should  publish  his  poems  by  subscription, 
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in  2  vols.  4to>  a  project  by  witich  he  eleared  a  thousand  pounds.  Pos- 
sessed of  what  appeared  to  hirn  so  lar^e  a  sum,  he  called  upon  his  friends 
for  their  direction  in  the  disposal  of  it  to  the  best  advantage  ;  but  like 
tlie  generality  of  those  who  ask  advice,  he  heaid  their  opinions,  and 
pmnicdi  his  owb  pies.  Mr  Z«eww»  Lord  Oxford's  stewtrd^  advised  bim 
to  iavesi  it  in  the  funds^  aad  live  mfcm  the  interest,^ — Dr  Arbuthnot  to 
intrust  it  to  Providence,  and  live  upon  the  principal, — whi^e  Pope  and 
Swift  were  for  purchasing  an  annuity  for  life.  Instead  of  seotirinjr  the 
enjoyment  of  it  in  any  of  these  modes,  he  chose  to  purchase  60 nth  sea 
Btjuck  i  and  with  the  money  thus  laid  out,  aud  a  present  from  Secretary 
Craggs  in  the  same  aawl  lund%  he  at  one  liiae  &tmfy  WKered  himsslf 
to  be  the  possessor  of  twenty  thousand  posnds;  and*  it  w  said,  lived 
according  to  his  expectations  I  Had  he  been  prudent  enough  to  have 
sold  out  in  time,  as  he  was  urgently  requested  to  do,  he  nnight  have 
realized  his  dreams  of  wealth ;  but,  coniideot  in  the  stability  of  his 
speculation,  he  suffered  the  irretrievaUe  period  to  pass»  and  wa^i  shortly 
snenvards  stripped  botb  of  profit  an  d  pr  iucipaL  Soimexpeefeed  a  WTsssa 
vas  too  Brach  for  our  poet's  philosophy;  aad»  had  it  not  been  for  the 
soothing  care  and  atteotioa  of  hia  linends>  Ita  woald  haire  sttiik  bsaeatik 
the  stroke. 

The  recover}'  of  his  health  was  accompanied  by  the  resumption  of 
liis  favourite  pursuits  ;  aud,  having  finisiied  a  tr^edy,  he  wa»  honoured 
with  an  i&vitatiofr  to  read  it  before  the  priMsa of  Waieft  *'WImkII» 
hour  came,'*  says  Johnson,  "  he  saw  the  pnaossa  and  her  ladica  all  in 
expectation ;  and  advancing  with  reverence,  too  great  for  any  other 
attention,  stumbled  at  a  stool,  and  falling  forwards  threw  down  a  weighty 
japan  screen.  i  i»e  princess  started,  the  ladies  screamed,  atid  poor  Gay, 
after  all  the  disturbance,  wafi  still  to  read  hk>  play."  It  i&  probable,,  tiiat 
this  incident  might  give  rise  to  Hawbeswovth's  paperin  tW  Adventnter, 
52,  on  the  Distressea  of  an  Author  invited  to  read  bis  plagr..  Tbo 
tragedy,  which  was  named  '  The  Captives,'  waa  at  length  i^cd  at 
Drury-lane  tlieatre,  in  1723,  an  !  the  author  a  thisd  Digil4  wa*  gnoed 
hy  the  pi  r^(        of  their  royal  esses. 

In  the  year  i72G  appealed  tiie  '  Fables'  for  the  instruction  of  the  duice 
'  of  Cumberland, — the  most  finished  prodnelion  of  oar  poet,  aad  ft»  vhick 
bo  will  owe  the  greater  part  of  bis  reputation  witb  posterityv  "-The  Fi^ 
bles  of  Gay,''  says  Dr  Drake,  "  are  written  with  great  spirit  aadivivacity ; 
and  the  versification  is,  for  the  mo9.t  part,  smootli  and  flowing.  Tfie 
scenery  and  the  clescriptions  are  frequently  happy  and  appropriate ;  ami 
the  incideats  are  occasionally  striking  and  weU-uuagined.  The  deliacts, 
however,  are  equally  conspieuaiis.  Of  the  nature  of  foble-  ba  seema  to^ 
have  entertained  a  verj  lox  idea ;  and  many  of  \m  pieeea  are  ralber 
tales  and  allegories  than  fables.  The  moral  is  too  often  obscure  ok  in* 
apposite  ;  and  he  ha;*  introduced  much  too  large  a  portion  of  aiatire  and 
political  matter.  Bxet  ll( nee  in  the  composition  of  fa!>lc,  indeed,  has 
been  ibuud  of  rare  attainment :  Phaidrus  and  La  i  ontaiue  iiave  no  rivak; 
and  though  Gay  may  be  justly  considered  ss  tbe  best  writer  dT  tbesB 
pleasing  prodaetimis  in  tlie  Englisb  kngnags,.  be  is,  witboni  doubt, 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Latin  bard  in  terMnoia  and  degancat  ■lO'tfag 
French  poet  in  simplicity  and  naiveie." 

The  political  hopes  which  Gay  entertained  from  Ihr  compositinti  of 
these  ikbiea  were  never  gratified.    On  the  aecesaioB  ut  George  IL  wiieu 
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he  e^cpected  the  rich  reward  of  all  his  labours,  he  iband  no  appointment 
allotted  him  but  the  post  of  gentleman-usher  to  the  young  princess  Louisa; 
a  place  which  he  rejected  with  oontempt,  and  with  a  high  sense  of  the 
indignity  that  had  been  offered  him. 

A  ihovt  tnie  after  this  event,  and  wfafle  still  Bamrting  fimm  the 
disappoiRtment  he  bad  undergone,  he  produced  his  celebrated  *  Beggar's 
Opera.'  It  was  acted,  in  1727,  at  Lint  oln's  inn-fields,  having  been 
r^sed  at  Drury-lane  ;  and  the  applause  and  popularity  which  it  ac< 
quired  were  beyond  precedent.  It  was  performed  sixty -three  nights  iu 
succession ;  nor  was  it  less  a  fiivourite  on  the  provmoial  theatres.  Gay, 
sold  Riskf  ihe  auniager,  had  bodi  great  t«8Boa  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
result ;  and  it  was  humorously  remarked  by  the  public,  that  this  opera 
had  made  Gay  rich,  and  Rich  gaf/.  The  object  of  Gay,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  pt^ular  trifle,  was  to  ridicule  the  Italian  opera,  and  to 
satirize  the  court ;  and  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  that,  for  a  time,  he 
suooeeded  to  the  extent  cf  Us  widies.  The  tendency  ef  the  piece,  how- 
ever, has  been  justly  reprobated ;  and  tfacNigh  it  did  not  pvodnee  the 
mischief  which  some  apprehended  firom  its  frequent  exhibition,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  not  only  without  any  moral  principle,  but  in  its  characters 
and  conduct  seductive  and  dangerous.  Spence  gives  the  following 
account  ut  the  origin  of  this  piece :  "  Dr  Swift  had  been  observing  once 
to  Mr  Gay»  what  an  odd  prattgr  sert  «f  a  tinng  a  Newgate  pastora! 
might  jnal^e.  Gay  was  iacliiied  to  try  at  such  a  thing  fbr  some  time ; 
bat  afterwards  tliai^bt  it  woald  be  better  to  write  a  comedy  on  the 
shmp  p1:Mn  This  was  what  gave  rise  to  *  The  Beggars' Opera.'  He 
bt  a  an  ou  it,  and  when  first  he  mentioned  it  to  Swift,  the  doctor  did  not 
niucii  like  the  project.  As  he  carried  it  on,  he  showed  what  he  wrote 
to  both  of  us  i  and  we  now  and  then  gave  a  correetion,  or  a  word  t»r 
two  of  advioe :  bat  it  was  wiiolly  of  iiis  own  writing.  When  it  was 
•done,  neither  of  us  thought  it  wonld  succeed.  We  showed  it  to  Con- 
greve,  who,  after  reading  it  over,  said,  '  It  would  either  take  greatly,  or 
be  damned  confoundedly.'  We  were  all  at  the  first  night  of  it,  in  great 
uncertainty  of  the  event,  till  we  were  very  mucii  encouraged  by  our 
hearing  tlie  duke  of  Argyle,  who  sat  in  the  wteaet  box  to  us,  say,  *  It  will 
do«it  must  do^I  see  it  in  the  eyes  of  tbem/  This  was  a  good  while 
before  the  first  act  was  mtri  and  so  gave  us  ease  soon,  for  the  duke 
(beside  his  own  good  ta?rte)  has  as  particular  a  knack  ris  any  one  now- 
living,  in  discovering  the  taste  of  the  public.  He  ua^  quite  right  in 
this,  as  usual ;  the  good-nature  of  the  audience  appeared  sstronger  and 
Stronger  every  act,  and  ended  in  a  damourof  applaase." 

iEnoouraged  fay  the  patronage  of  the  public,  our  author  composed  a 
second  part,  under  the  title  of  '  Polly  ;'  but,  owing  to  the  political  com- 
plexion of  its  predecessor,  the  lord-chambcrlain  issued  a  prohibition 
against  its  pei  Ibrmance, — a  circumstance  which  in  the  end  proved  highly 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  Gay ;  for  his  friends,  stimulated  by  the 
opposition,  exerted  tbraiselvee  so  eflfectoally  in  obtaining  a  subscription 
for  its  publication,  that  he  acquired  near  twelve  hundred  pounds  by  tlie 
expedient, — a  sum  greatly  superior  to  the  profits  of  the  '  Beggar's  Opera.* 
Nor  was  this  the  only  good  consequence  which  resulted  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  court-party.  The  duke  and  duchess  of  Quoensbury,  who 
had  a  sincere  regard  for  Gay,  received  him  into  their  house, — treated 
liim  with  every  respect  and  attention,— and  undertoolK  the  regulation  of 
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bi8  finaocegi  a  tuk  to  which  the  poet  had  ever  proved  bimwlf  inade- 
quate. 

He  was  now  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  fortune;  but,  as  life  is  neces- 
sarily chequered  with  evil,  no  sooner  was  be  released  from  pecuniary 
anxiety  tiian  his  health  began  to  decline.  He  had  fi>r  some  yean  been 
subject  to  returns  of  a  complaint  in  his  stomach  and  bowels,  which  now 
beinune  more  irequent  and  violent ;  and  he  was  at  length  seised  with  an 
inflammation  of  these  organs,  which  proved  more  than  commonly  rapid 
in  its  progress,  and  he  expired  on  the  'hth  of  December,  1732,  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

«  Few  men,"  says  Dr  Brake,  whose  notice  of  our  poet  we  have  nearly 
adopted  in  the  above  sketch,  **  were  more  beloved  by  those  who  in- 
timately knew  him  than  Gay;  his  .moral  charactorwas  excellent;  his 
temper  peculiarly  sweet  and  entraj^ing;  but  he  possessed  a  simplicity 
of  manner  and  character  wliicii,  tiiough  it  endeared  him  to  his  iiitiids, 
rendered  hiui  very  uniit  for  tlie  general  business  of  life.  He  was,  io 
ftct,  as  Pope  has  emphatically  observed, 

*  Tn  wit^  a  man;  simplicity,  a  child.' 

*'  Independent  of  the  compositions  which  wo  have  enumerated,  Gay 
was  the  anther  of  the  *  Fan,*  a  mythological  li(  ti  in;  of 'Dione,*  a  pastorai 
drama ;  of  '  Achilles,'  an  opera,  nut  acted  uutii  alter  his  death ;  and  of 
several  minor  poems,  among  which  the  pathetic -beauties  of  the  two  bal- 
lads, commencing  '  All  in  the  Downs,'  and  ''Twito  when  the  Seas  were 
Roaring,'  have,  without  doubt,  been  felt  by  all  our  readers.  To  these 
may  be  added  some  posthumous  productions  ;  a  second  volume  of  his 
Fables,  not  equal  to  the  first;  the  *  Distrct  ^Vife,'  a  comedy;  and  a 
humorous  etlusion,  entitled  ^  The  Rehearsal  at  Gotham.' 

^*He  was  the  author  also  of  a  paper  in  the  Guardian,  No.  149,  on 
dress ;  a  subject  which,  though  not  very  promising,  b^ing  frivolous  in  it- 
self, and  nearly  worn  out  by  others,  he  has  contrived  to  render  the 
vehicle  both  of  originality  and  wit.  For  these  aequisitions,  he  is  in- 
debted to  the  ingenuity  of  his  parallel  between  poetry  aud  dress  ;  which 
he  has  supported  with  much  fancy  and  spirit,  accompanied  by  a  pretty 
large  portion  of  justifiable  satire. 

'*  The  dress  of  our  ancestors,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cighteoDth 
century,  with  all  its  follies  and  mutabilities,  may  be  very  accurately 
drawn  from  the  various  sketches  interspersed  among  the  pajiers  of  Steele 
and  Addison ;  and,  though  we  may  be  rather  inclined  to  complain  of 
the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  subject,  there  is,  most  undoubtedly, 
a  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  contemplating  the  drapery  and  decoration 
of  beauty  and  fiuhion,  as  they  existed  a  centuiy  ago,  especially  when 
these  portraits  are  grouped  and  coloured  by  masters  of  such  sicknow- 
ledged  skill  and  fidelity." 
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BIBD  A.D.  1734-5. 

« 

John  Arbuthnot,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  episcopal  church 
of  Scotland,  and  allied  to  the  noble  family  from  which  ho  derived  hi;? 
name,  was  born  at  Arbuthnot,  near  Montrose,  not  long  after  the  Re- 
storation. Having  at  a  proper  age  entered  the  university  of  Aberdeen, 
be  applied  himsdf  with  dil^ence  to  his  studies,  and  olttiiiately  took 
his  doctor's  "degfee.  His  mther,  not  aeeommodatiiig  Etmself  to  the 
ebaoge  of  affairs  at  the  Revolution,  forfeited  his  living,  and  retired  to 
a  small  estate  of  his  own,  whih?  John  and  his  brothers  were  compelled 
to  look  to  their  own  exertions  for  their  livelihood.  Dr  Arhnthnot  re- 
solved to  push  his  fortunes  in  Loudon,  wiiere  he  was  hospitably  received 
into  the  house  of  Mr  William  Pate,  where  he  resided  for  some  time, 
and  supported  himself  by  teaching  the  mathematics.  While  he  was 
thus  employed,  Dr  Woodward,  in  1695,  published  his  *  Essay  towards 
a  Natural  History  of  the  Eai-th  a  work  to  which  Arbuthnot  wrote  an 
answer  in  1697,  under  the  title  of  '  An  Examination  of  Dr  Wood- 
ward's Account  of  the  Deluge,'  &c. ;  which,  considering  the  imperfect 
acquaintance  at  that  time  with  the  seience  of  geology ,  may  be  ac- 
counted a  learned  performance*  It  ^certainly  laid  the  foundation  of 
Arbuthnot's  fame,  which  was  much  extended  by  an  essay  he  pub- 
lished in  1700,  <  On  the  UsefulnP'5i«i  of  the  Mathemnties  to  youngs 
students  in  the  universities.'  This  is  a  production  of  vpw  great  merit; 
perhaps  there  is  nolliing  on  the  same  subject  superior  tu  xt  in  our  lan- 
guage. Had  Dr  Arbuthnot  written  nothing  besides,  this  <tract  alone 
would  hare  raised  him  to  a  considerable  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters* 
No  person,  it  has  been  said,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  mathematics, 
can  penile  it  without  being  made  painfully  sensible  of  the  inferiority  to 
which  jiis  ignorance  depresses  him.  The  advantages  which  he  so  con- 
vincingly demonstrates  to  accrue  to  the  mind  from  mathematical  stu- 
dies, are  principally  these: — 1st,  They  induce  and  confirm  a  habit  of 
attontion.  3d,  They  aocQStom  to  close  and  demonstrative  reasoning. 
3d,  They  emancipate  the  mind  from  prejudice,  credulity,  and  supersti- 
tion. Tlirough  the  whole,  the  Doctor  manifests  his  comprehensive 
leEiming,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  discoveries  which  at  that 
time  had  been  made  in  every  part  of  philosophy.  His  practice  in- 
creasing with  bis  reputation,  he  now  became  known  to  many  of  the 
roost  celebrated  men  of  his  lav,  and  was,  in  1704,  dected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  society,  to  which  a  few  year*;  after  he  communicated  a  pa- 
per,  which  is  printed  in  the  Pliilosopliical  tian^ar  tions,  entitled,  '  Of 
the  Regularity  of  the  Births  of  both  Sexes.'  Among  the  innumerable 
footsteps,  he  says,  of  Irvine  Fiovldenoe,  there  is  a  very  remarimble  one 
to  be  obseryed  in  die  exact  balance  that  is  nudntuned  between  the  num- 
bers of  men  and  women.  He  is  of  opinion  that  this  equality  of  births 
has  no  probable  cause  in  physics;  and  the  scholium  which  he  draws 

*  In  thlf^  and  a  ftw  ethm*  Instances,  wo  liave  departed  from  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 

Slan  of  our  work,  as  expressed  in  the  title;  no  hisioi  y  of  the  Augustan  ago  of  Kngilsh 
teraturc  would  have  been  complete  without  a  notice  of  Dr  Arbuthnot. 
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from  the  whole  is,  that  polygamy  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  Daturey  and 
injurious  to  the  propagation  of  the  human  race. 

In  1 70 J,  Prince  Geoi^e  of  Denmark  was  suddcuiy  taken  ill  at  Ep- 
som, and  Dr  Arbnthnot  being  on  the  spot,  was  <Milled  to  his  assistance* 
The  result  of  his  attendance  on  the. prince  was  his  appointment  as 
sician-extraordinary  to  Queen  Anne.  In  1709  this  appointment  was 
followed  by  that  of  fourth  physirinri  in  ordinary  :  and  in  1710  he  was 
admitted  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians.  The  conhdencc  reposed 
ill  him  by  hii»  royul  mistress  appears  by  the  terms  in  which  he  is  spoken 
of  by  Swift»  who  calls  bim  the  queen's  fevonrite  physician,**  and  again 
"  the  queen  s  favourite.*'  Being  thus  distinguished  by  his  professional 
abilities,  his  influence  at  court,  and  Ids  literary  attainments,  Arbuthnot 
acquircfi  the  friendship  not  only  of  the  leadinf^  men  of  his  party,  as 
Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  but  that  of  all  the  wit^  and  scholars  of  his 
time.  On  Swifts  visit  to  London  in  1710,  a  strict  intimacy  was  formed 
between  them,  and  soon  after  Pope  was  added  to  the  number  of  his 
friends. 

In  the  3'par  1712  appeared  the  first  part  of  *  The  History  of  John 
Bull,'  of  which  it  !ms  beon  justly  said,  that  "  never  was  :i  ])olitical 
allegory  managed  with  more  exquisite  humour,  or  a  more  skilful  adap- 
tation of  characters  and  circumstances.'*  The  doubt  entertained  re- 
specting the  author  of  this  satire,  has  been  dispelled  by  Swift  and 
Pope,  who  both  distinctly  attribute  it  to  Dr  Arbuthnot.  Pope  drt  lares 
that  Arbuthnot  was  the  "  sole  author."  The  object  of  this  highly  hu- 
morous production  was  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  Marlborough,  and,  if  possible,  to  render  the  country  discon- 
tented with  the  war.  Arbnthnot-— who  was  one  of  that  literary  phalanx 
attached  to  the  fortunes  of  Harley  and  the  tcunes-^was  aware  how  en- 
tirely that  minister's  power  depended  on  a  peace  with  France,  and, 
therefore,  ho  applied  all  the  vigour  of  his  wit  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  end  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  '  History  of 
John  BuU'  was  eminently  efficacious  in  forwarding  the  purposes  of  the 
tones.  The  ingenuity  of  the  story,,  united  to  its  intelligible,  straight- 
forward, comic  hnmoor,  procured  for  it  a  fovourable  reception  every- 
where; but  to  politicians^  the  exquisite  skill  of  its  satire  gave  it  a  pecu- 
liar relish.  After  the  aoopssion  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  a  supplement 
to  the  '  History'  appear  d  ;  Uut  it  has  been  doubted  whether  tiiis  is  a 
genuine  production  of  Ai  Imthnot's  pen  or  not.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  the  two  first  parts,  as  printed  in  Swift*sworiu,  are  all  that  pro- 
ceeded from  Arbuthnot. 

E:ii]y  in  the  year  17H  he  engaged  with  Pope  and  Swift  in  a  design 
of  writing  a  satire  on  the  abuses  of  human  learning  in  every  branch. 
The  exeeutitia  of  it  was  to  be  in  the  manner  of  Cervantes,  under  the 
history  of  some  feigned  adventures.  The  name  by  which  the  intended 
hero  was  to  be  called,- was  now  assigned  to  that  assemblage  of  wits  and 
learned  of  which  these  three  formed  the  nucleus,  and  it  was  called  the 
"  Scriblerus  club."  Harley,  Atterbury,  Congreve,  and  Gay,  were 
members.  In  this  brilliant  collection  of  learning  and  genius,  no  one 
was  belter  qualified,  both  in  point  of  wit  and  erudition,  than  Dr  Ar- 
buthnot, to  promote  the  otgect  of  the  society,  which  was  to  ridicule 
the  absurdities  of  fiilse  taste  in  learning,  under  the*  character  of  a  man 
of  capacity  enough>  but  no  judgment,  who  bad  industriously  dipped 
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into  eveiy  art  and  science.  But  the  prosecution  of  this  noble  de.sign, 
at  least  in  a  regular  way,  was  preTented  by  the  queen's  d^tb,  which 
dee|>l7  affected  Popei  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot,  who  were  all  of  them 
warmly  attached  to  Lord  Oxford  s  ministry ;  and  a  final*  period  was 

afterwards  put  to  the  project,  by  the  separation  and  growing  infirmities, 
ot  Dean  Swift,  by  the  bad  health  of  Dr  Arbuthriot,  and  other  concur- 
riug  causes.  The  incomplete  essay  towards  this  design,  entitled  '  The 
first  book  of  the  Memoirs  of  Martinns  Soriblerus|,'  excites  deep  regret, 
that  its  progress  should  have  been  diecked.  "  Polite  letters,"  says  the 
learned  cditor.of  Pope's  works,  "  never  lost  more  than  in  the  defeat 
of  this  scheme ;  in  the  execution  of  which  work  this  illustrious  tri- 
umvirate would  have  found  exercise  for  his  own  pteuliar  talents,  besides 
constant  employment  for  those  they  all  had  in  common.  Dr  Arbuth- 
not  was  skilled  in  every  thing  which  rehted  to  science;  Mr  Pope  was. 
a  master  in  the  fine  arts ;  and  Dr  Swift  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of. 
the  world.  Wit  they  had  all  in  equal  measure ;  and  this  so  large,  that  . 
no  age  perhaps  ever  produced  three  men  to  wlioin  nature  had  more 
bountifully  bestowed  it,  or  in  whom  art  had  bruuglit  it  to  higher  per- 
fection." A  portion  of  their  labours  still  survives  in  tliree  inimitable, 
pieces: — ^tlie  first  book  of  'Martinns  Scriblerus;*  the  *  Travels  of 
Gulliver;'  and  the  ;*  Artiof  Sinking  in  Poetry.'  Of  these,  the  first 
book  of  *  Scriblerus*  was  published  after  the  death  of  Dr  Arbuthnot  in 
1741,  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Pope's  prose  works:  the  '  Travels  of 
Gulliver'  in  1726;  and  the  *  Art  of  Sinkini^'  in  the  miscellanies  of 
Pope  and  Swifl,  in  1727.  There  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  of  the  three  pieces  above-mentioned,  Arbuthnot  was  the  sole 
author  of  the  first*  Swift  of  the  second,  and  Pope  of  the  third.  The 
Scriblerus  has,  it  is  true,  been  printed  in  the  collected  editions  of  the 
works  both  of  Swift  and  Pope;  yet  the  internal  evidenee  is  <^ufficieDt 
to  prove  it  the  entire  production  of  Arbuthnot,  to  whom  Warton  has 
attributed  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eiglith,  tenth,  and  twelfth  chapters, 
"  whatever  may  be  determined  of  the  other  parts  of  the  memoirs."  The 
medical  and  antiquarian  knowledge  displayed  in  the  other  chapters, 
and  the  ridicule  on  Dr  Woodward  in  the  third,  afford  strong  presump- 
tion of  their  having  the  same  or'u/u}  as  the  rest.  The  hvmiorous  essay 
concerning  the  origin  of  tlie  sciences,  w  hich  is  usually  appended  to  the 
memoirs  of  Scriblerus,  appears  from  Spence  to  be  a  joint  production  of 
Arbuthnot,  Pope,  and  Pamell. 

The  death  of  the  queen  was  the  finishing  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the 
torles.  Never  was  the  dispersion  of  a  party  more  complete.  Arbuth- 
not too  felt  severely  the  change  in  his  circumstances ;  but,  even  whilst 
writhing  under  the  painful  mortification  which  usually,  or  but  too  fre- 
quently, attends  a  reverse  of  fortune,  his  satirical  humour  and  spirit  of 
wit  turned  the  very  cause  of  his  pain  into  objects  of  diversion.  In  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  Swift;,  he  thus  writes:  "1  have  an  opportunity, 
calmly  and  philosophically  to  consider  that  treasure  of  vilencss  and 
baseness  that  I  always  believed  to  be  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  to  be- 
hold them  exert  their  insolence  and  baseness ;  every  new  instance,  in- 
stead of  surprising  and  grieving  me,  as  it  does  some  of  my  friends, 
really  diverts  me,<-.-and  in  a  manner  proves  my  theory.** 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  a  still  more  deplorable  account  is  given  of 
llie  misfortunes  in  which  the  queen's  death  had  involved  her  courtiers ; 
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"  The  queens  poor  servaiitB  are  like  so  many  poor  orphans  exposed  in 
the  streets."  Arbutfanot  himself  was  oompelied  to  qait  his  apartments 
iQ  St  James*  palace*  and  take  a  house  in  Dover  streeti  where  he  en« 

deavoured  to  forget  his  political  anxieties  in  literary  occupation.  His 
spirito  appear  to  have  suffered  considerably  at  this  time,  for,  in  a  letter 
to  Pope,  dated  September  7th,  1714,  he  says:  ''I  am  extremely 
obliged  to  you  for  taking  notice  of  a  poor,  old,  distressed  eoartier,  com- 
rnonly  the  most  despicable  Aing  in  the  wmid*  This  blow  has  so 
roused  Scriblems,  tiiat  he  has  recovered  his  senses,  and  thinks  and 
talks  like  other  men.  From  being  frolicsome  and  gay,  hp  is  turned 
grave  and  morose."  This  depression  of  spirits,  Imwrvcr,  had  not  given 
him  a  distaste  for  the  society  of  his  friends :  "  Martin  s  office,"  he  adds, 
**  b  now  the  second  door  on  the  left  hand  in  Dover  street,  where  lie  will 
be  glad  to  see  Dr  Paraelly  Mr  Pope»  and  his  old  firiendst  to  whom  he 
can  still  afford  a  half-pint  of  daret." 

Among  all  the  political  opponents  of  the  tories,  none  appear  to  have 
incurred  trreatcr  odium  than  Burnet,  whose  honest  relation  of  tlic  his- 
tory of  his  own  times  excited  at  once  the  fear  and  the  spleen  of  his 
enemies.  To  ridicule  that  valuable  work,  even  before  its  publication, 
all  the  literary  talent  of  the  tories  was  put  in  reqaisition,  and  Arbntfa- 
mA  p(  rformed  his  share  of  the  task;  at  least,  there  is  a  piece  printed  at 
the  end  of  his  miscellaneous  works,  which  bears  evidence,  both  internal 
and  external,  of  its  being  an  emanation  from  thr  mind  of  Arbuthnot,  and 
which  has  for  its  object  the  ridicule  of  the  bishop  ol  Sai  am.  The  title 
runs  thus :  '  Notes  and  Memorandums  of  the  six  Days  preceding  the 
Death  of  a  Right  Reverend  "  ->  containing  many  RemarkaUe  Passages, 
with  an  Inscription  designed  for  his  Monument.'  Such  is  its  keen  and 
comic  humour,  that  a  short  extract  will  probably  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  reader.  The  personal  vanity  and  egotism  of  Baraet  are  thus 
unmereiiuliy  ridiculed : 

Sunday' — Wake  at  ibur :  Reflect  on  tiie  strange  somnations  of  the 
night.  Remember  the  saying  of  Horace»  «e/itf  €Bgri  somnui;  what 
have  I  to  do  with  heathen  poets  ?  the  soul  must  be  immortal,  but  not 
Dodwell's  way.  Asgill  a  fool :  no  man  can  be  translated  but  from  one 
see  to  another :  there  is  some  sense  in  that,  verily  I  Spectres,  pointed  fires, 
headless  mortals,  visionary  elyslums,  creatures  of  the  fancy.  That 
part  of  the  dream  about  \vaili.iiig  uu  a  great  bridge,  and  iaiiing  from 
thence  into  a  boundless  ocean,  where  I  sunk  down  and  saw  at  the 
bottom,  Daniel  Burgess,  William  Pen,  &c*  carries  a  fine  allegory. 
Nothing  at  all  in  it,  however.  The  Lord  has  more  work  for  me  to  do 
still.  Calf  for  my  man  Jonathan.  Brings  a  candle.  Fancy  Jonathan 
looks  like  Death.  Say  a  prayer  and  a  half  of  my  own.  Jonathan  and 
J  reason  thus  about  death. 

*'  JlfiM#.— Suppose  yon  aie  Death,  tell  me  what  yea  would  say  to  me 
now,  Jonathan. 

"  Janath^l  Death !  uu  Sir,  I  can*t  be  DeaUi ;  nay,  I  am  no  relatioii  of 

his;  never  saw  him  in  my  life,  Sir. 

**  Mast, — Thou  man  of  carnal  understanding  and  gross  ignorance  ; 
thou  and  every  worm  (for  what  is  man  but  a  worm?)  art  related  to 
him  I  Life  and  Death  are  akin,  as  much  as  flesh  and  comqition  t  there- 
fore suppose  thyself  Death,  and  speak  to  me  in  his  name. 

JcnatlL-^Jn  the  name  of  Deatht  then,  what  is  it  you  would  have,  Sir  ? 
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**  jlfai^<— YoQ  must  say  you  are  come  to  visit  me,  and  ask  me  some 
questions ;  am!  I  \v\\l  reply  to  you.  This  will  fortify  my  flpirit8»  and 
make  me  less  afraid  of  real  Death  when  lie  approaches. 

"  Jonath, — I  come,  Sir,  to  teli  you  that  you  have  lived  long  enougii, 
uid  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  tbe  worid :  it  k  aot  fit  yoa  ihoald  Uve 
Co  be  a  week  older :  your  sense  and  reason  aie  gone :  yoa  ate  a  bnrdeo 
to  the  earth :  repent  and  oome  away  with  me. 

<•  Mast. — That  is  too  much.  You  should  have  left  out  burden  of  the 
earth,  and  those  things:  I  see  you  don*t  understand  my  meaning.  No 
more  of  thiit. 

Jonathan  departs.  Tliink  of  his  stupidity.  It  oonid  not  be  ont«f 
desjgn^be  thinks  bis  master  mad«  Bise  at  seven.  Indisposition  in- 
creases.  Send  for  a  list  of  the  Lent  fHreachers  :  make  pisbes  at  some 

names.  Will  it  come  to  my  turn  ?  St  Andrews,  a  large  parish  :  a 
great  many  odd  saints'  names  about  this  town  should  be  abolished. 
The  almanacks  ought  to  be  corrected,  lied  letters  abomuiatioa.  Re- 
solve to  see  nobody  |o-day.  Resolve  to  drink  three  quarts  of  water- 
gruel  instead  of  my  tea.  Sick*  very  mck,^— call  for  my  man :  order  him 
to  bring  the  folio -in  manuscript  of  my  own  life  and  times.  Consider 
what  a  preat  name  I  shall  leave  behind  me.  Doctor  WoUwood  stole 
his  memoir  from  my  conversation.  If  he  has  gained  a  great  reputa- 
tion, I  shall  certainly.  Better  than  Thuanus.  Man  brings  the  book ; 
begin  to  read :  an  exodlent  prefiiee :  very  happy  at  prefkces.  Courts 
of  Charles  and  James:  juggling,  tricking,  mistresses,  whores  spiritual 
and  temporal ;  French  money,  more  money  ;  slavery,  popery,  arbitrary 
power,  liberty,  plots,  Italy,  Geneva,  Rome,  Titus  Oates,  Dangerfield ; 
money  again  ;  peace,  war,  war,  peace ;  more  money.  Lay  down  this 
book.    Reflect  how  I  came  to  know  all  this :  Lord  L — ale,  a  goo<l 

deals  R  ^1  a  good  ^al  more:  the  king  some.   Confiermces  with 

great  men :  infonnations ;  multitudes  of  pamphlets.  Cabinetted  twice 
in  one  day :  absconded  a  week :  appeared  again :  run  away  :  hadenus 
hceci  call  for  dinner:  dine  alone,  with  health  to  friend  Benjamin. 
Hear  a  knocking  at  the  door ;  two  letters  out  of  the  country :  one 
from  Geneva.  Mem.  To  answer  the  latter  this  night.  Ask  my  man 
how  I  look?  answoed.  Belter  than  when  he  played  the  part  of 
Death  to  me.  Sicken  immediately  after  dinner.  Fumes  I-^^want  of 
digestion.  Drink  a  glass  of  wine.  Try  to  go  to  sleep  in  my  easy 
chair  :  nod  a  little  :  wake  better.  Return  to  my  book :  read  and  drink 
tea  till  night :  much  about  myself :  vacancies  of  places ;  bishopncks, 
deaneries,  livings :  new  oaths ;  clergy  obstinate :  Sherlock  alone : 
South  and  Shenock :  Fenwick,  Cdlier.  Failiament  against  us.  To- 
ries prevail :  miserable  times ;  preach  against  them.  Interrupted : 
friend  comes  in  by  Jonathan's  mistake.  Good  news,  however :  all  of 
our  side,  public  justice  :  no  security  like  it.  Talk  of  indifferent  mat- 
ters. Pity  poor  L — d  Thomas's  son.  It  must  be  dissolved.  Afflic-  ^ 
tions  fall  tu  the  righteous  :  sons  are  strange  giddy  things ;  think  of  my 
Tom.  Read  a  page  of  my  book  to  my  friend.  He  is  in  raptures.  I 
am  much  better:  talk  cheerfully :  drink  some  sack.  Clock  strikes 
nine ;  he  goes.  Walk  about  a  little.  Feet  weak.  Giddiness  in  the 
head.  Call  for  my  quilted  cap ;  look  on  the  glass :  cap  falls  over  mine 
eyes :  sad  token.    New  fears.   Mem.  To  send  for  a  physician  in  the 
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morning.:  human  means  necessary:  man  must  co-operate.  Grow 

worse  :  'j^o  to  bed.    Forj»et  that  it  was  Sunday."— 

In  tlit  course  of  this  journal  a  dialogue  occurs  between  the  bishop 
and  ins  physician  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  who  was  Arbuthnot's  immediate 
successor.  Garth  was  knighted  with  the  sword  of  Marlborough,  aod 
appointed  ph3^ician  to  the  king.  The  known  freedom  of  Sir  Samuel's 
sentiments  on  religion  is  exhibited  in  this  dialogue.  An  observa- 
tion of  Pope,  however,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  practical  be- 
nevolence. "  If  ever,"  said  he,  "  there  was  a  good  Christian  without 
knowing  himself  to  be  so,  it  was  Dr  Grarth."  That  Arbuthnot  did  not 
entertain  any  very  high  opinion  of  his  rival,  appears  from  a  passage 
from  a  letter  to  Dean  Swift,  written  soon  afker  the  queen's  death,' 
in  which  he  says,  "  Garth  told  me  his  merit  was  giving  intelligence 
about  his  mistress's  health.  I  desired  he  would  do  me  the  favour  that 
I  valued  myself  upon  quite  the  contrary  ;  and  I  hoped  to  live  to  see  the 
day  when  his  majesty  would  value  me  the  more  for  it  too." 

In  order  to  divert  the  chagrin  occasioned  by  the  queen's  death  and 
the  mislbrtane  of  his  friends,  Dr  Arbuthnot  determined  to  make  a  tour 
in  France,  where  he  lef^  two  of  his  daughters  under  the  care  of  their 
unele,  who  was  residing  in  that  country.  Previous  to  this  visit  he  is 
said  to  have  assisted  Gay  in  tlie  farce  of  '  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,' 
which  was  brought  out  in  1716,  but  had  no  success. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1722,  Arbuthnot,  finding  himself  unwell,  visited 
Bath,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  his  brother,  who  had  lately  ar^ 
rived  in  England,  probably  tlie  one  in  whose  care  he  had  left  his 
daughters  on  his  visit  to  Paris.  Mr  Robert  Arbuthnot  was  a  person  of 
a  8inj!^id;irly  benevolent  character,  and  is  commemorated  in  a  letter 
from  Pope  to  tiie  Hon.  Iloln  i  t  .  "  Dr  Arbuthnot  is  going  to 

Bath, — his  brother,  who  is  lately  cuuie  to  iiUgiand,  goes  abo  to  the 
Bath,  and  is  a  more  extraordinary  man  than  h^  and  worth  yonr  going 
thither  on  purpose  to  know  him.  The  spirit  of  philanthropy*  so  loi^ 
dead  to  our  worid,  b  revived  in  him.  He  is  a  philosopher  all  of  fire ; 
so  warmly,  nay  so  wildly  in  the  right,  that  he  forces  all  others  about  h\m 
to  be  so  too,  and  draws  them  into  his  own  vortex.  He  is  a  stai-  I  hat 
looks  as  if  it  were  all  fire,  but  is  all  benignity,  ail  gentle,  and  ben(;ticial 
influence.  If  there  be  other  men  that  would  serve  a  friend,  yet  he  ts 
the  only  one  I  believe  that  could  make  eveto  an  enemy  serve  a  fnend.** 

There  are  but  few  traces  of  Arbuthnot's  proceedings  for  some  years 
after  tiiis  time,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been  much  occupied  in 
literary  undertakings.  He  was  chosen  second  rrnsor  of  the  college  of 
physicians,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1723.  in  the  autumn  of  1723 
he  had  a  dangerous  illness.  His  friend  Pope  visited  him  ou  this  occa- 
Hon,  and  thus  communicates  the  intelligence  of  his  illness  to  Dean 
Swift:  **Dr  Arbuthnot  is,  at  this  time,  ill  of  a  very  dangerous  distem- 
per, an  imposthume  in  the  bowels,  which  is  broke ;  but  the  event  is 
very  uncertain.  Whatever  that  be  (he  bids  roe  tell  yon,  and  I  write 
ihis  by  him)  he  lives  and  dies  your  faithful  friend,  and  one  reason  he 
has  to  desire  a  little  longer  life  is,  the  wish  to  see  you  ouce  more.** 

In  the  year  1727  he  published  a  work  of  great  learning  and  value, 
entitled*  *  Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures^  explained 

>  Soolt's  Bwitt,  xri.  24», 
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and  exemplified  in  several  dtflsertatioos,'  4to.   This  volame,  whiieb'  does 

prcat  honour  to  the  antiquarian  knowledge  and  industry  of  the  writer, 
though  not  wholly  free  from  inswjcuracies,  has  ever  since  been  con^KK  r- 
f!d  a  standard  work.  Although  much  engaged  in  professional  avoca- 
tions, he  stil]  occasionally  diverted  iiimseif  in  compositions  of  wit  and 
humour,  amo.ngst  which  his  epitaph  upon  the  in&mous  Colonel  Chartres 
has  been  preserved.  In  17S2  he  published  a  professional  treatise  '  On 
the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments,'  and  in  the  following  year  an  essay 
*0n  the  Effects  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies.'  In  173-2  hr  also  assisted  in 
the  detecting  and  punishinsr  the  seandalous  frauds  and  abuses  w!)ieh  had 
been  carried  on  by  u  company  under  the  name  of  the  Charitable  cor- 
poration.  A  little  before' the  appearance  of  the  publication  on  Air,  he 
met  with  a  severe  domestic  affliction  in  the  death  of  bn  son  Chafles^ 
*'  whose  life,**  he  says,  "  if  it  had  so  pleased  God,  he  would  willingly 
have  redeemed  with  his  own." 

'  Finding  the  state  of  his  health  more  precarious,  Dr  Arbuthnot  re- 
tired in  1734  to  Ilampstead.  "  I  came  out  to  this  place,"  says  he  in 
an  affecting  letter  to  his  friend  Swift,  dated  October  4th,  **  so  reduced 
by  dropsy  and  an  asthma,  that  I  could  neither  sleep,  breathe,  eat,  nor 

move.  I  most  earnestly  desired  and  begged  of  God  that  he  would  take 
me."  His  attachment  to  Swift  is  strongly  and  tendr  rly  manifested  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  letter.  "  1  am  afraid,  ray  dear  iriend,  we  shall  never 
see  one  another  more  in  this  world.  I  shall  to  the  last  moment  preserve 
my  love  and  esteem  for  you,  being  well  assured  you  will  never  leave 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  honour ;  for  all  that  is  in  this  world  is  not  worth 
the  least  deviation  from  that  way." 

In  the  same  strain  of  earnest  friendship  lie  had  a  little  while  previ- 
ously addressed  a  letter  to  Pope.  "  As  for  you,  my  good  friend,  I 
think,  since  our  first  acqaintance,  there  have  not  been  any  of  those  little 
suspicions  or  jealousies  that  often  affect  the  sincercst  friendships :  I  am 
sure  not  on  my  side.  I  must  be  so  sincere  as  to  own,  that  though  I 
could  not  help  valuing  you  for  thos  t  ilents,  which  the  world  prizes, 
yet  they  were  not  the  foundation  of  my  friendships;  they  were  quite  of 
another  sort;  nor  shall  I  at  present  offend  you  by  enumerating  them; 
and  I  make  it  my  last  request  that  you  will  cotitinuc  that  noble  disdain 
and  abhorrence  of  vice  which  you  seem  naturally  endued  with ;  but  still 
with  a  regard  to  your  own  safety ;  and  study  more  to  reform  than  chas- 
tise, though  the  one  cannot  be  effected  without  the  other.  A  recovery 
in  my  case,  and  at  my  age,  is  impossible;  the  kindest  wish  of  my  friends 
is  Euthanasia.    Living  or  tlying  1  shall  always  be  yours." 

Pope  was  not  insensible  to  the  atibction  and  advice  of  his  excellent 
friend.  "  If,"  says  he  in  his  reply,  "  it  be  the  will  of  God,  (which  I 
know  will  also  be  yours,)  that  we  must  separate,  I  hope  it  will  be  bet- 
ter for  you  than  it  can  be  for  me.  You  are  fitter  to  live  or  die  than 
any  man  I  know.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  and  may  God  preserve  your 
life  easy,  or  make  your  death  happy."  The  closing  wish  of  this  letter 
was  soon  after  accomplished.  Arbuthnot,  finding  his  recovery  hopeless, 
left  Hampstcad  and  returned  to  his  house  in  Cork-street,  Burlington- 
gardens,  where  he  died  on  the  27th  of  February,  1734-5.  Of  his  la- 
mily,  one  son,  Charles,  entered  into  the  church,  and  died  shortly  be- 
fore his  father  ;  and  another,  George,  filled  the  lucrative  post  of  Second* 
ary  in  the  Eemembrauce-oitice,  under  Lord  Masham. 
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As  a  wit  and  scholar,  the  character  in  which  he  is  best  know  to  us, 
Arbnthnot  may  justly  be  ranked  among  the  most  eminent  men  of  an 
age  (li^-tuiLruished  by  a  liigh  cultivation  of  intellect,  and  an  almost  exu- 
berant du>play  ot  wit  and  genius.  To  iiave  been  an  equal  sharer  in  the 
reputatioii  of  such  men  as  Swift,  Pope,  AddiMfi»  Gay,  were  alone  the 
highest  praise ;  but  as  a  satirist,  and  a  writer  of  humoar,  Arbuthnot 
has  been  acknowledged  by  some  of  his  most  celebrated  contemporaries 
to  have  been  their  superior.  **  His  good  morals,"  Pope  used  to  say, 
"  were  equal  to  any  man's ;  hut  liis  wit  and  humour  superior  to  all  man- 
kind." He  has  more  wit  tlian  we  all  have,"  said  Dean  Swift  to  a  lady, 
**  and  his  humanity  is  equal  to  his  wit*'*  In  addition  to  these  brilliant 
qualities,  the  higher  praise  of  benevolence  and  goodness  is  most  deserv- 
edly due  to  him.  His  warmth  of  heart,  and  cheerfulness  of  temper, 
rendered  him  much  beloved  by  his  fniiily  and  friends,  towards  whom 
lie  displayed  the  most  constant  affection  and  attachment.  The  charac- 
ter Swift  has  left  of  him  is  forcible  in  itself,  most  honourable  to  its  sub- 
jecti  and  written  in  the  dean's  own  peculiar  style :  **  Mr  Lewis  sends 
me  an  account  of  Arbuthnot's  illness,  which  is  a  very  sensible  affliction 
to  me,  who,  by  living  out  of  the  world,  have  lust  that  hardness  of  heart, 
contracted  by  yf  :\rs  and  general  conversation.  1  am  daily  losing  friends, 
and  neither  seekuig  nor  getting  others.  O,  if  the  world  had  but  a  dozen 
Arbuthnots  in  it,  I  would  burn  my  travels  I  But,  however,  he  is  not 
without  a  fault  There  is  a  passage  in  Bede  highly  commending  the 
piety  and  learning  of  the  Irish  in  that  age,  when,  after  abundance  of 
prai'^es,  lu;  overthrows  them  all,  by  lamenting  that,  alas,  tliey  ke])t  Eas- 
ter at  the  wrong  time  of  the  year  !  ?o  our  doctor  has  every  quality  and 
virtue  that  cau  make  a  man  amiable  and  useful,  but,  alas  I  he  hath  a 
sort  of  a  slouch  in  his  wallL  t  I  pray  God  protect  him,  for  he  is  an  excel- 
lent Christian,  though  not  a  catholic"  Pope  observed  of  htm,  that  "  he 
is  a  man  that  can  do  every  thing  but  walk."  As  a  politician,  Arbuth> 
not  was  firmly  and  conscientiously  attached  to  those  high  tory  princi- 
ples, from  the  evil  operation  of  which  the  country  was  happily  rescued 
-  by  the  seasonable  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  The  part  which 
he  acted  as  a  courtier  and  a  &voarite  was  probably  a  more  important  ime 
than  can  now  be  ascertained}  and  the  influence  which  both  his  situation 
and  talents  gave  him  over  the  affairs  of  the  country  must  necessarily 
have  been  very  extensive.  Lord  Orrery's  character  of  him  is  on  the 
whole  so  able  and  correct,  that  with  it  we  shall  conclude  this  brief  account 
of  ills  ide  :  *'  Although  he  was  justly  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  learning, 
there  was  an  excellence  in  his  character  more  amiable  than  all  hu  other 
qualifications,— >I  mean  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  He  has  showed  him- 
self equal  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  humour  and  vivacity,  and  he 
was  superior  to  most  men  in  acts  of  benevolence  and  humanity.  His 
very  sarcasms  are  the  satirical  sarcasms  of  good  nature  ;  they  are  like 
slaps  on  the  face  given  in  je^^t,  the  eliects  of  which  will  raise  a  blush, 
but  no  blackness  will  appear  after  the  blows.  He  laughs  as  Jovially  as 
an  attendant  upon  Bacchus,  but  continues  as  sober  and  considerate  as 
a  disciple  of  Socrates'.  He  is  seldom  serious,  except  in  his  attacks  upon 
vice,  and  there  his  spirit  rises  with  a  manly  strength,  and  a  no)>le  indig- 
nation. No  man  exceeded  hioi  in  the  moral  duties  of  lite,  a  merit  still 
more  to  his  honour,  as  the  united  powers  of  wit  aud  genius  are  seldom 
submissive  enough  to  confine  themselves  within  £e  lioi&tatioiis  of 
morality." 
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msD  A.  D.  1729. 

This  Tolununous  author  was  the  son  of  an  attorney  at  Corsham  in 
Wilts.  Cibber  laya  that  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school  in  bis 
13th  year ;  and,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  matriculated  at  St 
Edmund's  hall,  Oxt'oH,  in  1668.  He  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  for 
some  time  as  a  teacher  in  a  school-establishment.  But  he  cannot  have 
long  remained  in  that  situation,  for  he  spent  a  considerable  time  abroad 
soon  after  iea^iDg  the  unirerBity,  and  studied  physic  and  graduated  at 
Padua. 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 

and  became  a  fellow  of  tfic  I^oyal  college  of  physicians.  In  1697  he 
was  appointed  phy>-iri:i?i  i:i  ordinary  to  William  III.,  from  whom  he 
also  received  the  honour  oi  knighthood.  His  majesty  was  perhaps  an 
adauw  of  Blackmore's  poetry,  as  well  as  of  his  skill  in  physic :  for 
BUwkmore  had  already  favoured  the  world  with  a  heroic  poem,  in  ten 
hooks,  entitled  *  Prince  Arthur,'  which,  whatever  fiutidious  readers 
maj'  think  of  it  now,  had  its  admirers  when  it  first  appeared.  "  'Tis 
Ptrance,'' say«  a  contemporary  writer,  "that  an  author  should  have  a 
gaine^ti-T  s  tkte,  and  not  know  when  to  give  over.  Had  the  city-bard 
•topped  his  hand  at  '  Prince  Arthur,'  he  had  missed  knighthood,  *tis 
true,  but  he  had  gone  off  with  some  applause/'^  That  Sir  Richard 
had  sufficiently  exalted  notions  of  the  digni^  of  the  poetical  art  is  suf- 
ficiently evident  from  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  in  his  preface 
to  '  Prince  Arthur.*  After  speaking  of  the  respective  design  of  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  lyric  poetry,  and  representing  the  great  aim  and  end  of 
all  true  poetry,  in  whatever  form,  to  be  to  excite  meu  to  virtue,  and  to 
deter  them  mm  vice ;  he  proceeds:  But  above  all  other  kinds,  epic 
poetry,  as  it  is  first  in  dignity,  so  it  mostly  conduces  to  this  end.  In 
an  epic  poem,  where  characters  of  the  first  rank  or  dignity,  illustrious  for 
their  birth  and  high  employment,  are  introduced,  the  fiible,  the  action, 
the  particular  episodes,  are  so  contrived  and  conductctl,  or  atleaj^t  ought 
to  be,  that  either  fortitude,  wisdom,  piety,  moderation,  generosity,  some 
or  o^er  noble  and  princely  virtues  shouhl  be  recommended  with  the 
highest  advantage,  and  their  contrary  vices  made  as  odious.  To  give 
men  right  and  just  conceptions  of  religion  and  virtue,  to  aid  their 
reason  in  re^trainJTiir  their  exorbitant  appetites  and  impetuous  passions, 
and  to  brinj:^  tlieir  li^  under  the  rules  and  ^ui<Iance  of  true  wisdom, 
and  thereby  to  promote  the  public  good  of  mankind,  is  undoubtedly 
the  end  of  all  poetry.  'Tis  true,  indeed,  that  one  end  of  poetry  is  to 
give  men  pleasure  and  delight;  hot  this  is  but  a  subordinate,  sobsltem 
end,  which  is  in  itself  a  means  to  the  greater  and  ultimate  one  before 
mentionrfi.  A  poet  sliould  employ  all  iiis  judgment  and  wit,  exhaust 
all  the  riches  of  his  fiincy,  and  abound  in  beautiful  and  noble  expres- 
sion, to  divert  and  entertain  others  ;  but  then  it  must  be  with  this  pros- 
pect, that  he  may  hereby  engage  their  attention,  insinuate  more  easily 
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into  their  minds,  and  more  effectually  convey  to  them  wise  instnietione. 
'Tu  below  the  dignity  of  a  trae  poet  to  take  his  aim  at  any  inferior 
end.  They  are  men  of  little  genius,  of  mean  and  poor  design,  that 
employ  their  wit  for  no  higher  purpose  than  to  please  the  imagination 
of  vaifi  and  wanton  people."  He  then  prof^eeds  to  dt  rlare  his  convic- 
tion tiiat  his  brother-poets  "  seem  engaged  lu  a  general  confederacy  to 
rain  the  end  of  their  own  an, — to  expose  religion  and  virtue,  and 
bring  vice  and  corruption  of  manneni  into  esteem  and  reputation." 

It  was  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  better  exemplifying  his  view  of  the 
true  and  legitimate  province  of  poetry  as  the  handmaid  of  virtue  and 
religion,  that  Sir  Richard's  subsequent  effusions  j  artook  so  (loculi  rlly 
of  a  serious  cast.  In  1700  he  publisiied  sundry  paraplirases  ot  portions 
of  Scripture ;  and — ^unlbrtttnately  for  himsdf— in  the  same  year  he  ven- 
tured to  employ  his  powers  on  a  satirical  poem,  which  drew  down 
upon  him  the  most  incessant  and  bitter  ridicule  of  all  the  leading  wits, 
and  even  of  some  of  the  witlings  of  the  day.  In  T.  Brown's  works 
tlieiv  aro  upwards  of  twenty  different  satirical  pieces  in  verse  against 
Biackuiore,  said  to  be  written  by  Colonel  Codrington,  Sir  Charles  Sed- 
)ey.  Colonel  Blount,  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Dr  Smith, 
Mr  William  Bumaby,  the  earl  of  Anglesy,  the  countess  of  Sandwich, 
Mr  Manning,  Mr  Mildmay,  Dr  Drake,  Colonel  Johnson,  Mr  Richard 
Norton,  &c.  and  most  of  these  pieces  are  particularly  levelled  at  our 
author's  *  Satire  upon  Wit.'  One  topic  of  abuse  against  Blackmore 
was  that  he  lived  in  Cheapside.  He  was  sometimes  called  '  The  Cheap- 
side  Knight,'  and  <  The  City  Bard  ;'  and  Garth  s  verses,  in  the  collec- 
tion just  cited,  are  addressed  <to  the  merry  Poetaster  at  Sadlers*  Hall 
in  Cheapside.'  In  some  of  the  lampoons  against  him  he  was  joined 
with  Bentley ;  as  in  the  following  lines : 

A  nMMrammit  of  dulness  to  erect, 

Bentloy  should  write,  nnd  Blackmore  shouM  correct* 
Like  which  no  other  piece  can  e'er  be  wrought, 
For  decency  of  style  and  life  of  thought. 
But  that  where  Bentley  shall  in  judgment  sit. 
To  pare  excrescences  from  Blackroore's  wit.' 

Sir  Richard  was  certainly  not  happy  in  the  title  of  his  piece  '  A  Sa- 
tire upon  Wit for  it  was  not  wit,  but  tlie  abuse  or  rather  prostitution 
of  it,  that  the  worthy  knight  meant  to  censure.  Nevertheless,  from  the 
day  of  his  appearance  as  a  satirist.  Sir  Richard  became  the  butt  and 
sport  of  all  who  could  wag  a  pen  against  him.  Eyen  sach  men  as 
Dryden  and  Pope  lost  no  opportunity  of  ridiculing  him.  The  fonner 
somewhere  says  of  Blackmore  that  he  wrote  his  poetry  "  to  tlie  rum- 
bling of  his  chariot  wheels;'  and  the  latter  has  a  niche  for  him  in  the 
Bunciad. 

In  1713  Sir  Richard  began  a  periodical  paper  called  *The  Lay 
Monk '  It  appeared  twice  a-week,  and  was  devoted  to  ethical  and 
literary  essays.    Only  forty  numbers  of  it  were  published.    The  work 

which  procured  him  the  greatest  reputation  wjls  hi.s  '  Creation,  or  a  Phi- 
losophical poem,  demonstratirifz;  thr  Existence  and  Providence  of  a 
God.'  The  fourth  edition  ol  tiiis  worlv  appeared  in  1718.  Addison 
himself  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  high  terms.    This  work    was  un- 
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dertaken  with  so  gooa  ao  inteotioDy  and  ezeeoted  with  so  gretft  a  mas* 
teiy,  that  it  dci^erves  to  be  looked  QpOQ  aft  one  of  tlie  most  usefol  and 
noble  productions  in  our  English  verse.  The  reader  cannot  but  be 
pleased  to  find  tho  ilcpths  of  philosophy,  enlivened  with  jxll  the  charms 
of  poetry,  and  to  see  so  crreat  a  strength  of  reas  li  amidst  s  i  i>rcnitifu!  a 
reduiidaucy  of  the  imagiuatiou.  The  autiior  lias  shown  that  design 
in'all  the  works  of  nature^  whidi  oeoeasarily  leads  os  to  the  knowledge' 
of  its  first  cause.  In  short}  he  has  illnstrated,  by  numberless  and  un- 
oontestable  instances,  that  divine  wisdom  which  the  son  of  Sirach  has 
so  nobly  ascribed  to  the  supreme  Being  in  his  formation  of  the  world, 
when  he  tells  us  that  he  created  her,  and  saw  her,  and  nuiiifx  ri  d  her, 
and  poured  her  out  upon  all  his  works."  The  foUowhig  lines  are 
a  favourable  spedraen  of  Sir  Richard's   rumbling"  venificatioii: 

**  St'o  how  sublime  th'  upUAed  mountains  risp, 
And  with  ihuir  pointed  heads  invadu  the  iikica  ; 
How  the  high  cliflb  their  cra^e:}'  arms  e?itend, 
Distiny;uislioil  states,  and  '^'^vi  r  d  realms  defend  ; 
Huw  auiliicnt  shores  conliuo  iho  restless  deep. 
And  in  their  aneit-nt  l>uunds  the  billows  keep; 
The  holluw  vales  their  smilinjj  pride  unfold  ; 
What  rich  abundance  do  their  bosoms  hold  ? 
Regard  their  lovely  verdure,  ravish'd  view 
The  spring  flowers  of  various  scent  and  hue. 
Not  eastern  muuarchs,  on  their  uuptial  day 
In  dazzling  gold  and  purple  shine  so  gay, 
As  the  l)rii,du  rji'i-  f.-?  of  th'  unhibourM  field, 
Unvers'd  ui  spinning,  and  in  iouius  unskiH'dt 
See,  how  the  rip'ning  fruits  the  gardens  CfOWtty 
Imbibe  the  sun,  and  make  hh  light  their  own* 
See  the  sweet  brooks  in  silver  mazes  creep. 
Enrich  the  meadows,  and  rappty  the  deep ; 
While  from  their  woeping  urns       •'nrint.iins  floir» 
And  vital  moisture,  where  they  pass,  b««tow. 
Admire  the  narrovr  ftreem,  and  spreading  Uk«^ 
The  proud  aspiring  grove,  and  hunil  U-  brake? 
How  do  the  for«st»  and  the  woods  delight  ? 
How  the  sweet  gledet  sad  openings  dmrm  the  dght? 
Ohsenc  the  plea.sant  lawn  and  airj'  plain, 
The  fertile  furrows  rich  with  various  grain  ;  ■ 
How  useAil  all  ?  how  all  conspire  to  giaoe 
Tb*  ostendad  earth,  and  beaatify  her  fiwe?^  ** 

Sir  Richard  died  at  an  advanced  t^e,  in  1729.  If  we  cannot  assign 
to  him  a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  his  country)  we  feel  warranted 

in  attributing  to  him  the  higher  praise  of  being  one  who  never  wrote 
but  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  that  at  a  time  whoi  vice  had  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  great,  htkI  pioty  was  out  of  fashion.  Duncombe»  speak- 
ing of  Sir  Kichat'd  bluckaiorr,  says,  "this  writer,  though  the  butt  of 
the  wits,  especially  of  DryUen  and  Pope,  was  treated  with  more  con- 
tempt than  he  deserved.  In  particalar,  his  poem  on  the  creation  has 
much  merit.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  resentment  of  those 
wito  was  excited  by  Sir  Richard's  zeal  for  rell^on  and  virtue ;  by  cen* 
suringthe  libertinism  of  Dryden,  and  the  (supposed)  profaneness  of  Pn'-><>. 

Mr  Addison  appears  to  have  had  a  great  personal  regard  for  Sir 
Eicixard  Biackuiure,  and  even  Mr  Pope  and  our  poetical  knight  were 
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upou  terms  of  friendship  &o  late  as  in  the  ^ear  1714.  This  friendship 
was  firtt  brokttD  fay  Sir  Riohard'i  wemtkng  Mr  Pope  of  pnAHflmM 
and  immorality,  on  a  report  from  Curl,  that  he  was  author  of  a  *  Traves- 
tie  on  the  first  Psalm.'  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  all  the  knight's  bad 
poetry  would  scarcely  have  procured  him  a  place  in  the  Dnnciad* 
Perhaps  Sir  Richard  was  blameablp  in  taking  the  fact  for  granted  on 
80  poor  an  authority  as  that  of  Curl.  Whoever  reads  his  censure  of 
Mr  Pope  will  not  wonder  at  tl»  severity  of  that  emiiieBt  poelAi  reaent- 
ment.  It  waa  aa  ftUows:  '  I  canaol  but  hem  take  notiee^  that  one  of 
these  champions  in  vice  is  the  reputed  author  of  a  detaataible  paper^ 
that  has  latoiy  been  handed  about  in  manusoript,  and  now  appears  in 
print,  in  which  the  godloss  autlior  has  burlesqued  the  tirst  psalm  of 
David  in  so  obscene  and  profane  a  manner,  that  perhaps  no  age  ever 
saw  fuch  an  tnaolent  afflront  offered  to  the  established  religion  of  their 
•  eonntiy,  and  this,  good  heaven!  with  impuni^.  A  sad  demon- 
stration this,  of  the  low  ebb  to  which  the  British  Tirtne  is  reduced  in 
these  degeneiata  times.' ' " 

Boair  A.  p.  1680.1-^iiBD  a.  n.  1786. 

Thomas  Hearne.  one  of  the  most  onthusiastic  and  indefatigable 
antiquaries  that  ever  lived,  ^as  the  son  ol  Ci<  urtre  Ilearne,  parish-clerk 
of  White  Waltham,  Berkshire.  He  was  bum  at  Littlefield-green  in 
1680,  and  received  the  first  elements  of  instruction  from  his  fitther^  who 
k^  a  amaU  school  in  the  vicarage  house  of  White  Waltham.  The 
poverty  of  the  father  induced  him  ear^  to  aeek  a  menial  employment 
for  the  son ;  but  his  natural  abilities  recommending  him  to  the  notice 
of  his  master,  Mr  Cherry  of  Shottesbrooke,  he  was  placed  by  tfiat  gen- 
tleman at  the  free  school  of  Bray,  where,  by  dint  of  steady  application, 
he  made  excellent  progress  in  Greek  and  Latio^  and  in  frshort  time  so 
commended  himself  to  his  patron,  that  he  entered  him  at  Oilbrd  under 
Dr  White  Kennet  of  Kdmund*hall.  Here  the  bent  of  his  mind  was 
early  noticed  by  Dr  Mill,  who  was  at  this  time  employed  upon  the 
appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  who  gladly  availed 
himself  of  Hearne's  assistance  in  cullating  manuscripts.  His  patron, 
and  other  friends,  also  found  him  a  good  deal  to  do  in  this  way. 

In  1699  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  and  soon  afterwards  declined 
a  proposal  which  was  made  to  him  by  Dr  Kennrt  t»  ^  to  Marykod 
as  one  of  Dr  Braj'^'s  missionaries.  He  now  became  a  daily  visitor  at 
the  BoHleian  library,  where  he  gradually  but  rapidly  amassed  such  an 
exterisi\o  and  vari^  acquaintance  with  books,  that,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr  Hudsuu  the  librarian,  he  was  appointed  assistant-librarian  m  that 
i^oble  repository  of  learning.  Heane  had  now  nearly  reached  the  sam- 
mit  of  h»  ambition ;  his  subsequent  appointment  as  janitor  of  the  pnblio 
library  crowned  his  wishes,  and  left  him  notting  more  to  desire  of  this 
world's  honours.  The  keys  of  the  library  were  to  him  the  sceptres  of 
a  prouder  lun^om  than  Britain's  monarch  ruled.    His  unwearied  in- 
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dttstiy  enaliled  bim  to  make  the  Mimt  «m  of  tlia  literary  tnaMnn  lie 

commanded ;  and  the  fruits  of  his  patieat  toil  and  masaive  eniditioil 

soon,  manifested  themselves  in  a  series  of  publications,  chiefly  of  an 
antiquarian  or  archaeological  character,  which  he  brought  out  in  rapid 
succession  betwixt  the  years  1702  aud  1735. 

In  1712  he  became  second  keeper  in  the  Bodleian,  library,  and  in 
1713  wtm  offered  the  place-  of  librarian  to  the  Royal  loeietyy  and  the 
keepenhip  of  the  moBeum,  which  he  declined,  alleging  that  hia  eircum- 
stances  cUd  not  permit  him  to  leave  Oxford.  In  1714  he  was  elected 
architypographijs,  and  esquire-beadle  of  civil  law,  in  the  university ; 
but  this  appointment  he  soon  afterwards  resigned,  on  account  of  his 
conscientious  objections  which  he  had  lormed  to  the  oaths  which  it  re- 
quured  him  to  aahaoribe.  For  the  Muae  hommrable  reason  he  ako,  at 
tiie-aame  tiaM»  resigned  his  nnder  liinarianship.  Hia  beha-vionr  in  this 
reqpect  subjected  him  to  the  imputation  of  a  secret  leaning  towards 
popery,  but  of  this  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence.  He  was  a  con- 
scientious single-minded  man,  who  love(}  the  truth  for  its  own  sake  so 
dearly,  that  he  was  equally  ready  to  adhere  to  it  in  small  as  well  as 
in  great  things.  He  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-five, 
in  oonseqnenoe  of  a  severe  cold  and  saeoeeding  fisrer,  brought  on 
•through  imprudent  excess  of  exertion  in  his  &TOurite  pursuits;  so  that 
it  was  truly  said  of  him,  he  died  *^  a  martyr  to  antiquities." 

Hearne  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  attainments,  and  of  unchang- 
ing devotion  to  studies  of  one  particular  class.  It  wouM  be  doing  his 
memory  great  injustice  to  atfect  to  represent  him  as  a  mere  compiler  of 
catalogues,  and  fttdex-maker« — though  he  eieeuted  eome  most  hboiioiit 
works  of  the  kind,F-Knr  a  mole-eyed  antiqaariatty  whose  only  delight  was 
to  burrow  in  worm-eaten  parchments,  and  drag  again  into  light  , the 
well-forgotten  lumber  of  past  ages.  He  brought  a  mind  ^\(  Il-storrd 
with  the  literature  of  antiquity  to  his  task,  and  a  jiidirmpnt  by  no  means 
despicable  or  greatly  perverted.  He  directed  his  attention  to  many 
objects  of  real  value,  and  has  laid  succeeding  generations  under  obliga- 
tion-to  his  indnatry,  to  an  extent  of  whidi  ftw  perhaps  are  aware,  ral 
it  must  be  coniessed  that  the  path  of  literatore  which  he  chose  for  him- 
self, is  by  no  means  that  which  a  truly  great  mind,  conscious  of  its  powers, 
and  desirou*;  of  asserting  them,  would  have  selected.  Yet  Hearne  was 
a  man  ot  talent  in  the  real  sense  of  the  wortl,  and  it  is  astonishing  with 
what  an  intensity  of  feeling  he  dierished  iiis  passion  ior  antiquities. 
Among  his  papers  in  the  Bodleian  library,  the  foUowiog  pious  dianfcs* 
giving  occurs  for  success  vouchsafed  to  tJie  anther  in  his  Ikvourite  re- 
■eamhf  n  1'  "  O  most  gracious  and  merciful  Lord  God,  wonderful  in  thy 
providence,  I  return  all  possible  thanks  to  thee  for  the  care  Thou  hast 
always  taken  of  me.  I  continually  meet  with  most  signal  instances  of 
this  thy  providence,  and  one  act  yesterday,  when  I  unexpectedly  met 
with  three  old  MSS. ;  for  which,  in  a  particular  manner,  I  return  my 
thanksy  beseeching  Thee  to  continue  the  same  protection  to  me,  a  poor 
hetplem  sinner,  and  that  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake."  A  passion  so 
ardent  as  this,  for  every  thing  bearing  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  would  of 
coiircf  blind  its  posfe^ssor  to  the  due  proportion,  and  even  moral  com- 
plexion of  some  things  :  hence  we  tiud  Hearne  severely  censuring 
Henry  VIII.  for  his  sacrilegious  attack  on  the  property  of  the  monks, 
and  finding  fimh  also  with  Biahop  Boniet  for  insinuating  any  thing 
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against  the  morals  of  these  most  respectable  gentry  of  a  bygone  age. ' 
It  was  enough  for  this  simple-hearted  man,  that  the  monks  and  monas- 
teries of  England  had  become,  even  in  his  days,  things  of  the  past^  to 

iTisnro  for  them  his  utmost  vf-nfrntion,  and  excite  biin  to  save  them 
troni  obscurity,  or  vindicate  them  from  aspersion.  In  the  same  spirit 
of  entire  devotedness  to  his  one  pursuit,  he  wished  tu  have  his  grave 
distinguished  after  his  death,  only  as  the  last  resting-place  of  one  who 
studied  and  preserved  antiquities." 

He  left  his  MS*  eoUections  to  William  Bedford  of  London,  of  whom 
Dr  Rawlinson  purchased  them,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  thetn  with 
iiis  own  MSS.  to  the  Bodleian  library.  His  diary,  which  is  preserved 
in  that  library,  fills  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  sniall  paper  volumes. 
Many  of  Hearnes  works  have  become  scarce,  and  now  bring  high 
prices.  His  edition  of  Ltvy,  in  six  volumes  8vo.  Oitford,  1716,  is  praised 
by  Dr  Hanvood.  Of  some  of  his  works,  such  as  his  edition  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Sir  John  Leland,  of  the  Collectanea  of  the  same  author,  of 
John  Ross's  history  of  the  Aluredi  Annales,  c^c.  only  a  very  limited 
edition  was  printed.  They  are  thert;fore  liigiily  prized  by  hook-fanciers. 
Heming's  chartulary,  Oxford,  1723,  8vo.  and  the  Textus  Roffensis, 
Oxford,  1720, 8vo.  are  valuable  ecclesiastical  collections. 

A  life  of  Heanie»  from  his  own  manuscript,  was  published  by  Mr 
Huddesibid  in  1772. 

aoiM  A.n.  1667. — ^diio  a.d.  1735. 

Lord  Lansdowne  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  which 
traced  thrir  ancestry  from  Rollo,  the  first  duke  of  Normandy.  He 
was  Si Mdii  l  ^(^^  of  Bernard  Granville,  and  urandson  of  the  famous  Sir 
Bevil  Granville,  killed  at  the  battle  of  LansUowue,  1643.  Tiiis  noble- 
man received  the  first  tincture  of  his  education  in  France,  under  the 
tttitian  of  Sir  IfVllliam  Eilis,  a  gentleman  who  was  eminent  afterwards 
fai  many  public  employments.  When  but  eleven  years  of  age' he  was 
sent  to  Trinity  college,  Cambrid'/e,  where  he  remained  five  years, 
but  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
having,  before  he  was  twelve  years  oUl,  spoken  a  copy  of  English 
verses  of  bis  own  composition,  to  the  duchess  of  York,  when  htat  royal 
highness  paid  a  visit  to  that  university. 

At  the  time  when  the  nation  was  embroiled  by  the  public  distra«S 
tions,  occasioned  by  the  efibrts  of  King  James  II.  to  introduce  poperj'. 
Lord  Lansrlowne  did  Tiot  remain  an  unconcerned  specttator :  he  had 
early  imbibed  principles  of  loyalty,  and  as  some  of  his  forefathers  had 
fallen  in  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  he  thought  it  was  his.  duty  to  sacrifice 
his  life  also  for  the  interest  of  his  sovereign;  However  mistaken  he 
might  be  in  thb  furious  zeal  for  a  prince,  the  chief  scope  of 'whose  reign 
was  to  overthrow  the  law  and  introduce  absolute  dominion,  yet  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  perfectly  si?K"ere.  In  a  lottter  he  wrote  to  his 
father  upon  the  expected  approach  uf  the  prince  of  Orange's  fleet,  he 
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expnsaet  the  moit  ardent  dettre  to  senre  the  king  in  person.  Wo  are 
not  told  whether  his  lather  yielded  to  his  importuiiH;j>  or  whether  he 

was  prosfnte(!  to  his  majesty. 

In  1696  his  comedy  called  *  The  She  Gallants'  was  acted  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Lincolas-iDQ  Fields.  He  afterwards  altered  this 
comedy,  and  published  it  among  his  other  works  under  the  title  of 
*Once  a  Lover  and  always  a  Lover/  which,  as  he  observes  in  the  pre- 
figure, is  a  new  building  upon  an  old  foundation.  **  It  appeared  first 
under  the  name  of  *  The  She  Gallants,'  and,  by  thn  prefafo  thrn  pre- 
fixed to  it,  it  is  said  to  liave  been  the  child  of  a  child.  Uy  t:ikiii  '  it 
since  under  examination  no  many  years  after,  the  author  tiatters  him- 
self to  have  made  a  correct  comedy  of  it ;  he  found  it  regular  to  his 
hand;  the  seenes  constant  to  one  plaoe,  the  time  not  exceeding  the 
bounds  prescribed,  and  the  action  entire.  It  remained  only  to  clear 
the  ground,  and  to  plant,  as  it  were,  fresh  flowers  in  the  room  of  those 
which  were  grown  into  weeds  or  were  t'&ded  by  time,  to  retouch  and 
vary  the  cliaracters,  euliveii  tlie  painting,  retrench  the  superfluous,  and 
animate  the  action,  where  it  appeared  the  young  author  seemed  to  aim 
at  more  than  be  had  strength  to  perform***  The  same  year  also  his 
trsgedy,  entitled  '  Heroic  Love,'  was  acted  at  the  theatre*  on  which  oc- 
casion we  find  Dryden  addressing  verses  to  the  authors  which  begin 
thus: 

Aiupieioai  |ibei  I  wert  thou  not  my  frieod. 

How  could  I  onvy  what  I  nuM  commend? 
But  since  'tU  nature's  law,  in  love  and  wit. 
That  youlh  should  reign,  and  withVing  Age  tubmit, 

With  less  regret  those  laurels  I  resif^n, 
"Which,  djing  on  my  brow  rfvive,  on  lliine. 

Lord  Lansdowiie  wrote  also  a  dramatic  poem,  called  *The  British  En- 
chanters,' ia  the  preface  to  which  he  observes,  "that  it  is  tlie  first  e:s- 
say  of  a  very  infant  muse,  rather  as  a  task  at  such  hours  as  were  free 
from  other  exercises  than  any  way  meant  ibr  public  entertainment.  But 
Mr  Betterton  haviti^  had  a  casual  sight  of  it  many  years  after  it  was 
written,  begged  it  Ibr  the  stage,  where  it  found  so  favourable  a  recep- 
tion as  to  have  an  uninternij^ted  run  of  at  least  fotty  days."  To'this 
Mr  Addison  wrote  the  epilogue. 

Lord  Laii^idowne,  partaking  of  the  presumptuous  folly  of  some  of  his 
betters,  altered  Shalupeare's  <  Meidiant  of  Venice/  under  the  title  of 
( The  Jew  of  Venice.  The  piece  thus  altered  was  acted  with  ap- 
plause ;  the  profits  were  designed  for  Mr  Diyden,  but  upon  that  poet's 
death  were  given  to  his  son.  In  1702  he  translated  into  English  '  The 
Second  Olyntliiau  of  Demosthenes.'  He  was  returned  member  fur  tlie 
county  ot  Cornwall  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  November,  1 7  iU,  and 
was  soon  after  made  secretary  of  war,  next,  comptroller  of  the  household, 
and  then  treasurer,  and  sworn  one  of  the  privy-ooundL  The  year 
ibllowiDg  he  was  created  Baron  Lansdowne  of  Bideford  in  Devonshire. 

On  tlie  accession  of  George  I.  in  1714,  he  was  removed  by  the 
prince  from  his  treasurer's  place  ;  the  next  year  he  entered  hi«  protest 
against  the  bills  for  attainting  Lord  Bolingbrokc  and  tlie  ilukt  of  Or- 
mond,  and  entered  deeply  iuto  the  scheme  for  raising  an  insurrection 
in  the  west  of  England,  of  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  he  was  at 
the  head,  and  represento  him  as  possessed  of  the  same  poUtical  fire  and 
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firenzy  for  the  Pt«tender  m  he  had  shown  in  his  yovth  for  liie  fiither. 
Acoofdingly  he  was  seised  as  a  snspeoled  person,  and  ,on  the  d6th  of 

September,  1715,  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tmwer,  where  he  ood« 
tinucd  till  the  6th  of  February,  1717,  when  he  was  set  free  from  im- 
prisonment. 

lo  17 19  he  made  a  speech  io  the  house  of  lords  agaiost  the  practice 
of  oeearional  oonfennity,  which  is  printed  among  his  works.  In  1722 
his  lordship  withdrew  to  Fhuoe,  and  oontiniied  abroad  aboot  ten  years. 
At  his  retam  in  1732  he  published  a  fine  edition  of  his  works  in  two 
volumes,  quarto.  The  remaining  yeocs  of  his  life  were  passed  in  privacy 
and  retirement. 

This  nobleman  died  on  the  iiOtli  of  January,  1735,  leaving  no  male 
issue.  Mr  Pope,  with  many  other  poets  oi'  the  first  eminence,  have 
oelebrated  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  seems  to  liave  been  a  good-nafured 
agreeable  nobleman.  The  lasCre  of  his  station,  no  doubt,  procured 
him  more  incense  than  the  force  of  his  genins  would  otherwise  have 
attracted ;  but  he  appears  not  to  have  been  destitute  of  fine  parts. 
Lord  Lansdowne  likewise  wrotp  n  mask  called  *Peleu<^  and  Thph-:/ 
His  lordship's  wwks  have  been  oiten  {»'inted  both  in  quarto  and  la 
duodecimo. 


BOBN  A.  S.  1671. — DIED  A.X>.  1736. 

Thomas  Yalden  was  the  sixth  son  of  Mr  John  Taldeo  of  Sussex, 
and  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  the  year  1671.  He  received  the  basis  of  his 
education  at  the  grammar-school  belonging  to  Magdalene  college,  Ox- 
ford, and  was  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  admitted  a  commoner  of 
Magdalene-hall,  under  the  tuition  of  .Josiah  Pullen.  In  1691  he  was 
entered  of  Magdalene  college,  wiiere  he  was  soon  distinguished  by  an 
aediknt,  it  is  said,  as  miinate  as  it  was  unlooimd-fbry  whidi  has 
been  thus  related :  It  was  his  tnm  one  day  to  pronooaoe  a  dedama- 
tion ;  and  Dr  Hoi^h  the  president,  happening  to  attend*  thought  the 
composition  too  good  to  be  the  speaker's.  Some  time  after,  the  doc- 
tor iiiidin']:  him  a  little  irregularly  busy  in  the  library,  set  him  an  exer- 
cise for  punishment;  and,  tliat  he  might  not  be  deceived  by  any  arti- 
fice, locked  the  door:  Yalden,  as  it  happened,  had  been  lately  reading 
on  the  snlgect  given,  and  produeed  with  little  diffieul^  a  composition 
which  so  pleased  the  president,  that  he  told  him  his  former  snspidons, 
and  promised  to  favour  him." 

Dr  Johnson  has  preserved  another  account  of  Yalden,  which  does 
not  show  him  in  an  eqtially  favourable  light.  "  When  Namur  was 
taken  by  King  William,  Yalden  made  an  ode.  There  was  never  any 
reign  more  celebrated  by  the  poets  than  that  of  WiUiam,  who  had  rwy 
little  regard  for  song  himself,  but  hi^ipened  to  employ  astnisters  who 
pleased  themselves  with  the  praise  of  patronage.  Of  this  ode^  menlMn 
is  made  in  a  humorous  poem  of  that  time,  called  '  Tlie  Oxford  Laureate,' 
in  which,  after  many  claims  had  been  made  and  rejected,  Yalden  is 
represented  as  demanding  the  laurel,  and  as  being  called  to  bis  trial, 
instead  of  receiving  a  reward.  • 
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*  Hb  erime  wu  for  Imng  a  felon  in  wne. 

And  presenting  his  theft  to  the  k'mg  ; 
The  first  WAS  a  trick  not  uncommon  or  scarce, 

But  the  last  was  an  Inpudent  thing. 
Yet  what  ho  had  stok-n,  was  %o  little  worth  stealiogt 

They  for^^avu  htm  thu  damage  and  cost : 
Had  he  ta'on  the  whole  ode,  as  he  tooK  it  pieoe-BiealiBg» 

niey  had  fined  him  but  teopanee  at  moat.'  ' 

The  poet  whom  he  wa»  charged  with  robbing  was  Congrev* In 
1701  he  became  fellow  of  his  college;  and  in  1702,  entering  into 
orderjJ,  he  was  preferred  to  a  living  in  Warwickshire,  and  chosen  lec- 
turer on  moral  philosophy.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  is 
said,  by  the  anthor  of  *  The  Biographia,'  to  hare  dedared  himself  of 
^  the  party  who  had  the  distinction  of  high-chnrchmen*  In  1706  he 
was  received  into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort;  and  in  1707  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  Shortly  i\i\er  this,  he  resigned 
Iiis  fellowship  and  office  of  lecturer,  and  was  ))reterred  to  the  rectories 
of  Chalton  and  Cleanville,  two  adjoiamg  towns  and  benefices  in  Hart- 
fordshire,  besides  which,  he  heTd  the  |irebends  or  Hnecures  of  Deans^ 
Hainsi  and  Pendles,  in  Devon. 

In  1713  he  was  appointed  preacher  of  Bridewell  hospital,  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  Dr  Atterbury  to  the  see  of  Rochester.  This  situation 
he  retained  until  his  decease,  which  occurred  on  the  lOth  ot  July,  1736, 
in  the  bixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

When  the  outcry  was  rwsed  about  *  Atterbury  s  plo^'  Yalden,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  bishop,  and  more  intimately  acqoainted  with 
Kelly,  the  Insbop  s  secretaiyt  was  suspected  and  taken  into  custody* 
On  being  examined,  the  charge  urged  against  him  was,  "  a  dangerous 
correspondence  with  Kelly  :"  the  correspondence  he  athnitted,  but  de- 
nied its  treasonable  or  dangerous  tendency.  An  order  was  issued  for 
the  seizore'of  his  papers,  in  which  nothing  was  found  whieh  could  de- 
termine  him  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him ;  except  the  two  words 
thorough-paced  doctrine,"  as  such  were  discovered  in  a  pocket-book. 
Yalden  was  ordered  to  explain  these  words,  his  examiners  considering 
them  of  a  treasonable  character  :  he  said,  "they  had  been  in  his  pocket- 
book  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  mention 
the  cause  of  their  having  been  thus  noticed  by  liim*'*  The  fact,  how- 
ever, was,  that  he  had  gratified  his  curiosity  by  going  one  day  to  hear 
the  famous  Daniel  Burgess ;  and  tliose  words  were  marked  down  as  a 
memorandum  of  Burgess's  warning  to  his  congregation;  **to  beware 
of  that  doctrine  which,  coming  in  at  one  ear,  passeth  through  the  head, 
and  goeth  out  at  the  other  I '  Nothing  worse  appearing  against  him, 
he  was  liberated. 

*<  Of  his  poems,**  Dr  Johnson  says,  "  many  are  of  that  irregular  kind, 

which,  M'hen  he  formed  his  poetical  character,  were  supposed  to  be 
Pindaric.  Having  fixed  iiis  attention  on  Cowley  as  a  model,  he  has  at- 
tempted in  some  sort  to  rival  him,  and  has  written  his  ^Hymn  to 
Darkness,*  evidently  as  a  counterpart  to  Cowley's  *  Hymn  to  Light,' " 
to  which,  however,  it  is  inferior  in  pmnt  of  poetical  merit,  though  its 
imagery  may  perhaps  be  equal.  By  quoting  the  opening  verses  of 
Cowley's  hymn  the  conespondenoe  of  Yalden's  to  it  will  at  once  be 
seen : 

iv.  3  k 
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**  FinUborn  of  Chaos,  who  m  Mr4M  •QMS 
From  the  old  ncirro':-  ilarksomc  womb 
'Which)  when  it  saw  ihe  lovely  chiid, 
Tb«  meUncholy  mtM  put  oo  kind  Inoto  WMl  mIM  I 

Thou  tide  of  glory,  which  no  reft  doti  knoVi 

But  e'er  dost  ebb,  and  ever  flow 
Thou  golden  shower  of  a  true  Jovft, 
Vnm  doth  in  thee  descend,  and  heaven  to  earth  make  lore  T 

This  hymn  seems  to  be  his  best  peHbrmance  ;  and  h  for  the  mo!«;t 
part  imagined  with  great  Tigo«ir>  and  exproMed  with  great  propria^. 

IRMIN  A.  B»  UiSSK'-^mm  a.  d.  !9M. 

This  distioguisheii  bibliopole  was  the  son  of  a  barber-surgeon  in 
Hoiborn.  H«  opeRed  «hop  ad  a  bookaeUer  io  1678.  His  meaM  Vktnt 
ha.ve  been  very  limited  at  this  period*  foiv  in  ohler  to  efibct  the  parobaae 

of  Dryden's  *  Spanish  Friar,*  in  1681,  he  was  obtfged  to  get  a  brother 
bibliopole  to  take  a  share  in  the  traiiPflotion.  It  ^vas  the  success  of  this 
piece,  however,  and  the  fortunate  purchase  he  made  of  the  *  l^n  adise 
Lost,'  tiiat  laid  the  foundation  of  iiis  future  prosperity  and  wealth. 
Dtyd€lta\(  fiablioatbns  proY«d  reaiarkably  sueeenfU,  «wd  ToMttn  man* 
aged  to  put  a  large  sfa«re  of  tibe  profita  atisifig  from  tftem  into  bis  own 
pocket.  Shr  Walter  Scott,  in  his  life  of  Dryden,  has  exhibited  some  of 
the  correspondence  which  passed  betwixt  thf-  worthy  bibliopole  and  the 
poet,  in  which  Tonson  continually  appears  the  shrewd,  calculating, 
penurious  tradesman.  Speaking  of  the  translations  from  Ovid  which 
Dryden  bad  executed  for  Tonwn's  '  MiaoeOany  of  PoeniS)'  tbe  latter 
beaitaies  about  the  payment*  alleging  thai  be  bad  only  1446  lines  ibr 
fifty  guineafi,  when  he  expected  to  have  had  at  the  rate  of  1518  lines 
for  forty  jrninoa?,"  and  shrewdly  adding  that  he  had  **a  better  bargain 
with  Juvenal,  which  is  reckoned  not  so  easy  to  translate  as  Ovid." 
Dfyden  received  from  Tonson  fifty  pouuds  for  each  book  of  his  traos- 
iaikion  of  the  Georgfeft  and  tbe  iBneid ;  and  it  is  elcar  that  Ja66b  drm 
a  very  good  and  profitable  bargaitt  fiw  them  at  that  price*  for  Dryden 
repeatedly  complains  that  be  was  acting  unfairly  by  him,  and  ocea* 
eionally  breaks  into  a  downright  quarrt  1  with  the  bibliopole,  who,  in 
the  end,  however,  always  bends  before  tlie  storm,  and  contrives  to  pacify 
the  incensed  bard.  One  sore  ground  of  disagreement,  betwixt  the  putH 
lisher  and  his  author,  originated  tn  Tonson's  wish  to  compliment  King 
WiUiftffl*  "With  this  view,"  saya  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ^the  bookseUer 
bad  an  especial  care  to  make  the  engraver  aggravate  the  nose  of  iCnead 
in  the  plates,  into  a  sufficient  resemblance  of  the  booked  promontory  of 
the  deliverer's  countenance,  and,  foreseeing  Dryden's  repugnance  to  this 
fiivourite  plan,  be  bad  recourse,  it  would  seem,  to  more  unjustifiable 
means  to  forther  H;  for  the  poet  expresses  hioiself  as  coatineed  that, 
throngb  Tonson's  meaBB»  his  correspondenoo  with  bis  mm,  then  at 

'  Simmons,  to  whom  Milton  originally  sold  the  copy-right,  transferred  il  to  Brabason 
Ayimer  for  £25,  who  remdd  it,  in  IGSS  fend  mO,  to  Toivoib  at  a  covaidonihle  profit. 
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Home,  was  intercepted."  XJut  maaoMm  of  Tooaoa't  gave  riie  to  th« 
ibUowlog  epigruu : 

Old  Jacobs  hf  deap  judgment  nniyodt 

To  please  the  wha  beliolJers, 
Has  pbujed  old  Nassau's  hook-nosed  head 
Om  ywmg  Mtnmif  ihoaUlian. 

Td  make  the  parallel  bold  tack, 

Methinks  there's  little  lacking  ; 
One  took  hh  father  pick-a-back, 

Aud  t'other  tent  his  packing. 

**  It  was  probably,"  observes  Sir  Walter,  **m  Atoonrae  of  these  bioktr* 
tngs  witli  his  publisln^r  that  DryJen,  incensed  at  some  refusal  of  accom- 
modation on  the  part  of  Totison,  sent  him  three  well-known,  cortsp, 
and  ibrcible  lines,  descriptive  of  his  personal  appearance.  'Tell  the 
dc^'  said  the  poet  to  the  messenger,  Hhat  he  who  wrote  these  can 
write  more,*  But  Towoiiy  perfectly  Mtiified  with  this  siogle  triplet, 
hastened  to  comply  with  the  author'e  req«eet»  without  voquirlug  my 
further  specimen  of  his  poetical  powers." 

Tonson's  '  Miscellany  of  Poems'  proved  an  excellent  speculation  for 
him&clf,  however  little  it  did  for  the  contnbuturg.  It  contains  not  a 
little  good  poetry,  but  degraded  by  the  admixture  of  many  grossly  ob- 
floene  and  indelicate  pieoot.  Witii  the  eeiehfated  association,  entitled 
the  Kit-cat  club,  Tonson  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  his  name  very 
closely  associated,  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  its  existence.  It 
consisted  of  a  number  of  Whig  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  orijrinally 
;t^sociate(i,  doubtless,  for  political  purposfs  ;  but  their  ostensible  object 
was  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  In  Ned  Ward's 
'Secret  History  of  Clnfae,'  there  it  a  cnrioue  aeoount  of  the  origin  of 
the  Kll<akf  which  we  will  hero  extract  for  the  amueement  of  our 
readers : 

"  This  ingenious  ?orif>ty  of  Apollo's  sons,  who,  for  mnny  yean;,  have 
been  the  grand  mouopulizcrs  of  those  scandalous  commodities  in  this 
fighting  age,  viz.  wit  and  poetry,  iiad  tirst  the  honour  to  be  founded  by 
an  anpliibiotti  mortal,  ehief-omcfaant  to  the  musei,  and,  in  thete  times 
of  piraeie,  both  boolneUer  and  printer ;  who»  many  years  ainee^  eoii» 
eeiyed  a  wonderful  kindness  for  one  of  the  greasy  fraternity,  then  living 
at  the  end  of  Bcll-cnnrt  in  Gray's  Inn  lane.  This  worthy,  finding  out 
the  knack  of  humouring  his  neighbour  Jacob's  palate,  had,  by  his 
culinary  qual  licatious,  so  highly  advanced  himself  in  the  favour  of  his 
good  friend,  that,  through  his  advice  and  assistance,  he  removed  out  of 
Ghray's  Inn  lane>  to  keep  a  pudding-pie  shop  near  the  Fountain  tevem 
in  the  Strand ;  encouraged  by  an  assurance  that  Jacob  and  his  friends 
would  come  evrry  week  to  storm  the  crusty  walls  of  hi'?  mutton-pies, 
and  make  a  coTibumj  tion  of  his  custards.  About  this  tinuN  Jacob,  who, 
havuig  wriggled  himself  into  the  company  of  a  parcel  of  poetical  young 
sprigs  that  had  just  weaned  themselves  of  their  motber^aniversity,  and 
Uieir  prolific  parts,  and  promising  endowments,  had  made  themselm 
ihe  favourites  of  the  late  bountiful  Maecenas,*  who  had  generously 
promised  to  be  an  indulging  fiither  to  the  rhyming  brotherhood,  who 

■  Lord  Dorset 
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had  united  themselves  In  friendship,  but  were  as  yet  unprovided  for. 
So  that  now,  between  their  youth  and  the  narrowDess  of  their  fortunes, 
being  just  in  the  zenith  of  their  poetic  fury,  Tonson  had  a  fair  pro-pect 
of  feathering  his  ne^^t  by  his  new  profitable  chaps,  who,  having  more 
wit  than  experience^  put  but  a  slender  value  as  yet  upon  their  maiden- 
performances.  BeeideS}  the  happy  acquaintance  of  these  sons  of  Par- 
nassus gave  bini  a  Incky  opportunity  of  promoting  tiie  Interest  of  hh 
beloved  engineer,  so  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  chec55c-cakes,  pies, 
and  custards  :  so  that  Tonson,  to  ingratiate  himself  witli  his  new  set  of 
authors,  invited  tliem  to  a  collation  of  oven-trumpcry  at  his  friend's 
homct  where  they  were  nobly  entertained  with  as  curious  a  batch  of 
pBstry<4]elicades  as  ever  were  seen  at  the  winding-np  of  a  lord-mayor*s 
feast  upon  the  day  of  his  triumph."  Jacob  wisely  ob- 

serving the  good  effects  of  this  pastry  entertainment,  and  finding-  that 
])ies  to  poets  were  as  agreeable  food  as  ambrosia  to  the  gods,  very  eun- 
uingly  proposed  their  weekly  meeting  at  the  same  place  ;  and  that  him- 
self would  be  obliged  to  continne  the  lil^e  feast  every  club-day,  provid- 
ed tbey  would  do  him  the  honour  to  let  him  have  the  refosal  of  all  their 
juvenile  productions ;  which  generous  proposal  was  very  readily  agreed 
to  by  the  whole  poetic  clan  ;  and  the  cook's  name  being  Christopher — 
for  brevity  called  Kit — and  his  sign  l)f  ing  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  they 
very  merrily  derived  a  quaint  deuoiuiuatiou  from  puss  and  her  master, 
and  from  thence  called  themselves  the  Kitp<sat  dub."  We  are  by  no 
means  certain,  tbiU»  in  this  account*  we  have  the  particulars  of  the  origin 
of  this  celebrated  dub.  Mr  Chalmers,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  the 
Spectator,  says :  "  It  was  originally  formed  in  Shore  lane,  about  the 
time  of  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  for  a  little  free  evening  conversation ; 
but,  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  comprehended  above  forty  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  and  quality,  merit  and  fortune  firm  fKcmds 
to  the  Hanoverian  succession."  Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual 
origin  and  otgects  of  this  celebrated  association,  it  appears  that  Tooson 
soon  became  a  most  indispensable  personage  in  it.  The  duke  of  Somcr- 
hiet,  writing  to  him  in  June,  1703,  says,  "our  club  is  dissolved  till  you 
revive  it  again,  which  we  are  impatient  of and,  in  a  letter  under  the 
date  of  July,  1703|  Vanbrugh  assures  Tonson,  **tbe  Kit-cat  wiU  never 
meet  without  you,  so  you  see  here's  a  general  stagnation  for  want  of 
you. 

Tonson  realized  a  handsome  fortune,  and  retired  from  business,  about 
the  year  1720,  to  his  estate  io  Herefordshire,  where  he  died  in  1736. 

BoaN  A,D.  1648.1 — Disn  1787. 

John  Strype,  celebrated  for  his  historical  productions,  still  more 
so  for  his  vestigial  researches,  was  the  son  of  John  Strype,  a  mer- 
chant and  silk-throwster.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  St^ney,L  in 
November,  1643;  but  he  calls  hunself  a  native  of  London,  and  bis  bap- 
tism does  not  occur  in  the  register  at  Stepney,  though  the  names  of 
ssome  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  are  there  entered,  and  his  father  lies 
buried  in  the  church-yard.    He  received  his  academic  cducutiua  at 
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Catherine-hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and 
Hicceeded  to  one  of  the  college  livings;  being,  in  1669,  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  They doii  boys  in  Essex,  which  he  resigned  the  same 
year,  for,  it  k  said,  the  rectory  of  Leyton ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  correct :  it  was  for  the  Ticarage,  which  was  of  very  small  value*  and 
being  vacant  in  the  year  1669,  the  patron  sufiered  the  inhabitants  to 
make  choice  of  whomsoever  they  deemed  tlic  most  worthy.  Mr  Strype 
was  consequently  elected,  and  tfie  same  year  the  parishioners  signed  an 
instrument,  by  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  subscribe  certain  sums 
annoally  for  his  suppcnrt  The  mbicriptioti  of  Sir  Michad  Hicks,  who 
seems,  in  this  laudable  and  voluntary  assessment,  to  have  taicen  the  lead, 
wiis  eight  pounds  per  annum, — in  those  days  a  oonsiderabie  sura.  In 
1G74  MrStrypo  was  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  London  as  priest  and  curate, 
to  ofiiciate  during  the  period  tliat  the  vicarafj;e  remained  in  abeyance  ;  by 
virtue  of  this  license,  and  the  superior  virtue  ot  iiis  character,  he  remained 
unmolested  in  its  profits  till  bis  death.  Three  years  after  he  was  licensed 
he  expended  £140  of  his  own  money,  in  addition  to  the  contributions  of 
the  parisbionexit  in  rebuilding  the  vicarage-house  at  Leyton,  which  the 
parliamentary  surveyors  had,  seventeen  years  before,  declared  to  be  in  a 
ruinous  state.  He  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St  John's,  Hackney,  where 
he  died  on  the  11th  of  December,  1737,  having  attained  the  very  great 
age  of  ninety-fotir  years.  Of  his  multifiuioos  worias  it  is*-«s  they 
were,  we  are  told,  in  number  concomitant  to  the  length  of  his  existence 
— impossible  to  speak  with  accuracy ;  but  his  principal  works  may  be 
nearly  comprised  in  the  following  list,  viz.  '  Annals  of  the  Reformation  :' 
'  Ecclesiastical  Memoirs,  including  the  lives  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
secretary  of  state  to  Edward  VI. ;  Sir  John  Cheke,  first  tutor,  and 
afterwards  secretary  to  die  same  prince ;  Bishop  Aylmer;  the  Arch- 
bishops Parker,  Grindall,  Whit|^  Cranm^*  &c.:'  <  Additions  to 
Stow's  Survey  of  London seveiil  sennons»  to 

aoKM  A.  D.  leSd^niBO  A.n.  1787. 

This  ingenious  writer,  the  relation  and  friend  of  Addison,  was  the 
son  of  Gilbert  Budgell,  D.  D.  of  St  Thomas,  near  Exeter,  and  was  born 
in  1685.  His  mother  was  the  only  daughter  of  Dr  GuUton,  bishop  of 
Bristol. 

He  was  sent  at  an  early  period  to  Christ-church,  Oxford.   After  a 

residence  of  some  years  at  the  university,  he  etttorcd  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, in  obedience  to  his  father's  wish.  The  serious  professioTi  of  the 
law,  however,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  young  ami  gay  col- 
legian, whose  chief  ambition  was  to  figure  as  the  associate  and  compeer 
of  the  leading  wits  of  the  day.  His  acquaintance  with  Addison  pro- 
cured him  the  wished*for  introduction  to  the  best  litenuy  society  of 
the  metropolis ;  and  when  his  iriend  went  to  Ireland,  as  secretary  to 
Lord  Wharton,  Budgell  accompanied  him  as  one  of  his  clerics.  He 
was  at  this  time  about  fwenty-tivc  years  of  age. 

During  his  first  visit  to  Dublin,  Budgell  contributed  some  papers  to 
the  Tatler ;  he  also  rmidered  material  assistance  to  Addison  in  conduct- 
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ing  the  Spectator.  All  the  papers  in  the  first  seven  volumes  of  that 
work  which  are  marked  X,  being  twenty-eiglit  in  number,  were  written 
by  him ;  besides  which,  the  eighth  volume  was  conducted  by  Addison 
and  himaeli  wilboiit  the  Mfistance  of  Sir  Richanl  Steele-  Oar  autbor'e 
BpeeulfttioBSf  wbiiA  m  easy  end  elegant,  met  with  general  approbft- 
tton :  they  are  much  in  Addimm*B  manner,  but  not  equally  close  and 
strong.  They  have  the  appearfinoe.  of  Addison  in  undress.  While 
Budgell  M'as  concerned  in  the  Si>c(  Uitor,  he  wrote  a  hu morons  epilogue 
to  Ambrose  i^hiilips's  '  Distressed  Mother wLicli  was  received  with 
aneb  uncommon  applause,  that  it  was  called  for  by  the  audience  during 
the  whole  run  of  tiMit  tragedy,  and  continued  to  be  spoken  many  years 
after  at  the  representation  of  the  same  play.  The  propriety  of  this 
epilogue,  and  of  epilogues  of  the  like  kind,  was  attacked  by  a  writer  in 
tlie  Spectator  ;  and  the  defence  of  it  was  undertaken,  in  tlie  same  paper, 
by  Budgell  himself,  who  was  by  no  means  sparing  in  the  praises  of  his 
own  production.  Indeed  he  was  not  ashamedj  during  the  represents* 
tion  of  the  '  Distressed  Mother,'  to  ait  in  the  pit  and  call  for  the  ep- 
ilogue. About  this  period  he  also  wrote  several  epigrams  and  songs, 
which  ranked  liim  nmong  the  wits  of  the  time,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Addison's  known  aiiection  for  himi  occasioned  bim  to  be  general^ 
noticed  and  caressed. 

In  1711  he  succeeded,  by  the  death  of  his  fiither»  to  £950  apyear. 
Not\«ithstanding  this  accession  of  fortune*  he  did  not  alter  his  mode 
of  living ;  he  adhered  closely  to  business,  and  gave  general  satisfaction 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office.  Nor  did  the  literary  enj^figements  of  our 
author  interfere  with  his  <itiicial  duties.  He  rose  gradually  in  his  office, 
tiii,  upon  the  appoiutmeut  of  Addison,  iu  1714,  to  be  principal  secre- 
tary to  the  earl  of  SunderIaod>  lord-lieutenant  of  IrelaiMl,  fiivdgell  was 
promoted  to  be  nnder-aecretary.  He  was  also  made  chief-secretary  to 
the  lords-justices  of  Ireland,  and  deputy  clerk  of  the  council.  These 
preferments,  of  which  he  took  possession  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1714,  broujjlit  him  into  such  notice  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  where  he  became  an  able  speaker.  When  he  first 
entered  on  the 'secretary's  place*  he  received  considerable  annoyance 
from  the  obstinacy  of  some  tory  clerks  in  the  office*  who  reiused  to  serve 
under  him,  secreted  the  books,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  every  thing 
into  confusion.  But  he  surmounted  these  embarrassments  with  a  re- 
solution, assiduity,  and  ability,  which  gamed  him  much  honour  and 
credit.  When  Addison,  ni  1717,  became  one  of  the  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  he  procured  for  Bud|^ll  the  place  of  accomptant  and  comptrcd- 
Ier«general  of  Ireland*  There  were  some  thoughts,  at  that  time^  of 
making  him  under-secretary  to  his  relation  and  friend ;  but  it  was  ul- 
timritf  ly  deemed  more  expedient  for  his  majesty's  Service*  that  he  should 
continue  to  be  employed  in  the  Irish  affairs. 

Hitherto  BudgeU's  career  bad  been  equally  fortunate  and  honoura- 
ble. It  was  now  destined  to  b  sad  reverse.  The  nomination  of  the 
«  duke  of  Bolton  to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  in  April,  1718,  was 
the  crisis  of  our  author's  fate.  When  his  grace,"  says  Dr  Kippis, 
"went  over  to  that  kingdom,  he  carried  with  him  a  Mr  Edward  Web- 
ster, who  had  been  an  under-clcrk  in  tlie  trensury  in  England,  and 
made  him  a  privy-counsellor  and  his  prmcipai  secretary.  This  gentle- 
Buui,  it  is  said*  insisted  upon  quartering  &  mend  upon  the  under<«eci«' 
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tary,  who  bad  too  higli  nt  opinimi  of  lib  own  taionts  and  im|iortanoe 
to  bear  with  patience  Btt<^  unworthy  treatmanti  He  not  only  posi- 
tively deciared,  that  he  would  never  submit  to  any  such  condition,  but 

trratfd  Mr  Webster  himself,  his  family,  education,  and  abilities^  with 
the  utuiost  (  Oil tempt.  Nay,  Mr  liudgt  11  ^vn^.  so  indiscrtict  as  to  write 
a  iatupoou,  iu  which  the  lord-lieuteuaut  was  uut  spared  ;  and  completed 
hii  indiscretion  by  anfibruig  it  to  .be  published,  in  opposition  to  Mr 
Addison's  opinioot  who  nt^i^ed  that  it  would  be  prguiUcial  both  to  his 
interest  and  reputation.  The  discontents  and  quarrels  at  length  roscf 
to  such  a  height,  that  the  duke  of  Bolton,  in  support  of  his  secretary, 
8uporsc(l(:d  Mr  Budgell,  and  soon  after  got  him  reoioved  from  the  place 
of  acconiptaiit-geueral." 

Budgell  instantly  returned  to  England  with  the  intention  of  laying 
his  case  before  the  public  in  that  country'.  Addison,  who  well  knew 
the  hopelessness  of  his  friend's  intention,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  making'  any  public  appeal ;  but  he  reasoned  with  a  deaf  man. 
Budgell  published  his  case,  ;uh!  the  public  took  such  an  interest  in  it, 
that  no  less  than  eleven  hunuiccl  copies  of  the  pamphlet  were  sold  iu 
one  da^ .  He  soon  alier  lost  his  best  friend,  in  die  death  of  Addison ; 
and  deeply  offended  his  political  patron,  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  by  a 
pamphlet  on  the  peerage  bill. 

In  1720  Budgell  was  led  away  with  many  others,  by  the  South  sra 
sclieme.  He  deeply  engaged  iu  that  delusive  undertaking,  and  speedily 
lost  by  it  upwards  of  £:^0,OUO.  The  duke  of  Portland  would  now  have 
taken  him  as  hui  secretary  to  Jamaica,  but  government  interfered,  and 
forbade  the  appointment.  This  act  of  the  ministry  irritated  Budgell  to 
the  last  degree ;  his  resentment  knew  no  bounds ;  he  now  spent  his 
time  in  writing  virulent  pamphlets  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  his 
money  in  attempting  to  got  into  parliament,  where  he  might  more 
efi'ectually  annoy  his  enemies. 

Towards  the  dose  dt  the  year  17dd»  Bndgelt  b^flA  a  weekly  pam- 
phlet, called  '  The  Bee,*  which  was  extracted,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  newspapers ;  and  comprehended  likewise  the  purposes  of  a  maga- 
zine. This  was  carried  on  till  it  amounted  to  about  a  hundred  num- 
bers.* But,  at  li  ngti),  in  consequence  of  quarrelling  with  his  booksel- 
lers, and  tilling  the  pamphlet  with  his  own  personal  disputes  and  con-< 
cems,  he  was  obliged  to  drop  the  undertaking.  During  the  progress 
of  this  work,  Dr  Matthew  Tindal  died,  and  left  by  will  £2100  to  Bud- 
gell. A  boqnrst  so  extraordinary, — so  disproportionate  to  Dr  Tindal's 
cirnimstances,  and  injurious  to  his  nephew,*^ — and  so  contrary  to  his 
known  intentions  and  conduct, — surprised  all,  and  excited  a  suspicion 
that  there  had  been  some  unfiiir  dealing  in  the  matter.  In  the  con- 
test that  ensued  between  Mr  Nicholas  Tindal  and  our  author,  man^ 
suspicious  circumstances  were  elicited ;  and,  in  tiie  end,  the  will  was 
set  aside.  It  is  thought  that  Riidgell  had  had  sotne  concern  in  publish- 
ing Dr  Tindal's  '  Chrisli mity  old  us  the  Creation  ;'  and  it  was  the 
doctor  s  request,  in  his  last  testament,  that  the  second  part  of  that  per- 
Ibrmanc'c,  and  his  other  pieces,  coQecMted  into  aTolume,  should  be 'given 
to  the  public  by  our  auliior.   This  he  frequently  spoke  of  doing,  and 

'  It  is  usually  bound  up  in  eight  rolumes  octavo. 

*  Tke  Bev.  Mr  iiicholas  Tindal,  the  trandator  of  Rapin.  - 
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of  adding  a  life  of  his  deceased  friend ;  bat  he  never  carried  his  designs 

into  execution.  It  was  reported  that  Dr  Conybeare  was  re^varded 
with  the  (loanpry  of  Christ-church,  for  answcnng  the  first  part  of*  Chris- 
tianity as  old  as  the  Creation.'  Budgell  used  to  say,  that  he  hoped  the 
dean  would  live  a  little  while  longer,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure, 
by  the  publication  of  the  seeojid  part,  of  making  him  a  bishop.  An 
attempt  so  ne&rious  as  this  met  .with  the  castigation  which  it  merited 
in  the  papers  and  journals  of  Uw  day.  Pope,  who  had  been  veary  fiercely 
attacked  in  ono  of  the  *  Bees,'  alludes  to  this  foul  stain  on  the  character 
of  ilia  adversary,  ia  these  two  lines  of  the  prologue  to  his  satires ; 

«*Let  Budj^ell  flinrge  low  Grub-fllnet  on  mj  qiiiU, 
And  writs  whate  er  be  pleue— raoept  my  wUL" 

Budgell,  now  equally  ruined  iu  character  and  in  fortune,  and  totally 
unsupported  by  the  consolations  of  religion,  at  length  came  to  the  dread- 
ful resolution  of  annihilating  at  once  his  earthly  miseries  and  existence, 
— a  resolution  which  he  effected  by  throwing  himself  into  the  Thames, 
while  shooting  London  bridge.  On  hh  bureau  the  unhappy  man  liad 
left  the  following  sentence  writtpn  on  ;i  slin  ofi^aper,  and  intended  as  a 
viudicatiou  of  the  rash  act  he  wuii  about  Lu  cuuiimt : 

**  What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved, 
Canoot  be  wrong." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  this  insinuation,  that  Addison 

gave  his  approbatu>ii  fo  self-murder,  is  wholly  groundless. 

"  The  style  of  n  i  luell,"  says  Dr  Drake,  "  is  in  many  of  these  essay.*!, 
a  very  happy  imitatiou  of  the  Addisonian  manner ;  if  it  possess  not  all 
the  mellowness  and  sweetness  of  his  original,  it  is  neat,  unaffected,  and 
dear ;  and,  in  general,  more  correct  and  rounded  than  the  diction  of 
Steele*  The  assertion  of  Dr  Johnson,  however,  should  not  here  be  for- 
gotten ;  who  dcelared,  that  *  Addison  wrote  Budgcll's  papers,  at  least 
mended  rbeni  so  much,  tliat  lie  made  them  almost  his  own.'  Yet  the 
doctor's  authority,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  merely  that  of  tradition  ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  Addison  would  take  such  elaborate  trouble  with 
tliese  papers,  or  that  Budgell  would  submit  to  a  castigation  so  complete 
as  to  warrant  the  imputation. 

"  To  have  entered  with  perfect  accuracy  into  the  conception  and  keep- 
ing of  a  character  so  oriijinal  as  that  of  Sir  Roger  do  Coverley,  i'^  tlic 
&ini  greater  merit  oi  iiiKlgell.  In  this  respect  he  is  certainly  superior 
to  Steele;  and  his  description  of  the  Hunt  in  No.  116,  in  which  the 
knight  makes  so  delightful  and  appropriate  a  figure,  is  a  picture  that 
one  would  not  exchange  for  volumes  of  mediocrity. 

"The  humour  ami  wit  of  Budgell  appears  to  advantage  in  several  of 
his  communications  ;  especially  in  his  observations  on  Beards,  on  Coun- 
try Wakes ;  in  his  relation  of  Will  Honeycomb's  Amoui-s,  and  iu  i»is 
detail  of  the  efibcts  of  the  Month  of  May  on  Female  Chastity.  On  this 
last  subject  he  has  copied  the  graceful  composition  and  sly  humour  of 
Addison  with  peculiar  felicit}' ;  and  his  admonitions  to  the  fair  sex, 
during  this  soft  and  seductive  season,  combine  such  a  mixture  of  pleas- 
ing imagery,  moral  precept,  and  ludicrous  association,  as  to  render  tlie 
essays  which  convey  them  some  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  Specta- 
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ton  They  recall  forcibly  to  my  reoolleetton  some  lines  of  ezquidte 
beauty  and  feeling,  wbich  tiie  amiable  TbomiMii^  on  a  timSar  topic* 
addriMaes  to  his  lovely  country-women : 

Fiush'd  i»y  the  spirit  of  the  genial  jear» 
Now  from  the  virgin's  cheek  a  Aether  bloom 
Shont'?,  li'^ss  and  less,  the  live  carnation  round  ; 
Her  iips  blush  deoper  sweets  ;  she  breathes  of  youth  ; 
The  shining  Tnoistnro  swells  into  her  eyes 
In  brighter  flow  ;  her  wisbine  bos^im  heavefl 
With  palpitations  wild  ;  kind  tumults  seize 
Her  veins,  and  all  her  yielding  lool  is  love. 
From  the  keen  gaze  licr  lover  turns  awaj^ 
FuU  of  the  dear  ecstatic  power,  and  sick 
With  sightnir  langnidunent.    Ah  then,  ye  fkir  1 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts  : 
Dare  not  th*  infectious  sigh ;  the  pleading  look. 
Downcast,  and  low,  in  meek  submission  dreit» 
But  full  of  guile.    Let  not  the  Tervent  torigofl^ 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth, 
Gain  on  jfour  purposM  will.    Nor  in  the  bower 
Where  woodbines  flaunt,  and  roses  shed  a  couch* 
While  Evening  draws  her  crimson  curtains  round, 
Thul  jwt  loft  minalei  with  betnying  imn." 

BBD  A.p.  173& 

John  Asgill  was  born  about  the  mitltUe  of  the  17th  century^  unU 
educated  in  Lincolns-Inn  under  Mr  Eyre,  a  very  eminent  lawyer.  He 
possessed  a  M  hlmsical  vein  of  humour,  which  displayed  itself  in  several 
publications,  in  which  there  was  a  stranfjn  mixture  of  gravity  and  mirth. 
In  1698  he  published  *  Several  Assertions  proved,  in  order  to  create 
another  Species  of  Money  than  Gold  and  Silver/  and  '  An  Essay  on  a 
Registry  for  Titles  of  Lands.*  These  were  in  the  year  1700  followed 
by  a  most  fanciful  and  enthusiastic  work,  entitled  *  An  Argument  prov- 
ing, that,  according  to  the  Covenant  of  eternal  life,  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  man  may  be  translated  from  hence  without  passing  through 
Death,'  &c.  This  perfbrmance  raised  a  general  outery  against  the 
author  as  an  infidel  and  blasphemer ;  and  after  Asgili  had  passed  two 
years  in  Ireland,  practbing  the  law  with  so  much  success,  that  ho  was 
enabled  to  purchase  an  estate,  and  obtain  a  seat  in  the  Irish  pailiamait, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  be  expelled  from  the  house,  as  a  person 
who^e  blasphemous  writings  rendered  him  unworthy  to  be 'one  of  the 
representatives  of  a  Ciu  istian  })eoph^.  On  his  return  to  England,  how- 
ever, he  tuuud  means  to  obtain  a  return  to  the  British  parliament  in 
1705,  from  the  borough  of  Bramber  in  Sussex,  and  enjoyed  his  seat 
two  years.  A  neglect  and  contempt  of  economy,  which  was  one  of 
the  prominent  features  of  his  character,  now  involved  him  in  extreme 
embarrassment ;  and,  during  an  interval  of  privilege,  his  person  was 
seized  for  debt,  and  conuuitted  to  the  Fleet  prison.  On  the  opening  of 
the  next  session  of  parliament,  in  1707,  be  was  demanded  out  of  custody 
by  the  sergeant-at^arms,  and  resumed  his  seat.   But  many  persons, 
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particDlarly  the  new  memben  from  Scotiatul,  10  tbis  Bnt  fessioa  <»f 
the  firat  British  parliiunent,  thooght  it  a  disgrace,  that  adehtOTi  who  en- 
joyed his  liberty  only  under  privilege,  should  sit  in  the  house;  aad  ft 

was  resolved  to  make  tlie  pn1>Iiratifin,  ivliich  had  tjlven  such  general 
offence,  the  ground  of  his  expulsion.  A  comrijittee  was  appointed, 
which  reported  that  the  book  contained  several  blaspi)euv)us  expres- 
•kms,  and  seemed  intended  to  expose  the  scriptores ;  and,  notwitbsbmd* 
nig  a  very  spirited  defenee»  in  whieh  A^ill  tolenuily  protested,  that  he 
did  not  publish  the  treatise  with  any  mtention  to  expose  the  scriptures, 
but  under  a  firm  hfA'u  f  of  thdr  tmth,  as  well  as  of  the  truth  of  iiis  ar* 
gument,  he  was  expelled. 

From  this  time  Asgtll  grew  daily  more  involved  in  debt ;  and  he 
was  soon  laid  in  tlie  KingVbeneh  prison  by  his  creditors.  Here  he 
remained  through  the  long  period  of  thirty  years,  furnishing  bimsdfwith 
amusement,  and  occasional  supplies,  by  writing  pamphlets,  chiefly 
political,  against  the  Pretender,  nnd  by  practising  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
fession. Notwithstanding  mi^tortuncs,  which  must  have  been  at  least 
accompanied  with  a  consciousness  of  indiscretion,  he  retained  great 
vivacity  of  spirits,  and  powers  of  entertaining  convenation,  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  mlesof  tlie  KingVbeneh  in  1738,  at  the 
age  of  ibuncore,  or,  according  to  some  accounts^  of  near  a  hundred 

aosM  A.  D.  168(U-nin>  a.d.  1740. 

This  gentleman,  well-known  to  the  world  by  the  friendship  and  in- 
timacy which  subsisted  between  him  and  Mr  Addison,  was  tlie  son  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Tickell,  and  was  born  in  1686,  at  Bridekirk  la  Cum- 
beriand.  In  1901  he  was  sent  to  Queen's  college,  O^rd ;  in  1708  be 
was  made  master  of  arte,  and  in  1710  was  chosen  fellow;  for  wliicb, 
as  he  did  not  comply  with  the  statutes  by  taking  orders,  he  obtained  a 
di'^ponsation  from  the  crown.  In  the  year  1726  he  warned  at  Dubbut 
and  in  that  year  vacated  his  fellowship. 

While  he  was  at  the  university  he  addressed  some  verses  to  Mr 
Addison  on  his  opera  of '  Rosamond,'  which  so  effectually  recommended 
him  to  that  gentleman  that  he  held  him  in  esteem  ever  afterwards. 
He  produced  another  piece  of  the  same  kind  on  'Cato,*  but  not  with 
equal  happiness.  When  Mr  Addison  went  into  Ireland,  as  secretary 
to  Lord  Sunderland,  he  carried  Tickell  with  him  and  employed  him  in 
business;  and  when  he  afterwards,  in  1717,  rose  to  be  secretary  of 
state,  he  conferred  the  place  of  tinder«8ecretaTy  on  Mr  TlckeU.  On 
Mr  Addison's  resigning  the  secretaryship,  Mr  Craggs,  who  succeeded 
hira,  continued  Tirkril  in  liis  place,  which  he  held  till  that  gentleman's 
death.  Addison  had  communicated  to  Sir  Ricliard  Steele  his  design 
of  preferring  Mr  Tickell  to  be  his  under-secretary,  which  Sir  Richard 
warmly  opposed.  He  observed  that  Tickell  was  of  a  temper  too  en- 
t^rising  to  be  governed.  This  produced  a  great  aabnoaity  between 
Sir  Richard  and  Tickell,  wbidi  subsisted  during  their  lives.  Tickell, 
in  his  life  of  Addison,  prefixed  to  his  own  edition  of  that  great  man's 
works — ^tor  when  Addison  died  he  left  him  the  chaise  of  publishiog  hia 
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wQriLS-*4bro^»'8  out  some  unnuunierlj-  reiecftioM  againBt  Sir  Richaidt 

who  was  at  that  time  in  Scotland  as  one  of  the  commissioners  oo  the 
forfeited  estates.  Upon  Sir  Richard's  return  to  London  he  dedirated 
to  Mr  Con^reve,  Addison's  comedy,  called  '  The  Drummer,'  iu  widoh 
he  tooi^  occasion)  very  smartly,  to  retort  upon  Tickeliy  aud  clear  him- 
self of  the  iflipataHon  laid  tohii  diarge,  oaroely,  that  of  taking  lo  liiai« 
aeif  die  merit  of  Mr  Addison's  papers  in  *  The  Spectator.' 

About  the  year  1713»  Tickell  published  *  The  Pro$*pect  of  Peace,' 
addressed  to  his  excellency  the  lord-privy-scal,  which  met  with  so 
favourable  a  reception  from  tlie  public,  that  six  editions  wt^re  speedily 
sold.  Upon  this  poem  Addibou  bestowed  many  encomiums.  '  The 
Royal  ProgTCN»*  wUek  Mr  Tickell  naeaoiaa  a  complimeDt  to  George  L 
on  his  arrival  in  the  British  dominioiiSt  is  abo  mentioned  in  '  The 
tator'  in  opposition  to  such  performances  as  are  generally  written  in  a 
sweliint^  style,  ami  irt  whicli  the  bombast  is  misfakt^n  for  the  sublime. 
His  imitation  of  '  1  lie  Prophecy  of  Nereus'  was  written  about  the  year 
1715,  and  was  intended  as  a  ridicule  upon  the  earl  of  Mar's  enterprise, 
which  be  propheeiet  will  be  emshed  by  the  duke  of  Argyle.  The 

*  Epistle  from  a  Lady  in  England  to  a  Gentleman  at  Avignon,'  stanch 
high  among  party-poems.  The  great  propensity  of  the  Jacobites  to 
place  confidence  in  imaginarj-  means,  and  to  construe  all  extraordinary 
appearances  into  ominous  signs  of  tlie  restoratioii  of  their  kint:,  is  most 
happily  noticed  in  this  poem.  '  Kensington  Gardens'  is  tlie  longest  of 
TlckeU's  poems.  The  fiction  is  firamed  p«rtiy  of  Grecian  deitiee  and 
partly  of  Gotbio  fcirieB.  The  Tersifieation  is  karmoniotti»  and  the  Ian* 
guage  elegant. 

Tickell's  translation  of  the  first  book  of  '  The  Iliad'  was  published 
much  about  thu  same  time  with  Pope's.    Steele,  in  his  dpdication  of 

*  The  Drummer'  to  Mr  CoDgreve,  gives  it  as  his  opimou  that  Addison 
was  himaelf  the  avtbor.  Pope  abo  considered  Addison  as  the  writer 
of  Tickell's  TersioB.  These  tnuwhitions»  published  al  the  aame  timet 
were  certainly  meant  as  rivals  to  one  another.  We  cannot  convey  a 
more  adequate  idea  of  this  than  in  the  words  of  Pope,  in  a  letter  to 
James  Craggs,  Es<j.  dated  I  "jth  July,  1715.  "Sir, — They  tell  mt  rlio 
busy  part  of  the  nation  arc  not  luore  busy  about  whig  and  tory  than 
these  idle  ibtlowa  of  the  feather*  about  Mr  Tiekell*0  and  my  tramia- 
tioo.  I,  like  the  toriea»  have  the  town  in  general,  that  is,  the  mob,  on 
my  side;  but  H  ia  usual  with  the  smaller  patty  to  make  up  in  industry 
what  they  want  in  number,  and  that  is  the  case  with  the  little  senate  of 
Cato.  Howcvrr,  if  our  principles  be  wrll  considered,  I  must  appear  a 
brave  whig,  and  Mr  Tickell  a  rank  tory.  I  translated  iiomer  tlor  the 
public  in  general,  he,  to  gratify  the  inordinate  denrts  of  one  man  only.' 
We  have»  it  seems,  a  grsat  Toric  in  poetry  who  can  ncTer  bear  a 
brother  on  the  throne;  and  has  his  mutes  too,  a  set  of  meddlers,  wink- 
ers, and  whisperers,  whose  business  it  is  to  strangle  all  other  ofTsprings 
of  wit  in  their  birth.  The  new  translator  of  Homer  is  the  humblest 
slave  he  has,  that  is  to  say,  his  iii'st  minister:  let  him  receive  the 
hooMirs  he  gives  me,  but  recdve  Uiem  with  lisar  and  trembling :  let 
him  be  proud  of  the  approbation  of  his  absolute  lord ;  I  appeal  to  the 
people  as  my  rightlhl  judges  and  masters ;  and  if  they  are  not  inclined 
to  condemn  nie,  I  fear  no  arbitrary  high-flying  proceeding  from  the 
cour^tactioo  at  Button's.   But  after  all  I  have  said  of  this  great  maut 
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there  is  no  rapture  between  us ;  we  are  each  of  us  so  civil  and  obliging 
that  neither  thinks  he  is  obliged ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  treat  with  him  as 
«e  do  with  the  grand  monarch,  who  has  too  numy  great  qualities  not 

to  be  respected,  though  we  know  he  watches  any  occasion  to  oppress  us." 

Pope  did  not  long  consider  Tickell  as  the  translator  of  the  first  book  of 
the  '  Iliad.'  He  suspected  that  version  to  have  been  Addison's ;  and  the 
reasons  for  his  suspicion  we  shall  literally  transcribe  front  Mr  Spenee's 
'Collection/  <* There  had  been  a  coldness  between  Mr  Addison  and 
me  for  some  time,  and  we  had  not  been  in  company  together  for  a 
good  while  any  where  but  at  Button's  coffee-house,  where  I  used  to 
sec  him  almost  every  day.  On  his  meeting  me  there  one  day  in  par- 
ticular, he  took  me  aside,  and  said  he  should  be  glad  to  dine  with  me 
at  such  a  tavern.  If  I  ^aid  till  those  people  were  gone — ^Budgell  and 
Phillips.  We  went  accordingly,  and  after  dinner  Mr  Addison  said 
that  he  had  wanted  for  some  time  to  talk  with  me ;  that  his  friend 
Tickell  had  formerly,  while  at  Oxford,  translated  the  first  book  of 
the  '  Iliad that  he  designed  to  print  it,  and  had  desired  him  to  look 
it  over  ;  that  be  must  therefore  beg  that  I  would  not  desire  him  to  look 
over  my  first  book*  because  if  he  did  it  would  have  the  air  of  double- 
dealing.  I  assured  him  that  I  did  not  at  all  take  it  ill  of  Mr  Tickdl 
tiiat  he  was  going  to  publish  his  translaticHi ;  that  he  certainly  had  as 
much  right  to  translate  any  author  as  myself,  and  that  publishing  both 
was  entering  on  a  fair  stage.  I  then  added  that  I  would  not  desire  him 
to  look  over  my  first  book  of  the  *  Iliad,'  because  he  had  looked  over 
Mr  Tiokell'sy  but  could  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  observations  on 
my  second,  which  I  had  then  finished,  and  which  Mr  Tidcdl  had  not 
touched  upon.  Accordingly  I  sent  him  the  second  book  next  morning* 
and  Mr  Addison  a  few  <lay9  afterwards  returned  it  with  very  high  com- 
mendations. Soon  after  it  was  generally  known  that  Mr  Tickell  was 
publishing  the  first  buck  of  the  '  Iliad,'  I  met  Dr  Young  in  the  btreet, 
and  upon  our  falling  into  that  snlgect  the  Doctor  expressed  a  great  deal 
of  .  surprise  at  Ticl^U's  having  had  such  a  translation  so  long  by  bim. 
He  said  that  it  was  inconceivable  to  him,  and  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  thr  matter;  that  each  used  to  communicate  to  the  other 
whatever  verses  they  wrote,  even  to  the  hnst  things;  that  Tickell 
could  not  have  been  busied  in  so  long  a  work  there  without  his  know- 
ing something  of  the  matter  i  and  that  he  bad  never  heard  a  single 
word  of  it  till  on  this  occasion.  This  surprise  of  Dr  Young,  together 
with  what  Steele  has  said  against  Tickell  in  relation  to  this  affiur, 
make  it  hiL'fily  probable  that  there  was  some  underhand-dealing  in 
that  business;  and  indeed  Tickell  himself,  who  is  a  very  fair  worthy 
man,  has  since  in  a  manner  as  good  as  uwned  it  to  me — (Mr  Pope.}— 
When  it  was  introduced  into  a  conversation  between  Mr  Tickell  and 
Mr  Pope  by  a  third  person,  Tickell  did  not  deny  it,  whieh,  consider- 
ing his  honour  and  zeal  for  his  departed  friend,  was  the  same  as  ow  ning 
it."  Upon  these  suspicions  Pope  always,  in  his  *  Art  of  Sinking,'  quotes 
this  book  as  the  work  of  Addison. 

In  June,  17'24!,  Mr  Tickeii  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  ^rds- 
justioes  of  Ireland,  a  pkuse  of  great  honour,  and  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Bath,  on  the  23d  of  April,'  1740. 
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BOBN       D.  1656.<~DI£D  A.  D.  1742. 

This  dtstingnished  astronomer  and  matbemattcian  was  born  in  the 
village  or  hamlet  of  Huggentone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in 

the  year  1G.')G.  Hi-^  father  was  a  Roap-manufacturer,  and  had  amassed 
a  large  fortune  in  that  business.  Ills  son  I'dniund  early  displayed  very 
promising  abilities,  which  induced  the  taiuiiy  to  think  he  might  be 
fitted  for  some  better  oecapation  than  that  of  a  soapboiler.  He' was 
therefore  placed  at  a  suitable  age  in  St  Paurs  school,  where  the  learned 
Dr  Thomas  Gale  was  headmaster.  Here  he  made  rapid  progress  in 
classical  attainments,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  became  captain  of  the 
school.  His  attainments  were  even  then  not  limited  to  the  classic?.  His 
^te  and  iucli nations  seemed  to  incline  to  mathematics,  in  wliich,  before 
tiie  age  of  sixteen,  he  had  made  very  respectable  progress*  So  ewAy 
as  hu  seventeenth  year  be  had  observed  the  variations  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  had  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  astronomy.  In 
the  year  1673,  ho  entered  as  a  commoner  of  thr  Queen's  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  applied  with  extraordinary  diligence  to  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  His  father,  though  no  pliilosopher,  had  acuteness 
enottgh  to  perceive  the  bent  of  his  son's  mind,  and  was  willing  to  afford 
him  every  encouragement  in  its  cultivation.  No  expense  was  spared 
in  supplying  bim  with  books  and  instruments  of  all  kindsi  Such  was 
the  early  and  rapid  progress  of  young  Hailey,  that  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  communicated  to  t!ie  world  *  The  direct  and  geometrical 
Method  of  finding  the  Aphcliu  and  Eccentricity  of  the  Planets,'  a  de- 
sideratum which  had  been  long  sought  by  astronomers.  Soon  after  he 
made  other  improvements  in  the  science  of  astronomy ;  and  in  Jane,  1675, 
determined  the  motion  of  the  sun  on  its  own  axis  by  discovering  a  spot 
on  its  surface,  a  fact  \\h\ch  was  not  previously  ascertained.  The  same 
year  he  made  another  important  discovery  ;  tlie  oceultation  of  Mars  by 
the  moon,  which  enabled  him  to  determine  liie  longitude  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  the  French  philosophers. 
While  he  remained  at  Oxford,  he  made  several  oth^  important  and 
useful  discoveries,  particularly  the  motions  of  Saturn  and  Japiter,  and 
the  method  of  constrncting  eclipses  of  the  sun,  &c.  He  proceeded  with 
great  avidity  and  eminent  siicocss  to  prosecute  his  researches,  and 
n>nned  the  design  of  completing  the  scheme  of  the  whole  heavens,  by 
tiie  addition  of  those  stan  which  lie  too  near  the  south  pole  to  be  ob* 
served  by  ttb  astronomer  in  these  northern  parts  of  the  world.  He 
announced  his  intention  to  the  secretary  of  state,  Sir  Joseph  William* 
son,  and  other  official  persons.  He  was  accordingly  supplied  with  a 
letter  from  his  majesty,  Charles  II.  to  the  Ea;5t  India  company,  who 
engaged  to  convey  ixnn  to  the  island  of  8t  Helena,  and  supply  him 
wHh  eveiy  accommodation  necessary  for  his  purpose.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  embarked  npon  this  undertaking;  and,  in  three  months, 
was  pursuing  bis  observations  at  the  appointed  spot.  In  two  years  he 
returned  home,  having  completed  a  planisphere,  in  which,  witli  the  ut- 
most accuracy,  he  had  laid  down  the  exacts  places  of  all  the  stars  near 
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the  south  pole.   His  labours  were  presented  to  the  king,  who  was  pleased 
to  express  his  high  gratihcation,  and  to  grant  him  a  letter  of  mandamus 
to  tlie  university  of  Oxford  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.    The  same  year  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  society.   In  the  year  1679»  Mr  Halley 
gave  his  catalogue  to  the  world,  and  the  same  year  was  chosen  by  the 
Royal  society  to  go  to  Dantzic,  to  settle  a  dispute  between  M. 
Hevelius  and  Mr  Hook,  respecting  the  accuracy  of  some  astronoinical 
observations.    After  his  return  to  London  he  resolved  upon  what  was 
termed  the  grand  tour,  in  company  with  his  friend  Mr  Nelson.  On 
the  road  between  Cahiis  and  Paris,  Mr  Halley  made  the  dboovery  of 
the  comet  of  that  year,  as  it  appeared  the  second  time,  on  its  return 
from  the  sun.    He  was  enabled  to  complete  his  observations  upon  it 
from  the  observatory  at  Paris.    One  principal  object  of  this  tour  was 
to  establish  a  friendly  correspondence  between  the  philosophers  of 
Greenwich  and  of  France  and  other  places,  as  well  as  to  improve 
himself  by  intercourse  with  Cassini  and  other  eminent  astronomers. 
From  France  he  went  into  Italy,  and  spent  there  nearly  the  whdeof  the 
year  1681.    Hr  thrn  returned  to  England,  aud,  in  1682,  married  a 
daughter  of  Mr  Tooke,  auditor  of  the  exchequer.    He  fixed  his  rpej- 
^    dence  at  Islington,  and  continued  to  pursue  his  studies  with  the  utmost 
diligence.    Soon  after  he  published  his  *  Theory  of  the  Variations  of 
the  Compass and,  about  the  same  time,  entered  tipon  a  new  method 
of  determining  longitudes  by  the  moon's  motion.   His  studies  were, 
however,  at  this  period  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  had  fallen  into  indigent  circumstances,  partly  through 
losses  sustained  in  the  iire  of  London,  aud  partly  through  an  imprudent 
second  marriage.    His  own  family  also  rt^idly  increased,  which  tended, 
in  some  degree,  to  embarrass  his  studies.   However,  he  rose  above  all 
these  difficulties,  and  continued  his  important  pui^uits  with  the  utmost 
zeal  and  diligence.    In  or  about  1684,  he  first  obtained  the  acquaint- 
ancf  of  Newton,  at  Cambridge,  whither  lie  went  to  consult  him  respect- 
ing some  difficulties  in  his  calculations,  which  he  could  find  no  mathe- 
maticians to  assist  him  in.    It  will  be  readily  supposed  the  two  philo- 
sophers were  mutually  delighted.    It  is  said  that  Halley,  finding 
Newton  possessed  of  so  rich  a  fund  of  philosophy,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  give  it  to  the  world,  and  that,  in  some  measure,  the  publication  of 
the  *Principia'  is  to  be  traced  to  this  interview.    That  immortal  work 
appeared  soon  afler,  and  Mr  Halley,  to  whom  Newton  intrusted  the 
editing  of  it,  prefixed  a  discourse  of  his  own  and  some  elegant  Latin 
verses.   About  a  year  before  the  appearance  of  the  *  Frincipia,'  Hall^ 
had  been  appointed  assistant-secretary  to  the  Royal  society.  Aft» 
this  iq^intment  he  read  several  valuable  papm,  and  published  some 
important  works  on  various  points  of  astronomy,  all  of  a  eseful  practi- 
cal nature,  and  tending  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  science.  In 
the  course  of  ten  years  he  produced  about  thirty  dissertations  on  a 
great  variety  of  sabjects ;  natural  philosophy,  antiquities,  philolo- 
gy, and  criticism,    la  1691  he  applied  ibr  the  vacant  Savilian 
professorship  of  astroiMMny  at  Oxlbrd»  but  lost  it  on  account  of  his 
infidelity  ; — for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  thb  acute  and  able  philoso- 
pher was  a  disbeliever  and  even  a  banterer  of  religion.    He  was, 
however,  open  and  firank  in  his  acknowledgment  of  infidelity,  and 
not  like  many  philosophers  who  profess  friendship  for  religion,  only 
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the  more  effectually  to  betray  and  wound  it.  Mr  Halley  continued  in 
htt  tecretaryship  to  the  Royal  lodety  only  seveo  yean.  In  1692  he 
resigDed  it  for  the  office  of  eomptloUer  of  the  mint  at  Chester,  which 
was  one  of  the  five  different  mints  appointed  for  the  recoinage  of  the 
silver  specie.  He  remained  in  tfiis  situation,  residing  at  Chester,  two 
years;  but  continued  his  philosophical  ^tutlie^i,  and  communicated  tlieir 
resalts  regularly  to  the  Koyal  society.  In  1698  he  procured  a  vessel 
from  King  William,  and  set  out  to  make  observations  on  the  needle, 
and  to  determine  latitudes  and  longitudes  for  our  Aroerican  settlements ; 
but  was  obliged  to  return  home  on  account  of  tlie  sickness  and  untrac- 
tableness  of  his  men.  In  a  few  months  lie  set  sail  with  two  ships  under 
his  command,  and  traversed  the  vast  Atlantic  ocean  from  one  hemi- 
^here  to  the  other,  as  far  as  the  southern  ice  would  allow.  He  returned 
in  the  year  1700,  and  published  a  chart  showing  at  one  view  all  the 
variationa  of  the  compass  in  those  seas  known  to  firitbh  navigators. 
Soon  after,  he  received  a  commission  to  observe  the  course  of  the  tides 
in  the  British  channel,  and  to  lay  down  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of 
all  the  head  lands.  Tiiis  tasic  he  executed  with  eminent  ability  and 
despatcii.  He  was  subsequently  employed  by  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many in  some  surveys  for  ports,  and  received  marks  of  high  respect 
from  sev^al  foreign  courts.  In  1703  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  chosen,  the  same  year,  to  the  office  df  Srtvilian  professor  of  geometry 
in  Oxford.  'I'fif  rc  he  was  created  doctor  of  laws.  Snoedily  he  entered 
upon  a  new  work.  He  undertook  to  translate,  out  of  the  Arabic, 
'  Apollonius  de  Sectione  Ratione.'  This  work  he  undertook  when  he 
mm  wholly  unacquainted  with  Arabic.  In  1706  the  whole  was 
published  by  him  at  Oxford,  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  and 
intitilations  of  the  manuscript  which  lie  had  to  decypher  and  translate. 
This  was  followed  by  several  other  learned  works  on  mathematics. 
In  1713  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Royal  society,  and  in  1719 
astronomer  royal  at  Greenwich.  Two  years  after,  he  gave  up  his 
aeeretaryship,  that  he  might  appropriate  his  whole  time  to  the  studies 
sotted  to  his  new  office,  particularly  to  the  completion  of  his  theory  re- 
specting tlie  moon's  motion.  He  was  now  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  yet 
he  performed  all  the  business  of  the  observatory  himself,  without  an 
assistant,  for  the  space  of  eighteen  years.  In  1729  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.  He  continued  his  labor* 
ioas  pursuits  almost  without  interruption,  till  the  year  1737,  when  a 
paralytic  affection  seized  his  right  hand.  From  thb  period  he  gradually 
sunk  under  the  influence  of  disease,  though  for  several  years  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  usually  came  to  London 
every  Thursday,  prior  to  the  assembling  of  tiie  Uoyal  society,  to  meet 
the  dub,  known  yet  by  the  name  of  Dr  Halley's  club.  He  died  in  his 
chair  without  a  groan,  January  14th,  1741~S,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 
Dr  BbUey  was  a  thin  and  rather  tall  man,  of  a  lively  disposition^  and 
of  a  warm,  though  not  hot  or  violent  temper.  He  is  said  to  have  pre- 
served much  gaiety  and  good  humour  throughout  life,  and  to  have  been 
exceedingly  warm  and  sincere  in  his  friendships.  He  preserved  his 
foculties  to  the  last,  though  these  were  gilded  by  none  of  those  rays, 
fhlliog  from  another  world,  which  have  gilded  the  last  hours  of  philoso- 
phers not  less  eminent  than  Halley,  who  thought  it  no  degradation  to 
profess  their  foith  in  brighter  revelations  than  any  philosophy  had  ever 
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made  to  them.  Dr  Halley*8  works,  distinet,  were  numerous,  and  his 
papers  in  the  Philosophical  transactions,  still  more  so.  They  are  to  be 
found  from  volume  xi.  to  volume  Ix. 


BOBM  C»C.  A.  D.  1651^Din>  A.  D.  1742. 

This  distinguished  mathematician  and  astronomor  wa«i  born  at  Lit- 
tle-Horton,  near  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  nmidle  of  the  17th 
century.  His  iather  was  nearly  related  to  Archbishop  Siiarp.  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  nonconformist  divine,  David  Churk* 
son.  Abraham  was  at  first  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  at  Manchester  $ 
but,  on  his  discoverii^  a  decided  taste  and  bent  for  mathematical 
studies,  his  master  consented  to  release  him  from  his  indenture.  In 
eariy  life  we  find  him  supporting  himself  by  keeping  a  school  for  writ- 
ing and  accounts  iu  Liverpool.  His  spare  hours  at  this  time  were  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  hb  fiivourite  science.  An  accidental 
circumstance  having  introduced  him  to  a  London  merchant  then  visit- 
ing Liverpool,  in  whose  house  the  astronomer  Flamsteed  then  redded, 
youn<T  Sharp,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  acqnaintnnoe  of  so  great  a  man,  - 
eagerly  embraced  the  merchant's  offer  to  take  hira  to  London  in  the  capa- 
city ol  a  clerk.  Having  been  thus  introduced  to  Flamsteed,  the  astronomer 
soon  discovered  the  merits  and  acquisitions  of  the  young  mathematidan, 
and  engaged  his  assistance  in  completing  and  arranging  the  astronomt* 
cai  apparatus  of  the  Royal  observatory  at  Greenwich.  In  this  situation 
he  assisted  the  astronomer  royal  in  his  observations  on  the  meridional 
zenith  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  also  in  making  a  catalogue  of 
the  fixed  stars.  The  tables  iu  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Historia 
Coeiestis'  were  principally  drawn  up  by  Mr  Sharp,  together  with  the 
explanatory  charts  and  drawings  annexed,  and  which,  though  engraved 
by  a  superior  artist  in  Amsterdam,  were  much  exceeded  in  el^ance 
and  graphic  beauty  by  the  originals  furnished  by  Mr  Sfiarp.  These 
exertions,  liowcvcr,  soon  told  upon  a  constitution  at  no  titne  strong ; 
and  Sharp  was  compelled  to  retire  to  his  own  house  at  Horton,  where 
he  fitted  up  an  observatory  of  his  own.  His  mechanical  skiU  was  no- 
wise inferior  to  his  mathenutical ;  ibr  most  of  his  instruments  were  of 
his  own  constructing,  and  even  the  lenses  of  his  telescopes,  as  well  as 
the  exterior  parts,  were  prepared  and  adjusted  by  himself. 

In  1G99  Mr  Sharp,  for  his  own  amusement,  undertook  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  deduced  from  two  different  series, 
which  he  proved  to  seventy-two  places  of  figures*  Mr  Smeaton  regards 
Mr  Sharp  as  the  first  person  that  brought  the  hand-division  of  nmthe- 
matical  instruments  to  any  degree  of  perfection.*  The  celebrated  mural 
are,  erected  by  Flamsteed  at  Greenwich,  owed  its  superiority  over  all 
other  instruments  of  the  kind  which  iiad  yet  been  produced,  chiefly  to 
the  accurate  hand  of  Mr  81iarp.  His  accuracy  and  application  as  a 
computer  rendered  him  for  many  years  the  constant  resource  of  Mr 
Flamsteed,  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  Dr  Halley,  and  others,  in  all  sorts  ol 
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tronbleaome  and  delicate  calculations*   He  also  numbered  among  bis 

correspondents  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Mr  Wallisy  Mr  HodgiBon,  and  Mr 
Sherwin.  Mr  Sharp,  although  be  had  come  to  the  possession  of  a 
patrimonial  estate  which  greatly  removed  him  above  want,  led  a  very 
retired  life  at  Horton.  He  was  a  bachelor  himself,  and  the  only  com- 
pany which  he  solicited  was  that  of  his  pastor  Oliver  Hey  wood,  and 
another  pious  friend  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  vas  re- 
markably abstemious  in  his  habits ;  and  would  sometimes  continue  his 
calculations  ibr  whole  days  without  tasting  food.  He  was  a  man  of 
sincere  piety,  and  remarkable  for  his  strict  observance  of  religious  duties* 
He  died  on  the  ibth  of  July,  1742. 
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